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9th  Feb.,  1864.  Harrowhy,  Rt.  Han.  the  Earlof,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S., 
Sandon  hall,  Staffordshire,  and  39,  Groevenor 
square,  London. 

28rd  April,  1857.  Hartington,  Mo$t  Hon.  ths  Marqusa  of,  M.P., 
Chatsworth,  Derbyshire,  dc  Devonshire  house, 
London. 
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P.  11th  Oot.,  1854«  ^Hartnup,  J.,  F.R.A.S.,  Obserratory,  Bidston, 
Birkenhead. 

8th  Deo.,  1864.    Heald,  Thomas,  Greenfield,  Billinge,  Wigan. 

27th  Sept,1854.  ^Healey.  Samuel  R.,  7,  Dale  street,  and  West- 
bank,  Woolton. 

24th  Oct.,  1854.    Heginbottom,  George,  Birkdale  park,  Southport. 

2nd  April,  1868.  *Hewitt,  James,  1,  Dover  street. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,   James,   F.B.S..  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  26, 
Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  London,  W. 

28rd  Sept.,  1854.    Eindmarsh,  Fred.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  4,  New 
Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.G. 

12th  Jan.,  1860.  X'Holden,  Adam,  48,  Church  street. 

18th  Jan.,  1866.  *Holden  B.,  57,  Dale  street 

18th  Deo.,  1856.    Holdm,  Tkanuu,  Springfield,  Bolton. 

24th  Sept,  1854.  *HoU,  William  D.,  28,  Edge  lane. 

2drd  Not.,  1848.  «Horsfall,    Thomas    Berry,    Bellamour    hall, 
Bngeley,  Stafibrdshire. 

6th  Dec.,  1860.  ^^Houghton,  James,  84,  Bodney  street. 

14th  April,  1853.  ^Houghton,  Richard  H.,  Sandheys,  Waterloo. 

4th  Dec,  1856.  ^Howell,  Edward,  26,  Church  street 

Mayor  Lan.,  1849-50.    Howitt,  Thomas,  Lancaster. 

p.  8th  No?.,  1849.  Howion,  Very  Rev.  John  Saul,  D,D.,  The 
Deanery,  Chester. 

27th  Sept,  1854.  ♦Hubback,   Joseph,  1,  Brunswick  street,  and 
Rodney  street 
p.      10th  Dec.,  1857.  *Huohes,  John  R.,  17,  Tower  chambers. 

6th  April,  1854.    Hughes,  Thomas,  2,  Groves  terrace,  Chester. 
8th  Feb.,  1862.    Hulton,  William  Adams,  Hurst  grange,  Preston. 
Mayor  Ch.  1851-52.    Humberston,  Philip  Stapleton,  Chester. 

p.  28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *ffume,  Rev.  Abraham,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 
F.R.S.  North.  Antiq.  Copenhagen,  Corr. 
Mem.  S.A.  Scot,  Hon.  Mem.  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  6,  Rupert 
lane,  President. 

2l8t  May,  1867.    Hume,  Hamilton,  F.R.G.S.,  Cooma,  Yass,  New 
South  Wales. 

10th  Feb.,  1870.    Hyde,  John,  Hesketh  street,  Southport. 


Ist  April,  1852.  ♦Jacob,    John    Gibborn,    56,    Church    street. 
Treasurer. 

5th  Dec,  1861.    Jackson,  William,  Fleatham  house,  St  Bees. 

9drd  Nov.,  1848,    Jaoson,  Charles  R.,  Barton  hall,  Preston. 
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P.      and  May,  1861.  4Jeffbrt,  F.  J.,  45,  Churoh  street,  and  Woolton 
hall. 

Slst  Hay,  1857.  *Jeffery,  James  Beddecliffe,  45,  Church  street, 
and  Wooltou  hall. 

28rd  Not.,  1848.  ^Johnson, J ohiiH.,7,Ghurch  street, and Southport 

29rd  Sept.,  1854.    Jones,  £dward,  The  Larches,  Handsworth. 

8rd  May,  1849.  ^Jones,  Morris  Charles,  20,  Abercromby  square. 

2ttd  Dec.,  1858.  *Jones,  Bobert,  7,  Batcbelor  street 

0th  Dec.,  1849.  ^cJones,  Roger  L.,  Sunnyside,  1,  Bel?idere  road, 
Prince's  park. 

15th  Sept,  1854.    Jones,  Thomas,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  Chetham  Library, 
Manchester. 

llUi  Deo.,  1856.    Jones,  W.  Hope,  Hooton,  Chester. 

9th  Jan.,  1868.    Jones,  Roy.  Charles,  Rock  Feny. 

K 

r.       8rd  May,  1849.    Kendrick,  James,  M.D.,  Warrington.      ^     ' 

p.    5th  March,  1868.  *EiIpin,  J.  T.,  Trafford  chambers,  58,  South  John 
street,  and  6,  Grove  street  .   : 

4th  Dec.,  1862.  *King,  Lieiit-Col.  Vincent  Ashfield,  18,  Tower 
chambers,  and  Point  of  Ayr,  Oxton. 

bthNoT.,  1868.  'i'King,  John  Thomson,  Clayton  square. 


6th  March,  1862.  *Laird,  John,  M.P.,  Hamilton  square,  Birken- 
head. 

28rd  Not.,  1848.    Langton,  William, Bank,  Manchester. 

Leigh,  Miss,  The  Limes,  Hale. 

28rd  Not.,  1848.    Legh,  G. Cornwall,  M.P.,  High  Legb,  Enutsford. 

Ist  Dec.,  1859.    IaqIi,  W,J.,  M.P.,  Lyme  park,  Disley,  Stockport. 

10th  Dec.,  1857.    Leigh,  Mc^or  Egerton,  The  West  hall.  High 
Leigh,  Knutsford. 

Ist  Not.,  1866.  *LilIe^,  John   H.,    H.M.    Customs,   Revenue 
buildings. 


6th  Mar.,  1862.    McCorquodale,  Lieut.-Colonel  G.,  Newton-le- 
Willows. 

15th  April,  1858.  *McInues,  J.,  28,  Lightbody  street 

27th  Sept,  1854.  *Macfie,  Robert  Andrew,  M.P.,  80,  Moorflelds, 

and  Ashfield  hall,  Neston. 
28rd  Not.,  1848.  M'Quie,  Pstbb  Robinson,  9,  Brunswick  street, 

and  Thornton  lodge,  Merton  road,  Bootle, 

VlOE-PaSSIDKNT. 
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6th  May,  1868.  *MaeTae,   John   Wrigley,    23,    Hacldn's    hey; 

and  Seaforth  house,  Seaforth. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.  x^Marsden,  George,  Old  Churchyard,  and  Vernon 
priory,  Edge  hill. 

let  Dec,  1859.    Marsh,  John,  Rann  lea,  Rainhill. 

p.  6th  June,  1851.  Marsh,  John  Fitchett,  Fairfield  house,  War- 
rington. 

let  Dec,  1864.    Marson,  James,  Warrington. 

let  Dec,  1864.  ♦Mathews,  John,  Highfield,  Bock  Ferry,  Birken- 
head. 

6th  Mar.,  1862.  *Mathison,  William,  11,  Dale  street. 

p.  28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Mayeb.  Joseph,  F.S.A.,  M.R.  Asiat.  S.,F.E.S., 
F.R.S.  North.  Ant.  Copenhagen,  Associ^ 
Stranger  de  la  Societe  Imperiale  des  Anti- 
qu aires  de  France,  Hon.  Mem.  SS.  Anti., 
Normandie,  I'Ouest,  la  Morinie,  Societe 
d' Emulation  d'Ahbeville,  &c,  68,  Lord  street, 
Vice-Peesident. 

nh  Dec,  1865.  *  Miller,  Henry,  Tozteth  dock. 
2nd  Jan.,  1862.  *Milligan,  James,  jun.,  Eld  wood  End,  Grassen- 
dale,  Aigburth. 

2l8t  Feb.,    1861.    Mills,  John,  Middle  School,  Warrington. 

20th   May,  1860.    Mills,  Bobert,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  27,  Promenade, 
Bochdale. 

p.  21st  Dec,  1854.  *Milner,  William,  Bentley  road,  and  Phoenix 
Safe  Works,  Windsor. 

8rd  Dec,  1857.     Moore.  Bev.  Bichard  B.,  A.M.,    St.  Anne's, 
Eccleston,  St.  Helens. 

p.  8th  Nov.,  1849.  Moore,  Bev.  Thomas,  A.M.,  Midleton  College, 
County  of  Cork. 

p.  28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Mos8,  Bev.  John  James,  LL.D.,  East  Lydford 
Rectory,  Somerset. 

3rd  Dec,  1868.    Moubert,    Adolphus,   Qarswood-Ashton,    War- 
rington. 

8rd  Dec,  1857.    Moult,  William,  21,  Leigh  street,  and  Enowaley. 

1 1th  Dec,  1856.    Myres,  John  James,  Bank  parade,  Preston. 

N 

H.  S.  Ches.  1857.    Naylor,  Richard,  Hooton  hall,  Chester. 

p.         Ist  Nov.,  1866.    Newbigging,  Thomas,  Bacup. 

19th  Mar.,  1863.    Newsham,  Bichard,  Preston. 

28rd  Nov.,  1848.  Nicholson,  James,  F.S.A.,  Thelwall  haU,  War- 
rington. 

29th  Sept.,  1854.  *Nottingham,  John,  M.D.,  F.B.A.S.,  F.B.S. 
Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen,  20,  Bos- 
common  street. 
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P.       eth  Dec.,  1849.    Ormcrod,  George,  D.C.L.,F.R.S.,F.S. A.,  F.G.S., 
Sedbury  park,  Chepstow. 

3rd  Jan.,  1850.  *OYerend,  James,  55,  Hope  street. 

8pd  Dec,  1857.    Ozley,  Frederick,  6,  Hungerford  rd.,  London,  N. 


23rd  Nov.,  1858.  ^Paris,  Thomas  Jeremiah,  68,  Lord  street 

18th  Dec.,  1856.    Parker,  Rohert  Townley,  Guerdon  hall,  Preston. 

7th  Mar.,  1850.  Patten,  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson,  M.P.,  Bank 
hall,  Warrington. 

6th  Dec.,  1849.  Pearce,  George  Massie,  Hackin's  hey,  and 
Ormskirk. 

1  Ith  Dec.,  1856.  Pedder,  Henry  New$ham,  9,  Queen's  gate,  Prince 
Albert  road,  South  Kensington,  Ix>ndon,  S. 

l8t  Dec.,  1864.    Perry,  Her.  S.  G.  F.,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Tot- 
tington,  near  Bury. 

2l8t  March,  1860.  *PeUy,  Thcnuu  Shaw, 

12th  Dec,  1867.  Pickering,  James,  Fisher  house,  Orrell,  near 
Wigan. 

6th  Jan.,  1849.  tPicton,  James  AUanson,  F.8.A.,  Queen  Insur- 
ance buildings.  Dale  street,  and  Sandyknowe, 
Wavertree, 

3rd  May,  1849.    Pierpoint,  Benjamin,  St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Pilkington,  James,  Park  pi.  House,  Blackburn. 

10th  Feb.,  1853.    Piatt,  Robert,  Stalybridge. 

Ist  Dec,  1864.  *Porter,  John,  Clayton  square. 

12th  March,  1857.  ^Preston,  Geo.  Theo.  Robert,  13,  Vernon  street, 
Dale  street,  and  Belmont  house,  Belmont  rd. 

6th  Dec,  1849.  ^Preston,  William,  13,  Vernon  street,  and  EUel 
Grange,  near  Lancaster. 

14th  Jan.,  186 i.  ^Priest,  Thomas  £.,  Clarendon  rooms.  South 
John  street. 

R 

15th  March,  1849.  Rawlinson,  Robert,  C.B.,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  Sanitary 
Commissioner,  Local  Go?emment  Act  Office, 
8,  Richmond  terrace,  Whitehall;  and  Lan- 
caster lodge,  Boltons,  West  Brompton. 

13th  Sept.,  1854.  *Raynes,  James  Trevelyan,  37,  Oldhall  street, 
and  Rock  park.  Rock  Ferry. 

29th  Dec,  1854.    Rees,  William,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 

3rd  Dec,  1863.  Rhodocanakis,  Captain  H.H.  the  Prince,  Man- 
chester. 
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20th  Deo.,  1855.    Robin,  Rev.  P.  R.,  A.M.,  Woodohurah,  Bir- 
kenhead. 

28rd  Nov.,  1848.  ^Robinson,  Charles  Backhouse. 

1st  Dec..  1664.  ^Robinson,  John.  41,  Lord  street. 

8rd  Jan.,  1850.  ^Ronald,  Robert  Wilson,  19,  Dale  street 

15th  April,  1858.    Rooke.  Rev.  W.  J.  £.,  M.A.,  Tunstal  Vicarage, 
Kirby  Lonsdale. 

15th  April,  1858.    Rowlinson.  W.,  Windermere. 

S5th  Sept.,  1854.    Rylands,  Peter,  M.P.,  Bewsej house, Warrington. 

p.     13th  Dec,  1854.    Rtlands,  Thomas  Glazbbbook,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.t 
Warrington,  Vice-Pbesidbnt. 

8 

0th  Deo.,  1855.  *Sandbach,  W.  R.,  Bank  buildings,  Cook  street, 
and  The  Cottage,  Aigburth. 

p.        7th  Sept,  1851.    Sansom,    Thomas,   F.B.S.E.,    Custom  House, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

8th  Jan.,  1852.    Sharp,  John,  The  Hermitage,  Lancaster. 

28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Sharpe.  Edmund,  A.M.,  Cwm  Alvn,  Llannrst 
North  Wales. 

2nd  June,  1858.    Sharpe^  William,  102,  Piccadilly,  London. 

2Srd  Nov.,  1848.    Simpson,  Rev.  Samuel,  A.M.,  The  Greaves,  near 
Lancaster. 

p.       16th  April,  1868.  *Shith,  Henbt  Ecroyd,  Aldboro' house,  Egre- 
mont,  Birkenhead. 

2nd  May,  1850.  *Smith,  James,  Berkeley  house,  Seaforth. 

16th  Sept,  1864.    Smith,  John,  Laugley,  near  Macclesfield. 

20th  Feb.,  1868.    Smith.  Samuel,  jun.,  8,  Croxteth  road,  Prince's 
park. 

12th  Mar.,  1868.  tSqnnrpy,  Andrew  Tucker.  Gorsey  Hey,  Higher 
Bebington,  and  Dock  Office. 

2nd  Nov.,  1854.    Stainer.  William,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 

8rd  Jan.,  1856.    Stamforth,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.,  Storrs,  Winde^ 
mere. 

5th  Feb.,  1868.    Steele,  Alexander,  Ph.Dr.,  Bay  View  house.  The 
Crescent,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 

18th  Dec.,  1855.    Steiner,  F.,  Hyndbum,  Aocrington. 

4th  Mar.,  1852.  >^Sykes,  James,  115,  Dale   street,  78,  Rodney 
street,  and  Breck  house,  Poulton-le-fylde. 


18th  Nov.,  1869.  ^Thomas,  George,  Lord  street 

hompson,  Henry,  168,  Up] 
and  11,  North  John  street 


18th  Feb.,  1858.  ♦Thompson,  Henry,  158,  Upper  Parliament  et, 
id  11,  North  Jo' 
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ISIfa  Sept.,  1854.  *Thornle7,  Samuel,  Deane  road,  Faiifleld. 

17th  Jan.,  1807.    Thorp,  Henry,  Whalley  Range,  Manchester. 

p.        8th  Dec.,  1851.  «Tinne,  John  A..  F.R.G.8.,  Briarley,  Aigburih. 

8th  Jan.,  1862.  *Torr,  John,  16,  Exchange  buildings  West,  and 
Eastham. 

H.S.  Lane.,  1857.    Towneley,  Charles,  Towneley,  Burnley. 

F.        2nd  Apiil,  1867.  *Tow8on,  John  Thomas,  F.RG.S.,  47,  Upper 
Parliament  street,  and  Sailors*  Home. 

14th  April,  1808.  ^tTumer,  Charles,  M.P.,  4,  Lancelot's  hey,  and 
Dingle  head. 

27th  Sept,  1854.  *Tumer,  John  Hay  ward,  28,  Abercromby  square. 

6th  Dec,  1840.    Turner,  Edward,  High  street,  Newcastle,  Staf- 
fordshire. 

U 

801  Mar.,  1864.    Underwood,  Rev.  Charles  W.,  A.M.,  Histon 
Vicarage,  Cambridge. 


28td  Nov.,  1848.  *Varty,  Thomoi,  Stag-stones,  Penrith. 

16th  Dec.,  1869.    Vaudrey,    Benjamin   Llewellyn,   Tushingham 
hall,  Whitchurch. 

14th  April,  1863.  ^Yose,  James,  M.D.,  5,  Gambier  terrace,  Hope 
street. 

W 

Myr.  C.  1838-80,4840.    Walker,  Sir  Edward  Samud,  Berry  hill,  Mans- 
field, Notts. 

1  1th  Dec.,  1856.    Wdlmsley,  Thomae,  Preeton. 

Deo.  8rd,  1868.  «Walthew,  J.  M.,  1,  Tower  chambers,  and  80, 
Percy  street. 

12th  Deo.,  1867.  ^Walmsley,  GUbert  G.,  Lord  street 

6th  Mar.,  1851.    Warburton,  Rowland    Eyles    Egerton,  Arley 
hall,  Cheshire. 

2  J  St  May,  1867.    Ward,  John  Angus,  Hooton  Lodge,  Chester. 
8rd  May,  1864.  «Waterhouse,  John  Dockray,  1,  Oldhall  street 

p.        6th  Dee.,  1861.  ♦Watebhovse,  Nicholas,  Rake  lane. 

17th  Deo.,  1857.    Watts,  Sir  James,  Manchester. 

2nd  May,  1860.     Way,  Albert,  A.M.,  F.S.A.,  Wonham  manor, 
Reigate,  Siurrey. 

iBt  Feb.,  1840.  ^Webster,  Geoi^e,  6,  York  buildings,  Dale  street, 
and  Mossley  hill,  Aigburth. 

f.       8rd  Jan.,  1866.    WeUon,  Thomas  A.,  F.S.S.,  01,  Mortimer  road, 
De  BeauToir  square,  London,  N. 
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Idth  Mar.,  1862.  Westminster,  Most  Noble  the  Marquess  of, 
83,  Upper  Grosvenor  street,  London,  and 
Eaton  nail,  Chester. 

2nd  June,  1858.  *Whitley,  George,  5,  Clayton  square,  and  Brom- 
borough. 

9th  Oct,  1854.    Whitley,  Rev.  John,  A.M.,  Newton  rectory, 
Newton-le- Willows. 

6th  June,  1850.    Whitley,  Rey.  William,  B. A., Catsclough,  Wins- 
ford,  Cheshire. 

80th  Nov.,  1854,  Wilkinson,  Thomas  Turner,  F.R.A.S.,  Corr. 
Mem.  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.  Manch.,  Burnley. 

14th  Feb.,  1861.    Wilson,  J.  M.,  Hardshaw  street,  St.  Helens. 

18th  Nov.,  1866.  ^Winder,  Thomas,  Coniston  House,  Walton. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.  Wood,  Isaac  Moreton,  Newton,  near  Middle, 
wich. 

7th  Dec,  1865.     Wood,  R.  H.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S..  Mem.  Corr.  Soc. 
Antiq.  deNormandie,  Crumpsail,  Manchester. 

7th  May,  1855.  *  Woodhotuty  John  Qeorge,  Bronte  House,  Ever- 
ton  Valley. 

14th  May,  1868.  *Wordley,  W.  G.,  15,  Sweeting  street. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


6th  Feb.,  1851.  Akerman,  John  Yonge,  Hon.  M.R.S.L.;  F.8.A. 
Newcastle ;  F.R.S.  of  Northern  Antiquities ; 
Corr.  Mem.  SS.  Antiq.  Scot,  France,  Itussia, 
Switzerland,  Rome ;  Hon.  Mem.  Roy.  Acad., 
Stockholm;  London. 

27th  Sept,  1854.    Babington, Charles  Cardale,  A.M.,F.R.S.,F.S.A., 
F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Cambridge. 

6th  Feb.,  1851.  Blaauw,  William  Henry,  A.M.,  F.S.A.,  Beech- 
land,  Uckfield. 

1st  Nov.,  1860.    Brown,  James,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

6th  Feb.,  1851.     Charlton,  Edward,  M.B..F.S.A.Newc.,  7,Eldon 
square,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

p.        1st  Feb.,  1855.    Clarke,  Joseph,  F.S.A.,  Saffiron  Walden,  Essex. 

10th  May,  1859.  Cochet,  M.L' Abbe,  Inspector  of  Antiquities  and 
Monuments  in  Normandy,  Dieppe. 

27th  Sept.,  1854.  Gray,  John  Edward,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S., 
&o.,  British  Museum,  London. 

p.    27th  Sept,  1854.    Latham,  R.  Gordon,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  09,  Disraeli 
road,  Putney,  London. 
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9th  Dec,  1852.  MacAdam,  Bobert,  18,  College  square  East, 
Belfast 

27th  Sept.,  1854.  MurchisoD,  Sir  Roderick  Impey,  G.C.  St.  8., 
A.M.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  P.R. 
Geogr.  S.,  Hon.  M  R.I.A.,  Director-General 
of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  Trust.  Brit  Mus. ;  Hon.  Mem. 
Acadd.  St  Fetersburgh,  Berlin,  Copenhagen ; 
Corr.  Mem.  Inst.  France,  &o,,  16,  Belgrave 
square,  London. 

27th  Sept,  1654.  Owen,  Richard,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.8., 
F.G.S.,  British  Museum,  London. 

r.  7th  May,  1851.  Pidgeon,  Henry  Clarke,  10,  St  Leonard's  ter- 
race, Maida  hill  West,  London. 

27th  Bept,1854.  PhUUps,  John,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 
Professor  of  Geolosnr,  and  Keeper  of  the  Uni- 
versity Museum,  Oxford;  Hon.  Mem.  Imp. 
Acad.,  Moscow;  Societeyaudoise,&o., Oxford. 

27Ui  Sept,  1854.  Sahine,  General  Sir  Edward,  R.A.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Pres.  R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  18,  Ashley  place, 
London,  S.W.,  and  Woolwich. 

27th  Sept,  1654.  Sedgwick,  Rev.  Adam,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 
F.R.A.S.,  Hon.  M.R.LA.,  Woodwardian  Pro- 
fessor, Trinity  CoUege,  Camhridge. 

p.  6th  Feh.,  1851.  Smith,  Charles  Roach,  F.S.A.,  Memher  of  the 
Roy.  Soc.  NorUi.  Antiq.  Copenhagen,  Hon. 
Mem.  8S.  Antiq.,  France,  Normandy,  Scot- 
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ADDKESS 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HISTORIC  SOCIETY 

or  LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE. 

By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.^  dc,  dc,  President. 
Bead  6th  Notxmbbb,  1808. 


In  the  past  year,  gentlemen,  when  you  chose  me  President  of 
your  Society,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  thanking  you  in  this 
room  for  an  honour  which  I  value  very  deeply ;  and  this 
evening  I  cannot  do  more  than  reiterate  the  acknowledgments 
then  made.  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  not  heen  so  active, 
nor  80  punctual  in  attendance,  as  your  President  should  be ; 
but  most  of  you  here  know  well  how  various  are  the  duties 
which  compel  my  absence  from  your  meetings.  I  am  thus 
doubly  affected  by  the  proof  of  confidence  you  gave  me  some 
days  ago,  because  it  shows  that,  for  all  my  shortcomings,  the 
Historic  Society  understands  that  my  heart  is  still  with  it, 
though  in  bodily  presence  I  be  elsewhere  engaged.  Were  I 
to  set  before  you  now  the  divers  causes  which  have  thrown 
my  proper  duties  into  the  hands  of  others,  I  feel  sure 
you  would  sympathize  with  and  pardon  me.  They  were 
indeed  imperative,  and  I  can  but  beg  your  leniency  to  excuse 
a  disrespect  which  was  unavoidable.  If  there  be  any  here 
who  should  feel  an  interest,  and  a  very  deep  interest,  in  the 
Historic  Society,  it  is  its  President ;  not  merely  for  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  office  he  holds,  but  also  for  the  recollec- 
tion that  he  was  among  the  first  to  form  the  idea  of  such  a 
society,  and  among  the  first  to  put  that  idea  into  a  practicable 
shape.    In  the  body  of  gentlemen  round  me  to-night,  I  see 


the  representatives,  I  might  say  heirs,  of  those  personal 
friends  who  established  this  institution, — an  institution,  be  it 
remembered,  almost  the  earliest  of  its  kind  in  the  North  of 
England.  To  find  myself  chosen  President  of  such  a  body 
was  a  very  keen  pleasure ;  and  your  vote  at  the  last  meeting, 
which  confirmed  me  in  office  for  another  year,  was  yet  more 
grateful,  for  the  reason  I  have  alluded  to.  For  such  a  mark 
of  confidence,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  heartily. 

In  the  two  addresses  which  I  read  to  this  society  last  year, 
I  dwelt  most  especially  upon  the  antiquarian  interests  of  our 
own  country ;  ground  rather  dangerous  to  tread,  unless  one 
be  prepared  to  engage  in  a  score  of  friendly  controversies, 
which  I,  a  busy  citizen,  have  not  leisure  to  undertake. 
Nevertheless,  the  correspondence  which  the  second  of  those 
papers,  in  particular,  drew  upon  me,  was  very  encouraging. 
Independently  of  the  arguments  for  or  against  my  views  con- 
tained therein,  which,  as  a  simple  seeker  after  truth,  I  could 
weigh  with  pleasure  and  profit  though  they  failed  to  convince, 
it  showed  that  the  old  fanaticism,  which  rejected  all  things 
strange  and  novel,  merely  as  such,  was  dying  out,  or  had 
learned  to  be  ashamed  of  its  obtrusion.  There  were  those 
among  my  correspondents  whose  course  of  reading,  or  natural 
bent,  led  them  to  dissent  from  my  opinion  on  this  matter  or 
that,  but  the  mass,  or  rather  the  entirety,  showed  a  compre- 
hension of  the  points  at  issue,  and  an  interest  in  the  theory, 
which  was  to  me  as  surprising  as  it  was  gratifying.  I  hope, 
and  indeed  feel  sure,  that  this  intelligence,  this  newly-wakened 
regard  for  the  subjects  of  our  study,  is  not  to  be  considered 
solely  characteristic  of  our  town  or  county,  but  rather  as  a 
tendency  of  the  whole  kingdom,  from  which  one  may  expect 
the  very  highest  benefit  to  science,  to  social  knowledge,  ay, 
and  to  religion,  in  the  course  of  its  expansion.  Everywhere 
we  see  what  a  strengthening  grasp  our  pursuits  are  taking  on 
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the  natioQal  mind.  Especially  we  see  it  in  the  eagemeis 
with  which  the  press  takes  up  any  complaint  of  neglect  to 
local  monnments.  Let  bat  a  cross  fall  in  the  desert  cemetery 
of  IcolmkiU^  and  the  Times  opens  its  arms  to  the  anonymous 
aYenger»  and  boldly  in  its  own  name  denounces  the  whole 
Clan  Campbell  and  the  great  Mao  Callum  Mhor.  If  a  whisper 
circulate  that  the  worst  of  England's  kings  is  about  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  bis  mouldering  tomb,  a  thousand  eyes  are  sternly 
fixed  upon  the  spot ;  and  did  the  workmen  only  wink^  there  are 
those  prepared  to  publicly  reprimand  them  for  the  sacrilege. 
There  is  a  fire  at  Croydon  Church,  and  the  columns  of  the 
Thunderer  are  freely  thrown  open  to  architects,  amateurs,  and 
defenders  of  the  Whitgift  Hospital,  all  somehow  advocating 
the  reetoration  of  its  monuments.  Jerusalem,  I  am  told, 
resembles  a  newly-projected  line  of  railway,  owing  to  the 
enthusiastic  exertions  of  lieut.  Frideaux  and  his  fellow- 
labourers;  and  very  shortly,  I  hopoi  an  equal  stir  will  be 
created  on  Mount  Sinai. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  exploration  of  foreign  countries, 
nor  in  the  prosecution  of  studies  that  may  be  called  European 
in  interest,  that  this  spirit  shows  itself.  Scarcely  is  there  a 
Parish,  certainly  not  a  Hundred, — to  use  the  old  English 
measure, — which  has  not  found  its  profit  in  the  new  Benais- 
sance.  On  every  side  we  see  persons,  well-meaning  and 
enthusiastic,  if  not  always  quite  judicious,  who  devote  their 
time  and  pains  and  money  to  the  task  of  rebuilding  or  restor- 
ing some  one  among  the  memorials  of  antiquity  which  lie  to 
the  hand  of  every  one  in  our  ancient  fatherland.  It  is  a  pros- 
pect most  cheering  to  the  mature  Archaeologist,  who — if  he 
must  firom  time  to  time  regret  to  see  the  signs  of  haste  and 
ignorance  in  undertakings  that,  above  all  others,  should  be 
well  studied,  carefully  overlooked,  and  most  tenderly  carried 
through — must  still  be  alike  charmed  and  astonished  to 
observe  the  strides  his  favourite  science  has  taken  of  late 
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years,  among  all  classes  of  Englishmen.  He  rejoices  to  feel 
confident  that  henceforward  they  are  safe,  those  grey  memorials 
of  other  ages,  those  nodding  ruins,  those  ancient  churches, 
where  our  forefathers  alone  found  peace  among  the  dire  con- 
vulsions which  environed  them  without.  He  sees  that  every 
stone  and  beam  that  has  a  story,  every  mouldering  tree  to 
which  a  legend  hangs,  will  be  safe  henceforth,  and  that,  not 
by  the  careless,  and  oftentimes  injudicious,  liberality  of  some 
great  man,  but  preserved  by  the  tender  sentiment  of  a  nation. 
And  this  pleasant  security  has  come  to  him  in  latter  years, 
consoling  him  for  many  disappointments  and  regrets. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  archeeologist  has  especial  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  upon  the  line  of  study  he  has  embraced, 
in  troublous  times  such  as  those  in  which  we  are  now  living. 
A  grave  political  change  has  lately  transferred  the  power  of 
this  realm  to  a  class  hitherto  most  carefully  excluded  from 
authority.  A  measure  of  the  highest  interest  to  religion  is 
now  under  discussion,  a  measure  that  has  roused  men's 
deepest  feelings,  and  is  intimately  bound  up  with  those 
abstract  principles  of  government  on  which  European  mon- 
archies are  based.  Simultaneously  with  these  momentous 
novelties,  either  as  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  them,  a  hundred 
social  problems  have  suddenly  pressed  themselves  into  notice, 
and  demand  instant  attention.  This  is  not  a  political  society, 
nor  should  your  President  proclaim  his  creed,  whatever  it  may 
be,  jfrom  this  chair.  I  do  not  say  whether  I  approve,  or 
whether  I  dread,  those  changes  which  the  near  future  holds 
before  us.  But  in  any  case,  under  any  form  of  conviction, 
the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  archaeologist  finds  comfort. 
In  the  grave  retirement  of  his  study  he  has  watched  and 
weighed  the  mutations  of  humanity,  from  that  earliest  struggle 
of  man  with  man,  when  the  material  and  the  spiritual  first 
found. themselves  face  to  face,  enemies  from  the  beginning. 
He  has  seen  the  right  prevail,  and  become  the  wrong  in  its 


snceess;  he  has  seen  crime  triamphant,  and  the  cause  of 
homanity  flourishing  under  its  shadow,  in  its  despite.  He 
knows,  as  no  other  student  can  know,  with  what  strange 
weapons  the  progress  of  his  kind  has  been  protected.  Gods 
rise  and  fall  in  his  comprehensive  survey  ;  nations  are  lifted 
up,  and  swamped  beneath  the  flood  of  barbarism ;  arts  die 
without  disease,  and  spring  again  without  miracle.  He  sees 
licentious  republics  crushed,  to  flourish  in  a  despotism  ;  and 
despotism  nobly  broken,  to  the  glory  of  free  manhood.  Until 
at  lengtli  the  conviction  grows  upon  his  mind  that  our  forms 
are  nought,  our  efforts  unessential,  and  our  accidents  of  no 
effect  There  is  a  vaster  law  at  work  than  mortal  intelligence 
can  grasp,  a  law  which  moves  without  our  knowledge  or  will, 
a  law  so  deep  and  majestic  that  the  review  of  all  generations 
since  history  began  is  but  to  the  student  as  that  fragment  of 
a  comet's  untraceable  orbit  which  the  astronomer  may  measure 
out  but  cannot  turn  to  use.  There  is  a  faith  the  archaeologist 
learns,  with  wonder  and  delight,  in  the  calm  solitude  of  his 
study;  a  faith  wider  than  all  dogmas,  and  higher  than  all 
reasoning ;  faith  in  the  ultimate  destinies  of  his  kind.  One 
great  man,  one  great  race,  sins  and  passes ;  another  merits, 
and  passes  likewise ;  either  the  good  or  the  evil  seem  to  have 
been  alike  wasted  and  without  result.  But  from  every 
degradation  humanity  has  mounted  higher,  from  every  sleep 
has  wakened  to  a  larger  vitality.  The  foremost  axiom  of 
mechanics  is  as  true  of  the  must  complex  among  mechanisms 
as  of  the  simplest  of  machines.  Man  also  advances  from  the 
complicated  to  the  pure ;  and  every  step  of  his  advance  our 
science  loves  to  trace  out  and  meditate.  From  the  elaborate 
trinities  which  the  priests  of  Egypt  built,  to  the  exquisite 
idealism  of  the  Greeks,  was  a  step.  From  this  point  to  the 
hard  and  material  mythology  of  ancient  Bome  was  another. 
And  then  the  world  was  ready  to  accept  that  monotheism 
which  we  know.    The  elaborate  governments  of  the  old  world. 
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vriiii  their  strange  snbserrienoies,  and  liberties  stranger  still ; 
their  ignoranoe  and  their  enlightenment ;  their  republios  less 
free  than  despotisms,  and  their  despotisms  more  liberal  than 
republics ;  their  confusion  of  slave  and  free  man ;  their  unity 
of  ecclesiastic  with  civil  life;  their  abstract  rights  of  the 
state,  their  legal  rights  of  the  people  ;■  their  privileges  and 
penalties  of  a  heaven-bom  aristocracy ; — all  these  complica- 
tions are  so  bewildering  to  our  notions,  that  at  this  day  there 
are  as  many  theories  in  explanation  of  each  mystery  as  there 
are  histories  that  treat  of  it.  Tet  have  we  in  the  nineteenth 
century  derived  advantage  from  each  one  of  these  past 
organisations,  and  still  profit  by  the  experience  so  learned. 
In  this  larger  view,  our  science  is  almost  too  vast  for  steady 
thought^  yet  one  loves  to  speculate  upon  those  causes, — not 
indistinct  nor  too  fancifully  drawn,  though  they  be  almost  lost 
in  the  mist  of  ages, — which  may  yet  be  producing  their  effect 
upon  our  social  order  now.  Had  not  the  plebs  of  Rome 
seceded  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  should  we  have  been  last  year 
discussing  the  rights  of  the  working  class  ?  Had  the  Gracchi 
carried  through  their  Agrarian  revolution,  should  we  be  now 
face  to  face  with  the  question  of  Irish  land  tenure  ?  And  if 
Bome  had  held  a  creed  so  rounded  and  uncompromising  as 
do  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  or  Mahomet,  would  the  Irish 
Ohuroh  be  now  a  subject  of  contention  throughout  our  land  ? 
These  speculations  may  be  novel  to  some  among  the  younger 
members  here,  and  useless  to  prolong,  yet  I  think  every 
scholar  would  answer  them  in  the  negative. 

I  have  said  this  much  to  point  out  how  vast,  how  essential, 
is  the  line  of  study  we  profess  to  make  our  province ;  a  study 
linked  with  every  interest,  every  pleasure,  every  advantage, 
which,  even  in  this  late  day,  man  can  enjoy.  Consider  your 
science  in  this  comprehensive  view,  gentlemen,  whatever  be  the 
special  branch  of  it  you  take  up.  Thus  treated.  Archeology 
will  be  found  the  most  perfect  system  of  philosophy  that  has 


yet  been  meted  out.  It  giyes  peace  and  comfort  and  confi- 
dence when  trouble  overwhelms  the  land^  and  it  brings  with 
it  charity.  Whether  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Disraeli  prevail, 
we  know,  a  fortiori,  that  humanity  will  make  progress  still ; 
for  we  have  seen  through  what  perils,  and  how  much  more 
deadly  than  any  that  now  threaten,  the  unseen,  immutable 
law  has  steadily  pursued  its  course. 

And  in  regard  to  this,  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  our 
science,  gentlemen,  I  should  be  loth  to  let  slip  the  oppor- 
tunity of  alluding  to  that  novel  museum  which  our  fellow- 
townsman,  Mr.  Blackmore,  has  lately  presented  to  the  city  of 
Salisbury.  Most  here  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Blackmore 
in  his  professional  standing,  and  many,  I  hope,  are  intimate 
with  him  as  a  friend.  But  it  may  not  be  so  well  known  that 
he  is  a  zealous  follower  of  our  pursuits,  and  that  the  branch 
he  has  especially  taken  up  is  that  I  roughly  sketched  out  a 
moment  since.  Feeling  more  and  more  interested,  as  his 
researches  deepened,  in  those  remains  which  most  clearly 
display  man's  original  rank  in  the  order  of  creation,  and  his 
gradual  progress  upwards,  Mr.  Blackmore,  some  years  ago, 
began  to  gather  evidence  from  all  sides.  While  travelling  in 
America,  he  heard  that  the  celebrated  museum  of  Messrs. 
Sqaier  and  Davis  was  for  sale,  and,  profiting  by  a  strange 
apathy  of  public  spirit  in  the  United  States,  he  was  enabled 
to  secure  all  the  most  noteworthy  objects  which  had  at  that 
time  been  discovered  in  the  Western  "  Mounds."  From  this 
nucleus,  our  fellow- townsman — it  gives  me  pleasure  to  repeat 
that  description — has  been  steadily  working  on,  collecting, 
with  unwearied  diligence  and  intelligent  liberality,  all  that 
enduring  testimony  of  stone  and  metal  which  reveals  the 
earlier  conditions  of  our  race.  All  four  continents  and  the 
Asiatic  isles  have  been  laid  under  contribution  for  their 
ancient  treasures ;  and  by  the  side  of  these  are  placed  such 
instruments  of  corresponding  simplicity  as  serve  the  needs 
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of  savage  peoples  in  our  day ;  so  that  at  the  present  time, 
gentlemen,  I  can  assure  you  from  personal  knowledge  that 
Mr.  Blackmore's  museum,  illustrating  the  "  age  of  stone/'  is 
not  merely  the  first  as  most  perfect  in  the  world, — alike  for 
its  singular  wealth  and  admirable  arrangement, — but  may 
even  be  called  the  only  collection  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto 
attempted  to  grasp  the  whole  subject  in  that  detail  which  the 
student  must  require.  There  is  a  danger  that  few  collectors 
in  this  branch  of  archeology  have  avoided,  and  by  their  error 
much  undeserved  ridicule  has  been  cast  at  divers  times  upon 
their  labour.  It  is  —  too  hasty  generalisation.  Identical 
forms  of  weapon  or  tool  do  not  prove  identical  races,  nor 
even  a  stage  of  barbarism  equally  complete.  My  friend 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  who  is  an  honorary  member  of  this 
society,  was,  I  think,  the  first  to  indicate  the  unlikelihood  of 
many  theories  circulated  by  the  Professors  of  Denmark,  and 
their  proselytes  among  ourselves,  at  the  rise  of  this  new  science. 
And  Mr.  Blackmore,  in  the  arrangement  of  his  museum,  has 
acted  cautiously,  not  classing  celt  with  celt  upon  the  fact  of 
their  common  material  and  similar  rudeness  or  perfection  of 
form,  but  where  the  apparent  circumstances  of  their  discovery 
seemed  to  set  them  rather  among  the  bronzes,  he  has  not 
feared  to  give  them  room  in  the  place  which  theory  might 
refuse,  but  stubborn  fact  claims  for  them.  In  throwing  open 
to  the  world  a  collection  such  as  this,  Mr.  Blackmore  has 
performed  an  act  of  national  benefit.  Nor  is  his  spirit  of 
enquiry  yet  satisfied ;  for  he  is  at  this  moment,  I  believe, 
camping  on  the  prairie  in  pursuit  of  his  researches  into  the 
mystery  of  the  "  Mounds." 

And  the  mental  picture  which  we  may  draw  of  our  friend's 
position  to-night, — though  I  would  not  attempt  to  excite  your 
sympathy  by  dwelling  upon  its  details, — reminds  me  of  a  fact 
that  has  for  some  time  called  my  attention;  which  is — the 
fast-growing  interest  and  importance  of  American  archaeology. 


It  seems  to  me  part  of  my  duty,  as  President  of  a  society 
sach  as  this,  to  invite  the  attention  of  its  memhers  to  theories 
that  may  be  forming,  or  the  researches  now  prosecuted,  in  any 
quarter  of  the  world,  when  they  seem  to  bear  upon  the  larger 
treatment  of  our  science.     And  if  I  be  right  in  this  view, 
America,  of   all  countries,  is  least  to  be  neglected  in  our 
survey.     So  many  and  so  startling  have  been  the  discoveries 
on  that  continent  in  later  years,  that  a  movement  is  actually 
at  work,  among  the  leading  antiquaries  of  North  and  South 
alike,  which  would  deny  our  hemisphere  the  honour  and  title 
of  superior  antiquity,  in  favour  of  their  own.     The  New 
World,  they  say,  is  really  the  elder  of  the  two,  in  creation  or 
birth,  in  conception  of  life,  and  in  occupation  of  mankind. 
While  Europe  was  lost  in  the  blackest  night  of  ignorance  and 
brutality,  the  Toltec  empire  flourished  in  such  splendour  and 
contentment  as  our  hemisphere  never  saw  in  its  brightest  days. 
When  Rome  was  conquering  and  civilising,  the  Olmeques 
and  the  Quiches  cultivated  arts,  and  covered  their  country 
with  imperishable  trophies.     While  Egypt  and  Assyria  and 
Greece  were  struggling  to  knowledge,  the  Quinam6s  erected 
Cyclopean  temples  and  pyramids  which  endure  to  this  day  for 
a  testimony.     And  beyond  all  these  nations  that  we  know, 
and  times  we  can  identify,  in  an  age  so  distant  that  no  memory 
of  it  dwells  now  upon  the  earth,  mysterious  races  lived  and 
laboured  and  multiplied  exceedingly  there,  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  semi-civilisation.    Their  works  and  their  fortifications,' 
perhaps  their  tombs,  cover  leagues  of  the  Western  prairie.     A 
rising  town  stands  easily  within  one  of  the  vast  earthworks  of 
Circleville.     How  dense  must  that  population  have  been, 
which  could  occupy  and  defend  such  fortifications  !    And  what 
a  strange  condition  of  human  society  must  have  been  that  in 
which  multitudes  were  so  far  enlightened  as  to  combine  in 
these  vast  undertakings,  while  content  to  dwell  in  huts  so 
poorly  fashioned  that  no  vestige  of  them  remains.     For  there 
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is  not  now  a  trace,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  any  habitation,  and, 
what  is  even  more  strange,  scarcely  ever  has  a  human  bone 
or  mark  of  interment  been  observed.  Bnt  one  must  admit 
that  such  few  relics  as  Mr.  Squier  has  unearthed  con- 
firm the  national  belief  in  an  antiquity  almost  limitless. 

I  do  not  dwell  upon  this  subject,  further  than  to  point  out 
how  mysterious  is  the  history  of  this  people.  The  stupendous 
trophies  of  their  industry  stand  upon  the  plain,  like  the  hills 
or  river-beds  of  other  lands.  The  savage  Indian  of  our  day 
erects  his  tent  in  some  corner  of  the  huge  building,  but  lays 
no  claim  on  his  ancestors'  behalf  to  the  credit  of  constructing 
it  ;*  the  name  or  history  or  fate  of  the  "  mound  builders  " 
no  man  can  guess. 

The  same  disappointment  will  be  felt  by  the  traveller  in 
exploring  the  desert  of  California.  In  that  barren  region  he 
finds  temples  and  towers,  constructed  of  hewn  stones,  and 
still  fit  for  habitation  as  when  abandoned  countless  ages  since ; 
but  there  are  none  to  explain  their  origin.  Such  as  the 
conquering  Spaniards  found  them,  they  remain,  disclaimed 
and  dreaded  now  as  then  by  the  semi-civilised  people  who 
dwell  upon  the  edges  of  the  desert.  We  may  guess  that 
earth-builders  and  stone-builders  moved  South  or  West  under 
pressure  of  barbarous  foes,  of  famine,  of  pestilence,  or  of 
natural  restlessness ;  but  hitherto  there  has  been  no  evidence 
available  for  aught  but  merest  guesses  at  the  earlier  stages 
of  American  history.  The  historic  period,  according  to 
former  views, — it  may  be  that  a  great  revolution  in  this 


*  The  "  mouDd "  at  CircIeTille  consists  of  two  parts,  oommnnioating  by  a 
causeway.  The  circle  contains  abont  twenty-five  acres,  the  square  leading  from  it 
is  much  larger.  Those  interested  in  this  subject  of  the  American  mounds  and 
their  builders  will  do  well  to  consult  Messrs.  Squier  and  Dayis's  surrey  of  the 
Mississipi  valley,  and  the  Aboriginal  Monuments  of  the  former  gentleman.  It  is 
with  some  hesitation  that  I  also  recommend  an  extraordinary  work,  called 
**Dee-goo'dah"  by  Mr.  W.  Pigeon.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  information  of 
a  very  startling  nature,  bnt  the  accounts  of  the  mounds,  if  accurate, —and  I  do  not 
know  that  they  have  been  disputed, — are  much  more  complete  and  copious  than 
any  others  I  have  met  with. 
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ie9pect  is  impending;    I  shall  speak  of  it  presently, — the 
historic  period  was  fonnerly  fixed  aboat  the  tenth  century, 
when  the  Toltec  empire  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  glory.     Com- 
mencing the  story  at  that  date,  we  get  on  smoothly  enough 
for  awhile ;  and  even  the  habitual  scoffer,  a  kind  of  man  of 
which  there  are,  alas  !  so  many  in  the  world,  begins  to  think 
there   may  be  ''something  in  it"    Suddenly,  however,  he 
comes  upon  a  tale  of  a  cock  and  a  bull, — I  mean  of  a  devil, 
a  pretty  woman,  a  cup  of  strong  drink,  and  a  monarch 
bewitched ;  such  a  story,  in  fact,  as  delighted  our  innocent 
minds  in  the  nursery.     Should  the  student's  faith  survive  this 
startling  test,  he  will  find  the  sober  course  of  history  renewed 
for  a  few  years  more,  until  his  author,  weary  no  doubt  of  dry 
facts,  takes  another  bold  plunge  into  the  spiritual  world,  and 
returns  to  earth  with  information  more  marvellous  than  ever. 
So   the  history  of  Anahuac  proceeds,  until  at  length  the 
compiler  frankly  gives  up  the  attempt  to  pursue  these  singular 
events,  and  starts  afresh  at  a  subsequent  date,  where,  I  regret 
to  add,  he  shortly  flounders  about  as  wildly  as  ever.     And 
the  same  remark  must  be  made  of  the  Quich6  history,  and 
the  Maya ;  as  to  the  story  of  the  Quinam^s,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  about  it.     Nevertheless  I  am  not  prepared  to  dis- 
believe the  entirety  of  these  legends.     The  story  of   the 
Boman  kings  is  as  wild,  and  yet  one  knows  that  a  great 
substratum  of  fact,  if  not  of  truth,  underlies  that  fable.    In 
Aztec  times  the  records  were  kept  with  a  care  that  might 
shame  Europe,  and  the  historians  of  that  date  looked  to  the 
extant  works  of   their  Toltec  predecessors  with  the  same 
feeling  that  many  of  our  modem  writers  have  towards  Gibbon 
and  Hooker.    But  of  the  volumes  which  were  objects  of  their 
emulation,  how  few  survive !     The  Bishop  of  Quesaltenango, 
we  are  told,  built  up  a  pile  of  them  as  high  as  his  Cathedral 
and  set  fire  to  it.     Three  days  these  inestimable  treasures 
burnt !     And  when  a  Bishop  gives  the  lead,  who  but  Bitualists 
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refuse  to  follow  ?  Every  priest,  every  bigoted  haciendero, 
sought  out  with  curious  pains  the  records  in  his  reach,  and 
utterly  destroyed  them  every  one.  It  was  not  alone  in  the 
middle  ages  that  such  senseless  vandalism  was  practised. 
Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  fanatics  vied  with  each 
other  in  effacing  the  memorials  of  former  faith  and  civilisation. 
But  a  few  of  these  books,  called  codices,  were  preserved,  and 
found  their  way  at  various  times  into  the  collections  of  Europe. 
It  may  be  also, — I  think  M.  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  holds 
out  hope  of  such  good  fortune, — that  a  considerable  number 
still  remain  in  the  Indians'  hands,  and  in  the  old  libraries  of 
Spain,  which  will  in  process  of  time  be  given  to  the  public. 

It  is  of  these  codices  that  I  would  say  a  few  words.  The 
character  in  which  they  are  composed  is  pictorial,  much  more 
so,  to  my  eyes,  than  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt.  For  ages 
the  art  of  reading  them  has  been  forgotten,  or,  if  still  pre- 
served by  the  Indians, — of  which  we  have  no  evidence  at  all, — 
is  most  jealously  guarded.  But  for  some  years  the  rumour 
has  circulated  that  M.  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  an  eminent 
authority, — our  only  authority  in  fact,  for  very  much  of  Ameri- 
can history, — possesses  the  key  of  these  strange  characters, 
or  has  at  least  made  such  progress  in  deciphering  them  as 
gives  us  reasonable  hope  for  the  future.  This  report  he  has 
at  length  confirmed  by  the  publication  of  a  work,*  telling 
his  system,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  obtained 
the  clue.  I  have  not  yet  read  the  book,  but  if  M.  Brasseur 
de  Bourbourg  has  indeed  discovered,  as  I  am  told,  a  perfect 
analysis  of  the  "  picture  writing,"  dated  within  a  few  years  of 
the  Conquest,  and  now  produced  under  the  respectable 
guarantee  of  the  Boyal  Librarian  at  Madrid,  we  may  reason- 
ably hope  to  obtain  information  therefrom  of  most  singular 
interest  and  value.     I  cannot  tell  you  upon  what  principle  the 

*  QoAtre  letters  lur  la  Mexique.    Paris :  MalsonneuTe.    London :  Triibner  Ss  Co. 
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piotares  are  translated,  bat  if  M.  de  Bourbourg  be  confirmed 
by  this  discovery  in  the  view  he  seems  to  have  taken,  follow- 
ing M.  Anbin,  some  years  ago,  as  to  their  meaning  and  valne, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Mexican  hieroglyphic  was  sometimes 
phonetic  and  sometimes  allegorical,  or,  as  M.  Anbin  terms  it, 
sometimes  formed  a  rebus.  4^  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
utter  uncertainty,  and  one  might  almost  say  inherent  impro- 
bability, of  such  a  mode  of  expression,  was  one  of  the 
principal  objections  to  M.  Ghampollion  s  theory  of  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics ;  and  the  cause  from  which  has  risen  such  con- 
fusion as  may  be  noted  in  the  various  translations  made 
according  to  his  system.f  I  cannot  but  observe  also,  that  a 
coincidence  "of  the  most  curious"  will  be  found,  if  the  antique 
Egyptian  and  the  ancient  Toltec  be  alike  proved  to  have 
conceived, — simultaneously  and  without  knowledge  of  each 
other, — a  mode  of  recording  events,  equally  ingenious  and 
equally  cumbrous,  though  in  characters  utterly  anlike.  But 
if  M.  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  has  indeed  discovered  a  new 
key,  or  developed  a  new  theory,  I  can  only  recommend  any 
person  here  who  feels  an  interest  in  ancient  history  to  study 
his  recent  work ;  promising  them,  from  my  knowledge  of  this 
eminent  arohseologist,  that  whether  they  be  converted  or  not 
to  the  theory  of  man's  higher  antiquity  on  the  American 
continent,  at  least  they  will  learn  a  vast  quantity  of  new  facts, 
will  conceive  a  multitude  of- new  possibilities,  and  will 
thoroughly  enjoy  a  very  charming  style,  which  is  not  to  be 
lightly  esteemed  because  it  seems  lightly  written. 

One  word  more  upon  the  subject  of  American  antiquities. 
There  is  a  work  now  in  the  press, — I  speak  merely  from  hear- 

•  Histoire  des  NatioiiB  CiviUfl^ea  de  TAmerique  Central.  Preflfuje,  p.  Izi, 
Me.  I  2. 

f  I  do  not  know  where  the  objections  to  M.  ChtmpoUion's  system  can  be 
Ibiuid  so  sinplj  stated  as  in  toI.  II,  chap.  X,  of  a  work  called  **  Egyptian 
Andqnitiea,"  belonging  to  the  admirable  "  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge/' 
dated  1836. 
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say^  and,  as  it  were,  to  warn  those  members  of  the  society 
who  feel  curious  on  the  subject, — which,  if  one  may  believe 
report,  is  destined  to  confer  additional  fame  upon  an  archae- 
ologist of  great  eminence ;  I  mean  Mr.  George  Squier. 
Having  passed  the  years  of  youth  and  credulity,  I  may  be 
held  excused  if  marvellous  stories  do  not  any  longer  produce 
very  great  effect  upon  my  mind ;  but  there  seems  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Squier  in  Peru  and  the 
adjoining  regions  are  of  the  most  interesting  nature.  We 
hear, — always  by  report,  let  it  be  remembered, — of  investiga- 
tions at  Tiahuanaco,  the  Stonehenge  of  America,  which  reveal 
singular  facts,  and  give  rise  to  theories  not  a  little  startling. 
It  is  not  fitting  to  dwell  upon  this  subject,  but  we  must  all 
look  forward  with  vast  interest  to  the  forthcoming  volumes  of 
Mr.  Squier. 

Were  it  only  for  the  good  example  of  industry  they  set  us, 
it  were  worth  while,  from  time  to  time,  to  throw  a  glance  upon 
the  work  of  American  Archaeologists.  Nevertheless  I  think 
we  cannot  justly  be  accused  of  idleness  on  our  own  side.  In 
this  rapid  review  which  I  am  taking  of  the  current  events 
relating  to  our  science,  I  find  one  which  we  must  approach 
with  very  mingled  feelings.  Since  I  last  addressed  you  :from 
this  chair,  gentlemen,  the  reasonable  pride  which  we  of  Liver- 
pool may  have  felt,  while  examining  those  unique  specimens 
of  Anglo-Saxon  art  in  our  museum,  has  sustained  a  heavy 
blow.  The  "Fausset  Collection"  was  known  and  famous 
throughout  Europe ;  students  visited  our  town  solely  to  make 
acquaintance  with  its  treasures.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  fear — 
I  will  not  speak  decisively  as  yet,  but  I  fear — some  part  of 
that  glory  has  departed  from  us.  Not  that  a  thief  has  robbed 
us  while  we  slept;  the  brooches  and  the  fibulee  shine  as 
brightly  as  ever  in  their  cases.  They  are  as  beautiful  as  ever, 
but  I  fear  they  are  no  longer  unique.  The  "Fausset"  is 
perhaps  not  now  the  first  among  Anglo-Saxon  collections. 
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and  is  certainly  not  the  only  one  of  highest  class.  In  the 
neighbourhood  where  our  specimens  were  unearthed,  at  Faver- 
sham  in  Kent,  recent  investigations  have  brought  to  light  most 
noteworthy  treasures  in  the  same  style  of  art.  One  must  wait 
until  the  various  objects  can  be  compared,  side  by  side  with 
one  another,  before  definitely  pronouncing  the  superiority  of 
either;  but  I  would  counsel  enthusiastic  archaeologists  of 
Liverpool  to  prepare  themselves  for  possible  defeat.  I  may 
add  that  the  excavations  at  Faversham  are  still  proceeding 
with  success. 

Nor  in  other  subjects  connected  with  our  early  history  is 
there  any  sign  of  backwardness.  The  noble  volume  of  Dr. 
Bruce,  published  last  year,  has  gathered  into  one  view  all  the 
information  we  possess  upon  that  interesting  subject,  the 
Boman  Wall.  Mr.  Boach  Smith  is  prosecuting  his  labours 
in  the  wide  field  of  Ancient  London.  Another  gentleman  has 
expended  vast  learning  and  ingenuity  in  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  was  not  nearly  so  complete  as 
we  are  used  to  think ;  and  the  effort,  though  it  fail  to  con- 
vince our  reason,  one  must  needs  welcome  gladly,  as  contain- 
ing the  firuits  of  extraordinary  research,  and  thus  of  great 
value  indirectly. 

A  similar  acknowledgment  must  be  paid  to  Mr.  Piazzi 
Smith,  who  pursues  with  unwearied  diligence  his  curious 
theory  of  a  "  Pyramidal  revelation,"  if  I  may  be  allowed  so 
to  express  his  idea ;  and  pursues  it  with  such  success,  appa- 
rently, as  to  have  secured  no  inconsiderable  body  of  proselytes. 
These  efforts  are  by  no  means  wasted,  because  they  fail  in 
their  original  purpose. 

In  other  countries  have  been  made  discoveries  of  great 
importance.  If  it  be  true  that  the  tomb  of  Mausolus,  king 
of  Caria,  is  now  identified  on  the  promontory  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  modem  Boudroume,  we  may  expect  wonderful  results 
firom  the  excavations  on  its  site.    You  will  remember  the 
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story  of  that  great  work,  undertaken  by  a  mourning  queen  in 
memory  of  her  husband.  It  was  accounted  among  the  seyen 
wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  In  the  rather  confused 
description  which  Pliny  gives,  (Hist.  Nat.  L.  xxxvi,  cap.  iv) 
he  remarks,  "that  the  circumference  of  the  building  was 
"  altogether  four  hundred  and  forty  feet ;  the  breadth  from 
"  north  to  south  sixty-three ;  the  two  fronts  not  quite  so 
''  wide."  It  will  thus  appear  probable  that  the  word  "  oir- 
'^  cumference  *'  is  here  used  to  describe  the  colonnade  which 
surrounded  the  building.  The  height  of  the  pteron,  as  Pliny 
calls  this  outer  colonnade — rather  oddly,  I  think — was  thirty- 
seven  feet  and  a  half.  It  consisted  of  thirty- six  pillars. 
Above  the  pteron  rose  a  pyramid,  of  twenty-four  steps,  equal 
in  height  to  the  lower  building.  On  the  crown  of  this 
pyramid  stood  a  four-horse  chariot  by  Pythis.  "  This 
''  addition,"  says  Pliny,  "  makes  the  height  of  the  entire 
"building  one  hundred  and  forty  feet";  which  is  scarcely 
compatible  with  his  own  figures.  The  eastern  side  of  this 
great  monument  was  sculptured  by  Scopas,  the  north  by 
Bryaxis,  the  south  by  Timotheus,  and  the  west  by  Leochares. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  very  singular  treasures  might 
probably  be  recovered,  were  the  search  zealously  undertaken. 

On  the  whole,  gentlemen,  in  whichever  way  I  turn  my 
eyes,  I  can  find  ground  for  nought  but  congratulation  to 
ourselves.  There  are  indeed  many  schemes  I  should  like  to 
see  carried  successfully  into  practice,  for  the  greater  facility 
of  our  pursuits  and  the  advantage  of  historical  truth ;  but 
so  encouraging  is  the  progress  one  may  note  almost  day  by 
day,  that  we  should  be  content  to  wait,  in  confidence  that  all 
will  at  length  perceive  the  uses  of  Archaeology,  and  will 
seriously  exert  themselves  to  promote  its  interests.  One 
suggestion  only  will  I  venture  to  put  forth. 

Every  county  in  England  makes  its  boast  of  a  few  great 
families,  whose  names  and  varying  fortune  have  been  more  or 
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less  intimately  bound  up  "with  onr  national  history.  The 
boroaghs  wtiich  one  of  their  members  represents  to-day,  was 
chartered  by  his  forefather ;  the  lands  which  surround  their 
dwelling  were  registered  in  detail  in  antique  rolls ;  the  more 
notable  of  their  ancestors  often  rigorously  set  down  the 
minutest  fiacts  of  his  daily  life  in  a  diary  or  a  careful  memoir. 
These  priceless  muniments  still  exist,  or  a  great  number  of 
them.  But  where  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety*nine  cases  are 
they  stored  ?  With  singular  care  the  documents  are  preserved 
which  relate  to  the  mere  events  of  to-day,  the  profit  of  the 
family ;  but  for  those  dim  parchments  and  ancient  volumes, 
which  ore  the  title-deeds  of  its  rank  in  honour,  the  record  of 
its  worth  or  its  unfitness  for  that  high  station  which  England 
gave,  and  has  often  snatched  away,  what  place  is  devoted  for 
them  ?  Too  often  a  distant  and  dismal  chamber,  where  rats 
gnaw,  rain  beats  in,  mice  and  worms  burrow  and  build.  I  am 
not  speaking  without  book,  gentlemen !  and  it  would  even  be 
well  if  the  culpable  carelessness  of  owners  stopped  at  this 
point;  for  in  too  many  instances  the  muniment  room  is 
abandoned  without  thought  to  the  tender  mercies  of  children 
and  housemaids.  Every  day,  manuscripts  of  the  deepest 
importance  to  the  nation  are  torn  up  for  nursery  toys,  are  cut 
to  pieces  for  silk-winders,  are  absolutely  burnt  in  grates  and 
garden  furnaces.  One  feels  a  positive  thrill  of  indignation 
in  recalling  some  stories  of  this  sort  which  rest  upon  authority 
incontrovertible.  Such  irreparable  waste  of  the  national 
property,  for  national  it  is,  cannot  be  allowed  longer  to 
continue.  I  should  suggest  that  the  heads  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  or  other  officers  of  departments  where 
there  is  room  to  spare,  should  issue  an  invitation  to  all  persons 
having  such  documents  in  their  possession,  should  by  that 
means  collect  these  treasures  together,  and  there  and  then 
examine  and  report  upon  them.  Some  such  course  must  be 
followed*  It  would  be  preferable  that  the  owners  should 
c 
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solicit  the  attendance  of  some  skilful  p^on  from  the  British 
Museum  to  examine  their  muniments, — and  such  requests  are 
rarely  refiised,  I  may  add, — but  even  if  this  be  done,  as  in  a 
very  recent  instance,  the  confusion  is  often  found  to  be  so 
utter  and  complete,  that  half  a  lifetime  might  almost  be  spent 
in  restoring  order,  and  in  properly  examining  the  deeds.  I 
take  it  this  is  one  of  the  foremost  questions  now  demanding 
the  attention  of  archaeologists.  It  must  be  solved.  One-half 
the  controversies  which  occupy  the  time  and  study  of  leading 
men  in  our  science  might,  I  feel  sure,  be  very  speedily  set  at 
rest  if  all  the  private  collections  of  England  were  thrown  open ; 
and  it  is  a  mistake  to  conclude,  because  antiquarians  differ, 
and  even  make  some  noise  in  their  differences,  that  they  love 
disputes.  Antiquarians  like  a  quiet  life,  as  do  other  men,  but 
they  are  ardent  for  truth,  and  truth,  in  these  matters,  lies  not 
at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  but  in  the  dusty  recesses  of  a  muniment 
room.  That  she  may  ba  speedily  rescued  from  that  degrading 
position  must  be  the  earnest  hope  of  every  member  of  this 
Society. 


NOTICE  OF  ROMAN-BRITISH  CUUNART  VESSELS, 
DISCOVERED  IN  NORTH  WALES. 

By  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith. 
BMiiD  8mD  Dsoucum,  1866. 


Remains  dating  from  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  country 
very  sparsely  occur  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Principality. 
The  stations  situated  upon  or  near  the  sea-board,  have  within 
record  yielded  few  mementoes  of  the  Latin  conquerors,  or  the 
arts  they  not  merely  introduced,  but  thoroughly  established, 
in  the  important,  flourishing,  and  we  may  add  fftvoured, 
province  of  Britain ;  consequently  the  objects  now  chronicled 
possess  additional  significance  and  interest.  Even  throughout 
Great  Britain,  as  likewise  in  France,  the  adjuncts  of  tie 
kitchen,  in  houses  of  the  better  class,  are,  with  little  exception 
very  rare,*  having  proved  far  too  useful  to  be  relinquished 
whilst  reparable  in  any  possible  manner,  and  only  as  a  last 
resort  melted  down  for  other  purposes.  The  exceptions  are 
confined  to  coarse  articles — the  common  mortaria  or  mortars 
of  baked  clay,  in  which  meats,  as  also  grain,  fruit,  and  other 
v^etable  produce  were  pounded  for  made  dishes,  to  which 
the  Romans  were  partial — and  the  still  more  cumbrous  quern, 
formed  of  stone,  or  of  lava  from  Andemach  on  the  Rhine. 
Iron  jire'dog% — not  for  use  in  the  warming  of  apartments, 
as  in  mediaeval  times,  but  for  sustaining  hars^  from  which 

*  Tht  Celt,  the  Moman,  and  the  Saxon,  p.  836.— Montfimoon  itates,  "  We  have 
**  Terj  few  renudiui  of  the  Kitchen  utensils  of  the  andents,  hATing  no  marbles  to 
"  represent  more  than  part  of  them.  They  were,  however,  very  numeroiu.— Vol« 
m,  book  iii,  p.  78. 
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depended  caldrons  and  other  large  vessels  over  fires— have 
been  found  at  Mount  Bures  near  Colchester  surmounted  by 
moulded  heads  of  oxen,  with  bright  knob-ended  horns  ;*  and 
at  Shefford  near  Stamford  Bury,  Bedfordshire,  in  1832,  other 
examples  bearing  stag's  heads,  were  discovered  in  a  funeral 
vault,  paved  with  Boman  tiles,  along  with  an  iron  irtpod  and 
a  number  of  bronze  objects  of  smaller  size.f  The  tripods  of 
bronze  or  iron^  holding  pot-hooks  and  chains  to  sustain 
kettles  or  boilers,  complement  the  very  meagre  list  of  identi- 
fied culinary  utensils,  hitherto  recorded  as  occurring  in 
Britain,  save  a  few  of  minor  class  as  saucepans,  ladles,  and 
colanders  or  strainers,  which  were  all  used  in  connection  with 
the  cooking  by  stove.  Though  our  present  examples  belong 
to  the  last  named  category,  they  yet  present  some  especially 
noteworthy  features. 

In  or  about  the  year  1862,  whilst  engaged  in  ploughing  a 
somewhat  elevated  but  yet  secluded  field  bordering  on  the 
main  feeder  of  the  Aber,  among  the  hills,  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  directly  south  from  Abergele  in  Denbighshire, 
an  old  farmer  named  Hughes  encountered  a  quantity  of 
"  rusty  pots  and  pans,"  the  bulk  of  which  he  very  stupidly 
sold  for  their  metal  value.  The  only  person  of  his  household 
who  had  sufficient  sense  to  desire  the  retention  of  a  few 
pieces,  was  a  servant  girl,  Mary  Owens  by  name,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  preserving  from  the  melting  pot  or  furnace, 
the  sole  representatives  of  what  may  safely  be  designated  as 
the  most  valuable  discovery  of  Koman  culinary  bronze  vessels 
ever  effected  in  this  country.!  So  numerous  were  they,  it  is 
stated  a  wheelbarrow  might  have  been  filled  with  them; 
consequently  half-a-hundred  pieces  is  a  very  moderate  estimate, 

•  CoUedanea  Antiquat  II,  p.  25,  and  plate.  f  Ibid,,  p.  20,  pi.  zi. 

I  They  were  found  in  sets  or  "  nests,"  i.e.  packed  one  within  another  according 
to  shape,  and  the  deposit,  from  the  description  of  eye-witnesses,  and  taken  in 
coi\janction  with  the  saperior  character  of  the  pieces,  OTidences  a  burial  dating 
from  the  early  Boman  occupation  of  the  Principality. 
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of  wbicb  only  six  examples  were  scoured  with  brick-dust, 
to  remoye  the  rust,  and  retained.  One  of  even  this  small 
batch  has  since  unfortunately  disappeared;  the  remaining 
five  utensils  consisting  of — 

1.  A  cuj>,  H  inches  in  height  by  3  inches  in  diameter; 
capacity  2^  ounces. 

2.  A  platter,  4f  of  an  inch  high^  and  6^  inches  diameter 
across  the  rim,  5^  inches  at  the  base;  capacity  9  to  10  ounces. 

3.  A  strainer-ladle  or  colander,  12  inches  long,  the  bowl 
3}  inches  diameter,  2  inches  deep. 

4.  A  saucepan,  2  inches  high  by  4^  inches  wide,  exclusive 
of  the  handle,  which  is  4  inches  long;  capacity  lOf  to  11 
ounces. 

5.  A  second  saucepan  of  similar  size,  but  differing  in 
ornament;  capacity  11  ounces. 

With  the  exception  of  No.  8,  which  is  owned  by  Mr.  Jones 
of  Abergele,  these  vessels  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Humphreys  of  the  Cambrian  Arms,  Pensam, 
who  will  have  pleasure  in  shewing  them  to  interested  visitors. 
The  above  enumeration  is  simply  for  convenient  reference, 
and  we  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  description. 

The  Cup  is  of  an  elegant  and  classical  bowl-like  form,  with 
small  projecting  rim  moulded  within.  It  has  been  cast  in 
bronze,  and  the  solid  base  displays  below,  a  raised  button 
with  a  still  higher  central  knob ;  its  upper  (iuner)  surface 
being  convex,  with  a  decided  apex.  This  little  scyphus, 
which  much  resembles  many  examples  in  fine  old  oriental 
porcelain,  both  in  shape  and  in  the  absence  of  any  handle, 
has  been  plated  with  tin  over  the  whole  inner  surface,  so 
artistically  that  one  of  our  first  local  silversmiths  asseverated 
the  vessel  could  not  possibly  be  antique,  being  plated  in  the 
best  modern  workmanship ;  whilst  the  fiuish  is  so  fine  and 
bright  as  strongly  to  suggest  the  use  of  silver  for  burnishing. 
Of  a  truth,  there  is  little  really  new  under  the  sun !    No 
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siinilar  little  drinking  vessel  would  appear  to  have  been 
described  or  in  other  way  recorded  as  occurring  in  this 
country. 

The  Platter,  Waiter,  or  Salver,  for  any  of  these  designations 
would  be  applicable,  is  apparently  a  specimen  of  the  Roman 
scutella  or  patera,  of  which  latter  class  there  certainly  was  a 
flat  variety,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  frequent  shallow- 
bowl  or  saucer  shape,  of  which  a  nice  example  was  exhumed 
at  the  Boman  station  of  Chesterford,  in  Essex,  being  illus- 
trated and  described  by  the  Bight  Hon.  B.  C.  Neville 
(subsequently  Lord  Braybrooke).*  It  bears  the  device  of  a 
serpent,  upon  the  horizontal  handle,  which  is  looped  at  the 
extremity  for  suspension  when  not  in  use,  and  possessed  a 
circular  projection  below  the  centre  of  the  bowl,  as  a  "  rest." 
This  vessel  has  been  gilt,  and  is  presumed  to  have  been 
intended  for  sacrificial  purposes.  Waiters  or  stands  have 
certainly  been  found  at  Herculaneum.  Pennant  remarks 
upon  a  confusion  of  the  terms  patera  and  apophoreta,  the 
latter  being  roundyjlat^  and  without  a  oavity,t  thus  completely 
describing  the  Abergele  utensil.  Our  platter  is  circular,  and 
in  general  character  resembles  the  cup,  but  its  rim  possesses 
three  narrow  line  mouldings  in  place  of  the  single  broader 
one  of  the  smaller  vessel.  Here,  the  broad  and  flat  bottom 
constitutes  the  base,  concave  inside,  with  the  bare  central 
apex,  visible  through  the  plating;  the  outside  being  sufii- 
ciently  concave  to  enable  its  central  button  to  be  level  with 
the  outer  rim,  where  a  band  of  slight  lathe-grooves  appears 
in  the  tin-plating  which  completely  envelopes  the  platter, 
inside  and  out,  and  looks,  with  little  exception,  fresh  as  from 
the  hands  of  the  artizan. 

The  Colander  or  Strainer  is  formed  of  bronze,  and  remains 

*  Sepulchra  ExposUa,  p.  74,  and  plate, 
f  Whitef&rd,  p.  88 ;  Fo»broofte*$  Encyclopedia,  I,  843. 
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nearly  perfect,  though  thin  and  unplated.    It  belongs  rather 

to  tiie  class  termed  TruUa  than  Cola,  the  latter  being  of 

greater  size,  and  chiefly  used  for  cooling  wine,  which  was 

poured  over  ice  (held  in  the  colum)  into  a  large  bowl  beneath. 

The  smaller  variety,  like  onr  example,  combined  the  uses  of 

both  ladle*  and  strainer,  more  especially  when  the  bowl  was 

deep,  as  also  in  a  specimen  found  containing  Boman  coins 

at  Ghesterford,  in  December,  1847,t  the  perforation  being 

executed  in  pattern,  but  by  no  means  so  elegantly  as  in  this, 

which  bears  a  floral  radiation  of  pierced  work  in  the  centre  or 

base,   surmounted  by  a  broad  border  in  a  variety  of  the 

beautiful  Oreek  iret,  which,  deservedly  popular  in  decoration 

anciently  as  now,  was  frequently  reproduced  on  vases  by 

painting,  as  also  in  Mosaic  work,  stucco,  and  masonry.    It  is 

said  that  at  least  half-a-dozen  other  bronze  Colanders  were 

found  with  this,  probably  differing  in  pattern,  but  one  example 

at    Pompeii  Jilted   into  its   bronze  pan,  is  engraved    by 

Archdeacon  Trollope,  apparently  of  identical  design ;  in  this 

case,  however,  the  bowl  is  of  larger  size,  and  is  probably  a 

cola.      Another  Romano-British  example,    similar    to    the 

Ghesterford  one  in  size,  metal,  and  design,  was  found  at 

Whitfield,  Northumberland,  together  with  three  kettles  or 

boilers,  all  of  which  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.    A  second,  Mr.  Roach  Smith  informs 

me,  occurred  in  Lothbury,  London,  some  years  ago,  but  was 

lest  ere  the  fact  was  reported  to  him ;  a  fourth,  with  fragments 

of  two  others,  are  enumerated  by  the  Hon.  Gharles  Townley 

among  the  fine  bronze  Roman  antiquities  discovered  at  Rib- 

chester,  in  the  last  century,  and  to  which  further  reference 

will  be  made.]:    Dr.  Eendrick  of  Warrington  adds,  that  a 

*  A  Siher  LadU  Ib  MeorcUd  to  have  been  found,  with  Boman  eolss,  within 
the  walla  of  Biobmond  Castle  in  Torkahire. — OougKs  Camden,  II,  p.  91. 

t  Sepulchra  Expoaita,  p.  95,  and  plate. 

{  Vetuita  Monvmenta,  yol.  iv. 
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Colander  of  this  class,  described  bat  not  figured  in  Baines' 
Lancashire,  and  found  in  Bisley  Moss  in  this  county,  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  John  Ireland  Blackbume,  Esq.,  of  Hale 
Hall.* 

The  Sauce  or  Stew  Fan — ^forms  like  this  bearing  the  name 
of  skilleis  in  many  parts  of  the  country — No.  4  of  our  list 
(and  plate)  belongs  to  a  class  of  vessels,  patella,  in  constant 
use  in  all  houses  of  the  better  class.  It  consists  of  a  deep 
bowl-shaped  receptacle,  recurved  at  the  rim  and  furnished 
with  a  horizontal  and  flat  handle,  broadening  outwards — the 
extremity  being  semicircular — enclosing  centrally  a  pierced  or 
perforated  trefoil,  the  lower  lobe  of  which  is  somewhat  narrower 
and  more  elongated  than  the  others,  and  from  its  point  an  incised 
line  or  groove,  half  an  inch  long,  tapers  off.  This  peculiar 
orifice  is  the  more  carefully  described  through  an  impression 
it  has  induced  in  many  minds  that  it  implied  the  sacrificial 
character  of  the  vessel,  an  idea  more  specious  than  sound. 
Its  form  is  certainly  not  calculated  for  suspension  by  any 
hook  except  a  wire  one,  but  as  this  class  of  vessels  would 
seem  to  have  been  regularly  kept  in  sets  and  fitting  inside 
one  another,  even  so  small  an  opening  would  prove  amply 
sufficient  for  suspending  all  together  by  a  wire-ring  or  cord. 
The  sacred  character  of  the  trefoil  is  well  known,  but  the 
healing  virtues  of  the  pansy  (the  real  form  of  the  perforation) 
were  greatly  valued  in  early  times.  A  late  writer  remarks, 
"  It  is  well  known  with  what  affectionate  regard  that  simple 
*'  flower,  the  pansy,  is  held  by  cottagers  and  others  throughout 
**  the  country ;  they  do  not  know  why,  but  there  is  a  feeling 
'*  in  regard  to  it  that  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  beauty  of 
"  the  flower,  and  it  has  no  perfume.  The  pansy  {viola  tricolor) 
"  was  an  emblem  of  the  Trinity,  and  was  prescribed  for,  and 
"  considered  good  in,  almost  all  complaints.    The  name  is 

*  Montfimcon  figtires  a  fine  speoimen,  perforated  in  a  very  elaborated  pattern. 
Vol.  in,  Book  iii,  plate  ao. 
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"  derived  from  and  is  the  same  as  the  Welsh  word  *  penser/ 
"  to  think  of  God  in  the  hour  of  sickness  mast  do  good,  for 
"  yiewing  His  mercy  aright  mast  produce  heartsease,  another 
"  and  the  common  name  for  this  plant."*  Consequently  the 
symbol  of  the  revered  plant  might  he  expected  to  exercise  a 
wholesome  inflaence  upon  everything  cooked  in  this  recep- 
tacle, a  very  unnecessary  precaution  in  regard  to  sacrificial 
libations.  On  the  right  of  the  upper  surface  of  this  handle, 
obscured  by  rust  and  much  corroded,  I  detected  the  subjoined 
letters,  which  no  doubt  formed  part  of  the  inscription  of  the 
maker's  name,  the  latter  line  evidently  being  Luaminus 
F{eeit)— 

"CA V 

LVAM.NVS   .  F." 

These  letters  are  incised,  but  the  names  upon  metal  vessels 
are  usually  stamped.  The  bowl  is  quite  plain,  with  the 
exception  of  the  base  which  is  slightly  concave,  and  has  an 
outer  line  moulding  and  a  central  button,  but  the  rim  of  the 
latter  is  not  sufficiently  produced  to  the  level  of  the  former 
to  constitute  part  of  the  ''rest."  The  inner  surface  was 
originally  tinned  over,  but  the  plating  has  mostly  been 
eroded. 

The  Skillet,  No.  5,  is  of  the  same  general  form  as  the  last 
described,  and  though  of  similar  capacity  it  fits  into  No.  4 
up  to  the  rim;  it  differs,  however,  in  the  handle  and  base 
mouldings.  The  handle  bears  curved  line  mouldings  along 
the  margins  of  the  contracted  portion,  and  concentric  ones  at 
the  semicircular  extremity,  the  centre  of  the  inner  one  being 
perforated  for  easy  suspension  of  the  vessel  when  not  in  use. 
The  base  has  an   outer  rim,  two  concentric  and  concave 

•  Bvidrntet  of  the  Antiquity  and  UnwtnalUy  of  a  Belief  in  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Holy  TrinUy, — By  a  Layman,  London,  Hall  A;  Co.,  1868.  It  is  somewhat 
jemarkable  that  the  only  example  engraved  by  Montfiiacon  possesses  a  similarly 
perfontec^  handle. 


monldings,  with  a  central  button.  This  button  and  the  small 
outer  rim  of  the  inner  band,  form  part  of  the  "  rest,"  haying 
a  common  level.  Inside,  the  bottom  is  convex,  its  centre  also 
possessing  concentric  mouldings,  and  the  intermediate  hollows 
still  display  traces  of  the  original  tin-plating  which,  as  in  the 
former  case,  frequent  scouring  in  process  of  time  has  all  but 
completely  removed. 

These  two  vessels — which  have  been  used  for  cooking  upon 
the  stove  small  stews,  soups  and  sauces,  (which  were  poured 
from  them  into  the  simpul®  or  ladles  proper,  for  conveyance 
to  the  table  by  attendants) — are,  like  the  platter  of  bronze, 
cast  in  very  substantial  metal  and  finished  in  a  superior 
manner  upon  the  lathe ;  with  the  exception  of  a  small  hole 
in  No.  5,  they  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  if  r^-tinned, 
would  prove  almost  as  serviceable  as  ever.  They  are  most 
worn,  as  might  be  expected,  on  the  near  side,  as  held  properly 
in  the  right  hand  for  use. 

The  few  examples  of  similar  vessels  in  this  country  have 
mostly  been  found  in  pairs.*  Two— one  found  lying  within 
the  other,  among  a  large  number  of  bronze  objects  and  the 
honjire-dogs  above  mentioned— are  deeper  in  the  bowl  than 
our  Welsh  saucepans ;  a  still  larger  vessel  of  bronze  was 
found  near.  In  the  Catalogue  of  Antiquities  forming  the 
temporary  museum  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  at  York,  in  July,  1846,t  a  couple 
are  thus  described,  "  Two  patellae  or  skillets,  the  inner  side 
"tinned,  supposed  to  have  been  culinary  vessels;  one  fits 
"into  the  other,  but  not  closely;  they  have  flat  handles, 
"  perforated  at  the  extremity  for  suspension.     The  bottom  is 


*  The  Mayer  Collection  only  contains  one  bronze  stewpan,  which  is  probably 
a  Continental  specimen ;  its  base  is  moolded  similarly  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
text,  bnt  the  sides  are  so  thin  and  oxidised  it  is  difflonlt  to  reeognise  any  trace  of 
plating. 

f  Memoirs  illustrative  of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  and  City 
of  York,  1848,  p.  10. 
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**  of  considerable  thickness,  and  ornamented  with  deeply  cut 
"concentric  hollows  and  raised  mouldings,  formed  by  the 
"  lathe.  A  hole  on  the  side  of  one  of  them  has  been  mended 
"  with  lead  or  some  soft  white  metal.  Dimensions — diameter 
"of  bowl  (larger  specimen)  5 J  inches,  (smaller)  4 J-  inches; 
"length,  including  handle,  10^  inches  and  8^  inches,  depth 
"  of  both  about  2^  inches.  On  the  handle  of  the  smaller 
"patella  is  an  impressed  pattern,  composed  of  a  thyrsus^ 
"vine-leaves  and  tendrils.  Found  in  1841  on  a  fi&rm  called 
"Bound  Hill,  in  one  of  the  upper  gills  or  valleys  of  the 
"parish  of  Masham,  North  Biding,  called  Ama  Gill.  They 
"  lay  in  a  small  pit,  covered  by  a  large  flat  stone,  and  nothing 
"  was  found  in  them.    From  the  Swinton  Park  Museum." 

Unfortunately  these  have  since  been  purloined ;  the  smaller 
of  the  two  must  have  closely  resembled  our  No.  4.  A  pair 
of  very  similar  pans  are  stated  to  have  been  found  near 
Dumfries,  and  to  be  figured  in  the  Archaologia ;  ^  likewise  an 
example  in  silver,  with  a  vase,  and  four  handles  of  similar 
vessels  were  found,  in  1747,  near  Capheaton,  Northumber- 
land, adjacent  to  a  Boman  road,t  which  are  now  preserved  in 
the  National  Collection,  as  are  two  others  found  at  Bibchester, 
with  some  remarkable  objects  in  bronze,  to  be  noticed  shortly. 
On  the  river  Witham,  near  lineoln,  a  small  pan  was  dredged 
up  along  with  a  number  of  antique  weapons  in  bronze  and 
iron,  which  is  apparently  identical  in  shape,  as  it  was  in  size, 
with  our  No.  4.  It  is  thus  described,  "  From  its  form  and 
"  the  grain  of  its  fracture  and  its  being  one  entire  piece,  it 
"  appears  to  have  been  made  of  cast  metal.  It  is  considered 
"  to  be  a  piece  of  Boman  workmanship.  It  is  neatly  and 
"  curiously  grooved  at  the  bottom,  to  admit  the  fire  to  peue- 
"  trate  to  the  contents  more  easily.  On  the  handle  is  im- 
"  pressed,  seemingly  with  a  stamp,  *  C.  ABAT,'  which  letters 

•  Vol.  XMda,  pi.  25,  p.  486.  f  Vol.  xt,  pi.  28. 


'^may  possibly  signifiy — Caius  Jratus,  as  the  latter  part 
"  of  the  stamp  seems  not  to  hasre  made  an  impression.  It 
"  appeared  to  have  been  tinned,  but  almost  all  the  coating 
*'  had  been  worn  off.  As  it  was  said  thai  it  had  been  used 
"  by  some  boatmen  for  some  time  after  it  had  been  found,  it 
"  might  have  been  tinned  after  it  got  into  their  possession, 
"The  art  of  tinning  copper,  however,  was  understood  and 
"  practised  by  the  Romans,*  though  it  is  commonly  supposed 
''  to  be  a  modem  invention,  so  that  it  is  not  very  improbable 
"  that  this  utensil  was  originally  covered  with  tin  by  that 
"  people." 

A  fine  bronze  vessel  somewhat  aualogous  in  contour,  and 
engraved  in  the  Arch(Bologia,\  might  seem  at  first  sight  to 
belong  to  our  category,  but  it  has  evidently  been  constructed 
for  sacrificial  purposes.  Its  handle  is  most  elaborately  orna- 
mented with  dolphins,  in  high  relief,  and  with  vine  and  ivy 
wreaths,  executed  in  nigellum  and  pure  copper,  besides  other 
decorations,  and  the  name  of  the  artificer,  "Boduogenus  F," 
upon  the  handle.  This  beautiful  vessel  was  found  at  Prick- 
willow,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  April,  1838,  and  belongs  to  the 
Bateman  Collection.  From  the  peculiar  ornamentation  it 
would  seem  to  pertain  to  the  class  termed  patera  hederata. 

The  above-mentioned  vessels  are  all  we  have  been  able  to 
find  recorded,  in  any  way  resembling  the  present  ones,  and 
the  metallurgy  of  these  is  the  next  point  to  be  considered. 
Here,  we  are  fortunate  in  possessing  a  record  of  carefully 
elaborated  experiments  on  the  metal  of  certain  antique 
objects,  which,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  was  perfectly 
analogous  in  character  to  that  of  the  bronze  vessels  before 
you.     These  experiments  were  evidently  made  con  amore ; 

•  "  Stannnm  illitum  fleneis  vasis,  saporem  gratiorem  facit  et  comprescit  ABruginis 
"  vinjg."— P/t»y,  Lib.  84,  cap.  17.— This  may  be  frteXj  rendered,  "  Plated  Tin 
"upon  Bronze  Vases  makes  the  flavour  more  agreeable,  and  neutralizes  the 
'*  bitterness  of  the  rust." 

f  Vol,  zzviii,  p.  430.— See  also  Bateman'i  Catalogue,  p.  182. 


no  trouble  has  been  spared^  and  they  were  not  confined  to  a 
chemical  analysis  of  the  ancient  metals  themselves,  but 
extended  to  synthetical  manipulations  of- alloys,  to  produce 
similarity;  or,  varied  for  testing  comparative  utility  and 
darability,  in  connection  with  the  several  purposes  to  which 
the  Tarioos  utensils  had  been  applied. 

In  the  years  1787-8,  the  river  Witham,  between  Kirksted 
and  Lincoln,  and  contiguous  to  the  Boman  Foss-road  (Via 
Fossaia),  became  the  scene  of  numerous  discoveries  of 
antiquities  in  metal.  Near  the  site  of  Bardney  Abbey  a  large 
quantity  of  armour  was  dredged  out,  including  a  fine  sword, 
inscribed  "  Benvenutus  +  Me  +  Fecit."  In  another  por- 
tion of  the  stream  bronze  objects,  usually  held  to  be  of 
pre-Boman  character,  were  obtained,  along  with  others  of 
undeniable  Roman  origin.  Many  of  these  were  added  to 
the  collection  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (incorporated  in  the 
British  Museum),  who  communicated  them  to  the  Philosophical 
Society, — one  member,  at  least,  being  so  interested  in  their 
composition  as  to  spend  no  inconsiderable  time  upon  experi- 
ments connected  with  the  investigation.  The  result  is  a 
disquisition,  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,* 
entitnled  *'  Observations  on  some  Ancient  Metallic  Arms  and 
"  Utensils,  with  experiments  to  determine  their  Composition," 
by  George  Pearson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  The  analysis  appears  to 
have  been  conducted  with  the  greatest  care  and  in  a 
thoroughly  scientific  manner,  hardly  to  be  excelled  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  upon  all  the  details 
which  are  described  in  exienso,  but  the  facts  and  conclusions 
educed  and  the  more  important  observations  thereupon  are 
here  reproduced^  as  the  best  exposition  of  this  portion  of  our 
subject.    The  objects,  which  are  all  of  bronze,  comprise — 

1.  A  Boman  Military  Lituus  (a  musical  wind  instrument, 

•  Oiig.  Ed.  1796,  Tab.  xii-XT,  p.  450;  Abridged  Ed.  Vol.  xviii,  1796-1800, 
pLi  I,  p.  88,  el  9eq. 
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and  the  only  example  known  to  have  been  found  in  this 
country*),  of  hammered  metal  ^-inch  thick,  soldered  at  the 
joints  with  tin,  it  being  readily  melted  by  the  application  of 
a  red  hot  iron. 

2.  A  Spear-head,  of  large  size,  cast  hollow  to  receive  a 
wooden  shaft. 

3.  A  Saucepan  (Fig.  8).  This  we  haye  already  described 
at  length. 

4.  A  Scabbard — ^with  a  sword  of  iron  rusted  within — 
supposed  to  be  either  Danish  or  Saxon,  being  found  with 
other  armour  near  the  site  of  Bardney  Abbey,  destroyed  by 
the  Danes  in  the  year  870.t  The  scabbard  is  of  hammered 
metal,  iV-inch  thick,  is  well  designed,  and  of  good  workman- 
ship. 

The  above  were  all  found  in  the  River  Witham. 

5.  A  Celt,  found  on  the  peninsula  of  Ballrichen,  near  a 
Druidical  grove ;  it  weighs  Ijlbs. 

6.  A  second  Celt,  found  in  Cumberland,  weight  f  tb. 

7.  A  third  Celi,  of  smaller  size,  weight  6  ounces. 

The  analysis  shewed  these  objects  to  consist  of  metals  only, 
these  being  copper  and  tin,  principally  the  former ;  the  latter 
being  apparent  from  a  white  deposit  (in  the  saucepan 
amounting  to  21j^  per  cent.)  afforded  upon  dissolution  in 
nitric  acid ;  as  also  by  synthetical  experiment.  The  actual 
proportion  of  tin  proved  to  be,  in  the  Lituus  and  Celts,  Nos. 
6  and  7,  a  little  more  than  12  per  cent.,  or  1  to  7 J  parts  of 
copper;  the  Spear-head,  14  per  cent.;  the  Saucepan,  a  little 
above  14  per  cent. ;  the  Scabbard,  a  trifle  above  10  per  cent. ; 
and  the  largest  Celt  a  little  over  9  per  cent.  All  proved  to 
be  "  malleable  and  uniform  in  their  texture,  which  properties 

*  So  me  is  this  dass  of  objects,  that  Mr.  Bosch  Smith  aUades  to  a  trumpet 
(tuba)  he  met  with  in  a  continental  moseom,  as  probably  the  only  example  on 
this  side  the  Alps ! 

t  Tannei't  Not,  MonasL,  p.  fUS. 
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**  Hi^als  do  not  possess  when  they  are  mixed  by  fusion  irith 
"  extaraneons  substances  hitherto  discovered  by  analysis, 
"  except  carbon  in  several  metals,  and  siderite  in  iron  only." 

The  principal  uses  of  alloy  of  copper  by  tin,  axe — to  render 
copper  less  oxydable  by  water  or  atmospheric  air ;  to  give 
hardness ;  to  render  it  sonorous  and  more  fusible ;  to  produce 
a  closer  texture,  and  whiteness  for  reflecting  light ;  and  to 
render  it  less  tough  and  clingy,  or  ''  claggy "  as  moulders 
term  it.  *'  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  alloys  of  copper 
"with  tin,  are  evidently  different  in  their  colour  and  grain 
"firom  such  alloys  with  the  addition  of  even  ^  of  their 
'^  weight  of  zinc,  and  also  from  copper  alloyed  by  iV  of  its 
"  weight  of  zinc. 

"  The  grain,  also  of  the  fractures  of  the  spear-head  and 
'*  sauapan  before  melting,  is  much  coarser  than  that  of  the 
"  ancient  metals  which  contain  a  smaller  proportion  of  tin, 
"  but  it  appears  from  the  synthetic  experiments  that  the  grain 
"  becomes  finer  as  the  proportion  of  tin  is  increased. 

"  Copper,  alloyed  with  a  larger  proportion  of  tin  than  is 
"  generally  contained  in  cell-metal,  i.e,,  with  i  or  I  of  its 
''  weight  of  tin,  is  fitter  for  cutting  instruments,  and  piercing, 
''boring,  and  drilling  tools,  than  celt-metal,  because  it  is 
"  harder,  takes  a  finer  edge,  and  yet  is  sufficiently  siarong  on 
*'  most  occasions ;  nor  do  we  possess  at  this  day  any  metal 
''that  I  know,  which  is  so  fit  for  knives,  swords,  daggers, 
"  spears,  drills,  &c.,  as  this  alloy,  except  iron  and  steel.  The 
"spear-head  contains  tin  in  the  very  proportion  here  men- 
"  tioned,  and  if  the  metals  had  been  pure,  it  would  perhaps 
"  not  have  been  possible  to  have  made  this  instrument  of  any 
"other  metals,  which  were  so  proper,  and  at  so  small  an 
"  expense.  The  saucepan,  also  was  made  of  alloy  of  copper 
"by  tin  in  the  proportions  last  mentioned,  but  as  this 
"instrument  is  sufficiently  hard  with  less,  or  without  any, 
"  tin,  there  seems  to  be  no  use  from  the  addition  of  it.    We 
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''  may  conjecture^  indeed^  that  as  the  saucepan  was  made  of 
**  cast  metal^  the  tin  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
"  the  copper  more  fusible,  and  thus  also  for  more  easily 
*'  casting  forms  of  it.  Perhaps  also  the  tin  was  added  to 
"  render  the  copper  less  readily  ozydable,  and  for  the  colour 
**  of  this  composition. 

''  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ancients 
"  added  iron  or  steel  to  increase  the  hardness  or  strength  of 
"  the  alloy  of  copper  by  tin ;  nor  does  it  appear  from  the 
**  experiments  with  this  mixture  that  any  advantage  is  to  be 
**  expected  from  this  addition,  at  least  not  for  cutting  instru- 
''  ments. 

''Mr.  Diz6  made  several  different  experiments  on  eight 
"different  sorts  of  coin,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Gallic.  It 
'*  appears  from  these  experiments  that  those  contained  from 
'*  1^  of  a  grain,  to  24^  grains  of  tin  in  100  grains  of  each  of 
"  the  old  metals,  and  it  appears  that  these  coins  contained  no 
''  other  metal  but  copper  and  tin.  ' 

"From  the  preceding  experiments  and  observations  we 
"  learn  that  tin  was  infinitely  more  valuable  to  the  ancients 
"  than  it  is  to  the  moderns  ;  without  this  metal  it  is  not  easy 
"  to  conceive  how  they  could  have  carried  on  the  practice, 
"  and  invented  the  greater  part,  of  the  useful  arts.  Tin  was 
"  even  of  more  importance  to  the  ancients  than  steel  or  iron 
"  to  the  modems,  because  alloys  of  copper  by  tin,  would 
"  afford  better  substitutes  for  steel  and  iron  than  any  which 
"  the  ancients  in  all  probability  could  procure.  We  see  also 
"  the  importance  of  Britain  in  times  more  remote,  probably, 
"  than  those  of  which  we  have  any  record  or  tradition,  being 
"probably  the  only  country  that  furnished  the  metal  so 
'•necessary  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  In  the  barbarous 
"  state  of  its  inhabitants  this  island  was  known  to  the 
"  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  de- 
"  nominated  in  two  of  the  most  ancient  languages,  viz.,  the 
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''  Phoenician  and  the  Greeks  by  tenns  which  denote  the  land 
**of  tin;  for  such,  according  to  Boohart^  is  the  import  of 
"  Britain^  a  corraption  of  Barat-Anac  or  Bratanac ;  and 
''there  is  no  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word 
"  Casnieridesr* 

Tin-plating,  such  as  appears  upon  most  of  our  Abergele 
vessels,  claims  more  attention  than  would  seem  ever  to  have 
been  paid  to  it  The  coating  of  sacrificial  implements  and 
personal  ornaments  with  the  precious  metals  has  repeatedly 
been  commented  upon,  but  mostly  in  reference  to  minor 
objects  of  the  latter  class,  as  fibulae,  a  specimen  of  which  was 
found  on  the  sea-beach  of  Cheshire  in  the  course  of  last  year. 
Among  the  culinary  vessels  we  have  enumerated,  i^w  a^e 
distinctly  stated  to  be  lined  with  tin,  and  others  have  been 
suspected  to  retain  a  trace  of  the  application,  yet  no  English 
antiquary  has  called  attention  to  this  interesting  art.  We 
have  seen  that  it  was  practised  by  the  Bomans,t  and  numerous 
examples  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  abound,  but  such 
is  not  the  case;  and  even  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
Mr.  Trollope]:  does  not  appear  to  have  remarked  such  plating 
in  the  numerous  culinary  and  other  vessels  he  so  carefully 
illustrates  and  describes ;  whilst  Fosbroke,  evidently  quoting 
some  other  writer  (probably    from    the  Sister  isle)   says, 

*  BriiamnitL — "  NotwithBtanding  the  research  of  Camden  and  those  who  pre- 
**  ceded  him,  it  may  be  donbted  whether  the  origin  and  significance  of  this  name 
**  have  been  ascertained.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  more  recent  attempts  haye  been 
**  made ;  so,  perhaps,  a  charge  #  presumption  will  not  lie,  if  for  Britt  speckled, 
**  parti-colonred,  and  tania  region  or  conntry,  it  is  suggested  that  the  correct 
"  deriTaUon  is  Brith^  bringing  forth ;  $tain  or  ttan,  tin ;  and  ia,  coontry  or  island ;  ' 
**  the  oombination  Britannia,  signifj^ing  the  tin-prodoeing  country  or  island,  it 
**  being  obserred  that  an  aspirate  before  the  letter  $  renders  it  quiescent,  and  is 
*'  apt  itself  to  be  lost.  Another  similar  root  is  Sruth,  pure,  unalloyed ;  and  this, 
**  considering  the  noted  purity  of  the  metal  found  in  these  islands,  would  be  a 
'*  rtrj  natural  tuiation.  ....  In  the  words  IntuUB  BritannMB,  we  have  a 
**  synonym  for  the  Greek  KaiiUeruUs."—*  A  Dicky  Sam,'  in  The  Atkenmum, 
31st  NoTember,  1868. 

f  Fosbroke  asserts  that  coatmg  inm  with  tin,  for  making  utensils,  is  anoient, 
but  gives  no  authority  or  examples. 

llUudrationt  of  the  SemaUu  o/Boman  Art,  by  the  Ven.  Arehdetoon  TroUope, 
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^'  Dripping-pans  are  found  at  Hercnlaneum^  tinned  with  fine 
"  silver!**  Coming  down  to  the  great  Boman  municipia  of 
Britain,  we  search  in  vain  among  the  records  of  discoveries 
at  Isurium,  Eboracum,  and  Londinium,  the  successive  capitals 
of  the  province,  for  any  description  of  such  manipulation, 
whilst  the  antiquaries  or  historians  of  Lindum,  Bat®,  Deva, 
Uriconium,  Gorinium,  Aqua  Solis,  Fortus  Lemanis,  Bagul- 
bium,  and  other  important  Boman  towns  and  Centra,  ap* 
parently  have  no  examples  to  shew.  With  the  exception  of 
Bigodunum*  (Bibchester),  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for 
isolated  localities  on  different  sides  of  the  island  to  produce 
good  specimens  of  a  very  important  art  in  connection  with 
bronze  receptacles.  The  valuable  objects  of  Boman  art  in 
bronze,  discovered  at  Bibchester,  are,  happily,  described  by 
the  then  owner,  the  Hon.  Charles  Townley,  F.B.S.,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 
which  was  subsequently  printed  in  the  Vetusta  Monumenta, 
with  superior  illustrations.f  They  were  found  near  the  bank 
of  the  Bibble,  preserved  in  red  sand,  and  comprise  a  fine 
processional  helmet,  with  mask  of  Minerva^  and  covered  with 
embossed  figures  in  action ;  a  patera,  with  fragments  of  two 
others ;  portions  of  a  vase  with  silvery -looking  polish  inside, 
and  doubtlessly  tinned ;  a  bust  of  Minerva ;  four  circuiei plates 
from  a  military  standard,  with  remains  of  two  quadruple 
buckles ;  a  colander,  pierced  in  elaborate  design,  with  portions 
of  two  others ;  part  of  a  candelabrum,  a  circular  bason,  and 
four  round  plates  resembling  antique  mirrors  in  form,  but  not 
possessing  half  their  thickness  of  metal. 

By  a  careful  analysis,  kindly  undertaken  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Norman  Tate,  the  metal  used  for  lining  these  saucepans  and 
cup,  and  completely  coating  over  the  platter,  is  veritable  tin, 

*  This  name  is  strongly  and  most  reasonably  suspected  to  have  been  Ribodu- 
num, 

+  Vol.  V,  pi.  i  to  iy. 
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and  little  else.  A  slight  residunm  was  evolved^  evidenoing 
the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  some  softer  suhstance, 
probably  lead,  and  this  metal  or  an  alloy  of  it  with  tin 
(pewter),  no  doubt  was  employed  in  soldering  the  plate 
around  the  side,  to  that  upon  the  base  in  each  vessel, 
which  appears  to  haye  been  first  separately  affixed  to  the 
bronze.  The  whole  has  been  admirably  finished,  like  the 
cast  bronze  itself,  upon  the  lathe^  as  the  circular  indentations 
abundantly  exemplify. 

A  difference  of  opinion  will  no  doubt  exist  among  anti- 
quaries, as  to  whether  the  fabrication  of  these  tinned  patellas, 
apparently  the  "  incocHlea"  of  the  Romans,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Italy,  Graul,  or  Britain.  Well,  and  in  fact  artistically, 
manipulated  as  they  are,  there  seems  good  reason  to  conclude 
these  to  be  Boman-British,  or  the  produce  of  British  artificers 
under  Boman  superintendence  (possibly  copies  of  cokitinental 
examples),  and  the  liberal  use  of  the  metal  tin, — rare  and 
invaluable  on  the  continent, — confirms  this  view.  The  Latin 
and  Greek  artizans  commonly  impressed  their  names,  as  we 
have  seen,  upon  the  better  class  of  wares ;  and  the  Bateman 
sacrificial  patella,  as  also  very  possibly  the  sword  from  the 
Witham — though  this  latter  object  is  evidenUy  of  some 
centuries  later  date — may  have  been  manufactured  abroad. 
Montfaucon  illustrates  an  example  (one  of  the  three  named) 
found  in  France ;  it  is  similar  to  our  No.  4,  but  below  the 
pierced  trefoil  at  the  end  of  its  handle  appears  the  maker's 
name,  "NARGISS."*  The  Gaulish,  or  rather  perhaps 
Bomano-Geltic  character  of  this  and  other  manufacturers' 
names  quoted  is  worthy  of  note,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  them  with  those  of  potters,  during  the  Boman 
period,  found  upon  fictilia  in  France.  Mr.  Boach  Smith,  who 
opines  that  all  the  bronze  vessels  above  recorded  are  the 
products  of  Britain  and  Gaul,  gives  in  his  list  of  Gaulish 

*  Vol.  ni»  Book  iiL 
D  2 
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potter's  marks,*  "  Sacrillos  Carati/'  on  a  mould  of  white 
clay,  ("(?.  Aretti"  or  '^ Caretti**  occurs  in  London); 
"  BoDUoc  F."  appears  on  a  vessel  from  the  valley  of  the 
Allier,  and  ''Burdonis"  has  heen  met  with  in  London. 
Boduognatus  was  the  name  of  a  chief  of  the  Nervii,  whom 
CsBsar  subjugated  ;t  and  "Bodeni"  (probably  part  of 
Bodenius)  occurs  in  Mosaic-work,  in  a  fragmentary  inscription 
formed  of  unusually  large  letters,  in  a  fine  pavement  of  the 
Boman  villa  at  Tbruxton,  Hants.  The  affinities  of  these  two 
series  of  names,  the  one  on  metal  the  other  on  terra  cotta, 
will  be  apparent  to  all.  It  was  through  such  carefully  educed 
ethnological  affinities,  that  enabled  Mr.  Smith  to  detemune 
the  respective  Boman  provinces  in  which  certain  classes  of 
fiotilia  were  produced  long  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the 
local  kilns,  which  remarkably  confirmed  his  attributions  and 
set  the  vexed  question  to  a  great  extent  at  rest. 

The  manipulation  of  bronze  and  brass  was  necessarily  a 
costly  and  troublesome  process  at  this  period,  yet  it  must 
have  been  introduced  at  a  still  earlier  one  into  our  country, 
though  whether  by  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  or  some 
Bomanised-Gallic  tribe,  constitutes  matter  of  current  dispute. 

This  paper  has  already  far  exceeded  its  intended  limits,  but 
it  may  be  desirable  to  complement  it  by  a  short  reference  to 
the  chief  Boman  remains  hitherto  known  to  have  been  found 
in  the  lower  reach  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  Clwyd,  upon  the 
western  side  of  which  these  interesting  vessels  were  en- 
countered. 

Abergele  lies  about  four  miles  from  the  nearest  bend  of  the 
Clwyd,  which,  eight  miles  directly  above,  is  joined  by  the 
little  stream  WhilerX  from  the  east,  at  Pontruflfydd,  shortly 
after  the  latter  has  passed   the  finely  situated  village  of 

•  CoU,  ArUiqua,  toI.  tI,  pp.  60-71.      i  Comment,  de  Bell.  QaUico,  II,  p.  Sd. 
t  Wheeler  of  Uie  Ordnance  Maps,  the  conoootors  of  wbich  hATing  been  misled, 
as  in  hundreda  of  oUier  insunces,  by  the  pronunoiation. 
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Bodfari,  which,  in  Bentons  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and 
copied  in  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary,  is  said  to  take 
its  name  firom  the  Boman  Varis,  through  signifying  ''  the 
" mansion  of  Varus"  Bod,  undoubtedly  signifies  a  settle- 
ment (or  equivalent  to  our  English  a&06?^),  but  as  no  mention 
is  made  in  history  or  tradition  of  any  general  or  other  public 
officer  in  Britain,  named  Varus,  the  probability  lies  in  favour 
of  a  derivation  from  the  adjaoentybrrf  of  the  Clwyd,  inasmuch 
as  Dr.  Gale  intimates,  apparently  from  Pliny  and  Camden's 
remarks,  that  varia  and  varus  (as  in  Dunovaria,  Isannavaria, 
dc.)  are  Latinised  forms  of  a  native  word  signifying  a  ford 
or  shallow,  probably  bar,  far,*  or  var ;  instance  the  appella- 
tion of  a  pass  through  the  Glwydian  mountains,  south  of 
Moel  Fammau,  and  about  three  miles  west  of  Buthin, 
Bwhh  pen  haras.  Fragments  of  weapons,  ornaments,  urns, 
and  other  Boman  objects,  are  said  by  Lewis  to  have  been 
found  in  the  groves  of  FontrufiFydd  Hall,  in  addition  to  coins 
at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Whiler  and  Clwyd,  the 
supposed  site  of  the  ancient  station  upon  or  adjacent  to  a 
north-eastern  branch  of  the  Watling  Street,  which  passed  from 
Chester  (Deva)  to  Caerhun  (Conovium),  situate  upon  the  left 
bank  of  the  Conway.  The  actual  line  of  its  route  is  unde- 
termined, but,  until  recently,  the  local  antiquaries  have  held 
it  to  lie  almost  directly  west  from  Varis  (three  miles  north- 
west of  Denbigh),  across  the  whole  shire  to  the  Conway. 
Becent  discoveries,  however,  have  served  considerably  to 
modify  this  view  and  to  mark  out,  at  least  in  the  first  instance, 
a  north-western  course. 

Pursuing  this  presumed  route,  four  miles  from  Varis, 
brings  us  to  the  southern  side  of  St.  Asaph  (Llan  £lwy) 
which,  though  commonly  understood  to  derive  both  origin 
and  name  from  a  Church  here  erected  in  the  6th  century, 
is  not  improbably  of  much  earlier  date.     The  township  in 

•  Ffasr^  that  extends  oat  or  oytr.-^Pugh't  DicHonanf. 
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which  it  is  situate  is  called  Bryn  Polyn^  a  name  tradition- 
ally believed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Roman  general 
Saetonias  Paulinus.  Three  additional  miles  in  advance, 
Einmel  Park  is  reached,  a  fine  domain  of  the  Dinorben 
family,  and  now  the  residence  of  H.  B.  Hughes,  Esq.,  a 
nephew  of  the  late  lord.  The  old  manor-house  was  once 
the  residence  of  the  Cromwellian  General  Carter,  who  it  is 
said  here  concealed  the  Protector;  and  until  very  lately  an 
extremely  large  spur  hung  in  the  church  of  the  village  of  St. 
G-eorge,  a  mile  further,  which  tradition  asserts  to  have  been 
worn  by  the  redoubtable  Oliver. 

To  the  westward  of  St.  George,  a  range  of  hills  projects 
into  the  vale,  the  most  prominent  rocky  elevation  being  Parc- 
y-Meirch  {vulgo  Peny-Park  Hill),  or  "the  field  of  the 
"  horses,"  which  overlooks  the  ancient  manor-house  of  Dinor- 
ben, and  indeed  commands  a  fine  prospect  both  up  and  down 
the  vale.  This  was  the  site  of  a  Roman  encampment,  in 
succession  no  doubt  to  an  ancient  British  one,  and  appears 
to  have  been  the  centre  of  a  host  of  battle  grounds.  Numerous 
local  names  still  attest  the  murderous  conflicts  which  occurred 
here  in  the  12th  and  18th  century,  as  Pwll  Anyen,  ''the  pit 
"  or  hollow  of  death,"  now  the  Rectory ;  and  Duill-y-Bwa, 
"  the  quillet  of  the  bow,"  quillet  being  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  English  paddock.  On  Parc-y-Meiroh  the  doubly  en- 
trenched camp  was  partially  examined,  during  the  past  year,  by 
W.Wynne  Ffoulkes,  Esq.,  of  Chester,  who  reports  the  discovery 
of  foundations  of  buildings ;  several  descriptions  of  pottery, 
red,  brown,  and  black,  the  last  including  some  ornamental 
kinds  of  the  so-called  Upchurch  ware ;  nails,  a  bronze  coin, 
and  quantities  of  animal  bones,  with  numerous  pebbles 
evidently  brought  from  the  sea-beach.  This  spot  wants  a 
thorough  overhauling,  and  most  interesting  results  may  be 
anticipated  from  a  careful  manipulation  of  its  rich  and  deep 
soil  accumulating  here  from  vegetable  growth  and  calcareous 
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disintegration  for  many  centnries.  Immediately  beneath  the 
northern  escarpment  of  the  hill  is  a  narrow  belt  of  pastnre 
land,  which  hears  the  name  Parc-y-Milwyr,  or  "  field  of  the 
"  soldiers/'  where,  last  Spring,  a  large  mass  of  human  hones 
were  diflcoyered — no  doubt  removed  from  some  battle-field  in 
the  contiguous  gorge,  not  improbably  during  the  gallant 
struggle  of  Owen  Gwynedd  for  his  country's  independence, 
with  Henry  II.  At  the  same  time,  upon  the  uprooting  of  a 
large  ash  tree,  a  remarkable  assortment  of  objects,  chiefly  in 
iron,  and  connected  with  horse-gear,  were  exposed,  and  have 
been  carefully  preserved  by  Mr.  Hughes.  They  include  a 
curious  quadruple  buckle  in  bronze,  with  rings  and  chains, 
most  of  which  were  exhibited  shortly  after  discovery  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Westward,  upon  the 
elevated  ground,  and  bordering  upon  a  Boman  vicinal  road, 
many  antiquities  in  bronze  and  iron  have  at  times  been 
met  with,  hetween  Parc-y-Meirch  and  a  point  nearly  opposite 
Abergele,  as  spear-heads,  daggers,  lance  and  arrow-heads, 
with  a  kind  of  battle-axe.  These  objects,  now  preserved  by 
Lady  Dinorben  at  her  residence  in  Angl^sea,  are  said  to  be 
mostly  engraved  in  the  Archmologia.  Near  Abergele,  and 
over  against  the  site  of  the  deposition  of  the  valuable  nest  of 
culinary  utensils  which  have  formed  the  subject  of  these 
pages,  stands  a  ruined  tower  called  the  Old  Windmill,  but  in 
all  probability  it  is  the  relic  of  a  watch  tower,  for  which  its 
elevated  position  is  admirably  adapted. 

We  thus  find  a  presumed  Boman  station  at  the  distance 
certainly  of  about  ten  miles,  but  connected  with  the  site  of 
these  vessels  by  a  military  road.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
secretion  of  so  extraordinarily  large  a  number  of  culinary 
vessels  at  this  spot,  may  have  been  a  simple  necessity  of  war, 
and  considering  also  their  excellent  quality  and  superior 
workmanship,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they  formed  part  of 
the  snUery  equipage  of  the  commander  in  some  expedition 
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from  Deva  or  Oonoviam,  who  was  temporarily  forced  to  eSeot 
a  hasty  retreat  along  the  vale  from  overwhelming  numbers  of 
half  savage  Kelts.  The  field  is  known  as  Caemurddyny  i.e,, 
"  the  field  of  the  old  foundations,"  such  having  been  long 
known  there,  hut  their  origin  is  very  problematical. 

From  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  it  appears  that  his 
father-in-law,  Julius  Agricola,  upon  being  nominated  by  the 
emperor  Vespasian  to  the  governorship  of  Britain,  A.D«  78, 
inaugurated  his  command  this  same  year  by  an  attack  upon 
the  Ordovices,  who  were  severely  punished  for  their  revolt. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  Vale  of  Glwyd  constituted  the  opening 
scene  in  this  successful  campaign,  Anglesea  likewise  shortly 
falling  under  the  general  yoke  of  Rome. 

Since  these  notices  were  submitted  to  the  Society  I  have 
been  kindly  presented  by  the  writer,  Edmund  Oldfield,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  and  Secretary  to  the  Arundel  Society,  with  a 
copy  of  his  article,  contributed  to  the  current  half-yearly 
volume  of  the  Archaoloffia,  upon  some  Horn  an  bronze  vessels 
discovered  upon  the  Castle  Howard  estate,  Yorkshire,  in  June, 
1856,  of  which  I  had  been  previously  unaware.  They  com- 
prise a  ^' nest"  five  in  number,  of  similar  receptacles  to  the 
skillets  of  the  Abergele  find,  from  which  they  only  appear  to 
differ,  exteriorily  in  the  trifling  ornamentation,  and  interiorly 
by  greater  proportionate  depth.  The  regulation  of  their  sizes 
has  suggested  to  Mr.  Oldfield  the  idea  of  tneasures  of  capa- 
city, which,  so  far  as  the  intention  of  the  makers  to  render 
each  capable  of  certain  contents,  may  readily  be  acquiesced 
in,  but  when  further  conclusions  are  arrived  at,  that  not  only 
were  they  standard  measures  but  thatf  their  only  other  pur- 
pose was  sacrificial  and  not  culinary,  I  cannot  but  hold  these 
as  nonproven.  The  subject  is  ably  treated,  yet  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  learning,  research,  and  general  experience  of 
the  writer,  I  consider  some  inductions  to  be  thoroughly  incon- 
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sequent  and  untenable.  In  elncidadon  of  this  conviction  the 
subjoined  remarks  are  laid  before  the  antiquarian  public. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  design  of  the  utensils^  their  scarcity 
or  otherwise  invites  a  passing  remark^  inasmuch  as  we  are 
informed  such  **  have  frequently  been  found  on  Boman  sites, 
**  and  are  to  be  seen  in  several  museums/'  a  statement  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  contradicted  by  Montfaucon,  who  only 
engraves  one  example  in  his  very  comprehensive  antiquarian 
repertory  as  found  in  the  large  and  important  province  of 
Gaul.  Turning  to  Britain,  a  very  careful  enquiry  has  failed 
to  elicit  the  fact  of  discovery  of  even  a  dozefi  identified 
specimens,  hitherto  recorded,  viz. : — Prickwillow  1,  Durham  2, 
Colchester  1,  Mount  Bares  2,  Masham  2,  Bibchester  2,  Biver 
Witham  J.  Of  these,  several  were  merely  represented  by 
fragments ;  and  as  a  ''  set  off"  to  the  reported  handles^  which 
may  or  may  not  have  belonged  to  vessels  of  this  form,  the 
Prickwillow  specimen  is  enumerated,  though  I  deny  its  claim 
to  be  thus  classified.  Of  the  above,  Mr.  Oldfield  only  men- 
tions/btrr.  As  to  museums  of  antiquities,  their  contents 
must  be  regarded  with  caution,  and  no  doubt  some  held  to  be 
Bomano-British  may  have  come  from  Italy,  rare  as  the 
latter  are.  Mr.  Oldfield,  in  a  postscript,  mentions  others  he 
saw  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1867,  found  in  ancient  Gaul ; 
but  "  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,"  neither  do  all 
our  discoveries  of  "skillets,"  the  Castle  Howard  and  Aber- 
gele ones  inclusive,  render  these  utensils  oi  frequent  occur- 
rence.* 

The  antiquarian  reader  of  this  brochure  cannot  fail  to  note 
with  surprise,  the  sacrificial  character  or  purpose  claimed  for 
all  the  vessels  of  the  skillet  or  saucepan  form,  without  dis- 
tinction of  metal  or  the  elaborated  ornamentation  of  some 
examples.     It  is  in  this  utter  ignoring  of  discrimination  that, 

*  Sinee  this  paper  has  been  in  press,  I  haye  been  infonned  by  Mr.  Ffoolkes  of 
a  recent  and  unrecorded  diacoyery  of  similar  yessels  in  South  Wales. 
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as  I  take  it,  the  chief  source  of  error  lies.  In  the  instance 
of  the  Prickwillow  vessel  it  is  by  inference  assumed  that 
antiquaries  have  classed  it  along  with  such  plain  simple  ones 
as  those  from  Abergele ;  but  how  stands  the  fact  ?  In  the 
enumeration  of  objects  forming  the  temporary  museum  of  the 
Institute  meeting  at  York,  in  1846,  we  find  it  mentioned  with 
culinary  vessels  of  bronze,  but  this  was  the  result  of  Bhape^ 
not  use.  In  the  Catalogue  of  the  museum  of  its  late  owner, 
Thomas  Bateman,  F.S.A.,  published  in  1855,  its  understood 
character  is  unmistakably  attested :  "  1 J4  p.  Sacrt/lcial  vessel 
*'of  bronze,  with  an  elaborately  ornamented  handle,"  &c. 
Thus,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  at  least,  this  receptacle  has 
been  acknowledged  as  sacerdotal,  and  yet  Mr.  Oldfield  can 
remark,  "  the  introduction  of  enamel  into  the  handle  of  the 
"  vessel  found  at  Prickwillow  is  surely  inconsistent  with  its 
"  use  as  a  saucepan'*  /// 

Antiquaries  have  been  accustomed  to  consider,  in  common 
with  Mr.  Wright,  that  though  we  have  *'  examples  of  tripods 
*'  used  by  the  Romans  to  support  culinary  vessels  over  the 
"  fire,"  yet  "  a  great  portion  of  their  cooking  appears  to  have 
"been  performed  on  stoves,  and  the  few  supposed  culinary 
"  vessels  that  have  been  found  in  this  country  partake  rather 
"  of  the  character  of  saucepans  and  fryingpans  than  of 
"kettles."*  Mr.  Oldfield,  on  the  contrary,  deliberately 
assures  us  that  these  small  vessels,  if  culinary,  were  **  placed 
"  upon  a  heap  of  fuel"  and  proceeds  to  state  "  that  their 
"  under  sides  shew  no  signs  of  the  action  of  fire."  This  is 
begging  the  question  in  a  most  extraordinary  fashion,  and 
unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  cooking  by  stove  was  t^/ipractised* 
the  argument  is  perfectly  futile,  inasmuch  as,  brought  into 
contact  with  blazing  fuel,  these  utensils  would  be  simply 
abused.  The  mouldings,  which  are  said  to  endanger  the 
stability  of  the  skillets,  if  placed  upon  the  fire,  were  ingeni- 

*  The  Celt,  the  Eoman,  and  the  Baxon,  p.  336. 
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onsly  suited  for  the  stove,  their  thinner  intermediate  portions 
of  the  sarface,  as  Dr.  Pearson  has  remarked,  enabling  the 
heat  to  act  more  quickly  upon  the  contents  than  could 
possibly  be  the  case  with  a  base  of  uniform  thickness. 

Mr.  Oldfield  appears  never  to  have  had  his  attention  di- 
rected to  another  important  point — the  relative  condition  of 
the  sides  of  these  and  other  vessels,  which  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed  were  mostly  used  by  right-handed  servitors,  as  in 
the  present  day.  In  the  cases  of  the  Abergele  skillets  and 
cup — as  probably  would  be  found  with  all  other  examples — 
the  side  poured  from  is  not  only  much  thinner  through 
increased  use  and  scouring,  but  in  one  of  the  pans  the  metal 
is  worn  through  on  this  particular  side,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
vessel  is  strong  and  sound.  The  question  may  be  referred  to 
any  impartial  person — was  such  wear  the  result  of  the  occa- 
sional service  of  the  altar,  or  of  the  constant  requirements  of 
the  kitchen  ? 

The  discovery  of  a  clearly  incised  maker's  name  upon  the 
handle  of  the  Abergele  skillet.  No.  4,  effectually  disposes  of 
another  assertion  of  Mr.  Oldfield's,  *'  the  inscriptions,  which 
"  occur  on  bronze  vessels,  are  all  marked  with  a  slamp,  and 
"  record  the  maker  s  name." 

I  have  purposely  reserved  the  question  of  measure  and 
eap€unly  for  final  remark,  as  it  is,  unfortunately,  almost  the 
only  novel  conclusion  of  Mr.  Oldfield's  in  which  I  can  agree 
to  any  extent.  He  confesses  that,  out  of  his  nest  of  five 
vessels — unquestionably  a  «^/— he  has  been  unable  to  find  a 
common  multiple,  or  exact  correspondents  in  these  ordinary 
Roman  measures,  for  more  than  three.  One  of  the  others 
contains  22  ounces,  or  just  double  the  capacity  of  the 
Abergele  examples,  a  fact  which,  though  attesting  design  in 
the  makers  of  all,  would  seem  to  point  to  quite  a  distinct 
basis  firom  the  sub-multiple  of  5  cyathi  (8  ounces),  which 
answered  with  the  former,  holding  respectively  16,  40,  and  80 
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ounces.  The  largest  of  tbe  Castle  Howard  vessels  holds  92 
ounces,  thus  agreeing  with  neither  of  the  two  sets  mentioned. 
It  will  not  do  to  imagine  any  discrepancy,  but,  in  fact,  we  are 
still  minus  the  true  key  to  these  measures  of  capacity,  if 
such  they  were,  and  Mr.  Oldfield's  ingenious  suggestion  but 
supplies  an  inkling  of  the  system  or  design  pursued.  It 
must  be  conceded,  however,  that  all  these  vessels  in  point  of 
capacity  bear  some  certain  or  definite  relation  to  one  another. 

From  the  above  remarks,  made  in  no  ex  parte  spirit,  but 
with  every  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  it  will  be  apparent  to 
all,  that  I  can  see  no  occasion  to  alter  the  title,  or  even  to 
modify  materially  the  memoir  submitted  in  the  preceding 
pages.  The  conviction  remains  strong  as  ever  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  bronze  vessels  ordinarily  termed  skillets 
or  saucepans,  and  certainly  all  the  plain  ones — whether 
precise  measures  or  no — were  mainly  designed  for  culinary 
purposes.  The  more  ornamented  vessels,  and  such  as  were 
made  of  silver,  on  the  contrary  were  doubtlessly  designed  for 
the  service  of  the  altar.  The  other  Abergele  utensils  I  still 
consider  to  be  simply  such  as  would  be  used  at  the  table  of  a 
military  officer  or  civilian  of  position. 
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LANCASHIRE    LAKE    COUNTRY. 
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In  former  papers  I  have  treated  of  the  character  of  the 
people  of  the  English  Lake  Country,  and  I  may  here 
note,  that  in  no  important  respect  do  the  natives  of  the 
portion  of  the  said  beaudfal  district,  comprised  within  the 
boundaries  of  Lancashire,  differ  from  the  dalesmen  generally. 
I  believe  I  have  said  that  they  are  not  easily  roused  to  anger 
or  driven  to  combination,  but  that,  wherever  sufiBcient  cause 
has  arisen  so  to  arouse  or  so  to  impel  them,  they  have 
shewn  a  remarkable  spirit  of  determination,  a  vigorous,  but 
temperate,  almost  a  peaceable,  resolution  to  right  themselves 
when  they  believed  they  were  wronged,  which,  combined  with 
a  disregard  of  the  probability,  or  rather  the  certainty,  of 
very  serious  consequences,  presents  a  phase  of  character 
evinced,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  by  the  people  of  no  other 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 

Very  few  instances  of  the  active  development  of  this 
peculiarity  of  character  remain  upon  record.  More  doers 
than  talkers,  and  still  more  so  than  writers  or  recorders  of 
their  deeds,  the  dalesmen  have  failed  to  hand  down  any  story 
of  exploits  performed  by  them  before  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century ;  and  it  is  only  through  having  conversed 
with  surviving  actors,  and  having  obtained  information  at 
second  ha'tid,  that  I  am  enabled  to  present  an  authentic 
account  of  two  remarkable  demonstrations  of  the  old  resolute 
spirit  of  the  dales  exhibited  about  the  time  I  have  mentioned. 
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In  the  years  1799  and  1800,  as  history  informs  us,  this 
country  was  visited  hy  a  dearth  of  provisions  amounting  to 
an  actual  famine,  the  consequence  of  deficient  crops  and  bad 
harvests,  aggravated  probably  by  wars  which  many  of  us 
now  think  unnecessary,  therefore  iniquitous,  and  by  legislation 
which  most  of  us  now  deem  injudicious.  Wheat,  which  in 
January  sold  at  six  shillings  a  bushel,  reached  at  the  end  of 
the  year  eleven  shillings  and  eightpence ;  the  averages  ruling 
at  upwards  of  one  hundred  shillings  a  quarter,  and  the  four 
pound  loaf  selling  at  two  shillings. 

The  government  of  the  time  did  what  they  thought  might 
be  done  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  by  such 
peddling  measures  as  prohibiting  the  consumption  of  grain 
in  distilleries  and  issuing  proclamations  against  the  sale  of 
new  bread.  As  may  be  imagined  enactments  such  as  these 
went  a  very  little  way  indeed  towards  increasing  the  supply  of 
breadstuffs,  or  reducing  prices  in  the  markets.  The  poor  all 
over  the  country  were  kept  agonizing  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion, many  died  of  absolute  want,  and,  doubtless,  many  more, 
in  numbers  then  unnoticed  and  now  unknown,  sank  under 
the  diseases  which  unfailingly  accompany  or  follow  the  long 
continuance  of  physical  privation. 

The  famine  was  evervwhere,  and  bread  riots  were  common 
and  alarming  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Of  these  risings, 
which,  holding  their  causes  in  view,  we  may  hardly  condemn, 
and  certainly  cannot  wonder  at,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  its  progress,  incidents,  and  conduct,  had  its  birth  in  the 
district  I  have  indicated.  The  distress,  as  I  have  said,  was 
universal  and  severe,  and  nowhere  did  it  make  itself  felt  more 
heavily  than  in  the  dales  of  High  Furness.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  population  there  was,  as  indeed  it  is  still,  dependent 
upon  the  work  furnished  by  the  slate-quarries  and  mines;  and 
unlike  the  miners  of  Coniston  in  more  recent  times,  those 
workmen  were  all  natives  of  the  dales—sons,  brothers,  and 
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other  reladyes  of  the  small  proprietors,  then  a  much  more 
nomerons  and  a  more  primidve  class  than  now.  Their  staple 
article  of  food  was  oatmeal,  and  that  article,  at  the  date 
specified,  rose  in  the  local  markets  to  the  terrible  figure  of 
eight  shillings  per  stone  of  fourteen  pounds,  or  more  than 
four  times  its  usual  price;  moreover  it  was  procured  with 
much  difficulty  and  trouble  even  at  that  exorbitant  rate. 
Everything  that  could  be  converted  into  food  was  consumed. 
A  resident  in  Seathwaite  told  my  informant  that,  having 
occasion  to  walk  to  Kendal  in  June,  1800,  a  distance  of,  say, 
five  and  twenty  miles,  he  noticed  that  nowhere  near  his  road 
could  he  see  a  single  specimen  of  that  generally  most  abun- 
dant plant  the  common  nettle — all  had  been  gathered  as 
they  sprung,  and  cooked  in  some  fashion,  to  ward  off  the 
starvation  that  threatened  the  people  so  closely  and  so  long. 

The  quarrymen  and  miners,  then,  of  High  Fumess  were 
come  of  a  race  not  easily  roused  to  united  or  unwonted  action ; 
but  so  roused,  given  to  carrying  out  their  objects  with  an 
impetuosity,  resolution  and  daring  hardly  to  be  equalled ;  and 
when  it  came  to  be  reported  to  these  men  and  discussed  by 
them  daring  their  hours  of  rest  or  of  labour,  that  the  scanti- 
neaa  and  dearth  of  oatmeal  were  due,  not  as  they  had  thought 
to  exhaustion  of  the  stocks  in  Low  Fumess,  whence, 
mainly,  their  supplies  had  been  drawn,  but  to  the  millers 
and  dealers  in  and  about  the  town  of  Ulverston  withholding 
their  stores  from  market,  with  the  design  of  forcing  still 
higher  the  already  famine-causing  prices,  it  was  resolved  that 
they  should  rise  in  what  strength  they  could  command  and 
read  these  regraters  and  forestallers,  as  they  were  led  to  con- 
sider them,  a  lesson  they  might  not  soon  forget  or  cease  to 
profit  by.  With  this  determination  they  began  their  gather- 
ing in  Langdale  at  very  early  mom,  and  marching  southwards 
received  accessions  of  strength  in  Tilberthwaite,  Yewdale,  Gon- 
iston  and  Torver.  And  so  increasing  like  a  snowball  as  it  rolled 
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down  the  valleys,  the  little  army,  undisciplined  but  orderly 
and  united,  arrived  at  the  Eirkby  slate  quarries  in  Low  Fur- 
ness,  where  the  men  at  work  were  compelled  to  join  its  march. 
Hence  we  may  infer  that  this  expedition,  any  more  than  most 
others,  did  not  consist  entirely  of  volunteers.  From  the 
slate  works  of  Kirkby,  now  of  vast  extent,  these  self-consti- 
tuted redressers  of  supposed  wrong,  made  their  way  across 
the  high  moorlands  to  Pennington.  Approaching  the  mill 
near  to  that  village  they  could  see  the  miller  and  his  servants 
running  as  for  their  lives  up  the  hill  beyond.  They  found  no 
great  quantity  of  flour  or  meal  in  store  there,  but  helped 
themselves  each  to  a  handful  of  dried  beans  which  they  ate 
as  they  continued  their  route.  One  of  the  latest  survivors  of 
this  strange  emeute,  in  my  time  a  well-to-do  carpenter  at 
Goniston,  has  told  me  that  he  found  his  handful  of  hard  beaus 
a  most  welcome  and  enjoyable  meal,  half-famished  as  he  was 
by  his  long  march  and  previous  short  commons,  for  even 
respectable  mechanics  like  him  were  sorely  pinched  by  the 
prevailing  dearth. 

From  Pennington  they  directed  their  course  by  Swarth- 
moor  to  the  mill  at  Bardsea.  The  miller  there  remained  at 
his  post,  held  parley  with  the  invaders,  exhibited  his  stores, 
and  promised  to  expose  it  all  for  sale  in  Ulverston  on  the  next 
market-day.  He  likewise,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  orderly 
conduct,  presented  them  with  money  for  refreshment  at  the 
adjacent  public-house. 

They  then  resumed  their  march  upon  Ulverston — the 
principal  goal  of  their  expedition — and  entered  it  by  the  sub- 
urban thoroughfare  called  "  the  EUers."  Proceeding  up  the 
street  and  making  their  errand  known,  they  were  slyly  di- 
rected by  certain  women,  who  came  to  their  doors  to  see  them 
pass,  to  a  large  bam,  used  for  the  time  as  a  warehouse  for 
flour.  The  door  of  this  building  was  fastened  inside,  and  so, 
for  some  time,  retarded  their  operations  ;  but  whilst  they  were 
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debating  upon  the  means  of  overooming  this  triYial  obstacle, 
the  man  already  alluded  to,  found  a  crevice  by  which  he  was 
able  to  introduce  his  hand  and,  unnoticed,  to  slip  back  the 
fiisteningy  allowing  the  door  to  fall  open. 

A  large  store  of  flour  and  oatmeal  was  discovered  here, 
coneealed  under  straw,  so  far  tending  to  confirm  their  sus- 
picions and  verify  the  information  they  had  received. 

Having  procured  hand-carts  they  began  to  carry  the  loaded 
sacks  to  the  market-cross,  where,  while  some  continued  to 
bring  np  £resh  supplies,  others  announced  that  the  contents  of 
the  sacks  were  to  be  given  to  all  comers  without  money  or 
price ;  and  began  at  once  their  distribution.  In  a  remarkably 
short  time,  numbers  of  women  came  with  bags,  pots,  pans, 
tubs,  and  all  sorts  of  receptacles — some  of  them  usually  ap- 
plied to  very  different  purposes — to  carry  away  the  food  thus 
unexpectedly  and,  as  they  felt,  providentially  offered  for  their 
acceptance.  Those  women  who  came  unprovided  with  other 
means  of  carrying  it  away  were  called  upon  to  "  hold  their 
"  brats,"  and  received  apronfuls  as  heavy  as  their  strings  would 
bear.  When  a  sack  was  getting  almost  empty,  she  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  turn,  for  a  sort  of  order  was  observed,  was 
given  what  was  left  with  the  sack  to  carry  it  home  in.  My 
old  neighbour  was  struck  with  the  stature  and  apparent 
strength  of  some  of  these  women,  and  always  declared  his 
belief  that  many  of  them  were  men  in  women's  clothes. 

A  great  number  of  loads  were  disposed  of  in  this  summary 
manner,  the  owner  looking  on  and  addressing  an  occasional 
remonstrance  or  entreaty,  for  long  disregarded,  to  the  dis- 
tributors. But  when  the  number  of  recipients  had  considerably 
diminished,  and  some  of  the  well-known  and  respectable  in- 
habitants of  the  town  added  their  remonstrances  to  those  of 
the  unfortunate  dealer,  the  rioters,  for  so  we  must  deem  them, 
their  object  being  not  spoliation  but  warning,  stayed  their 
proceedings  while  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  stock  yet 
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remained  unseized,  and,  accepting  the  solemn  promise  of  the 
proprietor  that  he  would  bring  the  whole  of  his  still  remain- 
ing store  to  market  on  the  three  market-days  next  ensuing, 
they  carried  their  attentions  elsewhere. 

Several  millers  and  other  holders  of  meal  and  flour  were 
yisited,  promises  to  sell  exacted,  and  threats  held  out  that»  if 
those  promises  were  not  fulfilled,  they  would  return  and  eoloroe 
their  fulfilment  in  the  manner  of  which  they  had  just  given 
an  example. 

Matters  being  so  arranged,  the  dalesmen  left  Ulverston  and 
made  their  way,  as  they  best  could,  to  their  several  homes, 
which  they  all  reached,  weary  and  foot-sore  after  a  day's 
march  which  in  many  instances  exceeded  fifty  miles. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  this 
daring  defiance  of  the  law  was,  that  no  one  was  punished  for 
taking  part  in  it.  None  could  be  called  ringleaders,  inas- 
much as  all  were  equally  active  and  eager,  and  the  plan  of 
proceeding  being  probably  pre-arranged,  no  orders  had  to  be 
given  and  no  one  had  to  direct  The  local  magistrates  may 
have  compassionated  the  distress  that  incited  the  demonstra- 
tion, and  some  of  them  might  not  altogether  disapprove  of 
its  object  or  results,  illegal  though  it  was.  It  may  also  have 
been  taken  into  consideration,  that  though  the  liotera  were 
virtually  or  rather  actually  masters  of  the  situation  and  of 
the  town — with  its  shops,  houses  and  jpuhUc-houses — tor 
several  hours,  and  had  it  in  their  power  to  perpetrate  any 
amount  of  mischief  and  damage,  no  violence  was  offered 
to  any  person,  and  no  injury  to  property  beyond  what  was 
necessary  to  achieve  the  declared  object  of  their  visit  Many 
of  the  men  engaged  in  the  affair  were  personally  known  in 
Ulverston,  and  no  attempt  at  disguise  or  concealment  was 
practised  during  their  lawless  proceedings,  which  were  all 
carried  out  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  yet,  as  I  have  said,  the 
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authorities  took  no  steps  to  biing  them  to  justice,  and  no 
pioeecution  was  instituted  against  any  one  concerned. 

Whether  emboldened  by  this  immunity  from  punishment 
or  goaded  to  desperation  by  what  they  felt  to  be  a  grievous 
oppression,  the  same  men,  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  made  a 
second  descent  upon  the  same  Market  Town.  On  this 
occasion  the  draughts  upon  the  people  for  recruiting  the 
militia  regiments  were  the  frimum  mobile  of  the  rising.  Year 
after  year  they  saw  some  of  their  relatives  or  their  neighbours 
compelled  to  leave  home  under  the  operation  of  the  ballot  for 
the  home  branch  of  military  service,  and  heard  afterwards  of 
their  being  drafted  into  some  regiment  of  the  line»  and  then» 
ia  many  instances,  never  heard  of  them  more.  The  syst^u, 
88  worked  early  in  this  coEitury,  amoimted  in  ftct  to  a  con- 
scription which,  if  not  so  imiversal  as  that  practised  m  France, 
was  quite  as  oppressive  upon  tiiose  to  whom  the  lota  fell. 
They  did  not  recognize  the  necessity  of  tiie  continuous  drain 
upon  their  numbers  or  of  the  wars  that  demanded  it  In  case 
of  inTasion  they  would  one  and  all,  so  they  said,  have  volun- 
teered to  serve  against  the  enemy,  on  the  understanding  that^ 
like  their  forefathers,  they  should  return  to  their  homes  and 
ordinary  avocations  after  such  invasion  had  been  repelled  and 
the  safety  of  the  country  secured ;  but  tiiis  annually  recurring 
impressment  of  some  of  them  to  go  fighting  abroad  they  at 
length  determined  to  resist,  and  to  resist  it  in  their  own 
Itthion. 

With  this  resolve  they  again  gathered  in  force  and  marched, 
this  time,  directiy  upon  Ulverston,  on  a  day  when  the  magis- 
tracy and  other  coimty  officials  were  sitting  to  arrange  the 
militia  ballot  for  the  year.  Forcing  their  way  into  the 
building  where  the  authorities  were  thus  engaged,  the  rioters 
ordered  them  to  drop  their  proceedings  and  get  out  of  the 
place;  and  seeing  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  men  the 
magistrates  and  others,  witii  one  exception,  had  the  discretion 
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to  retire  as  commanded.  The  exception  was  Mr.  Justice 
Brooks,  father  of  the  late  Archdeacon  of  Liverpool,  who, 
exhibiting  a  resolution  to  stand  his  ground,  was  seized  by 
rude  hands  and  thrust  out  of  an  open  window,  a  gigantic  and 
powerful  miner  of  Goniston,  named  Park,  grasping  his  ancles 
and  suspending  him  for  a  time  head  downwards  over  the 
crowded  street.  This  was  the  only  personal  violence  they 
committed,  and  even  Mr.  Brooks  was  let  ofif  with  the  indignity 
and  the  fright,  being  hauled  in  again  at  the  window  and 
allowed  to  follow  his  colleagues,  which,  seeing  the  futility 
and  danger  of  resistance,  he  did.  The  rioters,  for  so  again 
we  must  call  them,  then  collected  all  the  books  and  papers 
they  could  find  and  carrying  these  to  the  market  cross  made 
a  bonfire  of  them,  despite  the  reading  of  the  Biot  Act  and  an 
occasional  feeble  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  town 
constables,  who  were  kept  at  bay  chiefly  by  a  slate  worker 
named  Wilmot,  brandishing  in  their  faces  a  large  club-headed 
stick  on  which  he  had  carved  the  head  of  a  man,  and  called 
by  the  title  of  "  Charley  Fox  the  Peace-maker,"  which  serves 
to  indicate  the  political  leanings  of  the  dales  people  of  that 
period. 

Having  thus,  as  they  fancied,  accomplished  their  object, 
they  left  the  town  without  committing  any  further  damage 
and  again  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  their  mountain 
homes. 

Unlike  the  meal  riot  this  was  thought  by  the  insulted 
authorities  to  demand  punishment,  and,  the  names  and  resi- 
dences of  many  of  those  implicated  being  known,  a  small 
body  of  horse  soldiers  was  sent  to  eflfect  their  capture.  The 
military  were  seen  riding  up  the  road  on  the  water-side,  by 
two  men  engaged  in  fishing  for  char  near  the  foot  of  Goniston 
Lake,  who,  guessing  the  errand  of  the  redcoats,  abandoned 
their  net,  and  pulled  with  all  their  might  directly  up  the  lake 
to  the  village  of  Ghurch  Goniston,  a  distance  of  five  miles. 
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and  gave  the  alarm  just  in  time  to  enable  the  culprits  who 
happened  to  be  there  to  escape  to  the  fells  and  secure  them- 
aelyes  in  natural  fastnesses  inaccessible  to  military,  whether 
horse  or  foot  Failing  in  their  object  at  Goniston,  the 
soldiers  continued  their  march  up  the  yales  of  Yewdale  and 
Tilberthwaite — their  drawn  swords,  as  I  have  been  told, 
flashing  brightly  in  the  sun.  The  men  of  Tilberthwaite  and 
Langdale,  however,  had  received  notice  from  Ooniston  of  the 
approach  of  the  soldiers,  and  jast  had  time  to  make  arrange- 
ments by  which,  as  the  military  entered  the  large  excavated 
chambers  of  the  slate  quarries  by  the  levels  or  drifts,  they 
were  able  to  clamber  out  at  the  top  by  means  of  ropes  or 
ladders,  and  so  to  escape  also  to  the  mountains.  A  workman 
named  Forster,  I  have  heard,  was  left  in  one  quarry  upon  a 
"  gant  **  or  small  suspended  platform  on  which  he  had  been 
working,  half-way  up  the  face  of  a  high  crag,  without  means 
of  escape,  and  trusting  to  the  security  of  his  position  he 
treated  the  baffled  soldiery  to  a  great  abundance  of  chaff, 
while  they  kept  menacing  him  with  their  firearms  and  ordering 
him  to  come  down,  an  invitation  which  he  declined,  asking 
them  in  turn  to  come  and  take  him.  Either  feat  being 
impossible  the  soldiers  retired  and  rode  quietly  away  down 
the  valleys ;  the  quarrymen  returning  coolly  to  their  labour, 
only  taking  the  precaution  of  planting  look-outs  in  such 
positions  as  commanded  the  approaches. 

These  attempts  at  capture  were  repeated  from  time  to  time 
but  always  without  success.  The  scouts  performed  their  office 
so  perfectly  that  the  men,  whether  at  work  or  at  home,  always 
received  such  warning  as  enabled  them  to  make  good  their 
escape.  Occasionally  a  false  alarm  was  given — anything 
scarlet  being  held  in  fear — as  when  an  old  woman  in  a  red 
cloak  happened  to  be  seen  by  a  distant  look-out,  crossing 
the  little  eminence  in  Tilberthwaite  called  the  ^'  Horse  Crag," 
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and  set  all  the  workers  of  all  the  qnarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood scampering  over  the  fells. 

But  this  could  not  go  on  for  ever.  Some  of  those  most 
deeply  implicated  migrated  over  the  hills  into  Oamberland 
and  wrought  at  the  Borrowdale  and  Buttermere  slate-works. 
One  or  two  ihade  their  peace  by  enlisting,  and  a  few  who 
possessed  property,  amongst  them  a  landed  proprietor  and 
lessee  of  slate  quarries,  of  Tilberthwaite,  an  influential  man 
there,  who  had  imprudently  made  an  encouraging  speech  to  the 
rioters  from  the  market  cross  at  Ulverston,  gave  themselves 
up ;  but  when,  after  traversing  over  the  first  assizes,  they 
appeared  at  Lancaster,  the  Govemmeut  withdrew  the  prose- 
cution, and  they  escaped  with  the  payment  of  rather  heavy 
costs. 

So  ended,  somewhat  ignobly,  the  latest  demonstrations  of 
the  old  defiant  spirit  of  the  dales.  More  than  forty  years 
after  their  occurrence  I  have  heard  them  talked  of  by  some 
who  took  part  in  them,  but  talked  of  in  a  manner  so  disjointed 
and  obscure,  as  to  the  order  and  succession  of  their  incidents 
and  the  nature  of  their  causes  and  objects  that,  but  for  the 
aid  of  an  obliging  friend,  bom  in  and  belonging  to  the  vicinity, 
who,  at  earlier  dates,  had  availed  himself  of  the  fresher  recollec- 
tion of  these  events  then  existing,  and  so  obtained  and  preserved 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  details^  their  origin  and 
results,  I  had  i^ot  been  able  to  place  on  record  even  this  im- 
perfect history,  and  it  is  probable  that,  like  many  earlier,  more 
important,  and  more  interesting  affairs  of  the  same  nature, 
they  would  have  fallen  into  the  same  oblivion  which  has 
enshrouded  nearly  all  that  has  happened  in  the  Lake  Country 
since  the  days  of  Dunmail,  who  died — ^^Last  King  of  rocky 
'^  Oumberland  " — almost  a  thousand  years  ago. 


OBSEBVATIONB  ON  POPULATION  STATISTICS. 

Part  I. 
By  Thomai  A.  Welton. 
Bbas  17th  Dsosmbbb,  1808. 


The  importance  of  statistical  enquiries  is  now  so  often 
illustrated  and  so  g^ierally  admitted,  that  it  would  be 
needless  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  that  head.  But  the 
greater  the  yalue  of  faithful  and  clear  testimony,  the  more 
urgent  is  the  necessity  that  we  should  learn  to  discriminate 
between  such,  and  the  misleading  and  imperfect  evidence 
with  which  it  is  often  associated.  Not  only  is  it  desirable 
that  incorrect  inferences  should  be  discredited,  but  it  is 
equally  so,  that  the  censures  of  those  writers  who  for  the 
purposes  of  their  argument  may  find  it  conyenient  to 
condemn  statistics  in  the  mass,  should  less  frequently  receive 
a  partial  justification. 

In  order  to  reduce  within  narrow  limits  the  uncertainty 
which  even  attends  deductions  from  numerical  evidence,  it  is 
necessary,  first,  that  the  facts  should  be  carefully  recorded,  so 
as  to  render  the  basis  of  calculation  as  complete,  and  as  free 
from  errors  and  omissions,  as  may  be  possible ;  next,  that 
such  facts  should  be  arranged  in  a  scientific  manner;  and 
lastly,  that  all  circumstances  tending  to  obscure  the  true 
results  should  be  taken  into  account,  and  their  influence 
eliminated,  being  approximately  measured  for  that  purpose 
by  the  aid  of  observation  and  comparison  of  kindred  cases. 

The  field  of  statistical  investigation  is  so  large  and  so 
imperfectly  explored,  that  it  would  be  impossible,  at  present, 
to  reduce  the  practical  results  of  these  general  principles  into 
the  form  of  a  treatise.  All  that  can  be  attempted  here  is  to 
exemplify  the  spirit  in  which  such  work  should  be  performed^ 

The  statistics  of  population  are  of  universal  interest,  and 
will  furnish  many  illustrations  of  statistical  methods. 
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The  nnmbers^  the  migrations,  the  ages,  the  mortality, 
the  civil  condition  and  the  increase  of  nations,  all  have  an 
evident  connexion  vrith  their  power,  their  happiness,  or  their 
progress.  But  these  facts  are  but  half  understood,  and  the 
causes  of  their  inequalities  and  fluctuations  are  only  obscurely 
guessed  at,  by  those  who  have  not  attended  to  the  statistics 
of  industry.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to 
examine  the  British  Census  of  Occupations. 

Occupations  of  the  People  of  England  and  Wales  in  1861. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  freedom  of  discussion  so  essential  to 
the  ascertainment  of  truth,  that  no  deference  should  be  paid 
to  official  or  other  authority  beyond  that  which  is  properly 
due.  But  as  to  matters  which  are  not  within  the  scope  of 
ordinary  criticism,  because  their  examination  demands  much 
time  and  labour,  and  offers  little  or  no  present  recompense, 
there  exists  no  standard  by  which  the  public  can  measure  the 
claims  of  different  authorities.  There  is  no  choice,  therefore, 
but  between  an  unconditional  acceptance  of  official  books, 
(with  perhaps  a  few  others  by  writers  who  have  attained 
reputation,)  and  that  personal  investigation  for  which  so  few 
can  find  time.  Hence  in  statistics,  authority  has  become  too 
much  the  arbiter  of  the  public  judgment,  and  is  confined 
within  the  narrowest  limits. 

The  writer  devoted  considerable  pains  to  the  re-arrange- 

ment  of  the  English  Census  of  Occupations  for  1851.     Some 

important  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  last  census, 

but  it  is  not  denied  that  much  remains  to  be  done.    The 

Commissioners  have  indeed  reprinted  verbatim  the  remarks 

which  they  made  in  1851,  and  which  formed  the  motto  of  the 

work  in  which  the  writer's  criticisms  were  embodied,  viz. : — 

^'With  the  knowledge  that  has  now  been  acquired,  a 
**  further  enquiry  may,  we  think,  be  instituted  with  advantage 
'*  into  the  industry  of  the  country  in  all  its  ramifications ;  a 
'^nomenclature  be  laid  down;  the  various  subdivisions  of 
"  labour  bo  defined ;  and  the  classification  be  finally  revised, 
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''  so  that  at  the  next  census  the  foundation  may  he  laid  of  a 
'*  complete  knowledge  of  the  organization  of  the  labour  of 
"  Great  Britain.  Such  an  enquiry  would  in  many  ways  be 
^'useful,  and  tend  at  once  to  extend  science,  to  promote 
*'  production,  and  to  dissipate  subyersive  theories." 

Their  idea  of  an  improved  classification  seems  to  be,«  that 
it  should  be  based  on  principles  so  precise  and  exhaustiye  as 
to  indicate  a  place  for  every  possible  occupation. 

This  is  an  attractive  object^  but  not  one  which  should  be 
unconditionally  pursued.  It  appears  to  have  directly  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  any  attempt  to  separate  the  manufacturing 
from  the  trading  classes. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  we 
find  (Table  82)  an  interesting  statement  of  the  proportions  of 
the  adult  population  of  both  sexes  belonging  to  each  of  the 
great  classes  which  they  have  adopted.  The  following  figures 
are  extracted  therefrom  : — 


(Trab  1861.) 

L 

Frofes- 
•ionaL 

Bomettio. 

in. 

Commer- 
cial. 

IV. 

Agricol. 
toraL 

V. 
Indastjrial 

VI. 
Indefinite 

and 
Non-Pio- 
dncdTO. 

Londoa 

00. 

2-7 
2-7 
2i» 

56 
48 

7*6 

9-4 

8-8 
41« 

411 

38*5 
397 
Sft'4 

41-6 
44-5 

SM 

408 
40*9 
36-3 

8-4 

1-9 
1-8 
3-6 
3-« 

3-4 

4-7 

6-2 

101 
16-8 
9-8 

1-6 

25*4 

30-8 
18-8 
08 

6-0 
20 

1-0 

•0 
9-1 

7-4 

36-1 

330 
909 
311 
460 

32-8 
36-6 

94-4 

300 
30-0 
103 

6-9 

6-4 
6-3 
39 
3-6 

9-7 
6-6 

6-8 

6-8 
6-4 
9-0 

BoeUngbim  

Hontiiigdon 

Coniwmll 

West  Biding  of  Tork.. 
Bftfh  

Oxford  

St.  Oeoige,  Haiunrer  1 
Sqmu^ / 

UvOTpool 

HaH   ; 

SlMppej 

*  8«e  Dr.  Fan^t  rerj  remarkable  essay,  appended  to  the  General  Report  of  the 
Cenans  Commisaioners  for  1861.  The  doctrines  there  expounded  would  require 
more  space  for  their  doe  examination  than  can  here  be  afforded. 
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From  this  table  we  gather,  first,  that  common  soldiers  and 
sailors  being  included  in  Ihe  professional  class,  the  ratios 
resolting  are  almost  nnintelligible ;  secondly,  that  miners, 
traders,  and  manufacturers  being  included  in  the  industrial 
class,  the  ratios  derived  from  such  a  combination  are  of  not 
much  greater  value;  and  thirdly,  that  the  domestic  class, 
being  enlarged  not  only  where  servants  are  in  request,  but 
wherever  hotels  and  other  places  of  entertainment  abound, 
and  being  diminished  wherever  women  are  employed  in  trades, 
manufactures,  or  agriculture,  the  ratios  do  not  indicate  with 
regularity  either  the  preponderance  or  absence  of  the  richer 
classes,  or  the  degree  of  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  masses. 

The  figures  for  1851,  subdivided  by  the  writer's  original 
method,  and  shewn  separately  for  males  and  females,  are  as 
under : — 


(Ybab  1851.) 
To  every  100  Males  aged  80  yean  and  apwarda. 


U. 


m. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


vn. 


1^ 


VIIL 


ofl 


London 

ReffUiraHon  Covnty^ 

Buckingham    , 

Hontingdon 

Coznwan  

West  Riding  of  Tork. . . . , 
RegutraUon  Duiriet— 

Bath  

Oxford  

St  George,  HanoTer  Sq. 

LiTerpool 

Hon   

SheppeyCSheemeee)  .. 


«-3 

48-3 
03-9 
39-7 
156 

131 
4-4 

1-4 
l-« 
35 
169 


•0 

•0 

84-8 

5-2 

1-9 
•0 
•0 
•2 


10^ 

21 

11 

2-2 

36-6 

46 
4-8 
4-1 
6.6 
60 
•9 


43-9 

29*3 
27-2 
23-6 

26-8 

441 
45*3 
33-8 
36*2 
40^9 
14-5 


17-0 

60 
6-4 
7-3 
6-2 

9-1 
10-6 
13-6 
33-6 
33-8 

4-6 


4-6 

2-6 
1-7 
1-0 
10 

6-3 
9-8 
24*1 
1-4 
1-3 
•7 


3-3 

2^ 
1-9 
1-6 
1-4 

4-4 

6-5 
5-2 
1-8 
1-6 
1-2 


71 

1-4 
1-4 
2-7 
1-2 

4-4 

2-4 

8-5 

3-8 
67-2 


114 

9-4 
6-3 
4-3 
6-7 

12*0 
16-2 
9-1 
16-0 
9« 
6-0 
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(Ybab  1851.) 
To  erery  100  Females  aged  SO  yean  a&d  npwaxda. 


11. 


m. 


IV.       V.       VL 


vn. 


II 


vra. 


H 
11 


LcwdoB 

Jtcyittreddfi  CoiM^ir — 

BoeUngfaani  ...«•■ 

Hantliigdoo 

OornvaU  

West  Riding  of  York  ... 


Oxford  

St.  George,  Hanorer  8q., 

laWpOOl  ••...••>••..•.< 

HnU  

Sbeppey (Blieeneaa)  ... 


•9 

7-0 

8-7 

11*8 

!     61 

ts> 

•4 
•4 
•3 
•4 
I     1-8 


•0 

•0 

2'9 

•0 

•0 
•0 
•0 
•0 
0 
•0 


S-3 

s» 

3-4 

•3 

14*8 

11 

•5 
•4 
•9 
•9 


90^ 

11-5 
11-4 
IVb 
11-4 

S4*3 

23-1 
14-3 
90-3 
194 
111 


•1 
•1 
•9 
•3 

•1 
•2 
•I 
•3 
1-3 
•1 


IS*! 

8-7 
8-1 
8-8 
6-4 

S5-5 
17-6 
37-3 
16  3 
10^ 
6-9 


1-7 

1-2 
16 
It) 
•9 

2-1 
1-7 
•7 
11 
1-3 


M-8 

49^ 
06-9 
Ml 
OO-l 

44-9 
50*9 
46-8 
62^ 
80-0 
78-6 


It  will  be  said,  no  doabt,  that  these  last  Tables  are 
miBoieiitific,  as  not  being  the  result  of  the  application  of  such 
exhanstiye  dicta  as  have  been  referred  to.  The  reply  is 
two-fold :  first,  that  the  data  of  a  census  of  occupations  must 
necessarily  be  somewhat  inexact,  so  that  the  result  of  the  most 
scientific  principles,  applied  to  such  data,  must  at  best  be 
imperfect ;  next,  that  whilst  the  process  I  have  adopted  yields 
ratios  which  if  substantially  correct  are  intelligible  and 
Talaable,  the  degree  of  inaccuracy  and  uncertainty  attending 
it  is  practically  not  considerable.^ 

I.  To  begin,  then,  from  the  foundation,  it  is  requisite  to 
note  that  the  varying  degrees  of  subdivision  of  labour,  in  the 
manufacturing  and  other  districts,  occasion  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  the  work  of  classification.  Another  even  greater 
difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  men  often  follow  two 

*Tbe  6garet  last  given  are  deriTed  from  the  Cenaiu  of  1851,  and  bejond 
doabt,  cbanget  oeonired  in  the  proportlonB  of  persons  belonging  io  the  sereral 
classes  during  the  succeeding  decennium,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  gather  from 
the  QoTemment  table  of  ratios  for  1861  (as  shewn  aboTe)  any  idea  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  saeh  changes. 
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or  more  pursuits,  or  unite  several  trades  in  one  establishment 
Many  unite  the  occupations  of  grocer  and  draper,  innkeeper 
and  farmer,  &c.,  especially  in  thinly  peopled  districts.  It 
being  contrary  to  the  principle  of  a  census  to  reckon  any 
person  twice  over,  the  enumerators  were  instructed  to  return 
each  man  under  his  occupations  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance, and  in  the  general  tables  he  was  placed  under  that 
standing  first  in  order. 

These  circumstances  do  not  materially  diminish  the  value 
of  the  census  of  occupations ;  for  if  errors  are  unavoidable, 
they  also  must  to  some  extent  counterbalance  each  other. 
The  total  numbers  in  each  class  probably  approximate  closely 
to  the  truth,  especially  as  great  care  was  bestowed  on  the 
collection  and  manipulation  of  the  facts,  a  large  number  of 
intelligent  men  being  employed  as  enumerators,  and  the  papers 
being  carefully  perused  and  corrected  by  the  local  registrars 
as  well  as  by  experts  at  the  chief  office. 

It  should  further  be  mentioned  that,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  total  number  of  persons  belonging  to  each  class,  all 
unemployed,  disabled,  and  aged  persons  (including  paupers, 
lunatics,  and  prisoners  in  gaols),  were  ranked  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  usual  or  former  employments. 

Their  occupations  being  returned  by  the  people  themselves 
(except  in  a  few  cases),  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  in  many 
instances  the  most  creditable  rather  than  the  most  important 
occupation  has  been  filled  in.  Thus  the  "  dangerous  classes  " 
hardly  appear  under  their  right  description  (except  that  there 
are  a  few  '^  prisoners  of  no  stated  occupation  *'  m  the  gaols), 
and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  these  altogether  escape 
enumeration.  How  easily  this  might  occur  may  be  judged 
from  an  instance  known  to  the  writer,  of  a  London  shop- 
keeper who  omitted  all  his  lodgers  (not  wishing  it  known 
that  he  had  any),  and  who  also  omitted  his  two  elder  daughters 
rather  than  declare  their  ages. 
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Tables  are  giyen  shewing  the  occupations  of  prisoners, 
lanatics,  paupers^  and  others,  so  that,  if  necessary,  the  non- 
effectives actually  nnder  public  supervision  may  be  deducted 
from  the  roll  of  our  industrial  army :  the  aged  also  may  be 
excluded  by  the  help  of  another  table,  but  the  idle  and  the 
vicious  cannot  of  course  be  eliminated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  every  one  of  the  matters  which  have 
been  referred  to,  is  of  a  nature  to  operate  in  all  communities 
with  no  very  unequal  effect*  The  gross  figures  are,  there- 
fore,  accurate  enough  for  purposes  of  comparison  one  with 
another,  and  for  some  objects  (such  as  comparison  vrith 
recorded  deaths)  are  preferable  to  any  others.  Yet  there  is 
abundant  room  to  believe  that,  even  by  the  aid  of  an  absolutely 
perfect  system  of  classification,  we  could  not  derive  exact 
results  from  such  data,  however  satisfactory  they  may  be  for 
every  practical  purpose. 

n.  In  order  to  shew  that  the  ratios  obtained  by  my  rough 
method  are  intelligible  and  valuable,  if  iuhstantially  correct^ 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  that  information  of  this  nature  is 
sought  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
industrial  character  of  a  population. 

On  examining  an  unclassified  return  of  occupations  with 
this  purpose  in  view,  the  first  process  of  the  mind  is  to  dis- 
entangle from  the  mass  of  every-day  employments,  those  which 
give  to  a  district  its  distinctive  character.  The  next  is  to 
consider  whether  there  be  any  remarkable  excess  or  deficiency 
in  the  proportion  of  the  residue  to  the  total  number  of  in- 
habitants, and,  if  so,  how  it  is  caused. 

The  tables  have  been  arranged  with  a  view  to  anticipate 
this  labour.  For  example,  the  Cornish  ratios  just  given, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  national  averages,  shew  that 

*  The  Tuying  proportion  of  old  persons  in  different  places  may,  howeyer,  be 
DotieedrJts  weU  as  the  ikct  that  at  high  ages  the  employments  are  not  the  same 
as  in  middle  life ;  hence  the  exclusion  of  the  old  would  affect  different  oocupa- 
tions  diversely. 
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agrioulture  is  the  principal  employment  there^  and  mining 
next;  that  commeroe  and  manufactures  are  not  largely 
developed;  that  Oovemment  servants  are  far  from  being 
numerous;  and  that  the  residue  (composed  of  the  trading, 
menial,  and  professional  classes,  and  those  who  are  unclas- 
sified), is  decidedly  under  the  average.  If  the  ratios  of 
agriculturists  and  miners  to  area  be  next  considered,  it  is 
seen  that  the  former  are  rather  fewer  than  the  average,  and 
the  latter  unusually  numerous. 

We  have,  then,  a  county  remarkable  for  its  mines,  fairly 
cultivated,  almost  destitute  of  manufactures,  and  with  little 
commerce*  There  is  no  trace  of  its  being  a  chosen  residence  of 
the  rich ; — the  small  number  of  the  menial  and  professional 
classes  even  forbids  such  an  idea.  The  low  ratio  of  the  trading 
class  points  to  the  probability  that  the  proportion  of  popula- 
tion resident  in  large  towns  is  not  great,  and  further  suggests 
Firsts — That  the  county  is  probably  supplied  in  some 
.  ^  measure  from  a  neighbouring  emporium  beyond  its 
borders ; 
Secondly, — That  the  inhabitants,  perhaps,  live  simply  and 
do  much  for  themselves  which  is  elsewhere  performed 
by  traders ; 
Thirdly, — That  if  the  preceding  suppositions  are  incorrect, 
the  means  and  enjoyments  of  the  inhabitants  must  fSedl 
below  the  average. 
As  to  the  correctness  of  the  picture  thus  derived  from  a 
few  figures,  every  one  may  form  his  own  opinion.    By  sub- 
dividing some  of  the  classes,  further  insight  may  of  course 
be  gained :  it  then  appears,  that  there  is  a  high  proportion 
of  persons  engaged  in  seafaring  pursuits,  but  a  remarkably 
small  one  of  inland  traffickers ;  and  also  that  those  classes 
of  traders  who  deal  in  food  and  dress  are  strikingly  deficient, 
the  ratios  being  lower  than  in  any  other  English  county. 
The  clearness  and  value  of  the  results  obtained  may  now. 


perhaps,  be  admitted ;  bat  it  may  be  urged  that  the  Census 
CommisaioDers  have  subdivided  their  classes  into  orders,  the 
xatios  derived  from  whioh  would  be  equally  instructive.    This 
is  so  lur  true,  that  amongst  the  orders  are  distinguished — 
Persons  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  country. 

Do.     working  and  dealing  in  minerals. 

Do.  do.  in  the  textile  fabrics  and  in 

dress. 

Do.  do.  in  food  and  drinks. 

The  manufacturers,  however,  are  not  separated  from  the 
traders,  nor  the  miners  firom  the  metal  workers.  The  eighteen 
orders,  therefore,  fail  to  give  the  certainty  either  that  mining 
is  a  leading  industry  in  ComwaU,  or  that  manufacturers  are 
few.  Nor  is  there  more  than  very  imperfect  evidence  as  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  trading  class. 

It  may  still  be  urged  that  the  tabular  arrangements  used 
in  the  census  are  avowedly  provisional :  to  which  the  answer 
is,  that  so  long  as  the  principle  is  adhered  to  which  forbids 
any  attempt  to  separate  the  traders  firom  the  manufacturers, 
so  long  must  the  results  be  deficient  in  clearness,  and,  con< 
seqnently,  of  small  value. 

m.  There  remains  the  question  as  to  whether  the  degree 
of  inaccuracy  and  uncertainty  attending  my  mode  of  classifi- 
cation is  practically  inconsiderable.  We  cannot  judge  of  that 
until  the  method  itself  shall  have  been  expounded  and 
illostiated.  This  shall  be  proceeded  with  without  further 
reference  to  the  census  arrangements. 

Method  of  Cia8$fficai$on. 
It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset,  that  the  method  now  to 
be  explained  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  set  forth  in  my 
previous  publications.  More  careful  examination  of  the 
leading  facta  which  were  brought  to  the  sur&ce  by  the  method 
at  first  pursued,  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  several  important 
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modifications.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  shew  roughly  the 
result  which  the  old  method  would  have  produced  if  applied 
to  the  census  of  1861 ;  an  exact  comparison  being  rendered 
impossible  by  the  changes  introduced  in  the  census  classifi- 
cation— 


L  Agriooltare  •••• 

n.  Mining   

m.  Manofiactares :  (a)  Textile 

(fr)MetaUio    

(c)  Other 

IV.  Traders :  (a)  Dealing  in  food,  dxlnk, ) 
&o J 

{h)  Dealing  in  Clothing .... 

(e)  finilders  k  others  en< ) 
gaged  abont  houses.  J 

(d)  Workers  in  wood 

(e)  Do.     metal 

(/)  Other  traders 

V.  Commerce :  (a)  Merchants,  clerks,  &o. 
{b)  Inld.  oonyeyanoe,  &o.. 
(c)  Sea  navigation,  &o. 

VL  Menial  Oooapatlons 

Vn.  Professional     do 

Vni.  Qoyemmental  do.  (a)  Intl.  admin, 
(ft)  Defence  .... 

Totals   

Unclassified 

GrandTotals 


Males  aged 

Females  aged 

SOyrs.  8t  upwards. 

90  7rs.& 

apwards. 

1851. 

1861. 

1851. 

1861. 

1,«48.«0 

1,939,085 

861.948 

318,490 

909,006 

966,460 

4,797 

87 

333,158 

399,499 

985,139 

396.355 

907,079 

997,816 

18,136 

93,851 

84,051 

99,889 

48,581 

56,496 

311,964 

357,109 

119,376 

140,868 

393/)60 

325,686 

615A'» 

694,139 

381,618 

448^71 

34,614 

45,690 

01^ 

106^1 

6,915 

6,570 

100,541 

110/>43 

547 

781 

106,061 

230,001 

49^ 

41,105 

58,812 

87,729 

80 

3,348 

976,416 

351,030 

8,980 

8,543 

119^76 

165,719 

3,996 

4,647 

105,899 

114,050 

580,768 

600,099 

05,344 

107,610 

61,974 

78,556 

67,945 

74,731 

1,893 

3,007 

91,478 

133,909 

4,300,140 

4,845/K)4 

9,084,089 

9,369,473 

416,878 

385,069 

3.015,495 

3,363,519 

4,717.013 

5;830,578 

6,099,584 

5,752,985 

This  table  shews  an  immense  increase  in  the  numberof  miners 
and  metal  manufacturers,  of  merchants,  inland  traffickers, 
and  seamen,  and  of  the  Government  service,  but  comparatively 
stationary  or  retrograde  numbers  of  manufacturers  of  textile 
fabrics,  and  of  agriculturists.  These  figures  point  to  the 
most  potent  influences  which  have  during  the  last  twenty 
years  been  acting  on  the  national  industries;  such  as  free 
trade,  railways,  the  great  increase  of  production  of  minerals 
fostered  by  railways,  the  augmented  armaments  consequent 
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on  political  inquietude^  and  the  efifeot  of  improvements  in 
macliinery^  in  increasing  production  without  demanding  the 
services  of  so  many  skilled  workers  as  heretofore :  liberating 
consequently  great  numbers  of  workpeople  whose  services 
were  urgently  needed  in  other  departments. 

As  respects  the  Secondary  Glasses^  there  are  indications  of 
an  altered  distribution  of  labour,  especially  in  the  clothing 
trades ;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  is  some  evidence  of  an  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  people.^ 

The  above  remarks  will  in  some  measure  have  illustrated 
the  spirit  in  which  I  think  this  subject  should  be  approached ; 
it  remains  to  give  a  condensed  statement  of  the  maxims 
according  to  which  the  new  classification  has  been  regulated. 

First,  the  division  of  the  population  into  primary  and 
secondary  workers  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and 
is  founded  on  natural  laws. 

Every  population  must  depend  primarily  on  some  means 
of  subsistence,  such  as  agriculture,  manufacturing  industry, 
mining,  commerce,  fishing,  or  some  public  need  which  it 
subserves. 

Every  population  must  include  persons  who  are  not  engaged 
in  the  predominant  industry  or  industries  of  the  place,  but 
who  furnish  all  manner  of  needful  supplies  to  the  others, 
perform  all  kinds  of  services,  and  subsist  according  as  they 
or  their  wares  are  acceptable  to  the  population  amongst  whom 
they  live. 

Those  who  are  occupied  in  agriculture,  mining,  or  any  of 
the  other  industries  on  which  populations  primarily  depend, 

*  The  chtnges  I  haTe  made  in  my  olassificadon  tend  to  increase  the  numbera 
conaideTed  to  belong  to  the  Primary  Claaaes.  According  to  the  old  arrangement 
there  were  in  1861 — 

Primary  Classes    ....  3,620,092  men.  788,904  women. 

Secondary  do 2,225,412  do.         1,636,269    do. 

bat  on  the  plan  now  adopted  there  appear  to  have  been— 

Primary  Classed  ....  2,938,868  men.  764,880  women. 

Secondary  do 1,922,520  do.         1,618,110    do. 
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are  numerous  or  few  aooording  as  the  oapabilities  of  the  place 
are  great  or  highly  developed  on  one  hand,  small  or  unde- 
veloped on  the  other.  Nothing  but  the  extent  of  subject 
matter  on  which  they  can  work  need  limit  their  numbers. 
These  are  the  Primary  Glasses. 

Those  who  are  occupied  in  supplying  the  wants  of  others, 
find  in  them  their  subject  matter,  and  according  to  the 
numbers  and  expenditure  of  the  population  amongst  whom 
they  live,  will  they  be  few  or  many.  These  are  the  Secondary 
Glasses. 

These  secondary  classes  are  not,  however,  equally  distributed 
throughout  any  population.  For  the  public  convenience  they 
are  chiefly  congregated  in  towns,  to  which  the  primary  classes 
and  the  public  generally  resort.  And  it  must  be  noted  that 
each  secondary  worker  is  in  the  same  relation  towards  secon- 
dary workers  of  other  descriptions,  as  towards  primary  workers. 
To  the  butcher,  almost  all  persons  except  butchers,  whether 
they  be  manufacturers,  miners,  merchants,  or  shopkeepers, 
are  alike  customers. 

If,  then,  we  desire  to  measure  truly  the  numbers  of  the 
secondary  classes,  we  must  not  compare  towns  with  rural 
districts,  but  must  endeavour  to  compare  town  with  town, 
including  or  excluding  in  each  case  the  surrounding  districts 
dependent  on  the  respective  towns  for  the  greater  portion 
of  their  supplies. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ratio  of  secondary  workers  musi  as  a 
rule  be  higher  in  towns  than  in  country  places ;  and  especially 
in  places  which  have  long  been  the  emporia  of  important 
districts.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  ratios  of  primary  workers 
must  be  lowest  in  towns,  even  where  the  same  primary  in- 
dustries form  the  sole  support  of  both  town  and  country. 

The  true  measure  of  the  prevalence  of  particular  primary 
industries  is,  therefore,  the  total  primary  population.  The 
true  measure  of  secondary  industries  is  the  total  population 
6f  all  ranks  within  the  district  which  they  serve. 
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Next,  viih  regard  to  the  application  of  the  above  rulee. 
The  boondariee  of  the  districts  which  particular  towns  may 
be  assumed  to  supply,  can  only  be  adjusted  on  the  supposition 
that,  although  trading  enterprises  differ  very  much  in  their 
8<^pe,  yet  by  attributing  to  each  town  an  area  in  some  degree 
corresponding  with  the  numbers  of  its  traders,  its  boundary 
being  modified  by  natural  impediments  to  traffic,  and  limited 
by  like  areas  being  ascribed  to  other  tO¥ms,  a  fair  approxi- 
mation may  be  arrived  at.  The  transactions  of  the  townsmen 
which  happen  beyond  such  a  boundary  may  be  assumed  to 
equal  those  of  outside  traders  which  take  place  within  it 
This  is  all  hypothetical,  but  then  aU  averages  rest  upon  such 
bases,  and  yet  it  is  found  that  however  little  their  positive 
Talue  may  be,  their  relative  magnitudes  have  often  great 
significance.  Densities,  for  example,  ought  to  be  read  with 
the  proviso — ''if  the  population  of  a  certain  district  were 
"equably  distributed,  there  n^ould  be  so  many  persons  on 
"  each  square  mile,"  and  rates  of  increase  should  be  read — 
**  if  every  hundred  persons  within  the  district  had  increased  in 
*'  a  like  ratio,  there  would  have  been  so  many  persons  added 
"to  each." 

£ven  if  the  districts  assigned  to  the  several  towns  were 
perfectly  appropriate,  the  ratios  of  population  belonging  to 
the  secondary  classes  in  such  districts  would  not  be  uniform, 
although  they  would  tend  towards  uniformity.  Not  only 
would  there  be  different  degrees  of  wealth  diffused  amongst 
their  populations,  and  consequent  differences  in  the  average 
expenditure  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  dense  active  populations 
the  secondary  woriiers  would  be  more  ejjtcient  than  in  those 
of  the  opposite  character ;  moreover,  the  degree  to  which 
custom  renders  people  dependent  on  shopkeepers  and  others 
for  articles  of  daily  use  is  much  greater  in  some  places  than 
in  others,  so  that  even  a  small  and  not  very  efficient  secon- 
dary population  may  be  consistent  with  general  wellbeing, 
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provided  the  mass  of  the  people  are  accastomed  to  home 
work,  wear  homespun  clothes,  eat  home-baked  bread*  and 
drink  home-brewed  ale. 

The  lavish  expenditure  which  takes  place  wherever  the 
wealthy  resort  for  recreation  causes  the  secondary  classes  to 
attain  large  proportions  in  fashionable  watering  places.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  towns  are  so  purely  hives  of  industry, 
and  are  so  completely  overshadowed  as  to  retail  trade  by  some 
famous  mart  at  no  great  distance,  that  in  them  the  secondary 
classes  exceed  the  average  of  the  nation  in  a  very  trifling 
degree. 

One  of  the  phenomena  which  is  most  useful  in  determining 
to  which  of  the  two  main  divisions  any  given  occupation 
should  be  assigned  is  this.  The  primary  classes  may  be 
combined  in  any  proportions  :  one  place  chiefly  depending 
on  mines,  another  on  some  manufacture,  a  third  on  agriculture, 
so  that  a  knowledge  of  the  number  of  manufacturers  by  no 
means  helps  us  to  the  most  remote  idea  of  the  number  of 
agriculturists.  The  reverse  is  true  of  the  secondary  classes. 
From  the  numbers  of  the  building  trade,  a  conjecture  may  be 
hazarded  as  to  those  of  butchers  and  bakers,  and  vice  versa. 
It  is  true  that  the  ratios  between  tailors,  butchers,  bakers, 
and  builders  are  by  no  means  uniform ;  yet  there  is  a  sufficient 
approach  to  uniformity  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  observer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a 
perfect  classification  on  the  principles  just  laid  down,  is  the 
impossibility  in  practice  of  drawing  an  indisputably  correct 
line  between  the  class  of  manufacturers  and  that  of  traders. 
If  we  were  accurately  informed  for  what  market  each  man 
toiled,  whether  indifferently  for  the  home  consumer  and  the 
foreign  trader,  or  specially  for  a  small  circle  at  home,  and  in 
the  latter  case  whether  for  a  section  of  the  general  public  or 
for  a  peculiar  class ;  we  might  probably  assign  to  each  his 
true  place  in  such  a  classification.    But  we  are  not  only 
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infonnation :  we  are  aware  also  that  many  men  have  two  or 
more  oooupations  to  depend  upon,  and  that  consequently 
nothing  better  than  an  approximation  to  correct  results  is 
within  reach. 

The  rough  distinction  between  those  "  employed  in  manu- 
"  factures  carried  on  in  certain  localities  for  other  than  local 
''  consumption/'  and  those  '^  engaged  in  the  preparation  or 
"  manufacture  of  articles  for  local  demand,  and  in  retail  trade 
"generally,"  requires  to  be  supplemented  here  and  there. 
For  example,  makers  of  tools  and  implements  in  local  demand 
for  the  especial  use  of  particular  orders  of  manufacturers 
should  be  added,  if  possible,  to  the  ranks  of  the  manufacturers 
whom  they  serve,  and,  at  all  events,  included  among  the 
primary  classes.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  coach- 
builders  and  harness  makers  should  be  classed  with  those 
engaged  in  inland  traffic,  shipbuilders  and  sailmakers  with 
those  engaged  in  foreign  commerce.  Each  of  these  occupa- 
tions must  be  deemed  primary  as  respects  the  public  at  large. 
For  example,  coachbuilders  are  not  unfrequently  collected 
into  a  few  localities,  so  as  to  render  their  business  a  remarkable 
manufacture,  and  therefore  should  be  separated  firom  the  more 
widely  diffused  class  of  coachmen  and  others  engaged  in  the 
management  of  vehicles, — itself  deemed  secondary  in  its 
nature,  because  dependent  in  the  main  upon  the  occasional 
wants  of  the  community  among  whom  it  exists. 

Some  trades,  notably  that  of  shoemaking,  become  important 
manufactures  in  a  few  places,  although  usually  restricted  to 
the  supply  of  local  wants.  In  such  cases,  there  being  no 
question  but  that  the  class  is  usually  secondary  and  occa- 
tionaUy  primary,  and  there  being,  further,  no  room  to  pretend 
to  absolute  accuracy  in  such  statistics  as  these,  it  is  probably 
the  best  course,  as  it  is  the  simplest,  to  ascribe  to  the 
manufacturing  class  any  notable  excess  beyond  the  usual 
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proportional  number  of  such  workers.  In  doing  this,  it  is 
probably  best  to  treat  each  town  or  city  as  a  nnit^  since  the 
single  circumstance  of  an  unusual  number  of  shoemakers  being 
found  in  a  particular  suburb  (the  arerage  for  the  whole  city 
not  being  remarkably  excessive),  would  hardly  justify  treating 
that  suburb  as  the  seat  of  a  manufacture. 

And  here  it  is  well  to  remark,  that  the  enumerations  made 
in  this  country  have  regard  to  the  homeB  of  the  people — that 
is  to  say,  the  places  where  they  sleep ;  and  this  method  tends 
in  no  small  measure  to  render  obscure  our  information  as  to 
the  degree  in  which  particular  trades  may  be  localized  in 
great  cities.  It  affords  also  an  additional  reason  for  caution 
in  using  the  occupation  statistics  of  parU  of  large  towns. 

Manufactures  which  are  apt  to  be  widely  diffused,  partly 
because  their  material  is  as  generally  obtainable,  and  partly 
for  the  reason  that  greater  concentration  would  entail  needless 
charges  for  the  transportation  of  a  bulky  article  to  the  place 
of  manufactare  and  thence  to  that  of  consumption,  although 
they  may  be  intimately  connected  with  the  supply  of  localities 
near  which  they  are  established,  may  still  be  deemed  of  a 
primary  character.  Millers,  maltsters,  brewers,  tanners,  and 
brickmakers  need  not  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  general 
public,  nor  are  they  necessarily  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  every  great  city. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  safe  to  attach  greater  significance 
to  the  circumstances  last  referred  to  than  would  lead  us  to 
attend  to  them  in  doubtful  cases;  yet  in  such  cases  they 
afford  considerable  assistance.  The  mere  fact  that  the  pro- 
portional numbers  engaged  in  an  occupation  of  the  nature  of 
a  manufacture  vary  exceedingly  in  different  places,  affords  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  occupation  in  question  is  really 
a  primary  one,  although  in  such  cases  as  that  of  the  patten 
and  clog-making  trade  in  Lancashire,  which  depends  on  a 
local  want,  the  presumption  would  fail. 
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Some  manafaotares  are  oarried  on  differently  in  partioular 
localities.  Watohmaking  is  a  mannfactnre  in  Glerkenwell, 
but  a  mere  trade  in  many  other  places,  where  the  watchmaker 
obtains  all  the  parts  of  his  watches  ready  made^  and  pats 
together  only  a  few  for  his  customers.  Snch  a  man  is  as 
truly  one  of  the  secondary  class  as  a  tailor  can  be.  In  like 
manner  the  dyers  of  Manchester,  or  of  Macclesfield,  are 
largely  engaged  in  executing  wholesale  orders,  but  in  most 
parts  of  London  dyers  are  merely  shopdLcepers,  or  at  all 
events  supported  mainly  by  retail  business.  So  with  printers, 
there  are  on  one  hand  large  firms  producing  a  multitude  of 
publications;  on  the  other  small  local  men,  who  live  by 
printing  tradesmen's  circulars  and  handbills,  and  executing 
odd  jobs.  Distinctions  such  as  these  might  perhaps  be 
effectually  drawn,  by  means  of  special  instructions  to  the 
enumerators,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  shewn  in  the  Oensus 
Tables,  and  indeed  the  principle  on  which  they  are  framed  is 
not  such  as  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject. 

Those  engaged  in  constructing  railways,  or  in  any  tem« 
porary  operation  of  kindred  character,  are  naturally  part  of 
the  primary  class.  They  require  supplies  firom  the  secondary 
traders,  and  afford  none  themselves. 

Any  occupation  restricted  by  nature  to  certain  places  where 
the  requisite  physical  conditions  can  alone  exist,  must  be  a 
primary  one.  Such  are  the  employments  peculiar  to  aeaport 
towns. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  not  only  the  limit 
between  the  manufacturing  class  and  that  of  traders,  but  also 
that  between  the  traders  and  the  merchants.  The  word 
''merchant"  is  so  loosely  used  that,  for  instance,  one  cannot 
be  sure  how  many  out  of  the  5,586  timber  merchants  are 
strictly  entitled  to  the  designation.  Certainly  the  number  of 
firms  who  import  timber  firom  abroad  is  considerably  under  a 
thousand,  and  many  of  these  are  only  in  a  small  way  of 
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businesB.  The  safest  plan  is,  perhaps,  to  add  a  sub-order  of 
wholesale  dealers  in  staple  articles  to  the  mercantile  class. 
This  would  lead  future  enumerators  to  distinguish  more 
carefully  between  petty  traders  and  true  merchants. 

As  all  these  explanations  would  otherwise  convey  but  a 
vague  notion  of  my  mode  of  classification,  1  annex  a  Table  of 
the  occupations  of  the  English  people  in  1861,  founded  on 
the  principles  set  forth,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  may  perhaps 
be  possible  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  third  point  which 
remained  for  consideration.  (See  ante,  page  63.)  Further 
light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  an  elaborate 
tabulation  of  the  occupation  statistics  of  groups  of  Regis- 
tration Districts,  a  work  which  would  however  demand  a 
separate  paper  for  its  proper  treatment.  The  tables  of  per 
centages  for  some  of  the  most  important  counties,  which  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  the  present  paper,  will  shew,  amongst 
other  things,  how  the  secondary  classes  vary  in  their  pro- 
portionate numbers.  To  assist  in  explaining  such  variations, 
I  subjoin  the  ratios  of  urban  population  given  by  the 
Registrar-General  (Report,  Table  45) : — 

Urban  Fopnlation,  Secondary  Workers 

Connty.  per  Cent  (Adolt  Males),  per  Gent 

Warwick 72.6  37.2 

Lancaster    60.7  34.1 

E.  Elding  (with  York) 62.8  39.1 

Gloucester  65.1 41.7 

Chester   64.6  34.3 

Northumberland  64.3  34.6 

Staflford  63.9  29.2 

West  Riding  63.8  30.8 

Devon 62.4  34.4 

Worcester  52.1  88.6 

Durham 49.3  28.8 

Salop  36.5  81.4 

Somerset 34.9  36.7 

Hereford 25.1  31.9 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportions  of  secondary  workers 
do  not  follow  the  same  order  as  those  of  urban  population. 
This  is  partly  because  important  marts  such  as  Bristol, 
Birmingham,  Newcastle,  and  York  contain  much  larger 
proportions  of  traders  than  ordinary  towns,  and,  standing  on 
the  Terge  of  their  respective  counties,  occasion  the  ratios 
within  them  to  be  unusually  high ;  whilst  they  have  a 
contrary  influence  on  the  ratios  in  the  bordering  counties, 
such  as  Stafford  and  Durham.  The  high  ratios  in  Gloucester 
and  Somerset  are  in  a  certain  degree  due  to  Cheltenham  and 
Bath.  In  Lancashire  and  other  northern  counties,  the 
secondary  classes  are  probably  more  efficient  man  for  man 
than  in  the  counties  further  south, — not  only  because  of  the 
greater  activity  of  their  industrial  classes,  but  also  because  of 
the  denser  aggregation  of  inhabitants  in  manufacturing  than 
in  rural  districts. 
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TABLE  L— OCCUPATIONS,  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1861. 


IN   GLASSES  AND   OBDEBS. 


Class 

Order 

Age  20  years  and 
upwards. 

Age  under  90  yean. 

MILBS. 

VBMALBB. 

MALBS. 

VBMALBB. 

I 

n 
m 

IV 

V 
VI 

vn 
vm 

DC 

X 

XI 

xn 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

Prmary  OceupatUmM, 
Agrionlture— 

Agriooltore  and  Grazing   

];215,673 

13;967 

971,652 

121,003 
120,855 

316,844 
306.255 
366,359 

27,465 
125,209 

48.581 

318.956 

1.107 

655 

3.348 
422 

324,847 
24.356 
80,862 

530 

60,185 
581 
313 

181 
91 

919,330 
90,100 
43,998 

37 

Fishing 

Mining 

Commerce  and  Nayigation— 

Commeroe 

Navigation  ....     

Manufactures— 

Textile 

MetaUio    

Other 

Service  of  National  Goyemment^ 

Internal  administration 

Army,Navy,&o 

Occasional  and  insoffloiently  defined  oooapa- 

Seamdary  OecypaUotu. 
Trading- 
Dealing,  working  in  Dress 

2.933.863 

754,385 

834^2 

337,676 

323,023 
311,569 
413,097 
208.415 
389,027 
108,692 
132,446 
33,855 
1,501 

609,486 

168,875 

25,430 

45,947 

7,978 

680,662 

72  887 

3,883 

3,027 

67^77 
54,084 
70,298 
41,420 
109.392 
35,401 
19,281 
^9 
9,049 

111,079 

10,405 

149 

8,900 

2801 

378,550 

16,575 

84 

1,493 

,,              „          Food,  Drink.  &o 

Bnilders,  &o.,  engaged  abont  Honses   .... 
Others 

Inland  Conyeyanoe  and  Warehousing  

Attendants  and  Servants    

Professional  Persons  '. 

Local  Government  and  Police. 

UndastyUd  Penont 

1,922,525 

1.618,115 

399,951 

590.996 

374,185 

3.380.485 

3.311,193 

3,668  J368 

TotaU    

5,230,573 

5.759.965 

4/W5,686 

4.586,980 
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TABLE  n.— OCCUPATIONS,  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1861. 
IN   8UB-OBDER8. 


Sub  I 
Order 


0 
10 


11 
13 

13 
14 


SO 
SI 
8S 
23 
S4 

ss 
so 

S7 
SS 
89 
30 
31 

as 


33 
34 
33 


Agiionltnre  and  Oruing 

Axborioaltare 

Hortioiiltixra  ••••....*.•• 


nfUng 


Mining.... 
Qntrrying 


MereantUe 

DMlera  in  Staple  Artidee . 


See  Havlgation 

Harboor  and  Dook  Sertioe 


Cotton  and  Linen  Mannfkotarea . 
WooUen  and  Worsted  do. 
8Uk  do. 

Boaiery,  Laee,  &o.      do. 


Iran  and  Steel,  Mannitetorea  of . 
Tin,  Leed,  Con>er,  fto..  do.    . 

Btfftt*—  Maoninee,  ana  Toole,  do.  . 
Gold.  Silver,  Watobee,  &e.,  do.  . 
Aiaa,  do.    . 


Ship  Boilding  and  Fomiahing .... 

Oanmie  Mannftotorea    

Bfanuflketorea  of  Clay  and  Stone  . . 
Wood,  Bark,  &o.. 

„  Leather 

„  Grain 

Beer  and  Spirlta 
Chemical  Prodacte 


Carriages  and  Hameas 
E*aper,Boo 


Paper,  Books,  &o. 
„        Hats,  GltfTes,  Straw  Bonnets,  <co. 
M             liaalcal  Instraments 
Other  MannflMrturea 


OoTemment  Offloera 
BeTonne  „ 

Law  „ 


Age  SO  years  and 
upwards. 


Males.     Females. 


1,130,370 
71;378 


1,215,673 


13,907 


S34.fi50 
36,996 


271,6&8 


89,720 
31,S74 


121,008 


89,904 
30,891 


120,855 


149,701 
93,538 
34,074 
39,541 


316,844 


149,520 
45,977 
67Jb&f 
33,684 
9,487 


306,255 


44,263 
31,572 
35,000 
58,540 
25,998 
36,416 
19,425 
14,796 
30,886 
39.746 
13,963 
4,198 
11,563 


366,359 


10,498 
10,046 
6,996 

27,466 


816^77 
1,674 


Age  nnder  SO  yeara. 


818,258 


1,107 


87 
568 


3,348 


3,348 


422 


432 


158,605 
60.753 
49,347 
56,142 


324.847 


11,411 
9,043 
1,340 
2,139 
423 


323,468 

905 

8;30B 


24,356 


1,670 

8,932 

750 

631 

2,357 

393 

800 

489 

1,071 

8,617 

52,764 


80.868 


70 
4&i 


95,606 
6,683 


102,579 


18.682 
3^79 


29,261 


17^644 
3,006 


20,550 


80,082 

35,512 

10,065 

9,428 


135,067 


40,341 
17,011 
18.985 
8,943 
3,544 


97,824 


12,145 

1.3,217 

10.112 

]0.0<3 

5,097 

6,854 

1^1 

2,554 

7,119 

16,244 

8,621 

886 

2,697 


90,920 


742 
163 
108 

1,013 


Femalea. 


60,000 
188 


60,185 


581 


7 
306 


313 


181 


181 
21 


81 


120,659 
42,980 
23,631 
S5,170 


312,330 


7,632 
9,475 
1,131 
1,572 
290 


80,100 


644 

6,428 

1.109 

273 

1,601 

91 

19 

407 

4f(6 

5,853 

S5,490 

1,694 


«3.( 
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TABLE   II^ConHnued.) 


Order 

Sab 
Order 

Age  20  years  and 
upwards. 

Age  under  90  years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
SO 

36 
37 

38 
39 

40 

41 

48 

43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 

57 
58 

69 
60 
61 
62 
63 

64 

66 

a 
b 

0 

d 

e 

Army  Mid  MlUtU 

Navy  and  Dookyard  Service 

Constm  otioxk  of  BaU  ways,  Ao 

79,077 
46,132 

11,938 
8,808 

•• 

185,800 

.. 

20.730 

,, 

33,419 
15,162 

•• 

3.130 
4,677 

• 

OcoapaUona  (primary)  insuffioienUy  defined  . . 
Dealing,  working  in  Drees 

48,681 

,. 

7.807 

,, 

3id,923 

609,480 

67y577 

111.979 

Dealing,  working  in  Food,  Drinks,  &o. 

Builders,  &c.,  engaged  abont  Hooses 

311.569 

168.875 

54.084 

10.403 

413,(107 

25,430 

13.200 

2,786 

168 

3,563 

538 

500 

647 

24,456 

lilfiill  1 

149 

Dealing  in  Household  Famitare 

91,931 
23,189 
11,756 
17,301 
12,767 
10.778 
6.575 
34,178 

3,980 

1,898 

'51 

730 

81 

250 

111 

1.889 

„          Fuel 

Artifloial  Liffhts  

„          Books,  Masio,&e '. 

„          Drags 

„          Sandry  articles 

Anctioneers,  Pawnbrokers 

Hacksters,  General  Dealers 

Working,  maintaining  Railways 

206,415 

45,947 

41.490 

8.900 

52,427 
29,435 
134.109 
110.292 
46,747 
15,967 

145 

218 

2,481 

385 

2,167 

2;«2 

7,417 

6,188 

19,552 

87,465 

44,708 

4,188 

12 
46 
89 
10 
905 
1,739 

WorkiugBiver and (^al  tra&lo 

WQPlrinjf  Ra^  tniffif? 

Wheelwrights  and  Blaoksmi^is  

Messengers,  Postmen V,.',, 

i 

Domestic  Servants  ' 

889.027 

7,978 

^09,398^ 

81,774 
3.687 

9,801 

89,417 
19,275 

587.268 
93.394 

376,897 
1,633 

1 
Engaged  in  tnltion  

108.602 

680,668 

35.401 

378,550 

25.108 
26,958 
84,551 
88.906 
22.923 

67,495 

18 

145 

2.046 

3,183 

7,691 
6.116 
8,192 
437 
8.845 

15,085 

865 
002 

Le^  profession   

Medical    do 

Clerical    do i 

Other  professional  persons  ' 

1 
Local  Government  and  Police 

132.446 

72.827 

19,881 

16,57/i 

33.855 

3,883 

449 

84 

OccnpaUons  (secondary)  insufficiently  defined 
„          domestic !!!!'.!!! 

l.dOl 

9jm 

2.049 

1.409 

274^1 

22^9 
13.408 
63,907 

5,2S6 

2,898.882 

86.641 

851,490 

138,216 

63,080 

331* 
3,250,873 

3.504 

3,628,034 
15,686 

Ko  return  as  to  ooonpaUon 

374,185 

3;380,485 

8,311,193 

3,668.868 
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TABLE  m^OCCUPATIONS,  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 
IN  DETAIL. 


Agrieoltiire  and  Grazing  and  Breading 
Awlmaln 

Land  proprietor 

Fanner,  grazier 

Farmer*a  gxmzier'a  wife 
Do.  do.        aoi 

brother,  nephew 

Farm  bailiff 

J^enltnral  labonrer  (oot-door)  .. 

Shepherd  (outdoor) 

Form  aerrant  (tai<door) 

Land  aorreyor.  land,  eatate  agent 
Othera  eonneoted  with  agrionltnre 
Horae  proprietor,  breeder,  dealer  , 
Horaenreaker 

Axboriealtare^ 

Woodman 

Othera  connected  with  arboriooltore 

Hoitienltnre 

Gardener  (not  domeatio  Mrrant). . . . 

NnraenrsBan  •*••**••••••*•«>•*••••«• 

Othera  eonneoted  with  Hortienltnre 

Fishing— 

FUherman  

Netmaker  

Iflnjng— 

Iron  Miner 

Lead     da  

Tin       do.  

Copperdo • 

Coal      do.  

Othera  oonneeted  with  Minea 

QnaRjIng— 

Stone  qnarrier   

Slate       do        

Limeatone  qnanier,  burner 

Salt  manofhetuo 

Othera  working  in  aalt   

Do.  do.    atone,  clay  

Merohant 

Banker  

Broker 

Stock,  ahare  dealer,  broker  

SUpagent 


Age  90  Tears  and 
npwarda. 


16,060 
S90.010 


60,044 

lbfi66 

795^18 

90,609 

03,442 

4,191 

3,4S0 

1,238 

l;396 


1,136.379 


7,014 
8 


7,922 


66,858 
2,461 


71.372 


13,067 


13.967 


16,974 
I4,S33 
9,234 
11,988 
173,067 
10,910 


234.666 


18349 
7,026 
4,781 
1,766 

6,192 


36,996 


2,673 
1,684 
2;3iO 


15,660 
»l,761 
163,498 

66,137 

33.762 

96^ 

36 


316,577 


1,607 
67 


1.674 


162 
046 


1.107 


85 
483 


668 


Age  under  90 
Teara. 


66 
938 


32;m 

149 

188,983 

4,900 

94,050 

611 

656 

46 

92 


323,468 


993 
2 


996 


7fiO& 

387 

8 


8.30S 


3,025 


3,085 


4,662 
4,319 
6,060 
6,789 
73  AM 
2.310 


06,696 


2,007 

2,336 

726 

280 

866 


6.883 


373 
94 

911 
68 

963 


27 
967 

98,603 

10,269 

90,7i8 

*8 


60,000 


166 

if 

1^ 


78 
608 


681 


88 
968 


306 


78 


TABLE  m.— ConiiiiMAi. 


10 


Meroanttle— 

Aflent,flMtor  

SalMman 

Aoooxmtant 

Gommeroial  clerk • 

Do.        trftTeller   

Insannoe,   benefit   society  agent, 

officer 

Others  engaged  in  meroantUe  pnr- 

soiU  


Dealers  in  Staple  Artiolee— 
Manchester warehooseman  ... 

Iron  merchant,  agent 

Hardware  man,  dealer , 

Coal,  colliery  agent,  fiutor . . . . . 

Com  merchant 

Timber  merchant 

WoolsUpler  , 

FeUmonger] 

Skinner 

Cattle,  sheep  dealer,  salesman, 

Piff  merchant,  dealer 

Sut  agent,  merchant,  dealer. . , 


Sea  Narlgatlon'- 

Shipowner  

Seaman    

PUot 

Boatman  on  seas  

Others  connected  with  seaa  and 


Harbour  and  Dock  Senioe— 

Harbour,  dock  service,  dock  labourer 


Wharfinger  , 


Cotton  and  Linen  Mannfiutoree— 

Cotton  manaf actnre 

Fastian       do 

Flax,  linen  do 

Calico,  cotton  printer 

Do.  dyer 

Thread  mannfaotare    

Moslin         do.  

Muslin  embroiderer 

Tape  manufacturer,  dealer   

Others  working  and  dealing  in  cot 
ton  and  flax 


Age  SO  Years  and 
upwards. 


Males. 


8,478 

1,107 

6,785 

30,421 

10,410 

2,384 

1,647 


80,729 


9^ 

734 

064 

1,876 

8,445 

6,566 

8,046 

1,616 

1,409 

4,689 

1,266 

353 


3U74 


1,651 

78,028 

2,704 

1,149 

6,442 


80,964 


29^72 
1,319 


30,891 


125,343 
1,004 
7,159 
7,984 
3,443 
214 
166 


3,636 
140,701 


Females. 


3,348 


3,348 


212 


180 


422 


147,805 

1,494 

6^676 

846 

46 

342 

39 

15 

619 

834 

158.605 


Age  under  90 
Yean. 


Males.      Females. 


217 
140 
474 
16,236 
344 


90 


\BJBS% 


96S 

38 
126 

51 
757 
570 
932 
969 
276 
206 

03 

35 


3,679 


17 

16,037 

186 

126 

678 


17^44 


9,878 
196 


3,006 


79,990 

810 

9.139 

9,762 

1,974 

150 

95 


80,062 


181 


181 


17 


91 


111,179 

1,291 

6,183 

1,014 

10 

371 

21 

2 

366 

923 

120,659 


n 


TABLE  TSJ^'^onHimed. 


13 


14 


WooOan  md  Wonted  Muniliietiir*— 

WooUen  okrth  mantBiSMStare 

Wonted  do 

Staff  do 

OtiMtandnig         do.        

Wool,  woollott  dyer 

Flannel  BMnaftotara  

Bknket        do 

Boriinwool denier, woifcer  

Fuller 

Othein  worUng  and  dealing  in  wool 
md  wonted , 

SflklCtnoiSMtinre^ 

auk.  nututHuotttn ••••••••..••••••< 

BIbbon        do.     , 

FtanoTgoodsdo , 

811k  dyer,  printer , 

OCken  working  and  deding  in  ailk 

ky  Itmiiltotiire^ 

Hoae,  eteeUng  nmnfiMtnre    ....< 
Laee  do.  ..... 

IMmming  maker , 

EBnoroldenr  ••.•..«..■•.••..•••., 

'Dj^r,  eooorer,  ealenderer , 

Weaver  (not  otherwise  deined)  ... 
OUian  working  and  dealing  in 

iUbrios 

Shawl  manoftetare 

Hwker  and  preaaer 

Iron  and  Steel  Mnolutiuea— 

Iran  mannlSMrtare 

Niail  do 

Anehonuith  *.« ••.....• 

Boflermaker 

PUe       do.      

CoUer   

Needle  manaMnre 

Otinder  (bnnch  undefined)  .. 

nelaaen  maker 

Saw  smith,  maker 
Blade  make    ~ 
Knife     do. 

Baser    do.     

Steel  SMnnfaetarer,  worker 

Serew  oatter,  maker 

Othen  working  and  dealing  in  inn 


Age  90  Tean  and 
npwarde. 


Malee.     Femalaa. 


61/W5 
18.177 
1.906 
4,803 
1^633 
639 
1,360 


3,ld0 


9>;i88 


87/M9 
8,479 

9,191 


34,074 


90.103 


5,709 

8,166 
1.766 


39,M1 


09,690 
11,616 
SfiOO 

io;»4 

6>596 

4.381 

1.644 

869 

980 

1,674 

1,569 

4flH 

849 

9;396 


8,995 
149.590 


90;870 
96,046 
1,150 

845 

908 
788 

1.968 


60,763 


44,417 

4.117 

196 

617 


49.847 


15^ 


938 
1,694 

717 
9.0S0 

8,804 
151 


66.149 


IftBQ 

6,004 

348 

433 

108 

1,199 

909 


871 

490 

11.411 


Age  under  90 
Tears. 


9D409 

19.907 

497 

1,219 

954 

85 

908 

175 

758 


35.519 


8,073 
901 


497 
664 


10,065 


4;»4 

9,188 


1,806 
903 

1/J97 

18 

399 


9,498 


80^10 

3,753 

964 

9.739 

9.110 

1,905 

690 

996 

940 

815 

499 

1^ 

910 

860 


8,899 
49,341 


Females. 


18,460 

99,813 

343 

699 

lis 

180 
467 


99,146 
847 
931 

997 


23.591 


5,901 
14,971 
483 
674 
151 
957 


95,170 


1,959 

4,067 

965 

945 

87 
550 

138 


675 
353 

7,5r 


80 
TABLE  m.-^Otmiuwed, 


16 


17 


18 


10 


Tin,  Lead,  Copper,  Zino,  end  Mixed 
Metal  Manufaotoree— 

Bnaafoonder 

Locksmith,  Bellhanger  

Bottom  maker 

Wire        do 

Wire  worker,  wearer 

Copper  mano&otare 

Zlno  do 

Lead  do 

Type  founder 

Tin  manaftustnre  

Tin  plate  worker   

Oasfitter  

Pin  manoftotare   

Steel  pen  maker 

Laoqnerer 

Others  working  and  dealing  in  mixed 

metals   ....  

Do.  in  lead  and  antimony 

Do.  in  tin  and  qnioksilTer 

Do.in  copper 

Others  connected  with  designs,  me- 

da]8,&o 


Engine,  machine,  and  tool  mannfao- 

tores— 

Engine  and  machine  maker 

Tool  maker 

Spindle  do 

Weighing  machine,  scale,  measore 

maker    

Others  making  and  dealing  in  tools 

and  machines .....••••••.. 

Do.  in  implements 


Gold  and  SilTer  Workers,  and  makers 

of  Watches  and  Philosophical  In- 

stmments — 

Goldsmith,  siWersmith  

Plater 

Watch,  Clock  maker,  manofactorer. . 

Optician,  spectacle  maker 

Others  working  and  deaUng  in  gold, 

silTcr  and  precious  stones 

Do.   connected  with  watches  and 

philosophical  InstromentB 

Surgical  instrument  maker   


ManuHMture  of  Arms— 


G  unsmlth 

Others  making  and  dealing  in 


Age  SO  years  and 
upwards. 


Males.     Females. 


11,044 
4,S53 
2,066 
2,453 
1,006 
3,082 

570 
2,006 

634 
1,736 
6,682 
4,287 


4,076 
323 
IM 
33 

1,062 


45,077 


48,206 
4,648 
1,533 

1,185 

10,827 
1.006 


Age  under  20  yean. 


Males.     Femalee. 


2,179 


i;»4 


216 
715 
270 

1,811 
475 
254 

lfiS9 

37 


783 

880 

501 

705 

164 

780 

220 

1,531 

1,506 

1,161 


1,883 
44 
46 
10 

360 


1,646 


14 


2,432 

loi 

553 
214 

1,283 
405 
204 

2,452 

11 


0,043 


1,248 
02 


67,587  I 


1,340 


.10,620 
1,447 

16,701 
1,687 

1,810 

083 


33,684 


8;200 
1,188 


008 
400 

606 
127 


17,011 


12,511 
1,100 
1/01 

326 

3,605 
223 

18,085 


3,564 
457 

3,520 
376 

684 

220 
122 


0,475 


1.131 


702 
130 

668 

72 


2,130 


423 


8,043 


3,263 
281 

3,544 


1,572 


900 


81 
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1 

i 

Age90year8aDd 
upwards. 

Age  under  80  yean. 

Malea. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

90 

Ship  Bnflding  and  Fnmiahiiig— 

85,060 
1,518 

7,906 

408 
9,733 

•• 
04 

'«? 

8,797 

74 

44 

788 

ii 

409 
70 
04 

Blook,  o«r.  niast  maker  

fMlnrnkm- 

liopeinakmr ....^t^.* 

Ranoloth  manurMtait) 1 . , . . 

Can^aa  maker,  dealer  

44,283 

1,070 

13,145 

044 

"i 

17,076 
9^ 

S,3S5 

956 
333 

e;387 

737 
947 
040 

93 
98 

8,408 

3954 

196 

4fiS 

75 
09 

5^7 

100 
810 

14 
57 

Olwe                   do.            

Looking  glaaa  makers  and  othera   .. 

Otheri    vorkiag   and    dealing    in 
Earthenware 

99 
93 

M 

95 

Do.ingtaM 

MannHutoxea  of  Clay  and  Sione^ 
Brlekmiker 

31,573 

8.332 

13,217 

0,438 

98.996 
1,959 
4,058 

750 

8,778 
713 
097 

1,108 

Clay  labourer  .....  ^ ............... . 

MnraAotnrea  of  Wood,  Bark,  tes.-. 
Sawyer 

35,000 

750 

10,118 

1,103 

88,804 

1458 

14,088 

967 

1,004 

1490 

5,843 

3,030 

51 

837 

3.063 

868 

513 

390 

1,785 

803 

8 

•• 

848 

85 

»^»»  maker 

Cooper .....' 

Coricontter 

Wood  oarrer 

Tomer 

Othera  working  and  dealing  in  wood 
Do.                   do.           in  bark.. 

ICannAotarea  of  Leather,  lyory,  Horn, 
Bone  and  Hair— 

Currier 

Tanner 

Othera  worting  and  dealing  in  akina, 
Ito 

540 
91 

58,540 
10/W9 

7;k>4 

8,»08 
1A37 

3,109 
734 
07 

031 

10/188 

873 

983 

084 
181 

307 
986 
87 

8,147 
1,100 

658 
148 

000 

875 
15 

87 

448 

78 

129 

1 

Othera    working   and   dealing    in 
tfreaae. boneffx  tao.  ....a........... 

Othera  working  and  dealing  in  hair . . 
IffHln*.. 

35,998 

90,440 
9,970 

3,357 

5,097 

1,001 

993 

5,343 
^11 

81 

Ualtater   

99,410 

903 

5,854 

81 

G 


8S 


TABLE  in.^^4mtinMd, 


Age  90  Tean  m 
upwazd*. 


HtlM.     Females. 


Age  under  90 
Teen. 


Males. 


Females. 


97 


90 


31 


Mannikotiires  of  Beer  and  Spirits— 

Brewer 

DistiUer,  Boctiiier 

Mannftotores  of  Chemioal  Frodacts* 

Mannfiwtnring  ohemist,  &o.  (inoladp 
ing  laboaren) 

Sogarreflner 

Soapboiler , ••.«.... 

Dve,  ooloor  manudbctare  

Ou  miller,  refiner 

Othere  worldng  and  deiding  in  Che- 
micals     ••••••..••••• 

Mannftotnre  of  Carriages  and  Harness— 

Coaohmaker r, 

Whip  maker..,.. 

Saddler,  hamees  manoilMtater 

Others  connected  with  carriages. . . . 

MaaaflMtare  of  Paper,  Books,  &o.-* 

Paper  mannfkcfarer 

Printer. 

Bookbinder •••• 

Engrayer 

lithograpber,  lithographic  printer . . 

Enyelope  maker 

Paper  box  maker  • 

Paperstainer 

Others  working  snd  dealing  in  paper 

Maaaftctare  of  Hats,  Olovei,  fcc.— 

Hatter  

Olover  (not  otherwise  deeoribiBd) 

and  leather  gloTer 

Olove  knitter 

Straw  plait  manofaotnre 

Straw  hat,  bonnet  maker   

Artificial  flower  maker 

Knitter  (worsted)  

Fancy  worker 


Maanliutiire  of  Mosioal  Insimments— 
Mosical  instniment  maker,  dealer 

Maaniiwtnre  of  Other  Articles— 


Hemp  mannfactore 

Floorcloth,  oilcloth  manofafOtare,  & 
others  working  and  dealing  In 
hemp  ..•«.••• .....•••..•... 


18,798 
607 


300 


•^ 


19 


10,495 


300 


1,851 


10 


6fii5 
2,606 
1,366 
994 
1,986 

9,071 


480 


960 
184 
946 
186 
497 

551 


407 


14,798 


16,979 

13.781 
1,017 


460 


99 
760 
910 


9^ 


407 


•'Si 

993 

3;26e 

996 


34 
410 
99 


30,886 


1,071 


7,119 


466 


6,667 
90,460 

3,717 
9,218 


968 
1,676 


3^589 

950 

3,164 


463 
007 
M8 
304 


9.079 

0,721 

1^606 

960 

689 


711 


9,089 
160 


307 
566 

151 
360 


39,746 


8,617 


0,515 

9,461 

567 
1,410 


2,209 

15,649 
200 
17.468 
11,847 
9,479 
1,611 
1488 


16,9<4 

i;»5 

668 

i^joi 

977 


6u029 

176 

10,971 

4,642 

1,903 

^14 

650 


13,953 


4,103 


52,764 


96,400 


4493 


9,364 


137 
lAOO 


886 


704 


44 

340 


88 
TABLE  UL^^onUmted. 


as 


37 


Mmnliiotare  of  Other  Articles— 
Felt  manaflustare 


Toy  maker,  dealer 

Ginger  beer,  soda  water,  &o.  mana- 


Tobaeoo,  eSgar,  i 

Coke  burner   .., 


raff  mann&otare. 


GoTemment  Ofl&oexs  and  Employte^ 

nieQaeen 

BoyalFamDY 

Peers  not  otherwise  retoraed  

Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
HM,  Cooit  and  Honsehold  (exelnd- 

ingdomesties} 

Other  OoTenunent  oiBoers,  &o 

CiTil  serranta  not  in  Post  Office  or 

BeTenoe  Departments. 

If  essengers  snd  workmen  employed 

by  Oovemmeni 

East  India  and  Colonial  Serrioe  .... 


Berenne  Officers — 

Costoms  

InhRid  Berenae.. 


LawOfficezs^ 

Kagistnte  

OlBoen  of  Iaw  Court . 
Prison  offioer«« 


AxnyaDdMmti*- 

Annyoffiosr... •. , 

Do.  haltpoyoffloer 

BoMler  ..fT;. ,, 

Chelsea  pensioner.... 

Militia  ;. 

Others  oonneoted  with  the  Anny. .. . 


NaiT  and  Dookynd  8enic»- 


Nsyy  officer 

Do.  half.pay  officer . 


Orseniiieh  pensioner 

Marine 

Coast  Ooard  and  others  oonneoted 

with  the  Nsiry 

Artlfloers  and  Labonrers  in  H.M. 

Dookyards  ••• 


AgeMTeanand 

Age  under  90 

upwards. 

Tears. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

S88 

* 
74 

1.187 

743 

250 

466 

1,033 

1,183 

140 

980 

1.101 

176 

9,099 

376 

1,030 

496 

ym 

•• 

305 

11,668 

3688 

UflVr 

1.694 

•  • 

1 

9 

9 

4 

4 

990 

9 

•  • 

952 

.. 

.. 

89 

6 

90 

70 

•• 

96 

6,M8 

.. 

448 

.. 

9,145 

984 

l;201 

4 

.. 

10,493 

79 

749 

30 

6,849 

89 

4,497 

•• 

74 

-. 

10/M6 

,. 

168 

,. 

9,096 

1,809 

,, 

87 

,. 

9^1 

451 

91 

r 

6,098 

451 

108 

7 

6,455 

809 

3.404 

9 

,, 

66,099 

10,653 

,, 

11,326 

16 

,, 

9,406 

361 

,, 

388 

44 

.• 

79,077 

11,098 

,, 

9,478 

430 

1^ 

1 

^^ 

^i^ 

5,109 

•  • 

6/)89 

13 

,, 

7,197 

1,604 

•  • 

8,809 

30 

.. 

19,470 

1^ 

.. 

40,139 

8.809 

,, 

o8 


84 


TABLE   UIv— ContimiAf. 


38 

39 

40 

41 

Age  90  years  and 
upwards^ 

Agemider90yean. 

Males. 

Femalee. 

Males. 

Famalee. 

Consttactlon  of  Ballways  and  other 
groat  work*— 

Railway  Utbonror • 

Exoayator,  naTYj 

Oooapattons  InsnIBoionilT  doflned- 

Mechanio,  Manofiotarer 

MiUwright 

Dealing  in  Dress- 
Draper  

BUkmeroer 

95,140 

8;r9 

.. 

9.098 
501 

•  • 

33,419 

.. 

3,190 

.. 

8,189 
6:980 

•• 

3,430 
1,938 

;; 

15.169 

.. 

4,677 

11,976 
166 
893 
118 

14,799 

146 

355 

35,687 

1,449 
534 

l,5Si 

.. 

83,684 

816 

3,604 

iju5 

94,919 

9i9 

9,845 

175,^86 

.3,53*1 
9,077 

5,661 

8,649 

1,777 
95 

91.697 
999,491 

65;294 
9.057 
3,390 
4394 
1^98 
1.795 

99,047 

78,068 

1,138 

156,660 
3'479 

3^44 

348 

19 

5.780 

89,877 

10.791 

1>41 

1,369 

189 

io;»i 

561 

854 

10,773 
1,485 

Clothier 

Tailor 

Milliner 

Seamatieas 

Staymaker 

Cap       do.  

Bonnet  do ••••• 

Furrier 

Glotfaae  dealer,  salesman,  outfitter  . . 
Shoemaker ..««•#•.. 

Do.       wife 

Patten. oloff maker   ...■••••••. 

keeper  

Others  working  tt  deaUng  in  dress. . 

Dealing  in  Food,  Drinks,  &o.,  and  pro- 
viding Lodgings— 

Butcher. 

393,999 

600,486 

67,577 

19.887 

I10 

9,189 

640 

574 

978 

1,049 

1,959 

170 

^18 
79 

798 
996 
13,714 
'499 
110 
100 

111,978 

53,906 

37,996 
1,^99 

11,659 
9,943 
6,9% 
1942 
8,110 

11.890 
6.916 

91,169 

17,074 
91,184 
li;679 

6,790 
1,549 
60,095 
9.150 
MS8 
1,945 

9,868 
95,144 
6,609 

877 
3,513 

994 
3.358 

1,849 
5,050 
5.354 
6,732 
16.105 

l^ 
6.280 

3,909 

99/KX) 

344 

18.397 
1,178 

961 
153 
580 

19 
840 

94 
159 

99 
304 
346 
774 
940 

99 

4,547 

964 

113 

51 
8 

1,417 
118 

Do.    wife 

Baker •• 

Flour  dealer 

Cowkeeper,  milkseller . ....... .••t«. 

Provision  ourer,  dealer   

Poulterer 

Fishmonger 

Innkeeper 

Do.       wife  

Inn,  clubhouse,  ko.  servant 

Publican,  licensed  victuaUer 

Beerseller 

Publican's,  beerseUer's  wife 

Wine  and  spirit  merchant 

Cellarman  .i ••i«*«**««t««...>> 

Grocer ••..* 

Tobacconist .*. 

Cook  (not  domestic  servant) 

Potato  merchant,  dealer  ............ 

85 


TABLE  UL-^OcnUmed. 


DaaUiig  in  Food,  Drinlcs,  &o^  and  pzo- 
^idliig  LodgisgB^ 

Fnit,  llowor  hawker,  Tondor 

Coffee  bonee,  eating  honae  keeper . . 

Lodging  honee  keeper 

Do.  wife 

Otbeis  working  and  dealing  in  ani- 
mal ibod 

Do.  in  Tegetable  ibod 

Do.  in  dxinka  and  atimnlante    

Do.  Inwater   

Seed,  meal  merchant,  dealer 

Waterworka  aervloe 

En^iged  in  Honae  Oonatmetion— 

Honae  pn^iieCor •••<•..••■• 

Arofaiteet 

Snnrejor 

Bnflder 

Carpenterjoiner  

Bricklayer   

Waeon,pavlor 

Slater 

Flaiterer  

Painter,  Plomber,  Olader 

•Thatcher .« 

Paperbanger  

Hooae  agent,  rent  collector  

Othere  engaged  in  honaee  and  boild- 
inga   

Dealing  In  Honaehold  Fnmitnre  and 

Utenaila— 

Cabinet  maker,  npholaterar 

Carver,  ^er 

Flctnre  name  maker   ..»••••••••*•. 

Chair  maker 

Box     do.    

Bedatead,  mattreea.bed  tick  maker. . 

Famitnre  broker,  dealer    

Ironmonger... .••••  • 

Whiteainith 

Tinman....  •.  •..••••••.......••.... 

Brazier 

Copperamith  

Earthenware  and  glaaa  dealer 

Bmah  and  broom  maker 

Mat  maker,  aeller 

French  poliaher 

Baaket  maker 

Othera  eonneoted  with  earring  and 

flgoree 

Do.  working  and  dealing  in  cane, 

niah,&e. • 


Age  90  yean  and 
npwarda. 


Malea.     Femalea. 


609 
9,908 
9,490 


060 

309 
9,971 

586 
1,943 
1,495 


911JUQ 


11^ 

3,149 

1,617 

14.379 

150,780 

68,429 

71,780 

4,559 

15,454 

61,000 

4,681 

1,805 

1,743 

l;S7S 


413,007 


96,475 
4,020 
1/»1 
5,378 

ijm 

1,911 
3.101 
7,177 
7,748 
6,754 
1,770 
1^474 
3,970 
ejMO 
070 
3,697 
6,009 

1,853 

783 


01,991 


1,461 

1,316 

17,165 

9,097 

1!5 

578 

670 

96 


168.875 


94^ 


494 


456 


95,430 


5,939 

709 
1,066 

600 
306 


1,906 

1,771 

264 

896 

601 

04 

340 


13,900 


Age  oBder  90  yean. 


Malea.     Femalee. 


165 
49 
14 


316 
53 

910 
81 


54,084 


95 

606 

996 

1,985 

97,088 

11.001 

19.614 

710 

3/)78 

19,979 

674 

405 

81 

101 


70,208 


6^ 

1,915 

296 

1,446 

800 

376 

169 

1,080 

9.104 

1,066 

440 

408 

344 

1,880 

398 

005 

1,513 

474 

190 


99,807 


94 
09 
3 

8 
54 

197 


10,405 


80 


46 
"l47 


767 


434 

794 


134 
887 
118 
368 
170 

34 

195 


3,090 


*  No  donbt  Thatoben  are  very  mnoh  engaged  thatching  ataoka  of  ftrmjprodace,  and 
If  that  be  their  ohief  employment  they  woud  be  better  placed  in  Olaaa  1, 
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44 


47 


48 


40 


flO 


Dealing  in  Fuel— 

Goal  merohaat,  detler , 

GoalhMTer,  ooal  litboarar 

OUian  working  and  deaUng  in  coal 

Dealing  in.  Providing  Lighte— 

Tallow  chandler 

Oaaworka  aervioe , 

Dealing  in  Books,  Moaio,  ace.— 

Poblisber,  bookseller , 

Stationer 

Newspaper  agent,  yendor,  &o 

Others  connected  with  books  .... 
Do.  prints  and  plotnrM 

Do.  musical  tnstroments . 

Do.         gamss  and  sports   .., 


Dealing  in  Drugs,  &o.— 

Draggist 

Others  making  and  dealing  in  snr- 
gioal  instruments 

Dealing  in  Sondry  Articles- 
Oil  and  cdonnnan  

India  robber  manoflustorer,  dealer. . 
Waterproof  article  maker,  dealer. . . . 
Others  working  and  dealing  in  gams 

andreeins , 

Wood  dealer  

Fence  and  hurdle  maker 

Hay  and  straw  dealer  

Undertaker 

Marble  mason , 

Anetioneors  and  Fawnbrokem— 

Auctioneer 

Pawnbroker , 

Qenenl  Dealers,  and  Dealers  in 
Bobbish  and  BeAise— 

Shopkeeper. , 

„  wife   , 

Hawker,  pedlar 

General  dealer,  hockster,  ooster- 

monger 

Other  general  dealers , 

Msrlne  store  dealer , 

Bag  gatherer,  dealer 

Dust  collector,  sifter,  &0.  , 


Age  90  years  and 
upwards. 


Males.     Females. 


10,710 
770 


83,129 


3.0B0 
8,006 


11,756 

6,100 
4,126 
1,844 

MI 
S^ll 
1,090 

980 


17^1 


19,638 
129 


12,767 


1,978 
693 

908 

637 
9,271 

816 
1,604 
1,068 
1,681 


10,778 


8,334 
3,241 


6,678 

4;390 

12;37i 

11,388 

3^6 

3,422 

2.001 

970 

34,178 


Age  under  90  years. 


Males.     Female^ 


609 

1,035 

150 


2,786 


168 


168 


1,432 

533 

294  I 
192 
956  I 


3^2 


365 
173 


538 


108  I 
161  I 

*•! 

948 


843 

1,996 

100 

9,941 

777 
507 

U74 


1,019 
1,060 
561 
98 
457 
187 
976 

8.680 

3,S88 

10 
3,407 

dSO 

194 


145 
791 
153 
119 
88 
371 


647 


9,169 

906 
1,486 


647 


9,727 

7;255 

3,065 
1,473 

906 


94,456 


1,693 


166 

1,383 

1,160 
57 
934 
968 
48 


91 

1,898 


51 


97 
390 

49 
141 

99 
101 

730 


81 

9 

116 

17 

6 

109 


950 


111 
111 


997 

9 

833 

966 
174 

987 


S^M  I    1,859 


87 
TA9LE  III.-.aMlimi«i. 


1 

• 

Age  SO  yeara  and 
npwarda. 

I 

Aire  under  80  yean. 

Malea. 

Femalee. 

Malea. 

Femalea. 

m 

M 
» 

a.       Mrwat.  vovtsr 

11,146 

1.419 

6,17B 

2S0 

146 

1,078 
8.401 

•'^ 

883 

3 

•• 
•• 
18 

pJ-.,£^r..::::::;:;::::;:::::: 

MtfiMlBtf  Atver  and  Ottal  TnAo- 
CwMlsarrieo 

aa,42y 

3,096 
9M61 

106 

146 

164 
54 

667 
6,560 

1 

18 

43 

3 

Boat  and  iMDgeznan,  ligbtezmaa  .... 

liTtFi . ..t,... ...... •«••.., 

CoMh,  oab,  omnibiu  owner 

Cottdhmaa  (not  domaatio   aaryant), 

guard,  poatboy  

Carman,  oarrlar,  carter,  drayman  . . 
OahmaB»  flyman    ........ x..... 

99.4S5 

818 

6.198 

46 

3,»1 

ie,eo3 

M,798 

sysoe 

778 

867 

80.838 

1,701 

000 

8,806 

3.126 

8,677 

148 

663 
73 

isi 

•• 
1^76 

86 

568 

10,878 

*47 

73 

86 

6,763 

197 

83 

677 

138 

448 

16 

'i 

•  • 

•3 

68 

liraryatable keeper 

Oroom,  horw  keeper,  Jockey 

Boad  oontraeior,  inapeotor,  &o 

Boadleboimnr   , 

Brpvar • 

Wlieelwrigbta  and  Blaoksmitha- 

Wheelwrirfit  

Blaekamiai 

Fbat^iffiee   

134,160 

94.635 
86/167 

8,481 

10,6&8 

80 

386 

5.358 
88,113 

10 

110,908 

386 

87.166 

064 
48,874 

10 

137 
706 
63 

11.385 

38,318 

1,044 

9,060 

1,686 
339 
160 

Othen  ooniieGted  with  meaaagea.. 

46,747 

8.167 

44,708 

006 

13.606 
8,371 

8^ 
38 

3,994 
904 

1,798 
11 

Othera  connected  vithatorage 

flnaahWOT   ••••.••■t... ..•••••••••• 

Oroom 

16.067 

8^ 

4,128 

1.730 

40,783 
11,709 
13,818 

346^ 

•  • 

81,363 
8,178 

808,036 

88 
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M 
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Domaetio  Sttrrante— 


Oardener 

Housekeeper 

Cook 

HoneeiDAld  

NuTse 

Laundry  maid 

*Oamekeeper 

Others  enga^^  ^  attend  anoe  . 


Others  performing  ooeaaional  services* 

Barber,  hairdresser 

Chimneysweeper 

Yermln  destrover 

Scayenger,  nightman  I 

Charwoman 

Norse  (not  domestic  servant)  

Midwife I 

Hospital,  asylnm,  &Cm  attendant 

K>thers  connected  with  exhibitions,; 
&c I 


Engaged  in  taition— 

Schoolmaster 

Masio  master 

Professor,  teacher  of  langnages  ... 
„  „  mathematics. 

General  teaeher 

Teacher  of  dancing,  gymnastics  ... 

Oovemess    

Others  engaged  in  teaching 


Legal  profeasion— 

Barrister 

SoUcitor  

Law  clerk 

„    stodent  

,.   stationer 

Others  oonneoted  with  the  1 


Age  80  Tears  and 
upwards. 


19,180 


0,402 
1,843 


80.471 


0,110 
4,341 
1,683 
1,286 


1^14 


10.275 


17,501 
8^« 
1,470 

455 
2,071 

412 

782 


25,106 


3,071 

11.380 

10,000 

487 

8H4 

131 


86,058 


64,040 
73,354 
66,625 
38,274 
3,300 

1,340 


567,268 


63,000 

24,715 

•1.013 

8,608 

168 


08*304 


Age  onder  80 
Teara. 


Malee.     Females. 


1,408 


446 
11 


35.412 

8,504  I 
870  I 

6,70i 

81^  I 
860  ! 


67.405 


18 


31,774 


1.533 
736 


58 
300 


870 
114 
31 
11 
6,618 
10 


7,601 


5,600 

810 

888 

3 


6,116 


1,466 

4,468 

85,887 

85^11 

650 


876,807 


1,873 
106 

00 

75 


1.653 


8,857 
500 
112 

0,400 

3,868 


15,685 


•  Not  strictly  speakinff  Domestio  Servants,  but  they  would  probably  be  out  of 
plaoe  in  any  other  sab^irder— «c.  gr.,  M  placed  with  AgriculturisU  as  being  breeders 
of  Oame. 


f  Lieluding  *'  billiard  table  keeper,  marker/*  "  show  keeper,  eervant^"  "cricketer," 
"equestrian,"  and  others :  not  very  satiafaotorily  placed  here,  but  not  maoh  sap«rior 
In  dignity  to  the  rat-oatohers. 
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TABLE  UI,^C<mtinued. 


o 

i 


M  edioal  profMuon— 

Phycioian. 

Sorgvon    , 

Farrier,  Teterinarjeot^eon  

MadiMl  atadent,  aaaiatant 

Dantiat 

Othera  oonneotad  with  medicine. 

Clarioal  prof!Maioii~- 

Clergjmtai  •  •• 

Protestant  minister 

Roman  Catholic  priest  

Other  religloaa  taaohera  and  ohnrch 
ofBean 

Other  profeaaional  peitona  and  ariiata— 

Aathor,  editor,  writer 

Others  oonneotad  with  literatore    . 

Civil  engineer 

Pattern  deai^er  

Other  aoienUAo  peieona 

Scolptor   

Painter  (ardst)  

Mnsioian  (not  teacher) 

Actor 

Photographic  artiat 

Othera  connected  with  fine  arts  .... 
„  „  mnaie  

Loeal  OoTemment  and  Police^ 

Pariah  dark , 

Union,  diatriot,  and  paziah  olBcer  . , 

Offlcerof  looal  board , 

Other  coonty  and  local  offlcera  ... 

Police 

Pew  opener 

OAoer  of  charitable  inatitotion  . . . , 

Others  eagagad  in  boarding  and 

lodging  inlanatio  aayloma,  &o.., 


Ocenpationa  (aeoondary)  inanfflclently 


Age  90  years  and 
npwarda. 


Males.     Famalaa. 


8^ 
1S,090 
6.132 
2,970 
1,331 
397 


94^561 


19.105 
7,M0 
1,216 

4.665 


32,906 


1,480 

1,771 

2,899 

1,099 

680 

546 

4,333 

6,617 

1,238 

2,092 

34 

134 


^,923 


2,122 

6,009 

351 

2,051 

91,811 


1^1 


33,855 


1^1 


145 


145 


2,046 


2,046 


180 


723 

i;305 

702 

174 


8.123 


1,467 

is 

747 
954 

677 


3.888 


8,027 


Age  under  20  yeara. 


Malaa.     Females. 


642 
1« 


2,199 


437 


437 


48 
96 
430 
241 
44 
66 
304 

l;wi 

78 

274 

2 

36 


2,845 


18 

194 

10 

87 

127 


83 


449 


9,049 


855 

255 


130 
318 
189 


90 


90 


TABLE   IIL— CmMmmA 


Age  90  years  and 
upwards. 

Agemider907ean. 

Males. 

Females. 

Msles. 

Femalss. 

Ukclassifibd. 

Labourer  (bnaeh  ondaflned)  .... 
Apjprentloe 

16,S47 

9^ 

9,096 

47,600 
9,439 
9.9W 

681 
9,899 

Wife 

Widow  

Annaitent 

974,331 

0,906 

63,090 

3/J04 

.. 

9,690.809 

.. 

90.987 
69 

.. 

9.896,889 

.. 

90;tt6 

13,100 
10.363 

97,084 
00,607 

901 
60 

396 

409 

Dependent  on  relatiyee 

Bon,  grandson,  lirother,  nephew  . . 
Boholar  ander  tolUon  ••.... 

99A)0 

86,641 

331 

788 

1.190 
8.4S6 
3JH63 

9,943 

946.874 

1,673 

1,701.969 
i;>48,876 

14 
9,089,383 

(e)  No  return  as  to  oooapatlon^ 

Persons  liting  on  slms 

13.406 

901,490 

3,900JB73 

3,698,084 

1400 
8.000 

3,688 

1W7 

198 

609 
994 

9,747 
40,309 

0,646 
89,087 

1,990 

0,966 

1119 

970 

344 

907 

98;)96 

9 
1,898 

98 
419 
031 

197 

108 

746 

9,640 

90 

43 
336 

496 

414 

80 

140 

7,999 

4.160 

Paapers    ....".. 

Others  supported  firom  Tolnntary 
sooroes  and  rales 

Lnnatios  • 

Prisoners 

lonates  of  reftiges,  flco ••.. 

Vagnuits,  benars,  &o 

Gipsies 

YlaltoTS 

Others  (no  retoxn) 

63,907 

138,916 

6.969 

10.696 
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TABLE  IV.— PHIMABT  AND  8EC0NDABT  WOBXEBS. 
Batiot  per  cent,  of  JduH  Male  InhabiianU. 


Sbsuxbatuw  Coustt. 


PrinuoT 


Secondary 


UNCLAlSlfXIS. 


Ooonpadon 
indefinite. 


^d«St°"     Depwident.  No  returiL 


ToKk,£Ht  Biding.. 
West  Biding 


Warviek 


Herafotd  . 


London     

Sairey  (exin  Metrop.) 


EDgtandeBdWfttot 


66^ 

M-9 
66-0 
004 
»9 
08-4 
50-6 

61-7 
09*2 
47  0 

33-5 
63-8 

56^1 


94*5 

S8-8 

ao*! 

30-8 
34-1 
34-3 
80-3 
374 
33-6 
31*4 
31-9 
41-7 
3«-7 
57-6 
387 
32-7 
34^4 

368 


5^ 
69 
4-8 
8-0 
6-3 
&l 
6-9 
5-6 
68 
63 
7-2 
8-S 
6-7 
6-2 
4-8 
6*0 
4-8 

6*9 


•2 
•1 
•3 
•2 
•2 
•3 
•2 
•3 
•3 
-3 
•3 
•8 
•6 
•9 
•9 
•6 
•6 


•1 
•2 
•2 
•1 
•2 
■2 
•2 
•2 
•2 
•1 
•3 
•8 
•3 
■4 
•3 
•3 
•1 


1-2 
11 
•2 
•9 
1-0 
•9 
10 
1-2 
1-2 
11 
11 
1-6 
1-4 
1-6 
1-6 
1-3 
1-2 

12 


TABLE  v.— PBIHABY  W0BKEB8  SUBDIVIDED  UNDEB  CLASSES  &  OBDEBS. 
Batioi  per  cent,  of  JduU  Male  Inhabitant, 


BisitTBATiov  Comnr. 

IM.1. 

1^ 

Ord.2. 

Ord.8. 

Ofd.40rd.8 

C'meitsiaL 

Oid.80id.7  0zd.S 

MannfiMtaring. 

Oid.90rd.10 
OoTt  8*Tice. 

Ord.ll. 

^9 

II 

H 

1 

1 

1 

.sl 

2 

Dnrfaam    ,..,. .»,t 

18-8 
10-1 
29-7 
14-4 

9-4 
24-0 
138 
17-0 
25-2 
40« 
47-7 
26-6 
38-7 

1-8 
278 
30^ 
31-3 

23-2 

•9 
•2 
•7 
•0 
•1 
•1 
D 
•0 
D 
■0 

•1 
•1 
•0 
•0 
•« 
•9 

•3 

12-3 

21-2 

•2 

6-9 

6-3 

3-7 

16-3 

1-3 

3-6 

7-9 

•8 

2-6 

41 

S 

•2 

•7 

2-7 

5-2 

2-1 
1-6 
3-1 
1-9 
3-7 
2-8 
1-3 
21 
2-1 
11 
11 
2-5 
1-2 
64 
2-3 
11 
1-2 

2-3 

©•3 
8-0 
6-9 
•3 
3-8 
21 

24 
■8 

38 
•1 

3-2 

3-1 

24 

-4 

•6 

1-0 

22-4 

80-8 

132 

9 

4.4 

2-2 

-4 

•1 

2-4 

1-6 

1-6 

•6 

2 

•7 

6-1 

71 

9-1 

3-6 

11-7 

7-8 

4-4 

17-8 

20-8 

16-5 

4-3 

4 

2-7 

1-6 

6-6 

-8 

12 

14 

69 

81 
10-6 
82 
5-4 
6-6 
64 
121 
8-4 
8-7 
64 
4-6 
74 
6-7 
104 
44 
6-2 
6-6 

7-0 

•4 
•2 
•7 
•2 
4 
•3 
•2 
•2 
4 
4 
4 
-6 
•4 
1-4 
•9 
•8 
-7 

•6 

4 
4 
14 
•4 
•7 
4 

•6 
•4 
■6 
1-1 
11 
31 
16-7 
144 
9-8 

2-4 

14 

14 

•7 

14 

14 

14 

•6 

4 

-8 

14 

•4 

4 

14 

•6 

•7 

•9 

4 

4 

Toifc,EMt  Riding 

„     WeatBiding  

Cheeter 

Staflbtd 

Wanriek   

Woieeetor  ^  .  4x.i...^i  , 

fUian 

SSSfort ::.....;..:;;..: 

a^eraet 

!    Londoa..'. '. \. 

Sotrey  (extim  Metrop.)  . . 
Denm   •••• 

En^iadoid  Wales 

9^ 


TABLE  VI.— SECONDARY  WOBKEBS  SUBDIVIDED  UNDEB  CLASSES 
AND  OBDEBS. 

EaHas  per  cent,  qf  Adult  Male  Inhahittmti, 


BsOZtTKiTXOV  ConvTT. 

Oid.UOrd.lSOid.MOrd.U 
Trading. 

Old.16 

Oid.17 

< 

a 

1 

(M.190id.iO 

1 

t 

1 

1 

Northumberknd       ..    .. 
Durtuun ..    .• 

fl-4 
4-8 
7-8 
56 
6-4 
61 
6-6 
6*4 
63 
59 
5-2 
69 
6-9 
87 
40 
45 
62 

6-2 

4-9 
4-3 
6-8 
4-9 
6-5 
5-3 
5*0 
6-0 
6-9 
4-6 
3-8 
6-8 
61 
93 
65 
6-6 
5-S 

6-0 

8-0 
6-6 
7*5 
78 
7-6 
72 
5-4 
7-6 
7-2 
6-8 
93 
9-6 
9-4 
10^ 
9-6 
7'3 
9-4 

7-9 

3-2 
2-6 
4-8 
8-3 
3-7 
30 
2^ 
51 
3-5 
2-3 
2-3 
4-5 
35 
8-7 
30 
8-8 
30 

4-0 

8-2 
7-7 
7-7 
6-6 
8-3 
8-4 
71 
7-6 
73 
71 
6-0 
7-5 
5^ 
111 
64 
5-8 
6-5 

7-4 

1-3 
•8 
1-9 
11 
11 
1-7 
1-3 
1-8 
2K) 
2-6 
2-4 
2-5 
22 
31 
5-0 
2^ 
1-8 

8-1 

8-0 
17 
8-6 
1-7 
1-8 
2-1 
1-5 
2-1 
2-4 
2-2 
2^ 
3-2 
30 
4-7 
3-4 
2-3 
8-6 

8-5 

•5 
-4 
•6 
•4 
•6 
•5 
-4 
•6 
•6 
•4 
•6 
•8 
•7 
1-2 
•8 
•7 
•6 

•7 

■0 
■0 
•0 
•0 

•c 

•0 
■0 
•0 
•0 
■0 
•0 
•0 
•0 
•1 
•0 
•0 
■0 

•0 

Tork(Eaat  Riding)   ..     .. 
York  (Wert  Riding)  ..    .. 

Lancaster 

Chester 

Stafford 

Warwick       

Worcester 

Salop     

Hereford      

Oloaoester 

Somerset-     

London 

Surrey  (extra  Metrop.)  .. 
Kent          „          „         .. 
Devon 

En^andandWalea  ..    .. 

\ 


ON  POPULATION  STATISHOS. 
Pabt  IL 

By  Thomas  A.  Welion. 
BaiD  llTB  Mabch,  1869. 

In  a  preTioos  paper  I  have  shewn  that  the  English  people  is 
divisible  into  two  sections^  engaged  in  primary  and  secondary 
occnpations  respectively,  the  first  dependent  in  the  main  on 
the  natural  or  acquired  resources  of  the  country,  and  the 
latter  on  the  daily  wants  of  the  community — one  great  section 
of  the  people  being  consequently  distributed  diversely  accord- 
ing as  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  or  mines  afford 
employment— the  other  with. greater  regularity,  according  as 
the  means  of  the  population  or  their  habits  encourage  its 
extension.  The  secondary  classes,  it  was  further  shewn,  are 
usually  numerous  in  towns,  especially  such  towns  as  are 
ancient  or  well-established  markets,  or  watering  places.  They 
are  much  less  numerous  in  merely  manufacturing  places,  and 
fewest  in  rural  districts.  It  may  be  added  that  those  rural 
districts  which  are  nearest  to  great  marts  are  apt  to  contain 
lower  proportions  of  the  secondary  classes  than  similar  dis- 
tricts in  more  remote  situations. 

From  these  facts  it  was  inferred  that  the  boundaries  of 
districts,  the  population  statistics  of  which  are  intended  to 
be  brought  into  comparison,  should  be  adjusted  with  especial 
reference  to  the  situation  of  the  principal  market  within  them. 
That  market  should  be  at  an  easy  distance  from  every  portion 
of  the  district,  and  should  certainly  not  be  placed  at  one  of 
its  extremities,  as  Birmingham  is  at  the  extremity  of  War- 
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wiokshire.  County  boundaries  being  often  inappropriate, 
others  must  be  selected^  and  it  is  best  that  some  great  market 
should  form  the  centre  of  each  division. 

The  next  question  is  as  to  the  approximate  radius  of  the 
circle  to  be  drawn  around  the  centre  which  may  have  been 
selected. 

In  the  case  of  London,  a  circuit  of  considerable  extent 
must  be  chosen,  in  order  to  embrace  not  merely  the  area  of 
its  immediate  influence  as  a  neighbouring  market,  but  that  of 
its  wider  power  in  draining,  as  it  were,  the  support  from  other 
places,  and  forbidding  the  existence  of  a  rival  city.  The 
nearest  great  centres  are  at  a  distance  of  above  a  hundred 
miles ;  and  allowing  to  each  of  these,  Bristol,  Birmingham, 
and  Norwich,  a  district  proportionately  larger  than  that 
assigned  to  London,  we  have  still  a  radius  of  about  seventy- 
£ve  miles  within  which  the  metropolis  is  supreme,  being  only 
surrounded  at  a  respectful  distance  by  stars  of  lesser  magni- 
tude, such  as  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Ipswich.  Places  like 
Brighton  and  Southampton  are  not  rivals,  they  are  rather 
appendages  of  London. 

Proceeding  empirically  in  the  same  manner,  various  circles 
may  be  formed,  and  the  country  intervening  between  such 
districts  will  in  general  be  found  to  be  provided  with  markets, 
ancient  though  small,  and  sufficient  for  local  wants.  I  append 
a  list  of  divisions  which  may  be  provisionally  adopted. 
(Appendix  A.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  nineteen  divisions  have  some  of 
them  what  may  be  termed  *' double  centres."  The  ninth 
includes  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Leicester,  and  the  thirteenth 
comprises  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Preston,  with  many 
other  places.  It  is,  however,  abundantly  clear,  that  whether 
the  markets  which  supply  a  district  be  few  or  many  matters 
but  little,  so  long  as  the  boundary  of  the  district  is  fairly 
drawn  as  between  those  markets  and  external  ones.    The 
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sUtistical  reeults  for  the  district  are  in  either  cose  legpitimate, 
•ad  oonclaBione  may  fairly  be  drawn  from  them  with  respect 
to  the  ooBdition,  npon  the  whole^  of  the  inhabitants. 

After  having  settled  with  snfficient  precision  the  boundary 
of  a  diatriot^  we  have  next  to  notice  the  density  of  its  popu- 
lation ;  the  magnitude  of  its  towns ;  the  increase  of  its 
population  in  town  and  country  (whether  by  an  excess  of 
births  over  deaths^  or  by  immigration) ;  the  character  of  its 
primary  industries ;  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants^  as  indi- 
cated by  the  proportional  numbers  of  the  secondary  classes ; 
the  influ^ice  of  the  primary  and  secondary  industries  and  of 
other  causes  in  promoting  immigration  or  emigration;  the 
ages  of  the  people,  as  affected  by  births,  deaths,  and  migration, 
past  and  present ;  the  ebb  and  flow  of  apparent  prosperity  in 
past  times,  as  indicated  by  the  record  of  marriages;  the 
fecundity  of  those  marriages,  as  shewn  by  the  proportion  of 
births  to  married  women  at  the  childbearing  ages ;  and  lastly 
the  varying  rates  of  mortality  in  town  and  country  at  different 
ages  from  several  causes  and  in  successive  periods.  I  shall 
proceed  to  mention  some  of  the  circumstances  which  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  making  the  necessary  calculations. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  avoid  comparing  the  statistics  of 
suburbs  with  those  of  towns,  or  those  of  country  districts 
with  either,  except  indeed  with  reference  to  those  features 
which  they  not  only  possess  in  common,  but  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  possess  in  equal  degrees. 

In  restricting  our  endeavours  to  the  comparison  of  town 
with  town,  suburb  with  suburb,  or  village  with  village,  we 
are  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty  which  surrounds  the  appli- 
cation of  these  terms.  The  most  experienced  persons  might 
well  find  it  hard  to  determine  in  any  given  instance  where  the 
true  town,  the  centre  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity, 
ends,  and  the  suburb,  or  in  other  words  the  surrounding 
aggregation  of  homes,  begins.    And  since  existing  boundaries. 
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established  for  reasons  quite  unconnected  with  such  consider- 
ationsy  (and  even  if  temporarily  applicable  to  philosophical 
subdivision,  not  likely  to  continue  so^)  will  probably  remain 
the  sole  bases  of  authentic  enumerations,  there  would  be 
little  utility  in  such  an  investigation  even  if  it  could  be 
sucoessfuUy  carried  out. 

Villages,  again,  are  very  far  from  easy  of  definition ;  for 
the  rural  and  the  manufacturing  village  differ  far  more  in 
circumstances  than  in  magnitude,  and  it  can  only  be  arbitrarily 
settled  where,  in  the  long  array  of  populations  of  different 
densities  and  amounts,  the  village  ceases  and  the  town  begins. 

The  definition  of  a  town  laid  down  in  this  Society's  Journal, 
Vol.  IX,  viz. :  a  minimum  population  of  2,000  persons  with 
a  minimum  density  of  7,111  persons  per  square  ndle,  was 
not  arrived  at  without  careful  consideration  of  the  subject 
Tet  I  felt,  even  then,  that  there  might  be  a  more  satisfactory 
definition  than  this,  although  none  occurred  to  me  which  were 
not  open  to  grave  objections.  A  more  extended  research  into 
the  statistics  of  occupations  than  I  had  then  made  has  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  any  place  long  reputed  a  town,  and 
inhabited  by  a  population  devoted  in  a  great  measure  to  local 
trade  and  traffic,  may  well  be  deemed  such,  even  though  its 
population  should  number  far  less  than  2,000  persons,  pro- 
vided it  be  of  a  due  density ;  and  that  although  every  place 
exceeding  the  stated  population  and  of  the  defined  density 
must  for  convenience  sake  be  classed  as  a  town,  yet  a  broad 
distinction  should  be  drawn  between  such  of  these  as  are 
devoted  to  primary  occupations,  and  those  which  are  supported 
by  the  trade  requirements  of  surrounding  places,  the  latter 
being  more  truly  towns  than  the  former. 

Now  that  these  introductory  remarks  have  been  made,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  review  the  several  descriptions  of  popu- 
lation statistics  in  their  order  (except  occupation  statistics,  of 
which  perhaps  enough  has  been  said),  and  to  commence  with 
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DenHiy  of  Population. 

The  density  of  population  in  such  a  district  as  I  hare 
suggested*  is  fairly  comparable  with  that  of  any  district  of 
similar  character.  The  comparison  will  not  always  be  equally 
valid  between  two  provinces  or  two  kingdoms,  yet  in  many 
cases  provinces  and  kingdoms  are  so  far  independent  of  their 
neighbours  as  to  be  in  effect  districts  (or  aggregations  of 
districts)  of  the  right  character.  The  larger  the  tract  of 
country,  the  less  its  statistics  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  any 
irregularities  in  its  outline.  But  a  large  river  is  always  a  bad 
boundary.  Its  natural  tendency  is  to  be  a  centre  and  highway 
of  intercourse ;  it  ought  to  be  anything  rather  than  the  border 
of  a  scientific  division^  unless  indeed  in  the  case  of  estuaries 
wide  enough  to  constitute  a  real  barrier  between  the  popula- 
tions on  either  side.  A  mountain  range,  or  even  a  hilly 
district,  sparsely  inhabited,  forms  a  good  boundary.  It  is  the 
same  with  any  desert  region.  Those  on  either  side  look  rather 
to  the  centres  of  intercourse  behind  them  than  to  each  other 
for  their  commercial  relations.  Bailways  alone  tend  to  bridge 
over  such  tracts,  and  even  railways  alter  but  slowly  the  habits 
of  mankind ;  they  are  quite  as  often  the  means  of  facilitating 
and  increasing  the  use  of  old  routes,  as  of  causing  them  to 
be  discarded  for  new  ones. 

The  French  frontier  province  of  Alsace  furnishes  an  in- 
stance of  a  boundary  which,  for  the  reason  mentioned,  is  not 
a  convenient  one  for  statistical  purposes.  The  natural  course 
of  its  traffic  is  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhine ;  its  population 
is  still  distinguished  strikingly  from  that  of  the  interior  of 
France.  But  Alsace  is  too  small  a  part  of  the  French  empire 
to  affect  materially  its  statistical  averages.  And  political 
causes  may  so  far  influence  the  course  of  Alsatian  trade,  as 
to  connect  Strasbourg  more  intimately  with  Paris  than  with 

•  See  Appendix  A. 
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the  opposite  bank  of  the  Bhine.  Nothing  of  that  kind  can 
happen  without  taming  commerce  to  some  extent  out  of  its 
proper  course;  and  hence  the  utility  of  the  German  Zol- 
verein,  and  of  all  similar  expedients  for  lessening  the  number 
of  artificial  hindrances  to  trade.  But  so  long  as  such  hin- 
drances exist,  they  must  be  treated  as  scientific  facts,  and 
acknowledged  as  limiting  the  circles  of  influence  of  the 
markets  which  lie  near  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  averages  of  density  (and  of  many 
other  orders  of  statistical  facts)  in  large  kingdoms  cover  a 
world  of  variations  not  seldom  of  the  greatest  consequence. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  subdivide  large  countries,  with 
due  regard  to  the  situations  of  their  cities,  their  mountains, 
roads,  and  rivers,  and  to  the  modes  of  life  of  their  inhabitants, 
so  that  without  descending  to  minute  details,  the  principal 
variations  at  least  may  be  brought  to  light.  It  is  convenient, 
I  think,  for  this  purpose  that  divisions  containing  firom  one  to 
three  millions  of  inhabitants  should  be  chosen ;  and  this  will 
usually  be  compatible  with  an  approach  towards  uniformity 
in  extent,  which  is  also  desirable.* 

The  average  density  of  population  being  known,  its  distri- 
bution is  next  a  matter  of  curiosity  :  the  number  and  situation 
of  the  towns,  and  the  magnitude  of  each,  and  the  density  of 
population  in  the  open  country,  whether  in  the  mountainous 
parts  or  in  the  plains  and  valleys. 

Now,  as  to  the  towns,  it  is  never  safe  to  adopt  official 
returns  in  the  gross.  With  the  aid  of  maps,  and  of  detailed 
census  tables,  it  may  often  be  ascertained  that  the  true  town 
is  greater  or  less  than  represented.  In  this  country,  many 
boroughs  have  extravagantly  wide  boundaries,  and  without 
local  knowledge  one  cannot  be  certain  that  such  is  not  more 
or  less  the  case  in  foreign  countries.    It  is  true,  foreign  towns 

•  I  hftTe  Ulastrated  this  subject  somewhat  in  my  paper  on  French  Population 
StatiBticfl  in  the  **  Statistioal  Journal/' 
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are  oftener  walled  than  English  places^  and  the  chances  are 
rather  that  some  suhurb  will  have  grown  up  outside  the 
recognised  boundary,  than  that  an  excessively  wide  area  has 
been  included.  In  either  case,  topographical  knowledge  is 
equally  desirable. 

It  is  best  to  adopt  such  a  boundary  as  will  include  every 
suburb.  If,  in  doing  this,  we  are  forced  to  take  in  a  greater 
area  than  we  desire,  it  does  not  usually  matter  much,  for  the 
surrounding  country  is  commonly  but  thinly  peopled.  The 
inconvenience  is  therefore  confined  to  the  question  of  density 
within  the  town,  which  of  course  would  be  materially  affected. 
But  in  the  absence  of  scientific  boundaries  constantly  varied 
to  suit  the  growth  of  towns,  no  ratios  of  density  can  be  had 
in  relation  to  them  which  possess  the  smallest  value,  except 
indeed  those  of  the  central  or  fully  covered  portions  of  their 
respective  areas. 

Where  the  neighbouring  parishes  are  extensive,  there  is 
great  difiGiculty  in  determining,  from  the  general  Census  Tables, 
the  population  of  a  small  town.  In  such  cases,  it  is  well 
that  a  boundary  is  fixed  by  the  local  officers  for  the  occasion 
of  the  Census,  as  otherwise  we  could  have  nothing  reliable. 
Todmorden  is  stated  in  the  last  Census  to  have  11,797  in- 
habitants within  the  limits  of  the  Local  Govempient  Act,  but 
the  Begistrar  considers  that  the  town  proper  would  be  fairly 
represented  by  1818  inhabited  houses  and  6458  persons. 

Towns,  then,  must  be  regarded  as  accounting  for  part  of 
the  average  density  of  the  district  in  which  they  stand,  and 
not  BB  having  any  density  of  their  own  worthy  of  study,  except 
so  &LT  as  the  imperfect  data  obtainable  may  be  interesting 
in  a  social  and  sanitary  point  of  view.  Suburbs  should  be 
held  to  include  not  much  more  than  the  homes  of  those  who 
work  in  the  town ;  if  there  be  a  separate  nucleus  near,  it 
constitutes  a  separate  town,  to  be  dealt  with  apart  if  possible, 
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jost  as  Woolwich  should  be  treated  as  a  town  by  itself  azkd 
not  an  extension  of  London. 

The  country  densities  being  more  significant,  are  fit  sub- 
jects for  classification  and  study ;  but  the  treatment  of  these 
haying  been  largely  illustrated  in  the  Papers  on  Population 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into 
further  explanations  in  this  place. 

The  limit  of  subdivision  below  which  the  observed  varia- 
tions  of  density  become  unworthy  of  attention,  because  liable 
to  be  afiected  to  too  great  an  extent  by  accidents  and  circum- 
stances not  permanent  in  their  operation,  cannot  easily  be 
fixed ;  however,  many  localities  particularized  in  the  Census 
fall  below  such  a  limits  and  the  Lish  Census  is  sadly  marred 
by  the  exceeding  smallness  of  the  subdivisions  adopted.  Bural 
populations  of  1000  persons  may  on  the  other  hand  be  con- 
sidered quite  large  enough  to  deserve  separate  treatment,  for 
it  is  certain  that  in  districts  much  exceeding  that  population, 
variations  of  a  significant  character  are  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
or  are  inadequately  indicated  by  the  mean  result.  Perhaps  a 
range  of  500  to  1500  inhabitants  would  be  the  most  desirable 
magnitude  for  rural  districts  of  the  smallest  size  referred  to 
in  statistical  investigations. 

Actual  increase  of  Population. 

This  subject  is  divisible  into  two  parts,  viz. : — actual  in- 
crease as  observed  at  successive  Censuses,  and  natural  increase 
by  the  excess  of  Births  over  Deaths.  The  former  is  what 
I  now  refer  to. 

The  increase  of  population  within  a  county  or  other  division 
may  be  as  inaccurately  represented  as  the  absolute  density, 
supposing  a  town  of  importance  to  lie  on  its  boundary  line. 
The  densely-peopled  nucleus  being  in  one  county,  and  the 
rapidly-increasing  suburbs  extending  into  the  next^  the  first 
population  is  represented  as  tending  to  increase  more  slowly,  the 
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other  more  rapidly^  than  is  actaally  the  case.  Not  but  that 
the  fact  is  trae  enough  as  represented  by  the  tables ;  it  is  the 
in£»ence,  for  which  alone  the  fact  is  interesting^  that  is  false. 

The  same  districts  which  approximately  represent  the  areas 
of  aetiyity  of  great  centres  of  intercourse^  will  be  found  to  be 
free  firom  the  objection  just  stated.  And  as  to  the  ratios 
which  may  properly  be  deduced  from  their  statistics  of  increase^ 
thoee  for  entire  towns  (including  suburbs)  and  for  country 
districts  are  the  most  important.  As  to  these,  enough  has 
perhaps  been  said  in  the  Papers  on  Population  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire.  But  there  is  still  a  matter  of  curiosity  as  to 
great  cities — on  which  side  is  their  growth  most  rapid  ?  and 
is  any  part  of  their  fully-built  nucleus  becoming  more  or  less 
densely  peopled  ?  This  is  all  we  can  learn,  for  the  rates  of 
increase  in  particular  suburbs  are  of  no  statistical  value  fbr 
general  purposes. 

By  way  of  illustration,  such  a  calculation  with  reference  to 
London  is  given  in  Appendix  B. 

Casual  denizens,  such  as  gipsies,  persons  assembled  at  vil- 
lage feasts,  and  men  engaged  in  railway  construction,  should 
be  left  out  of  the  account  in  calculating  actual  increase  of 
population,  especially  when  we  are  dealing  with  small  districts. 

Natural  Increase  and  Migration, 
The  actual  increase  being  once  ascertained,  the  question 
next  arises,  whence  has  it  come  ? 

The  tables  of  Births  and  Deaths  shew  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy the  increase  arising  from  natural  causes  within  each 
Begistration  District.  Many  births,  however,  escape  registra- 
tion, and  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hammick,*  these 
occur  chiefly  in  London  and  the  large  towns,  the  proportion 
of  Births  within  the  whole  kingdom  which  are  omitted  in  the 
returns  being  not  less  than  5  or  6  per  cent.f 

*  Companion  to  the  British  Almanaok  for  1862. 

f  I  ihidl  endeaTonr  to  shew  oaose  for  thinking  this  estimate  ezeessire.  See 
Appendix  C. 
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On  comparing  the  natural  increase  mth  that  ascertained  at 
the  periods  of  the  Censuses,  it  will  generally  be  found  that, 
whilst  large  towns  and  industrial  populations  increase  faster 
than  they  would  naturally  do,  by  the  help  of  immigration, 
country  places  commonly  lose  a  portion  of  their  natural  in- 
crease through  the  emigration  of  part  of  their  inhabitants. 
The  effect  of  migrations  within  this  country  is  very  great,  and 
appears  to  have  increased  much  since  the  development  of 
railways,  so  that  the  operation  of  immigration  into  England 
from  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Continent,  and  of  emigra- 
tion to  those  countries  and  to  places  more  remote,  however 
important  it  may  be,  is  to  a  great  extent  obscured  by  changes 
of  a  more  local  character. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  immigrants, 
whether  they  come  from  abroad  or  from  the  neighbouring 
country,  are  generally  of  the  age  and  sex  required  in  the 
places  where  they  gather,  either  to  recruit  the  numbers  of 
workpeople  of  the  ordinary  description  employed  there,  or  for 
the  domestic  service  of  the  inhabitants. 

As  the  immigrants  are  in  effect  the  complement  necessary 
to  make  up  that  increase  to  which  each  centre  of  employment 
may  be  entitled,  having  regard  to  the  counter  attractions  ex- 
isting in  other  places,  their  absolute  number  depends  not  a 
litde  upon  the  rates  of  mortality  which  may  prevail  in  different 
cities.  If,  for  example,  the  deaths  in  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester should  fall  to  two-thirds  of  the  births,  either  the  rate 
of  increase  must  be  sensibly  accelerated,  or  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  otherwise  would  come  to  settle  there,  will  go  to 
other  places.  It  is  difficult  to  foresee  which  consequence 
would  result  in  the  event  supposed ;  but  (all  other  circum- 
stances remaining  unaltered)  it  is  likely  that  an  intermediate 
and  somewhat  augmented  rate  of  increase  would  prevail. 

The  tables  of  birthplaces  afford  considerable  aid  towards 
ascertaining  the  sources  from  whence  the  increase  of  particular 
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places  has  been  derived.  This  has  been  illustrated  in  the  Papers 
on  the  Population  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  {Transactional 
First  Series^  vol.  zi,)  and  an  improvement  in  the  form  of  the 
last  Census  enables  me  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  was  then 
asserted,  viz.^  that  Lancashire  has  retained  among  its  per- 
manent inhabitants  a  larger  proportion  of  those  bom  within  its 
bounds  Uian  any  other  county :  the  proportion  actually  being 
in  1861— 

Lancashire  .« 90*96  per  cent. 

Yorksbiie 8803        „ 

Wales  8700 

GomwaU 86*92        „ 

Durham  , 84*82        „ 

Stafford   81*92        „ 

the  other  counties  retaining  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  those 
bom  within  their  bounds,  and  remaining  in  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lancashire  has  not  added  so  large  a 
number  of  strangers  to  her  population,  in  proportion  to 
its  total  amount,  as  several  other  counties;  thus,  to  100 
inhabitants  in 

Sarrev 62*27  are  natives 47*73  are  strangers. 

Middlesex 69*27 

Monmouth  62*76 

Durham   67*68 

Chester 68*18 

Kent 68*95 

Warwick  6988 

Southampton  ...71 08 

Berks    71*40 

Worcester 72*42 

Lancaster 73*68 

the  remaining    counties 
strangers. 

My  calculation  was,  for  the  year  1861— 

Of  10,000  bom  in  Lancashire,  9,161  were  living  there. 
„        Hying  „  7,466    „     bom      „ 

The  true  proportions  for  1861  are  in  each  case  a  little  lower. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  that  Lancashire,  having  retained 


1.41  to  uro  BixtiU($orB. 
..40*73 

II          •••• 

.37*24 

It          •••• 

.82*42 

II          •••• 

..31*82 

II          •••• 

..3106 

II          •••• 

..30*12           „ 

II          •••• 

..28*97 

II          •••• 

..28*60 

II          •••• 

..27*68 

II          •••• 

..26*37 

containing 

lower   proportions  of 
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a  Yery  large  proportion  of  her  native  population^  has  also 
received  a  considerable  proportion  of  immigrants  compared 
-with  the  total  number  of  natives,  but  through  the  natives 
remaining  (as  before  remarked)  at  home,  fewer  strangers 
could  find  room,  and  they  do  not  bear  so  large  a  proportion 
within  the  county  as  in  others  where  population  has  been 
more  mobile.  The  metropolis  and  the  counties  of  Durham 
and  Monmouth  have  attracted  much  greater  proportions  of 
strangers. 

17ATTTBB.  StBAVOIBS. 

Total  in  Bemaining  In  the  Total 

England.  at  home.  County.         Popoli^n. 

Lancashire 1,0^6,088  1,788,596  640,844  2,429.440 

Cheshire 467,363  344,644  160,784  605,428 

Durham 407,552  348,686  164«980  508,666 

Middlesex 1,683,640  1,307.648  898,837  2,206,485 

Surrey    615.698  437,317  396,776  831,093 

Berks 196,223  125,858  50,408  176,256 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  2,433,421  2.264,618  670,250  2,934.868 

Middlesex  and  Surrey ...  2,299,338  1,979,944  1,057,634  3,037,578 

In  comparing  such  ratios  as  have  been  quoted  above,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  larger  the  county  the  more 
the  local  movements  of  population  are  lost  sight  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire,  taken  together,  shew  670,260  strangers ; 
taken  separately,  801,628  strangers ;  the  difference  consisting 
of  natives  of  Cheshire  residing  in  Lancashire,  and  vice  versa. 
If  Lancashire  were  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  each  would 
be  as  populous  as  an  ordinary  county,  and  in  most  of  them 
the  proportion  of  natives  resident  would  be  lower,  and  that  of 
strangers  higher,  than  in  Lancashire  as  a  whole. 

A  mode  of  estimating  the  attraction  which  has  been 
exercised,  free  from  the  objection  just  mentioned,  is  simply 
to  compare  the  number  of  natives  of  Lancashire  (or  any 
other  county)  with  the  ascertained  population ;  thus  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  shew  a  nett  gain  exceeding  500,000, 
which  no  adjustment  of  boimdaries  can  vary ;  whilst  Middlesex 
and  Surrey  shew  a  gain  of  738,000,  and  the  other  counties 
for  the  most  part  exhibit  losses. 
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Ages^  Births,  dc. 

The  ages  are  largely  influenced  by  the  proportionate 
numbers  of  births  and  deaths,  and  exert  a  reciprocal 
influence  over  those  numbers.  Thus  births  depend  on  the 
number  of  women  at  the  childbearing  age,  as  well  as  upon 
the  tendency  to  marry,  and  deaths  on  the  proportions  of 
in&nts  and  aged  persons,  as  well  as  upon  the  degree  of 
salubrity.  But  migration  is  another  most  powerful  dis- 
tarbing  agency,  by  means  of  which  in  some  places  many 
of  the  young  adults  are  removed,  leaving  a  large  proportion 
of  aged  people  and,  it  may  be,  a  diminished  ratio  of  children ; 
in  other  places  the  adult  population  and  the  birth-rate  are 
alike  largely  increased,  causing  the  number  of  the  aged  to 
bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  whole. 

It  is  matter  of  observation  that  the  births  in  rural  districts, 
from  which  emigration  is  going  on,  are  not  so  numerous  in 
proportion  to  population  as  in  those  districts  which  receive 
immigrants.  Tet  in  general  they  exceed  the  deaths  by  fully 
50  per  cent. ;  and  if  emigration  from  such  rural  districts  were 
stopped,  it  is  probable  that,  instead  of  an  increased  number  of 
marriages  and  births,  the  contrary  result  would  ensue,  from 
the  impossibility  of  finding  employment  for  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing population.  I  think,  therefore,  that  whilst  the 
removal  of  young  people  to  manufacturing  towns  tends  to 
increase  the  birth-rate  in  such  towns,  it  does  not  usually  tend 
to  decrease  the  number  of  births  in  the  places  from  whence 
they  come. 

The  difiering  rates  of  mortality,  acting  through  long  terms 
of  years,  help  to  exaggerate  the  disproportion  between  the 
numbers  of  the  aged  in  town  and  country.  A  stationary 
country  population  subject  to  a  low  rate  of  mortality  would 
include  a  large  relative  number  of  old  people  even  if  the 
young  did  not  emigrate, — and  on  the  other  hand,  the  high 
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mortality  in  many  increasing  towns  tends  to  diminish  rapidly 
the  small  number  of  aged  inhabitants. 

Children  under  ten  years  of  age  are  not  employed  to  any 
great  extent  in  town  work,  and  their  numbers  are  not  much 
affected  by  migrations.  If,  relatively  to  the  number  of 
children,  there  are  many  adults  and  few  aged  persons,  we 
have  strong  evidence  of  immigration.  If  there  are  few 
adults  and  many  aged  persons  the  contrary  inference  may 
be  adopted.  If  there  be  a  low  birth-rate,  or  a  heavy  infantile 
mortality,  the  measure  employed  is  so  far  faulty  as  to  give 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  numbers  of  both  adults  and 
aged  persons.  In  the  contrary  case  the  ratios  would  be 
diminished,  and  the  adults,  but  still  more  probably  the  aged, 
might  appear  to  be  fewer  than  usual.  Sometimes  numerous 
births,  attended  with  a  large  mortality,  leave  a  population 
under  ten  years  of  age  no  larger  than  might  have  arisen 
from  a  much  lower  proportion  of  births  accompanied  by  a 
moderate  death  rate. 

The  measure  suggested  has  the  merit  of  shewing  very 
strikingly  the  inequalities  in  the  component  parts  of  different 
populations.*  It  attracts  special  attention  to  places  where 
the  immigration  of  young  unmarried  persons  has  largely 
affected  population,  thus  : — 


AOB. 

Enolavo  and  Walbb. 

KRHtlirOTON. 

LOMDOV  CiTT. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

0—10 
10—25 
25-40 
40—66 
65  &  np. 

2,627,867 
2,878,029 
1,986,267 
1,396,664 
987,642 

2.616,981 
2,989.282 
2,194,227 
1,474,906 
1,114,609 

19,724 
20,863 
1T,355 
11,819 
6,621 

20.209 
32,960 
29,621 
16,39] 
10,487 

8,769 
8,139 
4,648 
8.248 
1,869 

8.929 
7,727 
6,617 
8.942 
2,682 

Batios  obtained  by  treating  the  whole  population  as  a  measure 
of  its  parts,  shew  the  irregularities  with  less  distinctness : 

•  See  the  Papers  on  Popnlation  of  Lanoashire  and  ClieBhire,   tnd  also 
Appendix  D. 
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where  the  numbers  at  one  age  are  increased^  the  ratio  is  in- 
creased, bnt  by  an  equivalent  deduction  from  the  other  ratios. 
This  measure  is  in  fact  not  more  reliable  than  the  other,  and 
the  results  obtained  by  its  means  are  less  suggestive. 

The  returns  of  ages  are  to  some  extent  inaccurate.  On 
this  subject  a  paper  by  Dr.  Farr,  in  the  Statistical  Journal^ 
(vol.  xxviii,)  is  worthy  of  attentive  perusal.  He  there  esti- 
mates the  error  as  respects  children  under  five  years  of  age, 
thus : — 


0  and  under  1  .... 

1  „        2  .... 

EDnmented 
in  1861. 
.•...     698,721 
548,040 

Estimatdd  from 

BirtbB  and  Deaths. 

596,068 

665,965 

2 

8  .... 

635,981 

524,868 

8 

4  .... 

616,296 

498,092 

4 

6  .... 

511,744 

486,968 



Totals 

2.700,782 

2.671.941 

But  he  does  not  take  into  account  unregistered  births,  which 
he  had  estimated  in  the  Census  Report  (page  6)  at  36,950 
per  annum  in  the  ten  years  1851-60,  nor  unregistered  deaths, 
nor  migrations.  If  all  these  had  been  considered,  probably 
his  estimates  would  have  been  somewhat  increased.  But,  as 
he  himself  observes,  *'  I  have  taken  as  the  basis  of  our  cal- 
'*  cnlated  table  690,227  (births,)  whereas  the  births  registered 
"in  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1861,  were  only  678,801. 
'*  This  raises  the  estimated  number  in  the  first  year,  and  is  in 
"  itself  a  set-off  against  unregistered  births."  Then  his  cal- 
culation of  births  not  registered  seems  excessive,  for  he 
elsewhere  proceeds  to  shew  its  basis,  thus  :— 

£kc688  of  registered  births  over  deaths,  1851-61   2,267,618 

Excess  of  population  enumerated,  1861  over  1851 2,174,827 

Emigrants  from  England  and  Wales,  1851-61,  esti- 
mated variously  at 640,816  or     568,027 

Number  of  those  who  must  have  immigrated,  plus  the 
number  of  unregistered  births,  (in  excess  of  un- 
registered deaths,)  say 547,125  or     474,836 

Number  of  persons  bom  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 

foreign  parts,  enumerated  in  1851 761,958 

in  1861 946.172 

Increase  of  Scotch,  Irish  and  foreigners 184,219 
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Then  dedactang  from  547,125  this  increase  of  strangers 
(184,219^  the  residue,  362,900,  is  ascribed  to  non-registra- 
tion of  births. 

It  has  apparently  been  overlooked  by  Dr.  Farr,  that  in 
order  to  maintain  a  population  of  761,953  strangers,  a  con- 
stant immigration  must  be  going  on,  eqtuil  to  the  number  of 
deaths  amongst  that  population.  Assuming  the  deaths  among 
our  increasing  population  of  strangers  at  15,000  per  annum, 
150,000  must  be  at  once  struck  off  the  supposed  number  of 
unregistered  births,  reducing  it  to  212,906  iii.  the  ten  years. 
And  if  it  be  considered  that  the  strangers  are  two-thirds  of 
them  Irish,  the  mortality  suggested  will  not  appear  extravagant. 

The  ages  oi  foreigners  (being  natives  of  European  states) 
are  given,  and  appear  to  have  been  in  1861 — 

Age.                                   Males.  Females. 

0—20 8,544  4.620 

20—40 3l.4«9  12.801 

40—60 8,994  4,054 

60—80 1,679  1,024 

80  and  upwards 128  91 

50,844  22,590 

but  the  ages  of  Irish  and  Scotch  inhabitants  of  this  country 
are  not  separately  shewn. 

The  number  of  emigrants  of  English  birth  who  return  to 
this  country  annually  is  not  known ;  but,  as  observed  by 
Dr.  Farr,  that  number  would  form  a  further  deduction  from 
the  supposed  number  of  births  annually  unregistered,  whilst 
the  number  of  unregistered  deaths  (chiefly  of  infants  whose 
births  had  not  been  recorded)  would  have  to  be  added.  These 
last,  however,  might  as  well  be  omitted  from  both  sides  of  the 
account,  when  it  would  appear  that  some  20,000  births  at 
most  (say  about  three  per  cent.)  of  children  who  survived 
the  first  few  weeks  of  infancy,  were  annually  unregistered  in 
18  1-60. 

In  arguing  that  the  number  of  births  which  escape  regis- 
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trttioii  has  diBunished^  Dr.  Farr  relies  simply  on  the  fact  that 
aanj  more  births  were  recorded  in  1856-61  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding five  years.  This  seems  inconclusive,  except  we  assume 
that  the  nnmber  of  births  could  not  natnrally  be  augmented 
so  fast  as  (according  to  the  registers)  it  appeared  to  be,  daring 
those  years.  I  am  ralactant  to  accept  such  an  assnmption, 
without  strong  evidence  of  its  truth,  and  would  rather  rely  on 
Dr.  Farr's  bare  opinion,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  probability 
that  any  system  of  registration  would  grow  more  and  more 
efficient  with  the  diffusion  of  enlightenment. 

In  the  Census  Beport  for  1851  (page  xxiv)  the  Com- 
missioners remark  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  recorded 
numbers  of  females  at  different  ages  in  1841  and  1851,  it  is 
probable  that  ^ome  35,000  ladles,  more  or  less,  who  have 
entered  themselves  as  aged  twenty  to  forty,  really  belo&g  to 
the  higher  ages  forty  to  sixty.  But  such  an  estimate  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  wide  approximation.  Dr.  Farr^  in  his 
paper  already  referred  to,  judiciously  observes  that  ''by 
"  carrying  on  the  calculation  to  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  age, 
"  if  it  is  based  on  the  registered  births,  the  Census  shews 
"  much  larger  numbers  than  the  calculation  leads  us  to  expect ; 
"  and  these  numbers  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  immigration 
"  of  the  Irish  chiefly,  and  by  unrecorded  births  in  the  earlier 
*'  years  of  registration.  I  may  state,  however,  that  the  data 
"  upon  which  these  calculations  are  based  are  either  difficult 
''of  verification  or  conjectural ;  and  I  do  not  conceive  for  a 
"  moment  that  any  results  deducible  firom  them  justify  us  in 
''  setting  aside  the  counted  numbers  of  the  children,  whose 
"  enumeration  presented  little  or  no  difficulty  at  the  Census." 

Dr.  Farr  suggests  that  many  Irish  may  have  returned 
themselves  as  English,  and  that  this  may  have  happened  in 
J  86 1  in  a  greater  number  of  cases  than  in  1851.  If  so,  the 
immigration  firom  that  country  must  necessarily  have  been  so 
much  the  greater  within  the  ten  years,  and  the  estimate  of 
unregistered  births  would  have  to  be  further  diminished. 
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In  abatement  of  the  effect  of  occupations  in  disturbing  the 
proportions  of  population  at  different*  ages,  it  may  happen 
that  where  the  demand  for  youthful  labourers  (for  some  special 
industry)  is  greatest,  adults  enter  into  other  employments  in 
larger  proportions  than  ordinary,  thereby  accommodating 
themselves  to  local  circumstances.  The  inducement  of  un- 
usually high  wages  also  causes  a  number  of  young  persons 
greater  than  usual,  in  proportion  to  the  whole,  to  engage  in 
industrial  pursuits. 

For  example:  — 

Males  aqid 
Under  15.  16-20.         30  &  upwards. 

Lanoashirk — 

Agricultural  labourer 1,084  2,279  27,639 

Cotton  manufacturer 27,024  28,583  97,888 

Son,  grandson,  &c.,  not  otherwise 

described 189,693  3,869  769 

Scholar  (so  described)    184,574  8,250  197 

Totol  population 438,100  117,529  634,851 

Kbni  (extra  metropolitan) — 

Agricultural  labourer 3,705  5,454  33,168 

Cotton  manufacturer ...  10 

Son,  grandson,  &c.,  not  otherwise 

described 45,026  1,258  816 

Scholar  (so  described)    44,065  1,085  71 

Total  population 97,072  27,438  150,057 

The  proportion  of  boys  compared  with  men  engaged  in 
agricultural  labour  is  much  lower  in  Lancashire  than  in  Kent. 
The  proportion  of  boys  engaged  in  some  industry  or  other  is, 
however,  higher  in  Lancashire. 

FlMALBS  AOXD 

Under  15.  15-20.  90  &  apwordi. 
Lamoashire — 

General  servant 5,703  17,957  40,345 

Cotton  manufacturer 38,114  63,457  116,130 

Wife,  widow    2.084  841,605 

Children,  relatives,  scholars 387,067  23,003  21,327 

Total  population 437,887  126,697  711,852 

Kent  (extra  metropolitan)— 

General  servant 1,863  6,505  8,840 

Cotton  manufacturer ...  8 

Wife,widow 677  82,298 

Children,  relatives,  scholars 94,063  10,898  8,803 

Total  population 96,408  24,582  149.715 
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The  proportion  of  girls  compared  with  women  engaged  as 
general  servants  is  mnch  lower  in  Lancashire  than  in  Kent. 
The  proportion  of  girls  engaged  in  some  industry  or  other  is 
considerahly  higher  in  Lancashire^  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of 
those  aged  fifteen  to  twenty  heing  there  classed  as  "  children, 
"  relatives,  and  scholars  "  against  more  than  forty  per  cent, 
in  Kent. 

The  principal  nse  of  the  Census  of  ages  is  to  assist  us  in 
making  a  just  calculation  of  death-rates.  The  very  dissimilar 
proportions  in  different  places  of  old,  middle-aged,  and  young 
people  naturally  tell  upon  the  average  death-rates,  which, 
therefore,  indicate  very  imperfectly  the  relative  saluhrity  of 
different  places.  And  even  the  proportions  of  the  entire 
population  of  a  country  at  different  ages  may  change  very 
materially. 

Thus  in  Denmark  Proper : — 

POPULATION. 

Agbb.  1801.  1884.  1840.  1845.  1850. 

0—10 218,838  284,138  291,700  313,855  326,482 

10—20 101,575  267,625  261,072  266,346  266,118 

20—30 149,430  109,172  218,603  243,850  238,932 

30—40 123,112  163,894  172,426  a75,460  195,344 

40—60 107.413  120,138  133,766  146,888  154,997 

50—60 83,392  97,477  95,733  100,708  110.927 

60—70 66,926  63,762  67,896  71,408  70,957 

70—80 28,803  29,684  32,440  33,002  35,181 

80—00 5,742  7,496  7,878  8,246  8,258 

90  &  upwards ...  360  411  510  655  551 

Totals  ...  926,680     1,223,797     1,283,027    1,350,827    1,407,747 

In  the  eleven  years  1834-45  the  population  aged  ten  to 
twenty  decreased,  but  the  numbers  aged  twenty  to  thirty 
shewed  a  remarkable  increase.  Those  who  were  twenty  to 
thirty  years  old  in  1846  wefe  bom  in  1815-25,  a  period  during 
which  there  was  an  enormous  increase  of  births  in  Denmark, 
as  well  as  in  several  other  European  states. 

Sefore  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  a  calculation  as  to 
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the  increase  of  popnlation  ia  London  may  perhaps  be  accep- 
table. 

The  Population  in  1851  being  2,8<^2;236 

And  in  1861 2,808,080 

The  increase  appears  to  bare  been  ...     441,753 

The  Begistered  births  were  864,563 

Add  for  omissions,  3  per  cent 26,037 

800,500 
Deduct  deaths 610,478 

Natural  increase 280,027 

The  remaining  increase,  namely  161,726»  represents  approxi- 
mately the  excess  of  immigration  over  emigration. 

The  number  of  persons  bom  in  London^  but  resident  in 
other  parts  of  England  was — 

In  1861 231,593 

In  1861 319,916 

If  we  suppose  that  the  231,593  required  a  constant  annual 
migration  of  4,500  persons  from  London  to  merely  keep  up 
their  number  (which  is  probably  not  an  exaggerated  estimate), 
then  45,000  plus  88,323,  the  actual  increase,  makes  133,323 
persons  who  must  have  quitted  London  for  the  English 
counties;*  and  including  emigration  to  Scotland,  Ireland, 
the  Colonies,  and  foreign  parts,  the  number  may  well  be 
raised  to  150,000,  or  even,  perhaps,  170,000.  The  immi- 
grants, therefore,  must  have  amounted  to  something  between 
311,726  and  331,726.  This,  be  it  recollected,  should  be  the 
balance  of  strangers  who  arrive,  after  deducting  those  strangers 
who  leave  town. 

The  number  of  persons  residing  in  London,  but  bom 
elsewhere  was^ 

In  1851  905,509 

In  1861  1,062,812 

^  Fwrtly,  of  coiine,  for  Qk%  **  home  oountiw  "  furonndiiig  London. 
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Assuming  the  deaths  among  the  905,509  to  be  from  15,000 
to  17,000  annually,  we  have  an  estimated  net  immigration  of 
807,000  to  827,000  strangers,  which  agrees  well  enough  with 
the  preceding  calculation. 

As  the  increasing  numbers  of  Londoners  in  the  country 
and  country  people  in  London  must  require  an  increasing 
number  of  recruits  to  replace  the  losses  by  death,  the  above 
calculations,  which  do  not  regard  that  circumstance,  might 
be  amended  by  increasing  the  estimated  numbers  of  deaths  ; 
bat  as  the  figures  are,  after  all,  partly  conjectural,  strict 
accuracy  need  not  be  studied.* 

Marriages  and  Civil  Condition. 
The  principal  source  of  error  in  relation  to  the  statistics 
of  marriages  is  the  teudency  which  generally  exists  to  marry 
at  particular  churches  (usually  the  principal  ones),  rather 
than  others.  The  population  and  numbers  of  marriages  in 
Manchester,  Salford,  and  Ghorlton  (with  Barton)  districts 
respectively  were — 

Mamcbssteb.  SiOFORD.        Choblton  &  Barton. 

Fopalation.  Maniagw.  PopoUtion.  Marriages.  Popalation.  Marriagei. 

In  1841...  192,408        3.077  70,224  34  103,423        525 

In  1851...228,433        4,010  87.623  270  155,426        722 

In  1861. ..243,988        4,419  105,335  632  208,617        904 

but,  of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  in  Manchester 
there  were  eighteen  marriages  to  1,000  persons,  whilst  there 
were  six  in  Salford,  and  less  than  five  in  Ghorlton. 

This  deprives  of  value  any  ratios  except  those  derived  from 
entire  towns  or  wider  districts.t 

There  is  a  tendency  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to 
marry  at  different  seasons  of  the  year;   in  rural  districts, 

•  In  Appendix  C  I  hare,  howeyer,  re-oalcolated  the  allowances  for  nnregiatered 
liirtfas  and  for  deaths  among  strangers,  and  I  beliefe  the  resolta  there  shewn  to 
be  sabstantiaUy  correct. 

f  The  eompariflon  of  marriages  registered  in  the  $ome  district,  one  year  with 
another,  is  not  totally  nnreUable,  eren  if  it  happen  that  the  district  be  one  to 
which  couples  resort,  since  the  tendency  to  do  so  would  not  suddenly  yary  to 
any  greal  extent 
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especially,  the  last  quarter  is  distinguished  by  nomeroaB 
marriages ;  but  these  inequalities  are  lost  sight  of  wh^i  the 
total  of  the  year  is  alone  considered. 

It  is  now  possible  to  compare  the  numbers  of  marriages 
with  those  of  unmarried  and  widowed  persons  at  the  marrying 
ages,  and  the  numbers  of  legitimate  births  with  those  of 
married  women  under  forty-fiye.  The  improyement  in  the 
form  of  the  Census  which  admits  of  these  comparisons  was, 
perhaps,  suggested  by  the  Papers  on  the  Population  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  {J'ransactions,  First  Series,  vol.  xii). 

The  returns  of  civil  condition  are  probably  nearly  correct, 
except  that  many  women  and  some  men  not  in  the  married 
state  may  have  returned  themselves  as  wives  and  husbands. 

Mortality. 

I  have  already  noticed  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
render  average  death-rates  unreliable  except  as  roughly 
indicating  the  rate  of  mortality  in  any  given  district.  The 
unequal  proportions  of  population  at  different  ages,  and  the 
migrations  of  large  numbers  of  young  and  healthy  persons 
which  have  so  much  to  do  with  that  inequality,  are  by  them- 
selves enough  to  deprive  such  simple  ratios  of  all  pretence  to 
accuracy.  Then  it  is  also  true  that  some  districts  (usually 
parts  of  towns)  contain  such  large  numbers  of  inhabitants 
who  live  there,  at  a  distance  from  their  relatives,  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  certain  work,  and  who  in  general  **  go 
"  home  "  in  case  of  sickness,  that  no  reliance  whatsoever  can 
be  placed  on  their  average  death-rates.  Such  are  London 
City  and  St.  George,  Hanover  Square.  Furthermore,  the 
existence  of  large  hospitals  and  asylums,  and  of  workhouses, 
where  many  deaths  occur,  tends  to  destroy  the  value  of  local 
statistics  of  mortality.  Deaths  in  the  workhouse,  indeed, 
may  generally  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  mortality  proper 
to  the  district  in  which  the  building  stands ;  but  as  some 
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workkonses  are  situate  beyond  the  limits  of  the  district  to 
which  they  appertain,  these  occasion  an  even  greater  dis* 
torbanoe  of  the  death-rates  than  hospitals  do,  since  the  latter 
commonly  draw  a  great  part  of  their  patients  from  neighbour- 
ing parishes. 

By  treating  entire  towns  as  units,  and  disregarding  their 
subdiyisions,  the  irregularities  occasioned  by  workhouses  and 
hospitals  may  to  a  great  extent  be  got  rid  of,  although  county 
hospitals  and  lunatic  asylums  still  occasion  considerable 
disturbance  of  the  death-rates  in  particular  places.  The  fact, 
howerer,  remains  that  towns  contain  immigrants  in  the  prime 
of  life,  generally  healthy  persons  from  country  places,  and, 
therefore,  subject  to  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  mortality, 
and  whose  stay  is  moreover  dependent  in  a  great  measure 
on  their  continuing  in  good  health.  Domestic  servants  in 
particular  are  apt  to  be  numerous  in  towns,  and  are  usually 
immigrants  from  some  rural  district,  to  which  they  return  in 
case  of  sickness.  In  London  (partly  through  this  circum- 
stance) the  mortality  among  females  aged  ten  to  thirty-five 
appears  to  be  much  lower  than  the  average  of  England  and  . 
Wales. 

AvBRAas  Anhtjal  Bate  of  Mobxalitt  (per  cent)  1851—60.* 

Aos.           Emolavd  &  Walbs.  London.  8.  E.  Codntibv. 

Malee.  Females.  Males.  Females.  liCales.  Females. 

0—5    7-248  6-274  8-811  7295  5*487  4669 

5—     -851  -842  -970  '921  '720  '783 

10— 488  -506  -452  -415  -405  "506 

15— -669  -788  625  -543  -610  '732 

20— -888  -853  -831  "648  '933  885 

25— -957  -992  1060  '875  1037  965 

85— 1*248  1*215  1629  1-281  1*230  1*147 

45— 1*796  1*520  2*468  1*806  1604  1*373 

56—. 3*086  2*701  4-248  8*827  2*678  2*440 

65— 6*533  6-866  8*622  6*959  5*858  5*524 

75— 14*667  18-484  17*189  14*961  13-942  12*862 

86  &  npward8...31008  28*956  81-441  28*892  80*787  29*882 

All  ages  2-805  2182  2  570  2*182  2.022  1*889 

•  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Sapplement  to  die  Twenty-fifth  Annual 
Beport  of  the  Begistrar  General. 

i2 
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Let  us  compare  the  mortality  in  a  few  of  the  London 
difltricts : — 

AYERAOE  ANNUAL  BATE  OP  MOBTALnT  (PEB  CENT.)  1851-60. 
Among  Malet, 

London        Ken-     8t  George,  Bethnal  White- 
Age.                   City.       sington.  HanoTer-eq.  Haekney.  Green.  ohapeL  Poplar. 

0— 0 8-682        7-288        M94       6-798  7-991  10-669  7-767 

6    1072         -794         -960         -748  -880  1120  -938 

10    -647         '463          -394         -470  -303  -634  -665 

16    •442         -646          -344         -663  -613  -698  1*048 

20    -694         -811          -662        1-082  -809  -888  1093 

26    1-016       1-003          -747        1-176  l-Oll  1-216  1-272 

36    2-028        1-414       1-466        1-272  1466  2089  1-662 

46     2-908        1*880       2-342        1*668  2-221  8082  2-329 

66    6-014       8-427       3-986        3  126  3-469  6*4183  4*106 

66    8-207        7-478       8-317       7-279  7-809  9-794  7-626 

76    16-741      16092      17-081      14-261  18-218  18-816  14-406 

86  Ss  upwards  31-773     29-878     48-701      84-666  27*669  30*418  42-761 

All  ages  ....     2-367       2-281       2137       2-118  2-467  3-017  2-642 


Jmong  Females, 

0—6 

7-359 

6-242 

6-200 

4-976 

7^434 

9-822 

6-809 

6    

•881 

•790 

•930 

•729 

•779 

1-046 

•944 

10    

•442 

•889 

•412 

•418 

•278 

•321 

-379 

16    

-438 

•486 

•878 

•419 

•636 

•404 

•682 

20    

•491 

•476 

•366 

.463 

•709 

•788 

•729 

26    

•718 

•681 

•663 

•766 

•818 

1-100 

-993 

86    

1-208 

•962 

•961 

•988 

1-169 

1-434 

1-260 

46    

1-764 

1-406 

1-640 

1-373 

1-624 

2-296 

1-769 

66    

8-223 

2-696 

8-111 

2-619 

3-362 

3«876 

a-887 

66    

7-761 

6-866 

6-467 

6-612 

7-010 

7-788 

6-319 

76    

16-390 

13-112 

14-401 

18-680 

14-683 

16-626 

18-688 

86  &  upwards 

81-360 

29-826 

23-330 

29-716 

24-374 

81-101 

30-972 

All  ages  .... 

2-010 

1-689 

1-632 

1-668 

2-246 

2-666 

2-210 

In  Bethnal  Green,  Whitechapel,  and  Poplar,  where  servants 
aged  20  and  upwards  are  few,  the  number  of  youn^  girU 
employed  in, that  capacity  must  necessarily  be  rather  large, 
and  this  fact  may  help  us  to  explain  the  low  mortality 
recorded  among  girls  aged  10 — 20.  In  the  richer  neighbour- 
hoods, servants  aged  25 — ^45  are  much  more  numerous  than 
elsewhere.  Then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  among  the 
middle  and  richer  classes  it  is  quite  usual  in  case  of  illness 
to  take  the  benefit  of  country  air,  or  even  to  go  abroad ;  this 
must  further  modify  the  death-rates  materially.  The  country 
parishes,  which  have  to  bear  their  own  mortality^  and  much  of 
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that  of  London  as  well,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  appear 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  Tables. 

If  these  remarks  are  correct^  the  London  mortality  among 
males  should  not  be  so  mncb  nor  so  generally  depressed  as 
that  among  females^  because  men  are  less  employed  in  domestic 
serrioe^  and  are  more  apt  to  settle  permanently  where  they 
work.  The  exceptions  are  to  be  looked  for  in  such  places  as 
the  City  of  London  (where  there  are  many  unmarried  ware- 
house and  office  keepers^  porters^  &c.)  and  the  West  End 
parishes.  It  would  appear  that  the  favourable  circumstances 
affecting  the  mortality  of  West  End  populations  operate  to 
about  the  ages  35  among  males  and  45  among  females ;  but 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  Metropolis  such  circumstances  cease 
to  have  much  influence  about  ten  years  earlier  in  life. 

The  rates  of  mortality  in  Bethnal  Green  are  at  nearly  every 
age  lower  than  the  average  of  London,  but  particularly  so  at 
ages  5 — 20.  Whether  this  arises  from  the  mode  of  life  of  a 
portion  of  the  population  being  such  as  not  to  entail  much 
exertion,  but  to  allow  of  existence  being  protracted  rather 
through  the  absence  of  rude  shocks  than  from  the  possession 
of  the  vigour  necessary  for  sustaining  such,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  is  a  curious  question. 

Probably  the  fact  that  weavers  commonly  work  "at  home" 
may  tend  to  make  them  care  for  their  homes  more  than  other 
workmen  do,  and  their  poverty  almost  necessitates  a  frugal 
and  temperate  mode  of  living,  which  again  is  characteristic 
of  French  people,  and  may  be  the  less  uncongenial  to  these 
descendants  of  French  emigrants.  In  parishes  where  a 
rougher  kind  of  work,  better  paid,  has  to  be  done,  the 
tendency  towards  drunken  excess  and  neglect  of  home 
comfort  may  largely  contribute  to  aggravate  mortality  at 
all  ages. 

The  figures  generally  are  consistent  with  the  hypothesis 
that  to   some  extent    the   country   sends   to    London  its 
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healthiest  and  receives  from  London  its  least  healthy*  in- 
habitants. Infants  are  least  subject  to  sach  interchange^  and 
persons  aged  85  years  and  upwards  are  in  general  so  well 
established,  or  their  country  ties  are  so  far  severed,  that  they 
do  not  readily  remove.  The  mortality  at  these  ages,  although 
abated  by  reason  of  numerous  invalids  of  the  better  class 
(particularly  ladies)  leaving  town,  is  decidedly  high  in 
London,  though  on  the  whole  the  figures  are  less  un- 
favourable than  might  well  have  been  anticipated. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  whilst  inhabitants  of  London 
are  constantly  leaving  town  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  on 
the  other  hand  special  cases  are  continually  arriving  from  the 
provinces  for  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  London  physicians ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  direct  testimony  as  to  the  number  of 
deaths  among  inhabitants  of  other  places,  temporarily  living 
in  London,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  to  be  small.  Possibly 
the  deaths  of  London  lunatics  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
metropolitan  division  (at  Hanwell  and  Golney  Hatch)  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  balance  such  deaths. 

Dr.  Farr  has  endeavoured,  by  apportioning  the  patients 
and  deaths  in  hospitals  rateably  among  the  metropolitan 
districts,  to  arrive  at  approximately  correct  local  death-rates. 
But  such  a  process  must  be  exceedingly  rough  and  inaccurate. 
It  leaves  out  of  view  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  hospitals 
are  much  more  largely  occupied  in  proportion  with  cases 
from  such  parishes  as  St.  George  in  the  East,  Stepney, 
Whiteohapel,  Olerkenwell,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Giles,  than  from 
the  richer  neighbourhoods.f    In  one  instance,  that  of  ''West 

*  Mr.  Porter  long  ago  drew  attentLon  to  its  being  the  custom  of  <'  persons  whose 
''worldly  circnmstances  allow  of  their  doing  so,  to  retire  in  the  evening  of  their 
"days  from  the  crowded  city  to  the  country."  It  may  however  be  doubted 
whether  such  lives  are  on  an  average  worse  than  those  of  persons  of  the  like  age, 
rich  and  poor,  who  have  always  resided  in  the  country  districts. 

fin  order  to  shew  that  this  is  not  a  trivial  objection,  I  have  made  the 
foUowing  calculation: — 

The  deaths  in  ten  years,  1851-60,  exdading  those  in  twenty-four  principal 
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London,"  his  corrected  figures  are  simply  incredible : 

Dbith->ati8  fbb  Cbvt. 
AfBf.  Malti.  FamalM. 

0—5 10-674 9-169 

6—  1-116 1-053 

10—  -868 104 

15—  -181 -073 

20—  -505 -423 

« 

The  fact  is,  that  a  great  number  of  deaths  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  have  been  deducted  from  the  ''West 
London"  mortality,  and  a  few  only  added,  to  represent  the 
rateable  proportion,  supposing  all  London  populations  equally 
partioipated  in  hospital  accommodation;  but  the  fact  being 
that  fiir  more  than  an  ayerage  proportion  of  West  London 

ho«pitala,  wen  574»86d;  the  deaths  in  hospitals  were  36,110,  making  610,473 
in  all. 

To  every  100  male  deaths  not  oecorring  in  hospitals  there  were  8  more  in 
hospitals;  to  every  100  female  deaths,  4}  more  in  hospitals. 

If,  as  I  belisTe,  the  proportion  of  male  deaths  oocnrring  in  hospitals,  to  the 
total  number  of  odier  male  deaths,  Tsries  in  different  parishes  from  5  or  6  up  to 
12  or  13  per  eenU,  then  if  an  nDiform  addition  of  8  per  cent,  were  made,  some 
districts  would  be  represented  as  having  a  mortality  8  per  cent,  too  high,  whilst 
in  others  the  mortality  wonld  be  nndsrstated  by  4  per  cent.  Imagine  the  ratio 
of  male  deaths  in  Kensington  to  be  overstated,  and  that  in  Bethnal  Green  ander- 
itated  in  an  extreme  degree,  then  the  foUowing  rectifications  wonld  be  needftil : 
Kensington,  8*281  minns  3  per  cent,  or  *07  gives  3*211  true  mortality ;  Bethnal 
Oreen,  2*467  pins  4  per  cent,  or  *10  gives  2*607  tme  mortality;  and  the 
diffprenee  instead  of  '176  becomes  '316  against  Bethnal  Oreen. 

This  iUastration  relates  to  the  aver<ige  death-rate,  bat  at  particular  age$  the 
inaeeoraoy  becomes  hj  more  ssrions.  Between  the  ages  16—66,  to  72,963  male 
deaths  not  in  hospital  there  were  16,681  in  hospital,  or  22}  per  cent.  Some- 
thing like  a  variation  from  10  or  10  up  to  30  or  80  per  cent,  might  appear  if  we 
eoold  disoover  the  true  proportions  belonging  to  different  districts,  and  this 
would  alter  exceedingly  the  aspect  of  the  figures. 

Dr.  Farr  has  been  at  the  pains  to  apply  his  correction  at  each  interval  of  age 
and  to  the  sexes  separately,  because  the  proportions  of  deaths  in  hospital  vary  so 
much,  ^nthont  recorded  fbets  to  guide  him  in  apportioning  these  deaths  more 
accurately,  he  could  not  do  better  than  adopt  the  method  he  has  pursued ;  but 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  until  the  needihl  corrections  can  be  applied  with 
giaater  sceuacy,  the  rates  of  mortality  as  between  one  district  and  another  will 
continue  to  be  unreliable,  especially  between  the  ages  16—66  for  males  and 
10—20  for  females.  At  these  sgee,  probably,  the  calculated  mortality  in  the 
richer  parishes  should  be  diminished,  and  that  in  the  poorer  parishes  increased, 
in  a  very  sensible  degree.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  insuperable 
diillciilty  in  arranging  with  the  24  principal  hospitals  to  introduce  a  column  into 
their  registers  of  in-patients,  shewing  where  each  patient  had  lived  before  coming 
into  hospitaL  Sneh  former  place  of  residence  conld  then  be  inserted  in  every 
hospital  certificate  of  death,  and  the  numbers  of  deaths  might  be  apportioned 
in  confcnnity  by  the  Begiatnr  General. 
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people  die  in  hospital^  the  calculated  result  could  not  fail  to 
be  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  ratios  of  deaths  occasioned  by  Phthisis  confirm  my 
belief  as  to  the  reason  of  the  low  mortality  in  London 
between  the  ages  10 — 85,  especially  among  females. 

In  each  of  the  ten  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  a  larger  ratio 
of  females  than  males  died  of  this  disease  in  1851 — 60.  The 
average  mortality  in  all  England  was 

'258  males *277  females 

annually  to  100  of  either  sex,  but  in  London  the  order  was 
reversed,  becoming 

-329  males 249  females. 

In  particular  metropolitan  districts  the  same  fact  was 
observable,  the  ratios  being  in 

Kensington '385  males '226  females. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square...  '201     „    -193      „ 

London  City 309      „    '280      „ 

Betbnal  Green  -294     , *214      „ 

Poplar -289      „    *228      ,, 

and  similarly  in  every  district  except  Rotherhitbe. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  suppose  that  female  nature  is 
changed  by  residence  in  London.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  many  consumptive  women  quit  London  for  the  country. 
If  it  be  true  that  females  would  naturally  die  in  London,  as 
elsewhere,  at  the  rate  of  .019  more  than  males,  then  (assuming 
no  males  leave  London  because  of  this  complaint)  the  female 
mortality  ought  to  be  *d48  instead  of  *249  per  cent.  The 
difference  '099  on  a  population  of  1,875,943  females  makes 
1,300  female  deaths  per  annum,  by  Phthisis  alone,  transferred 
from  London  to  country  places.  This  estimate  is  perhaps 
too  low,  and  the  true  number  of  both  sexes  may  even  exceed 
2,000  annually. 

I  conclude  that  it  would  be  a  cautious  estimate  were  we  to 
assume  that  the  deaths  occurring  at  a  distance  from  London, 
which  would  happen  in  London  but  for  the  migrations  I  bave 
mentioned,  are  from  1,500  to  2,000  annually, — say  about  800 
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to  1000  at  ages  15—85,  and  from  600  to  1,000  at  higher  ages. 
The  calculated  ratios  would  be  affected  thus  (adopting  the 
lower  estimate  of  the  two) : 

Tbk  Ybabs,  1661-80.  Amr.  Ratio,  ^  Cbmt. 

Mean  ^  -         *  ^  •— * — ^ 

Population        SMistored     Corrected  Begistered    Corrected 

Ages.                        1851-61.             Deaths.         Deaths.  Deaths.        Deaths. 

0—15    840,241        291,969      291,969        8*475        3-475 

16—36     948,282  75,829         83,829  '800  '884 

35  and  upwards... 794.589        242,675      248,675        3*054        3180 

Totals 2,683,112        610,473      624,473        2-363        2418 

The  average  mortality  in  England  being  2.216,  the  excess 
of  metropolitan  mortality  above  that  average  is  according  to 
the  Tables  *147,  but  by  my  supposition  is  really  as  much  as 
*202.  In  a  word,  the  London  death-rate  is  9  per  cent,  above 
the  average,  instead  of  being  only  7  per  cent,  in  excess. 

I  have,  as  already  remarked,  adopted  a  low  estimate  of  the 
correction  necessary;  and  this  becaase,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
best  to  keep  within  bounds,  and  in  the  next,  I  do  not  wish  to 
alarm  too  much  those  persons  who,  having  hitherto  implicitly 
relied  on  the  returns,  may  now  feel  themselves  on  unsafe 
ground,  and  refuse  to  believe  in  conjectural  rectifications. 
The  following  computations  may  help  to  establish  that  the 
figare  is  really  moderate. 

In  1851  and  1861  the  numbers  of  domestic  servants  in 
London,  exclusive  of  inn  servants,  were 

Malbs.  Pbmalbs. 

Ages.  1851.  1801.  1851.  1861. 

Under  16 991  1,193  7.287  10,320 

16—20 4,014  3,806  37,564  49,241 

20—26 4,410  3,840  40,440  47,625 

25—85 7,219  6,140  40,761  43,128 

35  and  upwards. ..8,165  8,351  33,589  39,987 

Totals 24,799       28,330  159,641       190,301 

Assume  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  female  servants  under  20 
years  of  age,  50  per  cent,  of  those  aged  20 — 25,  and  25  per 
cent  of  those  aged  25 — 85,  have  "a  home  in  the  country,"  to 
whioh  they  return  in  case  of  serious  illness. 
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Assnme  farther  thafc  there  are  60,000  families  the  ladies 
belonging  to  which  are  as  likely  as  not  to  leave  town*  in 
case  of  serious  illness,  especially  consumption;  and  that 
besides  these  there  are  other  women  in  London,  to  the  extent 
of  ai  least  one-seventh  of  the  number  of  those  servants  who 
have  country  homes,  who  having  come  from  the  country,  and 
not  being  firmly  established  in  town,  would  likewise  leave 
in  case  of  serious  illness,  then 

Arerage  femala  Namber  who  would  leave  Number  who 

popolotion.  town  If  eerionslj  anwelL  would  remain 

/ •'                X  in  town. 

Agea.  Servanta.          Oihera. 

16—20 126,910  26,000           10,700  00.000 

20—25 144,081  22,000           10,100  112,000 

25—86 247,654  10.500           13,500  223,000 

85  ft  upwards 485,037  ...             24,000  411,000 

AXVTJLL  M0ET4UTT  FBB  CBKT. 

, -*- ^  Approximate 

Calculated  on  Calonlated  on  Aonnal  deatha  amonf 

aotaal  redaoed  tfaoae  who  leare  town. 

Ages.                         population.  population. 

15—20 -543  -766                        280 

20—25 -648  -833                        267 

25—35 -875  972                        233 

85  ft  upwards 2*872  8040                       730 

This  table  shews  a  probable  mortality  among  sick  persons 

who  leave  London  of  780  females  at  ages  15-35,  and  780  at 

higher  agos  ;t  and  adding  about  one-third  for  male  deaths, 

•  One-half  of  these  are  treated  in  the  Table  as  certain  to  leave  town. 

t  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  numbers  axe  ealenlated  on  the  assomption  that 
persons  who  are  firesh  from  the  country  are  liable  to  as  high  a  rate  of  mortality 
as  other  residents  in  London.  This  I  consider  is  not  the  case,  and  I,  therefore, 
prefer  to  lower  the  estimato  to  650  females  and  250  males  at  ages  under  85,  and 
about  the  same  numbers  at  the  higher  ages.  The  ratios  when  thus  corrected 
would  be  as  under. 

Added  for  deaths  at  a  Uncorrected  ratios,  Correoted  ratios. 

distance  in  10  years.  Ages. 

Males.       Females.  Males.  Females.  Males.  Females. 

0-6  8-311  7-805  8*311  7396 

a  -070  -Oai  -070  -981 

300                000  10  '468  -4l6  '477  *466 

850               2100  16  -085  '643  '709  *708 

760               900O  80  -631  >64R  -897  -786 

600               180O  85  1*050  •A76  1-079  •948 

460               1900  36  1-629  1*281  1*668  1*348 

660               1160  46  9  408  1*806  8-681  1*900 

660               1360  65  4-843  3-327  4336  3*504 

600              1460  66  8-698  6^959  8-700  7380 

350               1050  76  17-189  14-961  17-698  16*730 

100                300  66  ft  upwards      31*441  88*898  38*885  30-385 

6000  13000 

I  conjecture  that  the  corrections  should  be  somewhat  greater  at  ages  d5-55. 
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the  figures  rise  to  the  highest  numbers  estimated^  without 
taking  into  account  similar  mortality  at  ages  10-15. 

A  comparison  of  the  mortality  by  Phthisis  at  the  above 
ages  in  England  and  London,  shews  how  probable  it  is  that 
the  above  figures  may  be  moderate  ones. 

AT0ng6  Fopnlatioii  Deaths  by  Phthisis  AimiisI  Mortality 

Emglavd.                    in  1851-61.  in  1851-60.  peroeot. 

Agea.                Male.            Female.  Male.       Female.  Male.  Female. 

15—20    9IM83       929,333  21,950     32,670  '240      352 

20—25     827,833       920,217  33.565     39,465  '405    '429 

25—85     1,356,605     1,494,666  54,729    68,888  '403     '458 

35  &  upwards...2,789,355    3.011,401  98,678    93,229  '354     '310 

ATerage  Population  Deaths  by  Phthirie  Annual  Mortality 

LoiTDoir.                       in  1851-61.  in  10  years  1851-60.  percent. 

Afes^                 Male.              Female.  Male.       Female.  Male.  Female. 

15—20  109,514        126,910  2.250      2,654  '206     '209 

20—25  115,314         144.081  4,211       4,057  365     '282 

26—35  204,809         247,654  9,277       9.118  '463     '868 

85  ft  upwards  ...359,552        435,037  20,022     14,075  -557    '324 

Deaths  by  Phthisis  constitute  about  half  the  total  mortality 
at  the  ages  15-85.  If  the  true  female  mortality  by  Phthisis 
were  assumed  to  be  fully  one  per  thousand  higher  in  London 
than  the  above  ratios  represent,  the  augmentation  would  not 
render  it  disproportionately  greater  than  the  male  death-rates 
actually  observed ;  and  I  do  not  contend  for  a  greater  aug- 
mentation than  about  two  per  thousand  by  all  causes  at  ages 
15-25,  still  less  at  ages  25-45. 

After  all,  estimates  are  best  avoided ;  and  as  the  greater 
number  of  deaths  happen  at  the  ages  under  10  years  and 
above  45,  the  rates  of  mortality  at  those  ages  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  likely  to  indicate  with  truth  the  insalubrity  or 
healthfalness  of  particular  localities.  The  wretched  homes 
of  the  poor,  especially  in  cities,  tend  to  aggravate  infantile 
mortality ;  but  many  adults  (especially  men)  spend  their  days 
too  far  from  home  influences  to  be  much  injured — nevertheless 
the  turmoil  and  frequent  excesses  of  town  life  are  probably 

and  smaller  at  the  higher  ages ;  but  I  do  not  sappose  they  are  very  fiir  from  the 
tmth.  The  mortality  as  corrected  at  ages  10-35  is  un  the  whole  lower  than  the 
national  average,  though  far  less  strikingly  so  than  would  appear  by  the  Begistrar 
General's  Tables. 
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considerably  more  trying  than  the  quieter  existence  of  the 
same  class  in  rural  parishes,  and  even  the  healthy  immigrants 
into  our  large  towns  probably  lose  stamina  as  they  advance 
in  age — hence  the  excessive  mortality  after  45. 

Although  I  have  gone  so  fully  into  the  facts  respecting 
London,  it  will  perhaps  be  better  not  to  rest  my  argument  on 
a  single  instance,  however  important,  and  I  therefore  turn  to 
the  recorded  mortality  in  several  places  containing  many  ser- 
vants and  other  persons  who  would  not  remain  there  in  case 
of  sickness. 

Bath.        Chbltbvham.     fiBiOHTOH^         Oxvobd.        Cambeidoi. 

kslM.  Fmaki.  MalM.  FmmIm.    Male*.  FmuJm.    Main.  Fenialaa.   KalM.   Pcmalfl*. 

0-6....  6-866    5-671  6*029  6-268  8*098    6-998  7681    6671  6-781    6-896 

6    -698      -726  846  -720  871      -908  960      -841  -926      '784 

10  -484   -609  -802  897  -419   '467  476   441  '466   871 

16  -694   -614  -469  '678  612  •  '619  '608   -580  '768   '694 

20  -954   603  '698  -681  '989   -698  500   -678  -795   '686 

25    1-227      -813  -972  -798  1160       919  1086       880  1.199      '816 

85    1-667    1-097  1-212  1026  1579    1*224  1818    1-256  1650    1-809 

45    2-868    1-572  1666  1-262  2120    1688  2*424    1660  2*281     1441 

66    8-646    2-732  8.302  2-897  8*722    2709  2864    8148  8888    2-803 

66    6-658    6*106  6*680  5*718  6*828    5-758  7124    6-281  7590    6161 

75   16-801  18-408  18-583  13*868  14-689  18454  18108  11167  14*952  13*298 

86  <&npw.  84*681  30*825  24*706  82*807  87*917  28*413  40*000  83-383  83*636  80*870 

In  Bath,  Cheltenham  and  Cambridge  the  infantile  mortality 
is  under,  in  Oxford  and  Brighton  above  the  average.  In 
Oxford  the  mortality  among  males  aged  20 — 25  is  exceed- 
ingly low,'  and  in  Cambridge,  where  the  rate  is  much  higher, 
it  is  still  under  the  average.  In  every  case,  the  death  rates 
among  females  aged  10 — 35  are  under  the  average.  And  if 
we  bear  in  mind  that  Bath,  Cheltenham  and  Brighton  are 
favorite  places  of  residence  for  ladies  of  independent  means, 
that  Cheltenham  is  remarkable  for  its  educational  establish- 
ments, and  that  the  fluctuating  population  of  Brighton  was 
not  perhaps  up  to  its  average  when  the  Census  was  taken 
either  in  1851  or  in  1861,  some  of  the  figures  are  easily 
accounted  for.  The  most  singular  of  those  which  remain 
unexplained  are  the  high  ratio  of  female  deaths  in  Oxford 
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at  the  ages  55 — 65,  and  the  high  death  rates  in  Cambridge 
among  males  at  several  periods  of  life.  Beferring  to  the 
canses  of  death  we  find — 

Oxford.  Cambbidob. 

15—20.  05—66.  16—20.  05—65. 

Mate  Fimate     MalM  FonatM      MalM   Ftmalv    llalM  FmmIm 

MctnPopolstion,  1801-61..  2808    2204     010      079      8184    8108      740      901 
Deafltt  in  ten  yeMB 118      141      147      182        244      218      202      219 

Smallpox   4         8       —       —  6         8       —       — 

Seulatina 18       —       —  46       —       — 

INphthem 1       —       —       —  —       —       —        — 

Tjphns 7        10         4         2  82        28         6         8 

Cholen,  Diarrhcea,  &C.  ....2  8         5        12  8         1         7         8 

Other  ZjmoticDiseaMS....  0884  7466 

Cancer   —         1        14        18  2          1        10        28 

8citiftila,fte 6         4—1  0911 

FhtldsiB 08       67       24       21  111      109       00       26 

Hydroeephalns • —       —       —       —  1       —       —       — . 

Diieaaea  of  Brain 6         9       26       28  18        10       42       82 

Heart  IMaeaae  and  Dropsy...  6         8       13       84  9         6       80       44 

Diaease  of  LnngB .'  8         0       22       88  7         9       41       86 

„      of  Stomach  A;  Lirer.  7         7        10        17  9         8       17       20 

„      of  Kidneys 1—42  88        10         1 

„      of  Generatire  Oigana  —         1—         1—       —       —  2 

„      of  the  Joints  ......  2       —       —       —  10       —       —       — 

.      of  the  Skin —       —         1       —  —       —       —         1 

Childbirth  and  Metzia —         5^-.  _ii_^ 

Indent  Deaths 9641  17         801 

OtherCaoaes   0         1        12       18  0         2       17       10 

These  figures  are  hardly  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  afford 
results  of  much  value ;  but  it  does  appear  that  among  the 
young  people  at  Cambridge  Typhus  and  Phthisis  were  very 
fiital,  whilst  Cholera  and  diseases  of  the  brain>  heart  and 
lungs  chanced  to  be  fatal  to  a  considerable  number  of  women 
aged  55 — 65  in  Oxford. 

Generally^  when  striking  irregularities  appear  on  comparing 
local  tables  of  death  rates  deduced  from  the  experience  of  a 
series  of  years,  there  is  room  to  imagine  that  such  irregulari- 
ties may  be  owing  to  some  epidemic  ;  but  on  referring  to  the 
tables  of  total  deaths  in  each  year,  1851 — 60^  no  epidemic 
would  appear  to  have  seriously  affected  either  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 
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In  BohoolBi  the  mortality  of  children  is  nsaally  low^  because 
they  often  go  from  thence  i^hen  seriously  unwell.  Thus  the 
mortality  in  Easthampstead  district  (including  Sandhurst)  is 
low  at  the  ages  16 — 26,  so  far  as  regards  males — 

15—- 20...males  '284 females  *906  per  cent 

20—25...     „     -427 „       -769 

A  yery  thorough  investigation  of  the  number  and  causes 
of  deaths  at  different  ages  and  in  successive  years  is  necessary, 
before  reliable  results  can  be  had ;  and  local  knowledge  is 
here  of  great  value,  if  carefully  separated  firom  the  narrow 
prejudice  which  sometimes  usurps  its  name.  On  the  whole, 
as  the  statistics  of  small  districts,  subject  possibly  to  special 
disturbances,  can  never  be  so  reliable  as  those  of  large  groups 
of  districts,  it  is  safest  not  to  place  much  dependence  upon 
them.  Yet  I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  slightingly  of 
the  mortuary  statistics  of  single  rural  registration  districts  in 
general ;  they  are  often  very  interesting  and  valuable. 

The  accurate  registration  of  **  causes  of  death"  is  a 
desideratum  towards  which,  I  believe,  we  are  constantly  pro- 
gressing,* and  a  skilfully  devised  "  nosology,"  or  classification 
of  such  causes  must  certainly  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
as  facilitating  such  progress.  I  leave  the  medical  profession 
to  decide  whether  the  forms  at  present  employed  are  capable 
of  much  improvement. 

The  statistics  of  deaths  in  I960 — 61,  arranged  according 
to  occupations,  are  perhaps  hardly  accurate  enough  to  aid  us 
in  testing  the  value  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  But  it  is  well 
that  a  commencement  should  have  been  made  in  collecting 
and  publishing  such  statistics. 

A  test  of  the  abnormal  composition  of  particular  popula- 
tions is  furnished  by  the  birth-rates.  Where  (as  in  London 
City  and  in  St.  George,  Hanover  Square)  a  large  number  of 

*  See  the  Twenty-seTenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Begistnur  Genexvl.  (Appendix.) 
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personB  are  employed  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  work,  are 
neoessarilj  in  a  state  of  oelibaoy,  the  birth-rate  is  low ;  but 
where  such  is  not  the  ease,  an  average  birth-rate,  if  not  some- 
thing more,  may  commonly  be  expected  in  towns. 


Mean  fiirthi,  Annnri 

Popalaiioa,  10  jwn,  Blxth-nkto, 

I891-«l.  ieftl--(XI.      ^lOOCinhabitaats. 

London  City 50,748  11321  28*8 

Kensington    152,977  45.217  29*6 

St  George,  Hanover  sq. .    60,500  20,768  25.8 

Bethnai  Green 97,647  87,729  88*7 

Poplar 63,179  25,080  896 

It  may  further  be  inferred  from  these  figures  that  birth- 
rates even  for  entire  cities  must  usually  be  somewhat 
depressed,  in  eonsequence  of  the  exoeesive  proportion  of 
unmarried  young  persons  employed*  Here  again  the  last 
Census  gives  us  valuable  information — 

aOLBS  (AOB  25-35.)  TmukhES  (Aob  J15-35.) 

UBBMRiod.  ManiedL   Wldswed.  Unmani^d.   Ifuiied.  Widowed 

London  Ci^ 1,506  1,751           87  1,988           1,923         130 

Kenrington  8,807  8,161         159  10,956         10,008         714 

8.Qa«nfe,H«iioyer^.    8312  8,789          86  5,766          4,524         818 

BoUuMlOreen 1,502  5.990         108  1,495           6,408         226 

Poplar 1,969  4,681           86  986           5,853         215 

Londmi  (Division)  ..  67^71  144,209      2,748  88,840       165,210      8,829 

England  and  Wales.. 444,588  980,885    21,059  475,733    1,040,244    48,988 

Comment  on  these  figures  is  almost  superfluous.  It  is  clear 
that  the  population  of  Bethnal  Green  is  composed  largely  of 
natural  families,  whilst  in  Kensington  the  enormous  numb^ 
of  domestic  servants  influences  the  figures  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Any  tendency  to  marry  exceptionally  late  which 
may  exist  among  the  rich  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  a 
statistical  test  by  the  aid  of  the  Census;  but  in  Bethnal 
Oreen  it  is  clear  there  must  be  a  decided  tendency  to  marry 
early.* 

*  I  hsYS  jnst  noticed  in  the  twenty-seyenth  Beport  of  the  Begistiar-Qenenl 
(page  txTii.)  the  following  words,  which  indicate  a  belief  that  the  apparent  female 
mortality  in  London  is  reduced,  for  the  reason  I  hava  assigned,  below  its  troe 
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Conclusion. 

I  have  now  touched  upon  each  of  the  subjects  I  proposed 
to  speak  of,  and  indicated  very  imperfectly  their  importance 
and  the  degree  of  accuracy  attainable.  In  working  oat 
results,  the  statist  must  be  prepared  to  find  other  causes  of 
uncertainty  besides  those  to  which  I  have  adverted,  but  I 
have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  most  serious  ones,  and  I  am 
sure  that  a  certain  degree  of  order  and  method  founded  on 
experience  is  of  the  first  necessity  in  approaching  a  subject 
where  so  little  ingenuity  will  often  suffice  to  confuse  the 
enquirer.  Not  only  mere  perversity  or  self-interest,  but  even 
a  want  of  clearsightedness  and  perhaps  some  habitual  bias  of 
the  mind  or  sheer  carelessness  will  frequently  lead  writers  to 
false  conclusions,  against  which  it  is  difficult  to  be  sufficiently 
on  our  guard. 

I  am  especially  anxious  to  assist  in  establishing  and  in 
making  widely  known,  accurate  bases  for  comparison  of  popu- 
lation statistics,  since  it  is  only  by  learning  what  is  normal, 
by  acquiring  a  true  sense  of  the  natural  and  symmetrical 
order  which  things  tend  to  assume,  that  we  can  become  com- 
petent to  pronounce  upon  phenomena  of  any  kind.  And  in 
doing  this,  I  am  solicitous  to  avoid  the  narrow  pedantry  which 
may  sometimes  imperceptibly  steal  upon  statists  more  accus- 
tomed to  consider  figures  from  a  mathematical  point  of  view 
than  to  compare  them  with  facts. 

amonnt.  "  FhthisiB  and  bronchial  complaints  are  more  fatal  both  to  men  and 
**  women  in  LiTerpool  and  Manchester  than  in  London.  But  if  the  Metropolis 
"  is  compared  with  ten  other  large  divisions  of  England  it  is  found  that  phthisis 
'*  is  more  fktal  to  males  in  London  than  in  any  other  division,  not  excepting 
« the  north-western  counties,  which  include  the  towns  just  mentioned.  But  the 
**  mortality  of  females  from  that  disease  is  singularly  low,  partly  perhaps  because 
"  domestic  serrantB,  shopwomen,  and  milliners,  who  haye  come  from  the  country, 
'*  retire  when  health  fails  them  to  their  native  air.  On  the  other  hand  the 
*'  death-rate  from  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  for  both  males  and  females,  is  high ; 
**  it  is  higher  in  London  than  in  any  of  the  ten  groups  of  counties.**  Bronchitis 
and  pneumonia  are  most  fiital  in  infancy  and  after  45,  therefore  London  is  not 
relieved  of  much  mortality  from  these  causes  by  migration.  I  think  not  London 
only,  but  Liverpool  and  Manchester  also,  would  shew  higher  female  death-rates 
firom  phthisis  were  it  not  for  the  reason  given. 
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I  might  almost  add,  that  statistical  science  performs  its 
most  important  service  to  mankind,  noi  by  teaching  truths, 
but  by  refuting  and  preventing  the  general  acceptance  of 
errors,  especially  on  social  questions.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  many  observations  which  are  now 
matters  of  ordinary  belief  would  still  be  fiercely  contested, 
did  no  evidence  exist  of  a  statistical  nature,  to  which  refer- 
ence could  be  made.* 

•  I  have  nodeed  with  surprise  that  the  practice  is  not  yet  entirely  disused  of 
leekooiiig  the  ratios  of  hirths,  marrisges,  and  deaths  not  in  centeeimal  pro« 
portioiis,  bat  ta  '*  one  in  so  many  persons."  These  proportional  figures  are 
highly  ineonyenient  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  I  regret  that  the  decimal 
finn,  which  maUy  cannot  be  ezoeUed,  shonld  not  be  exolnsiTely  need. 
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APPENDIX    A. 


Suggested  Statistical  Divisions. 


1.  London. — ^The  Registration  Division  of  London,  the  counties  of 

Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants  (except  Fordingbridge,  Ringwood 
and  Ghristchurch),  Berks,  Oxford,  Buckingham,  Bedford, 
Huntingdon,  Hertford,  Middlesex,  Essex.  Suffolk,  (except 
Mutford,  Wangford,  Bly thing,  and  Hoxne),  Cambridge  (except 
Wisbech  and  Whittlesey),  and  Northampton  (except  Peter- 
borough and  Oundle). 

2.  BiBMiNOHAM — The  Counties  of  Warwick  and  Worcester,  and  the 

districts  of  Tamworth,  Lichfield,  Penkridge,  Wolverhampton, 
Walsall,  West  Bromwich,  and  Dudley  in  Staffordshire, 
Shiffnal,  Madeley,  Bridgenorth,  and  Cleobury  Mortimer  in 
Salop,  Ledbary  and  Bromyard  in  Herefordshire. 
8.  Bristol. — ^The  Counties  of  Gloucester,  Wilts  (except  Alderbury, 
Salisbury,  Amesbuiy,  Wilton,  Tisbuiy  and  Mere),  and  Someir 
set  (except  Yeovil,  Taunton,  Wincanton,  Chard,  Wellington, 
and  Williton). 

4.  Devon. — The   County  of  Devon    (except   Totnes,    Kingsbridge, 

Plympton  St  Mary,  Plymouth,  East  Stonehouse,  Stoke 
Damerel,  and  Tavistock),  and  the  districts  of  Taunton,  Chard, 
Wellington,  and  Williton  in  Somerset,  and  Stratton  in  Corn- 
wall. 

5.  Dorset. — The  County  of  Dorset,  with  Alderbuiy,  Salisbuiy,  Ames- 

bury,  Wilton,  Tisbury,  and  Mere  in  Wilts,  Wincanton  and 
Yeovil  in  Somerset,  Christchurch,  Ringwood,  and  Fording- 
bridge in  Hants. 

6.  CoBNWALL.— The  County  of  Cornwall  (except  Stratton),  and  the 

districts  of  Totnes,  Kingsbridge,  Plympton  St.  Mary,  Ply- 
mouth, East  Stonehouse,  Stoke  Damerel,  and  Tavistock  in 
Devon. 
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7.  NoBwioH.— The   County  of  Norfolk,    with   Mutford,  Wangford, 

Blything,  and  Hoxne  in  Suffolk,  and  Wisbech  in  Cambridge- 
shire. 

8.  LiKCOLN.— The  Counties  of  Lincoln  (except  G]anford  Brigg,  Caistor, 

and  Louth),  and  Rutland,  and  the  districts  of  East  Retford, 
and  Newark  in  Nottingham,  Oundle  and  Peterborough  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  Whittlesey  in  Cambridge. 

9.  NoniKOHAM.^The  Counties  of  Nottingham  (except  East  Retford, 

Newark,  and  Worksop),  Leicester  and  Derby  (except  Hayfield, 
Chapel-en-le-Frith,  Chesterfield,  and  Bakewell),  and  the  district 
of  Burton-on-Trent  in  Staffordshire. 

10.  PoTTSRiES. — ^The  districts  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Wolstanton,  New- 

castle-under-Lyne,  Leek,  Cheadle,  Uttoxeter,  Stafford,  and 
Stone  in  Staffordshire,  and  Newport  in  Salop. 

11.  SoTTTH  Wales. — ^The   Counties  of  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  Car- 

marthen, Pembroke,  Cardigan,  Brecon,  Radnor,  and  Hereford 
(except  Ledbury  and  Bromyard). 

12.  NoBTH  Wales. — The  Counties  of  Anglesey,  Camanron,  Merioneth, 

Denbigh,  Montgomeiy,  Flint,  and  Salop  (except  Shiffiial, 
Madeley,  Bridgenorth,  Qeobury  Mortimer,  and  Newport),  and 
the  districts  of  Great  Boughton  and  Nantwich  in  Cheshire. 

13.  Lahcashibe. — The  Counties  of  Lancaster  (except  Ulverston  and 

Lancaster),  and  Chester  (except  Nantwich  and  Great  Bough- 
ton),  and  the  districts  of  Saddleworth  in  the  West  Riding, 
Hayfield  and  Chapel-en-le-Frith  in  Derbyshire. 

14.  Leeds. — The  Registration  districts  of  Leeds,  Hunslet,  Bradford, 

Dewsbury,  Wakefield,  Pontefract,  Hemsworth,  Bamsley,  Hali- 
fax, Huddersfield,  Todmorden,  Eeighley,  Otley,  Skipton,  and 
Settle,  all  in  the  West  Riding. 

U.  SEBF7IELD.— The  Registration  districts  of  Sheffield,  Wortley, 
Ecclesall  Bierlow,  Rotherham,  and  Doncaster  in  the  West 
Riding,  Chesterfield  and  Bakewell  in  Derbyshire,  and  Worksop 
in  Nottinghamshire. 

16.  East  Yobxshibb. — ^The  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  districts 
of  Whitby,  Scarborough,  Pickering,  Helmsley,  Malton,  and 
Easingwold  in  the  North  Riding,  Tadcaster,  Selby,  Goole,  and 
Thome  in  the  West  Riding,  Glanford  Brigg,  Caistor,  and 
Louth  in  Lincolnshire. 
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17.  NoBTH   YoRKSHiBB.— The  North   Biding  (except  Whitby,  8ca^ 

borough,  Pickering,  Helmsley,  Eadngwold  and  Malton),  and 
the  districts  of  Teesdale,  Darlington,  and  Stockton  in  Durham, 
Ripon,  Pateley  Bridge  and  Knaresborough  in  the  West  Biding. 

18.  Newcastle. — ^The   Counties   of  Northumberland    (except   Halt- 

whistle),  and  Durham  (except  Teesdale,  Darlington,  and 
Stockton). 

19.  Cablisle. — The  Counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  and 

the  districts  of  HaltwhisUe  in  Northumberland,  Ulverston 
and  Lancaster  in  Lancashire,  Sedbergh  in  the  West  Biding. 


APPENDIX    B. 


Caneeming  DenHty  and  Increase  of  Population  in  London. 

TABLE  TIL^ABBA,  INHABITED  HOUSES,  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  CENTRAL 
PABT8  OF  LONDON  IN  1841,  1851,  AND  1861. 


I 

Ana 

azeloding 

water. 

Aeiea. 

Inhabited  Honaaa. 

Population. 

1 

1841 

1861 

1861 

1841 

1861 

1861 

EMktoNortli- 
Cttf  of  London  Dittriet   .. 
■  WhitoehApel          do 

8hadweir8ab.distriet 

M ilo  End  Old  Town  Upper 

Sab^ltetrioC 

BMhnal   Oreon   **Town'' 

SniMliatriet  

\  9L  Leonoid  Shondltehdo. 

'  Holrrell  SatMltotriot 

EMt  London  Discriet 

8t.Lnko           do 

979 
983 
949 
109 

191 

96 

76 

66 

163 

990 

7.991 
8.834 
6.966 
9,006 

4.169 

2,641 
9367 
9.146 
4,796 
6,386 

7,997 
8>19 
6,146 
2,047 

4^000 

9.090 
2,968 
2S0I 
4,739 
6,340 

6;»9 
8,664 
6^69 

i;»i 

4,829 

9.671 
2,854 
9.154 
4.489 
6,366 

1 

66,990 
71,766 
4i;3dO 
14,168 

95,570 

19.996 
17,976 
16,7S2 
30.655 
40,820 

66,089 
79,759 
48,376 
16,179 

90>589 

20.941 
19,449 
17,246 
44,406 
64,066 

43  AM 

78,970 
48,801 
12,637 

93,747 

21,486 

10.188 
17.313 
40.687 
67,073 

1,917 

47,730 

47,647 

46.040 

352.053 

385,994 

376.447 

North  to  W0rt- 
Woat London Disulot   .... 

Holborn             do.        .... 
Qtvf%  Inn  Luie  Sab^diit. . 
SLOilos  District 

All  Sonto                   do. 

Bootory                     do. 
St.  Mary  (Mtfylebono)  do. 

Wott  to  Sooth-^ 
Strand  Dutriet 

St.  Maran.in-tlio.neids  do. 
WMtaunsiardo 

May  Fair  do. 

WatffrlooBoad  First  do.    .. 

LaaaboUi  Choroh  Firat  do. 

SooUitoEaat- 

SC  SaTionr  l>iatriot    

SCOlaTodo  

1     diatriot    

194 
960 
196 
156 
946 
146 
119 
113 
110 
lOB 

3.010 
6.963 
4.603 
9,657 
4.069 
9,607 
2,449 
1.793 
2S09 
2,294 

?5S 

2.046 
4.700 
2V586 
2,441 
1,718 
2,177 
2,240 

2,580 
7,088 
4.100 
2,887 
4,000 
2,608 
2:417 
1.764 
2,143 
2,272 

20.142 
66.756 
44.461 
92,140 
64,202 
26.800 
27,000 
15.102 
28,714 
21,088 

98.833 
64,778 
46,621 
S6.523 
64.214 
28.433 
28.841 
14,687 
97,633 
29,814 

27.146 
66.681 
44,862 
27.808 
64,076 
20;57l 
29.059 
16,090 
96  692 
92.493 

1,694 

33.634 

33i»2 

32,553 

324.407 

343.377 

343,170 

149 
161 
983 
839 
446 
136 
68 
99 
164 
186 

4,327 

z/m 

2,439 
6,439 
9.100 
1.867 
1713 
2,990 
9,710 
3^79 

3.949 
3,399 
9,307 
6,M2 
2,184 
1.611 
1,729 
2,191 
?461 
3,840 

3,776 
3;»33 
2,240 
6,708 
2,156 
1,668 
1,796 
2,170 
2.420 
34>I8 

43.'i08 
37;)08 
29,001 
66,712 
91.398 
15.0M 
12.767 
17;319 
18.446 
92.931 

44.417 
36.400 
94.640 
65.600 
20.216 
12,080 
14.068 
18,348 
18,400 
26.781 

42,979 
35,320 
22,689 
68.213 
19.778 
12,885 
16.269 
18,640 
19.830 
20,542 

2^16 

30.913 

30,319 

80.232 

970  708 

281,807 

285.165 

900 

126 
989 

149 

92 

4.069 

6,663 

3,122 
2,074 

4,600 
2>60 
6,V92 

3,994 
2,279 

4.471 
2.2119 
7,998 

9,410 
9,396 

92,076 
10.837 
46,644 

'       10,064 
12,775 

35.731 
10.375 
61,824 

20,022 
16  296 

36.170 
10.056 
55,510 

22  675 
16,606 

LaatharBCailntda 

1 

1 

841 

19,041 

19466 

19.723 

131,205 

143147 

150.107 

376.447 
343.170 
985,155 
150,107 

SaattoNorth  

North  to  Waat 

Waat  to  Sooth 

SaothtoEaat  

1.917 

1,6M 

9^16 

841 

47,730 
33,534 
904)13 
19,041 

47,647 
33/)29 
30^19 
19.466 

46,n49 
39;U3 
9»,332 
19.70 

852.063 
394,497 
270.708 
131.296 

385,994 
34:Vi77 
281.807 
143,147 

, 

6.968 

191,218 

190.436 

128.657 

1.070.463 

1.164,345 

1.153.879 

1 

TABLE  Vm.— ABEA,  INHABITED  HOUSES,  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  EXTERNAL 
PABT8  OF  LONDON  IN  1841,  1861,  AND  1861. 


i     Area 
exelading 
water. 

Aoree. 


Inhabited  Houaea. 


1841 


1651 


1861 


Population. 


1811 


18SI 


1661 


East  to  Nortb>- 

Poplar  Dtetrict , 

Umebooae  Sab  district  . . 

BatoUff  do 

Mile  End  Old  Town  lower 

Sab^listrict 

The  OroAu  ( Bethnal)  do. ...  I 

Chnroh  ( Bethnal)  do | 

Hackney  Road  do. , 

Hackney  District 

Haggerstone  East  8ab-disL' 
Hairgerstone  West  do.  I 
Hoxton  Old  Town  do.  ' 
Hoxton  New  Town  do.  ; 
Islington  East  do.       ' 


S,613 
«49 
113 

490 
391 
13:i 
141 

3^29 
185 
VSi 
116 
130 

1,899 


5.066 
9,834 
1,819 

3,M6 
2.780 
3,061 
3;880 
7,199 
1^56 
1,901 
9.143 
2,330 
4.6U6 


6,831 
3269 
2.076 

4  367 
3,503 
3,497 
3.t>06 
9.818 
1,829 
2  9>3 
2,386 
3.132 
6,9;ll 


11,123 
3.604 
2,246 

5.939 
4,406 
3.849 
3,745 

13,392 
2,507 
3.142 
3.2:13 
3.183 

11.277 


10,460 


41,846 


54.160 


71.785 


North  to  West- 
Islington  West  Bab^iistrlot; 
Keutish  Town       do. 
Camden  Town       do. 
Somers  Town        do. 
Regent's  Park        do. 
Hampstead  District    . . . 
8t  John  Snb-district... 

Christ  Charch  do 

8t.  Mar7,  Paddington,du... 
St.  John,  Paddington,  do. 


West  to  Sonth— 
Kensington  Town  Sab^ist 
St.  Peter,  Hammersmith,  do. 
St.  VwaX.  Hammersmith, do 

Fnlbam  do 

Brompton  do 

Chelsea  District 

BelgrsTC  Sab-district 

Wandsworth  District 

Kennington  First  Sub-dist. 
Keonington  Second  do.. 

Brixton  do 

Norwood  do. 


SoQth  to  East— 
Gamberwell District  ... 
St.  Peter,Walworth,  Snb-dls. 
St  Mary,  Newinffton,  do... 
St.  Manr  Magifalen,  Berw 

mondsey,  Sab-district . . 
St  James,  fiermondsey,  do. 

Rotherhithe  District 

St  Hani,  Deptford,  Sab^is. 
8t  Nicholas,  Deptford,  do. 

Greenwich  west  do 

Greenwich  East  do , 

Leedo 

Lewisham  Tillage  do , 

Sydenham  do , 


Summary— 
East  to  North 
North  to  West 
West  to  Sonih  , 
SoathtoEaat  , 


1,228 
1,634 
171 
1H4 
427 
2.252 
519 
518 
827 
450 


3,899 
1,560 
1,807 
3.243 
2,803 
1,411 
2.241 
3.180 
940 
2^9 


6.607 
3J348 
2.498 
3,731 
3,575 
1,719 
3.652 
3,589 
2.278 
3,825 


9,427 
5.980 
2,550 
3,907 
3.9i5 
2.653 
4,161 
3,A00 
4.8i!6 
4,861 


8,233 


23,715 


34,732 


45,890 


1,214 
189 

2.1U3 

1.684 
698 
8(H) 
535 
11,443 
452 
510 

1,445 
9-|6 


23.069 


2,393 
629 
1,585 
1,47! 
1,405 
5.618 
3,783 
6,4^9 
3,062 
2,424 
1,623 
412 


3,986 
813 
2,303 
1,797 
9,150 
7.591 
4  997 
8.376 
3,977 
3,2H8 
2,:t63 
600 


6,909 
1,<KX) 
3,164 
2,481 
2,573 
8,314 
6.613 
11.166 
4.761 
3.533 
3,223 
1,141 


4.342 
321 
161 

142 

437 

749 

1,587 

110 

301 

1.425 

2,399 

[    5,418  { 


30.89) 


42,139 


54,687 


17.382 


10.460 

8.233 

22.069 

17.382 

"58,144 


6,843 
4.163 
2,086 

1,477 
2.123 
2,420 
3;)71 
l.r»95 
2.924 
1,571 
1,123 
956 
616 


9,412 
4,93.) 
2,309 

1.865 
2,H63 
2.799 
4,177 
1.123 
3.300 
2.064 
1.415 
1,088 
801 


12,098 
6,975 
2,355 

2.195 
3.630 
3A21 
5.9a5 
1.172 
3  651 
2,497 
1376 
1.336 
1,656 


30.667 


41,846 
2S.715 
30.H93 
30,067 

127,121 


38,133 

54.160 
34.732 
43.139 
38,133 

109.154 


48.857 


71,785 
45.890 
54.887 
48.857 

231,419 


31,122 
19.337 
11,874 

19,738 
16.766 
17.293 
20,031 
42;861 
6,076 
12,013 
13.991 
15,751 
30.294 


47.102 
22.783 
15.212 

27,020 
23^5-'^ 
21,787 
21,9.0 
68,429 
11^351 
20,i?6 
17.431 
23,505 
47,448 


257,450 


359,668 


25,396 
10.398 
15.U18 
28.910 
26.488 
10,093 
18.3.M$ 
28,911 
6,436 
18,737 

183.743 


47,881 
21^^ 
21.115 
35,641 
31918 
11.986 
29.'«26 
33jef95 
17.252 
29,053 

281.891 


17  360 

3,565 

9.868 

9,319 

9,465 

40.179 

30,106 

39.aV5 

17,235 

14,054 

10.175 

2,961 


99,183 
4,467 
13,293 
11.866 
14370 
56.536 
40.094 
50.7«4 
24,361 
18.818 
14,610 
3,977 


204,171 


2  731 


89868 
23.299 
12,243 

9.721 
12,451 
13.917 
18.664 
6,9.V3 
16,553 
13,043 
6,938 
6,380 
2915 


54,667 
29,861 
14.033 

13.934 
18,899 
17.805 
21399 
7,071 
I83OO 
16.228 
8.478 
6,097 
4JMI 


I     181944 


235,273 


957,450 
,  168.743 
'  204,171 
I     181,044 

633308 


359,868 
281  .H03 
289.731 
235,273 

1,159.765 


79496 
27.161 
16374 

39,317 
31,789 
25,528 
26.298 
83,396 
17310 
23360 
25,777 
26316 
79309 


502,220 


73,442 
44317 
S3.a06 
39,099 
34.997 
19.106 
92540 
34,013 
30.II15 
36.709 


379394 


61.910 
5.415 
19.104 
16339 
18,198 
63,439 
55,113 
70.408 
30.785 
20440 
20367 
7.402 


377375 


71,488 
44463 
15363 

16305 
25.154 
24302 
37334 

8.130 
91.686 
18306 
113»7 

7372 
10305 


312.943 


502320 
379304 
377.875  I 
312,943  I 

1372.432  ! 


-i 
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The  resolts  of  Tables  VII  and  VIII  may  be  summarised  as  under, 
together  with  similar  statistics  for  Woolwich  and  some  acyacent 
portions  of  the  Metropolitan  Division  not  deemed  to  be  parts  of 
London. 

Woolwich,  &o., 
WiSTiBV.  Eavtbui.  ezclodod  ftx>m 

Central.      EztamaL       Central.       External.    Table  TIIL 

Acres    4,210  30,802  2,768  27,842  10,189 

Houses  1841  64,447  64.008  66,771  72,613  4,405 

„        1861  68,334  76,861  67,102  92,293  6,343 

„        1861  62.785  100,777  66,772  120,642  9,446 

Population  1841...  696,205  392,914  484,248  439,394  33,666 

1861...625,274  664,624  629,071  695,141  48,126 

1861. ,.628,326  767,269  625,564  815,163  77,678 

The  circuit  from  Holloway  by  Hammersmith  to  Norwood  is  very 
little  greater  than  that  by  Blackwall.  But  to  be  accurate,  we  should 
add  Stratford  and  West  Ham  subdistricts  (population  41,189  in  1861) 
to  the  eastern  half,  and  the  populations  of  the  two  moieties  of  London 
would  then  be  nearly  equal— say,  1,385,594  Id  habitants  in  the  western, 
1,381,906  in  the  eastern  half.  In  1841  the  respective  populations  were 
988,119  in  the  western,  938,030  in  the  eastern  moiety  (including  Stratford 
and  West  Ham).  Population  has,  therefore,  increased  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  on  the  eastern  or  unfashionable  side,  which  bids  fair  to  become 
more  populous  than  the  other. 

It  will  be  observed  that  above  1,160,000  persons  are  located  in  the 
central  districts,  where,  although  in  1841  there  was  a  little  vacant 
building  land,  there  can  hardly  be  any  space  now  for  new  houses,  and 
the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  a  decrease  in  population  rather  than 
an  increase,  as  docks,  warehouses,  &o.,  may  be  constructed  where 
dwellings  now  stand. 

In  the  Western  Central  districts  there  are  ten  inhabitants,  on  an 
average,  to  each  house;  in  the  Eastern,  only  eight.  In  the  Western 
suburbs  there  are  7*6  inhabitants  to  each  house ;  in  the  Eastern,  6*8. 

The  houses  in  the  Eastern  districts  are  doubtless  smaller,  but  they 
are  more  numerous  than  in  the  West  In  the  Western  fully-built 
districts  (including,  however,  several  of  the  Parks)  there  are  about  16 
houses  to  the  acre;  in  the  Eastern  area  of  a  like  character,  24  to 
the  acre. 

Table  IX  shews  the  density  of  population  in  each  of  the  Central 
districts.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  most  of  them  a  certain  degree 
of  crowding  has  taken  place,  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  per 
hatm  having  increased  materiaUy  in  the  ten  years  1841—61,  and  the 
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inoreaae  baTing  been  generaUj  maintained  in  the  next  ten  jean.  The 
highest  density  observed  is  about  800  persons  per  acre. 

If  the  external  districts  should  ever  be  as  densely  peopled  as  the 
Central  ones  now  are,  their  population  will  be  four  or  five  times  as 
great  as  it  now  is ;  for  the  present,  therefore,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
these  districts  is  almost  certain  to  be  rapid.  But  it  will  vary  in  each 
case  according  to  circumstances.  Some  of  the  external  districts  are 
almost  covered  with  houses  already;  others  possess  immense  reserves 
of  land,  much  of  it  conveniently  situate  for  building  purposes. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  ratios  of  births  and  deaths,  calculated 
for  districts,  depend  altogether  on  the  population  assumed  as  a  divisor, 
and  therefore,  if  anything  like  accuracy  is  to  be  attempted,  censuses  of 
the  populations  of  great  cities  should  be  taken  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  yeare^ — say  once  or  twice  in  the  interval  between  the  decennial 
censuses;  or  a  register  of  dwelling-houses  erected  and  demolished, 
annually  published  with  the  Registrar's  Reports,  would  probably 
famish  material  for  a  close  approximation. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rough  estimate  of  the  actual  populations  of 

the  different  districts  be  desired,  it  may  be  had  after  this  fashion : 

EAnsington.  Islington.  Hackney. 

Births,  1850— 52  (average) 8,658  8,170  1,818 

„       1860—62         „         5,672  5,456  2,721 

„       1865  6.891  6,748  8.828 

Population,  1851  120.004  05.829  58.429 

1861  186,950  155,841  88.296 

Births  to  1000  persons,  1851  ...  80*5  88*8  811 
1861  ...  80-6  861  82-7 
Estimated  population  in  1666, 
assuming  the  ratio  of  births 
in  that  year  to  be  the  mean 
of  the  two  figures  above  cal- 
culated    226,000  197,000  104,000 
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TABLE  IX.^NnMB£B  OF  INHABITANTS  PER  HOUSE  AND  PER 

ACRE,  AND  NUMBER  OF  INHABITED  HOUSES  PER  ACRE, 

IN  THE  CENTRAL  PARTS  OF  LONDON. 


Lnhabitanta  per 
House. 

Inhabitanto  per 
Acre. 

a  1.5 

1841 

1651 

1861 

1841 

1851 

1861 

East  to  North— 
City  of  London  Dlfftriet   

7-1 
8-1 
6*0 

7-7 
9-1 
7-0 

1 
72 
91 
7-9 
84 
7-0 
80 
67 
80 
91 
90 

148 
187 
170 
130 
134 
206 
240 
246 
250 
226 

148 
208 
199 
148 
1A5 
818 
299 
854 
290 
846 

120 
206 
901 
115 
177 
254 
256 
255 
266 
259 

16*8 
23-6 
26-4 
13-8 
25-3 
27-8 
381 
31-7 
29-3 
28-9 

•Whitochapel  do 

fSt  6eoi«e-ia4ho-Eaai  do V.,.. 

^iMdwelTSob-dUtrict 

7-1        7-0 

Milo  Rnd  Old  Town  Upper  do. 

Bethoal  OT«en  **  Town  '  do 

61 
7-6 
'     63 
7-8 
8-3 
7*8 

66 
7-8 
6-8 
7-8 
9-4 

St.  Leonttd  (Sborvditeb)  do 

Holywell  do. 

BaM  London  District 

8t  Lake  do 

Arenge 

7-4 

81 

8-2 

184 

801 

196 

219 
173  1 
2-29  { 
179  ! 
221  ! 
203 
267 
134 
2'0 
208 

24-0 

North  to  Weet- 
Weet  lx>ndon  District  

9-7 
88 

U 

10-9 
10'3 
110 

86 
l»l 

9HS 

10-8 
90 
10-8 
90 
115 
Il-O 
11-8 
85 
12-7 
101 

10-6 

9-3 
10-9 

9-6 
116 
11-3 
12-4 

R6 
125 

99 

235 
140 
2i7 
143 
222 
185 
241 
134 
830 
204 

233 
170 
238 
171 
2.'1 
196 
258 
130 
238 
211 

20-8 
18-7 
210 

18  6 

19  I 
180 
21-6 
16-6 
18  5 
210 

Clerkenwell  do 

Holbom  do 

Gray's  Inn  Lane  Sub-district 

Ht.  Giles  District 

Tottenbiun  Coort  SnUdisiriot    

AllSonlado. 

Ca-v«r»di«h  Sqaarv  do- 

Rectory  do 

Stk  Mary  (Muylebone)  do.   

ATerage 

Weet  to  Sonth— 
Strand  District 

«7 

10-4 

11-2 
10-7 
10-7 
99 
9-3 
8-1 
81 
8-4 
7-5 
70 

10-5 

11-4 
10-6 
101 
100 
9-2 
7-7 
8-8 
8*6 
8-2 
7-5 

197 

307 
228 
80 
68 
48 
111 
188 
175 
120 
123 

203 

313 
222 

87 

7H 

45 
95 
207 
185 
120 
144 

«8 

303  , 
215 

U 

225 

188  1 

129 

159 

192 

203 

7-9 

8-1 

4-8 

12-3 

85-5 

220 

15-8 

311 

10-1 
10-4 
103 
88 
9^ 
9-1 
7-5 
7-6 
68 
64 

tflt.Hartin.in4he.Fieldsdo 

May  Fair  do 

Waterloo  road.  First  do 

Waterloo  rood',  Second  do 

Lambeth  Chorah,  Fint  do 

Lambeth  Chorob,'  Second  do.  i  i 

ATerage 

8-8 

93 

9-4 

108 

165 
150 
165 
134 
199 

112 

113 

120 

Sooth  to  East— 

St  Serionr  District   

StOUTodo 

8l  George  (Soathwark)  do 

7-1 
7-9 
7-0 
61 
6-8 

7-8 
82 
7-4 
6-5 
6-7 

81 
8-6 
7-7 
66 
7-0 

179 
155 
184 
147 
166 

181 
152 
197 
160 
181 

82-4 
177 
25-7 
94-0 
26-0 

LeathM' Market  do. 

Arerage 

6-9 

7-4 

76 

156 

170 

178 

83-5 

•  Indodes  St.  Katharine  Dock  and  th 
f  Include  London  Dooka;  the  Shadi 
IML 
t  Indndea  Green  Park  and  part  of  St 

llnoiMlea  Hyde  Park. 

e  Tower  of  U 
reU  Baain  wa 

.Jamea'sParl 
[gardens,  and 

>ndon. 
la  cons 

the  res 

tructe^ 
tof  St 

lbetw< 
.Jam« 

»en  1851  and 
■'•Park. 
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APPENDIX  0. 


Movement  of  Population  in  England  and  Wales. 


TABLE  X.— SHEWING  THE  PROBABLE  NCTMBER  OF  ENGLISH 
CHILDREN  AGED  0-5  ON  Isr  JULT,  1661. 


Cbildrkn  Estimated  to 
hubtitb,  aobd 

Crildrbn  Aobd 
0-6 

j        1 

0-1    !     1-2 

1 

9-3 

3-4 

4-5 

Estimated'  Enmner- 
to  sarrive.!     atad. 

I.    Ijondon   

II.    Pouth  Eastern  .. 
Iir.    SoathMidlaad.. 

IV.    Eastern   

y.    South  Western . . , 

VI.    Weet  Midland   .. 

VII.    North  Midland.. 

Vlll.    Northwestern.. 

IX.    York 

85.188 
53,445 

38,501 
3-2^15 
53.095 
78.806 
39.691 
94.582 
65.247 

74,631 
48,09»( 
35.920 
31.187 
49^'i28 
7!, 126 
36.975 
82.7^7 
58^02 

68.421 
45.892 
33,809 
29.848 
47,094 
66.187 
34.158 
75,769 
53.843 
3i.48I 
35^597 

64.766 
44.113 
32,708 
28.412 
44,532 
62,c»60 
32.83.1 
72.081 
51.946 
30.540 
33,086 

62,278 

43.072 

32.274 

28.346 

44,013 

60,404 

.32,6J0  1 

69.179 

51,404  1 

30,322 

33,037  I 

355,284       362.296 
234.220       238.466 
173.212        I73v567 
150.708        151.020 
238.262        238.725 
338583        338.682 
176J296  '     174.764 
394.396       403.941 
280.832  ;     278^1 
166.933  i     165.005 
179.652  ,     176.635 

X.    Northern    ' 

XL    Welsh 

38.6J4      34^956 
40,171      37,761 

Totals 

1 

619,275  ,561,061  1 523,099 

497,077 

486,968 

1 

2,688;380    S.700,789 

1 

The  above  Table  was  thus  calculated.  The  children  aged  4—5  on 
Ist  July,  1861,  would  average  about  4^  years  old,  and  their  births  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  year  between  Ist  July,  1856,  and  1st  July,  1857. 
Assume  as  a  basis,  therefore,  the  mean  number  of  births  in  1856  and 

1857,  and  deduct  the  deaths  among  children  aged  0—1  in  1857,  1 — 2  in 

1858,  2—8  in  1859,  3—4  in  1860,  and  part  of  the  deaths  at  the  age 
4—5  in  1861.  Some  of  the  children  had  been  exposed  to  five  years 
mortality,  others  to  only  four;  therefore  part  only  of  the  mortality 
occurring  in  the  fifth  year  must  be  deducted,  in  order  to  obtain  a  just 
estimate.  Proceeding  in  the  same  way  to  ascertain  the  probable 
numbers  of  children  aged  3—4,  2 — 3,  1—2,  and  0—1  in  July,  1861, 
the  above  Table  is  the  result. 

The  figures  would  exactly  agree  with  those  given  by  Dr.  Farr  in  his 
paper  (Statutical  Jowmalt  March,  1865),  but  that  I  have  made  a 
different  allowance  for  the  number  of  deaths  deductable  in  consideration 
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of  the  mortality  in  the  year  next  preceding  the  Census.  At  all  ages  hut 
0—1  he  has  assumed  that  a  moiety  of  a  full  year's  deaths  should  he 
deducted.  At  that  age  he  deducts  yery  much  more  than  a  moiety,  but 
does  not  explain  the  hasis  of  hb  correction.  I  take  it  that  when  the 
mortality  is  constantly  abating,  as  it  is  during  the  first  five  years,  more 
than  a  moiety  of  a  year's  deaths  must  always  fall  within  the  calculation. 
Thus,  of  12,000  children  aged  0—1  at  the  Census — 

About  1,000  must  have  been  born  within  a  month,  and  average 

fifteen  days  old ;  on  these  the  heavy  mortality  of  the  first  days 

of  life  has  fallen. 
About  1.000  must  have  been  born  a  month  earlier,  and  average  six 

weeks  old ;  these  also  have  had  their  ranks  much  thinned. 
About  1,000  must  be  aged  between  ten  and  eleven  months ;  on  these 

and  on  those  a  month  older,  almost  a  year's  mortality  has  fallen, 

for  the  deaths  in  the  last  two  months  are  comparatively  few. 
To  make  up  the  year's  deaths,  the  mortality  which  will  happen  to 
each  rank  of  children  before  its  attaining  a  full  year  has  to  be  added* 
It  is  manifest  this  will  be  less  than  the  mortality  already  sustained. 

Dr.  Farr^s  own  words  are — **  Of  l.OOO  children  bom  simultaneously, 
*'8dl  live  one  year,  149  die,  and  903  will  on  an  average  be  found  linng 
"  at  a  Census  in  the  first  year  of  their  age ;"  i.e.,  of  149,  being  the 
deaths  in  the  first  year  of  life,  97  or  rather  less  than  two-thirds  occur 
within  the  fractions  of  a  year  (averaging  six  months)  preceding  a 
Census,  and  the  other  52  occur  in  the  period  (also  averaging  six 
months)  after  the  Census,  which  the  children  have  to  pass  before 
attaining  a  full  year.  I  do  not  know  how,  in  the  face  of  this  statement, 
be  baa  happened  to  calculate  that  of  100,428  deaths  among  children 
under  one  year  old,  as  many  as  94,164  should  be  deducted  as  dying 
before  the  Census,  reducing  the  births  690,227  to  596,063  living.  I 
have  preferred  to  deduct  only  two-thirds,  or  70,952,  leaving  619,275 
living. 

I  have  also,  at  the  next  three  ages,  preferred  to  calculate  60  per  cent, 
of  deaths  before  and  40  after  the  Census  day,  rather  than  divide  the 
deaths  equally  between  the  two  periods.  At  the  age  4 — 5  I  have 
adopted  Br.  Farr's  figure. 

The  next  consideration  is,  that  the  figures  thus  obtained  represent 
the  probable  population  on  1st  July,  1861,  whereas  the  Census  was 
taken  in  April.  Dr.  Farr  mentions  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  the 
births  assumed  do  not  correspond  with  the  actual  births  from  which  the 
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Census  numbers  were  derived.    But  they  do  not  denote  widely  on  the 

whole,  thus : 

Actual  Births. 

1st  Apr.  1856,  to  Mar.  8l8t,  1857— C68,ftdd  Assumed  number,  600,263 

„       1867            „           1858—663,600  „            „        659,:J76 

„       1858             „           1859—660.054  „             „        672,681 

„       1869            „           1860—697,629  „            .,        186,966 

„       1860            „           1861—673,801  „            „        690,227 


8,363,617  3,369,411 

and  if  we  reduce  the  estimated  number  of  sunrirors  by  15,000,  sufficient 
allowance  will  probably  have  been  made  for  the  difference  referred  to. 

Dr.  Farr  has  pointed  out  that  many  children  are  registered  as  being 
one  year  above  their  real  age,  and  also  that  infants  are  to  some  extent 
carried  out  of  the  country;  besides  which,  a  few  may  escape  enumeration. 

If  we  assume  that  the  births  unregistered  (independent  of  those  of 
children  whose  deaths  also  are  unregistered)  amount  to  nearly  3  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  say  18,000  per  annum,  then  the  following  allowances 
can  be  afforded  for  these  inaccuracies : — 

First,  2,000  per  annum  aged  0 — 5  may  be  assumed  to  be  carried  out 
of  the  country,  in  excess  of  the  numerous  infants  arriving  with  immi- 
grants from  Ireland,  &c.  The  allowance  for  such  would  consequently 
be  6,000. 

Next,  one  in  200,  or  13,200,  might  be  allowed  for  infants  who  escape 
enumeration. 

Thirdly,  24,354  infants  aged  0—1 
67,975      „  „      1—2 

57.493       „  „      2—3 

66,374       „  „      3—4 

44,398       „ 


might  be  assumed  to  be  returned  as  one  year  older  than  their  real  age, 
the  total  number  of  surviving  children  under  five  years  of  age  being  not 
2.688,380  but  2,763,380  by  hypothesis,  including  the  6,000  assumed  to 
be  taken  away  by  emigrants. 

I  believe  these  figures  are  ample  ;<<  and,  applying  a  similar  gross 
oorrection  locally,  I  find  that  the  allowance  for  unregistered  births  in 
each  Division,  during  the  years  1861 — 60,  may  be  fairly  reckoned  as  set 
forth  in  the  next  Table. 

•  It  is  tme  the  births  in  the  years  1891-56  whioh  escaped  regis^ation  were 
probably  somewhat  more  numerous  than  18,000  per  annum,  but  in  the  absence  of 
any  reliable  measure  of  the  unregistered  births  during  that  period,  I  prefer  to  avoid 
the  riak  of  exaggeration. 


TABLE  XI. 


BlrUiB  18&1-60. 


piTxnoH. 


Begi- 


I       L  London 864^ 

IL  BombEasUrn   |  dSO^iO 

nr.  Booth  Midlnd  '  ^l^^'^ 

IT.  EMloni '  361,970 

▼.  Soalh  Western ..  564.805 

YL  WoM Midland.. I.  810.100 

▼n.  North  Midland..'  496.038 

nn.  North  WoMom    !  999.t«80 

DL  Tork  605.430 

I      Z.  Northani I  385,m88 

XL  Welsh    i  411,B0S 

f  Totals '  6,471,660 


Add  for  Deaths 


Per 
cent 


1» 

S 

s 

U 
5 

It 


Number. 


Nstaral  Increase. 


38,800 
SI  ^500 
8;300 
7,f00 
11,300 
16,900 
6,400 
50,000 
10.400 
5,800 
4,100 


610,473 
I      310,803 

S56,5U8 
;  832,413 
I  364.1S7 
;     611,133 

264,184 

6frl,ttJ5 
.  430,313 
ij     933,146 

20&,g80 
.|l 


180,000  \\  4,910,715 


IhBegi- 
strstion 
Coonties. 


299,890 
918,503 
164,121 
136,057 
211,078 
315,167 
168,254 
357,085 
206,526 
158.542 
150,012 


2,440,085 


In  Civil 
Coonties. 


909,800 
914,713 
169^71 
141.647 
911608 
319.717 
170,934 
S.'>7^5 
969,196 
153JB09 
145,969 


2,440,935 


Aetoal 
Inerease 
in  Civil 

CoonUes. 


441,753 

919  131 

02,964 

97.479 

31.794 

302346 

77.689 

447,907 

235,616 

169,440 

193,274 


2,138,615 


Dmtioii. 


1- 


SonthSasleni 


I. 

I    n. 

I  m.      

IV.  Eastern 

T.    Sooth  Weaiem 
I     n.   WestMidland.. 
'   TIL   North  Midland 
▼m.   North  Weatera 

DL    York  

Z.   Northern 

XL   Welsh 


Totals 


Bom  in  the  Division,  bat 

resident  elsewhere  in 

England. 


1851 


931,698 
300,644 
939,151 
907.917 
978,006 
960J366 
177,408 
199/09 
186,759 
86,705 
111,979 


9,198,415 


1861 


319,916 
379,604 
304,855 
973,091 
347,959 
310/53 
936/06 
168,808 
930,491 
107,806 
139,104 


2jsaoja6 


Esti. 


Deaths 
1851-60 


52,000 
57/00 
46,000 
40/00 
54,000 
50/00 
37,000 
96/00 
30,000 
17/00 
29/00 


441/00 


Bon  elseirhere  in  England, 
bat  resident  in  the  Diviaion. 


1851 


1861 


793.156  I 

918,195  I 

171/08 

74/36  I 

99,732  , 

925/81 

107/69 

988.585  ) 

147,999 

66/00 

88,411 


9,198,415 


863,059 
843,488 
907,879 

09,163 
190,048 
906/95 
199,405 
365,780 
908/61 

99,049 
119/85 


9,890/38 


Esti. 


Deatha 
1861-60 


130,000 
50,000 
34/00 
15/00 
19.000 
47/00 
91,000 
61/00 
31/00 
15,000 
17,500 


441/00 


DiVItlOV. 


Idah,  8ootoh,7oreign«  '< 

era,  fce.,  resident  in     i 

the  Division.  i! 


11 


ImBuflrsMon 
inezoessof 
Emigration. 


1851 


L 

n. 
m. 

IV. 
V. 

I     VL 
!  VIL 

!  vnL 

.    DL 

X. 
XL 


Sooth  Eastern. 
Sooth  Midland. 


Weei  Midland 
North  Mldkmd.. 
North  Westeni. . 
Tork 


Welsh. 
Totals. 


38/80 
14/M 
9,158 
98478 
54,715 
16/60 
9e9jB47 
67,804 
77,157 
96/95 


768/16 


1861 


61/13 
16/81 
19470 
30,078 
68/99 
90499 

314,470 
60/88 

105/31 
37404 


946/74 


Esti-  ||  EngUsl 
mated  ',  fifom 
Deatha  other 
1851-60  Divisions. 


8/00 
9/00 
1,750 
4/00 
9/00 
3,000 
64/00 
10,000 
15,000 
5/00 


960/06 

175/63 
70/64 
40/97 
40/16 

118.014 
48/36 

198/45 
87430 
47/40 
47,674 


158,700  jj  1,063,698 


OflrUh, 
Sooteb, 
Foreign- 
ers, &0. 


89/07 

31,444 

6fl» 

4,768 

19/98 

93/14 

6/69 

115/93 

91,794 

43,174 

16,689 


Emigration  (In  ezeees 
of  those  who  retomed 
home)  of  natives  of 
the  Division. 


Toother 

En^ish 

Divisions. 


To  Ireland, 

Scotland, 

and  Abroad. 


349/08 


140,383 

199/50 

111,704 

105,704 

193/98 

110,187 

96,100 

65,704 

91/09 

39,601 


1,063,093 


83,117 
78/39 
64498 
53/66 
115/35 
48/19 
46,640 
88,139 
50,719 
35484 
36/99 


645498 
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The  figares  are  not  perfectly  aoourate,  because  the  deaths  amongst 
persons  who  are  not  residing  in  the  division  where  they  were  bom  hare 
to  be  estimated ;  but  since  such  persons  are  to  a  great  extent  people  at 
the  period  of  life  when  mortality  is  lowest  (few  of  them  comparatively 
being  infants  or  aged),  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  the  deaths  amongst 
them  can  hardly  be  much  more  numerous,  and,  perhaps,  are  even  fewer 
than  are  calculated  above.  < 

Another  source  of  inaccuracy  (which  is,  however,  of  very  secondary 
importance  when  dealing  with  large  divisions),  is  the  defective  form  of 
the  Census  of  1851  as  to  birthplaces,  which,  as  formerly  explained, 
compels  a  resort  to  estimates.  The  figures  shewn  above  (except  the 
columns  of  births  and  deaths)  relate  to  groups  of  eivU  counties  (closely 
corresponding  in  their  boundaries  and  population  with  the  respective 
registration  divisions),  and  not  to  the  actual  divisions.  The  migra> 
tions  within  such  groups  of  counties  correspond  closely  with  those 
in  the  registration  divisions,  and  can  be  ascertained  with  much  less 
difficulty  as  the  tables  are  now  framed.  To  prepare  a  table  founded 
on  the  figures  for  registration  counties  would  be  a  work  of  so  much 
labour,  and  the  results  would  differ  so  little  from  those  obtained  as 
above-mentioned,  that  I  have  not  considered  the  task  to  be  one  which 
I  need  undertake.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  emigrants  leaving  this  oountiy, 
less  the  number  of  persons  of  English  birth  returning  from  abroad,  is 
estimated  at  645,128.  This  figure  results  from  the  assumptions  that 
180,000  births  escaped  registration,  and  that  158,750  deaths  took  place 
among  strangers  resident  in  this  country.  By  increasing  either  figure 
we  should  augment  our  estimate  of  the  number  of  emigrants  to  the 
same  extent. 

The  words  of  Dr.  Farr  with  reference  to  emigration  may  here  be 
quoted.  He  says — "The  Emigration  Commissioners  have  only  dis- 
"  tinguished  the  emigrants  of  English  origin  from  the  rest  since  1858, 
"  when  their  records  shew  that  464,422  English  people  of  all  ages  left 
"  our  shores.  The  average  annual  number  of  English  emigrants  was 
'*  56,808,  and  the  number  in  the  ten  years,  if  this  average  is  adopted 
"  for  1851—52,  is  568,027.  But  the  emigration  of  1851—52  was  heavy, 
"  and  it  bore  chiefly  on  the  Irish  people.  At  the  Census,  by  applying 
*'  the  proportion  of  later  years,  the  emigrants  were  estimated  at  640,316." 

^  The  chief  difficulty  is  that  the  birthplaces  of  the  inhabitanlB  of  the  registration 
counties  sre  not  shewn  in  the  last  Census,  but  would  have  to  be  amved  at  by  adding 
together  the  figures  for  each  separate  district. 
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On  the  aboye  Bhewing,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  600,000  would  be 
a  fur  ertimate  of  actual  emigration  of  persons  of  £nglish  birth  from 
this  country  in  1851 — 01.  To  this  must  be  added  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Merchant  Seamen  abroad.  The 
increase  in  question  was  from  126,561  to  162,273,  and  as  probably  more 
than  20,000  deaths  occurred  among  this  absent  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion, 55,000  must  be  added  to  the  roll  of  emigrants.  Then  it  is  likely 
that  85,000  persons  may  have  gone  to  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  so  that  in 
an  690,000  English  people  quitted  their  coimtry. 

Small  numbers  of  persons  travelling  abroad,  and  emigrants  who 
escaped  being  enumerated  by  the  Commissioners,  are  still  to  be 
accounted  for;  but  against  these  we  may  set  a  more  considerable  influx 
of  returning  emigrants,  which  was  in  all  likelihood  sufficient  to  diminish 
the  total  drain  of  native  inhabitants  to  about  650,000,  though  in  the 
absence  of  data  it  is  only  possible  to  hazard  a  conjecture. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  to  convince  the  enquirer  that  each 
of  the  estimates  shewn  in  the  tables  is  a  near  approximation  to  the 
truth.  They  in  some  measure  support  each  other,  and  none  can  .be 
very  materially  altered  without  producing  results  which  would  appear 
leas  probable  than  those  shewn.  Some  little  augmentation  of  the  esti- 
mates of  unregistered  births  and  of  deathsi"  seems  to  me  to  be  probably 
jusdflable,  but  I  do  not  desire  to  exaggerate  the  movement  of  population, 
whieh  is  striking  enough  on  the  face  of  my  estimates.  Any  change  in 
the  calculated  number  of  deaths  (441,500)  among  persons  who  reside 
out  of  their  own  division  would  affect  both  sides  of  the  account— 
although  not  eveiy  division  alike. 

I  have  paid  no  regard  to  possible  omissions  in  the  Census  of  Numbers, 
£nr  these  were  doubtless  as  numerous  in  1851  as  in  1861,  and  at  all 
events  there  is  no  knowing  what  degree  of  importance  to  attach  to  such 
omissions. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  strangers  resident  in  this  country  returned 
their  birthplaoes  correctly ;  but  if,  as  Dr.  Farr  suggests,  many  Irish 
returned  themselves  as  English,  something  should  be  added  to  the 
calculated  numbers  of  Irish  immigrants  and  of  English  emigrants. 

The  migration  into  and  from  particular  divisions  would  appear  to  be 
less  or  more  according  to  the  boundary  chosen.  For  example,  a  Lon- 
doner removing  to  Richmond  counts  as  migrating  out  of  his  division ; 

•  The  caloaUtions  as  to  deaths  would  be  mach  fkoilitated  if  the  Census  Tables 
oMbHed  the  ages  of  all  strangers  Irish,  Scoteh,  and  others,  liring  in  onr  dirisions, 
and  not  merely  the  ages  of  Ibieigners. 
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but  if  the  boundaiy  of  that  diyision  were  a  circle  extending  fifteen 
miles  from  St.  PauFs  Cathedral,  he  and  thousands  of  others  would  not 
appear  in  the  tables  as  baring  removed. 

Again,  it  is  certain  that  besides  the  88,117  natives  of  London  who 
emigrated,  thousands  of  natives  of  other  parts  of  England,  settled  in 
London,  also  emigrated  from  thence.  The  number  of  such  emig^rants 
serves  to  depress  the  nett  immigration  from  the  provinces  into  London 
to  250,806.  It  also  diminishes  the  corresponding  numbers  of  country 
people  shewn  to  have  emigrated  from  their  own  to  other  English 
divisions.  If  alterations  were  required  to  be  made  with  a  view  to 
shew  the  actual  emigration  from  each  division,  the  figure  38,117  would 
have  to  be  increased  by  transferring  to  it  part  of  the  other  numbers 
making  up  045,128 ;  but  the  fact  would  still  remain  that,  whether  direct 
or  vid  London,  the  numbers  of  natives  of  the  several  divisions  set  down 
in  the  table  had  left  this  country. 
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APPENDIX   D. 


Some  SlatisHca  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 


I  haTO  here  gathered  together  a  few  tables  as  to  birthplaces,  ages, 
civil  condition,  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  migration  within  the 
North  Western  Division.  I  have  adhered  to  the  limits  of  that  division, 
although  I  have  elsewhere,  on  general  grounds,  suggested  a  somewhat 
di£ferent  boundary ;  purely  for  reasons  of  convenience,  and  because, 
after  all,  the  two  boundaries  are  not  extravagantly  unlike. 

Table  XII  is  similar  to  Table  XIX  in  Vol.  XI  of  the  Society's 
Transae^Mu,  The  proportion  of  Irish  and  other  strangers  will  be  seen 
to  have  increased  between  1851  and  1861  from  13-9  to  15*4  per  cent,  of 
the  adult  population;  in  Blackburn  the  proportion  was  doubled. 
Immigrants  from  the  neighbouring  counties  were  not  relatively  more 
numerous  than  in  1851,  but  the  ratio  of  persons  from  a  distance 
exceeding  fifty  miles  had  on  the  whole  been  augmented  by  10  per  cent 

Table  XIII  resembles  Table  XX  of  the  older  series,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  it  shews  the  percentages  of  total  numbers  of  natives  of 
different  counties  resident  in  the  division,  and  not  those  of  persons 
aged  20  years  and  upwards.  The  percentages  of  adults  who  have 
quitted  the  place  of  their  birth  are  considerably  higher  than  those  of 
persons  of  all  ages,  including  children. 

The  relative  numbers  of  strangers  within  the  division  who  have  come 
from  beyond  the  fifty-mile  limit  will  be  seen  to  have  sensiby  increased, 
the  numbers  being — 

1851.  1861. 

Natives 025,423  1,072,630 

From  counties  within  50  miles 180,688  207,875 

„          >.        beyond  50-mile  limit 58,883  75,327 

„    Ireland,  Scotland,  and  abroad 187,386  246,990 

Table  XIV  is  on  a  new  plan.  It  shews  what  I  estimate  to  have  been 
the  nett  influx  of  natives  of  other  places  and  the  nett  efflux  of  natives 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  during  the  ten  years  1851 — 61.     The 
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numbers  for  1851  haye  been  coireoted  (by  estimate)  so  as  to  shew 
approximately  how  many  strangers  there  were  in  the  civil  counties  at 
that  time,  and  vice  versa. 

It  will  be  seen  that  from  counties  within  the  fifty-mile  limit,  a  nett 
gain  of  40,852  persons  had  been  derived ;  from  other  counties  a  nett 
gain  of  12,689  persons.  From  beyond  England  and  Wales  there  was 
an  immigration  of  115,623  against  an  emigration  of  Lancashire  people 
numbering  88,132,  the  nett  gain  being  therefore  27,491  persons.  Total 
augmentation  of  population  in  excess  of  natural  increase,  90,032  persons. 

Omitting  all  notice  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  1,935,579  natives  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  living  in  the  civil  counties  in  1851  were  tiie 
descendants  of  Irish  and  other  immigrants,  it  may  be  said  that  78  per 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants  were  then  natives,  and  22  per  cent  were 
strangers.  But  these  strangers  included  a  larger  proportion  of  adults 
than  the  natives,  and  it  would  be  fair  to  suppose  that  nearly  30  per 
cent  of  the  subsequent  births  have  occurred  amongst  them.  Let  us, 
however,  adopt  a  lower  figure,  and  imagine  that  as  few  as  150,000  of 
such  children  survived  among  the  "  native**  ]>opulation  enumerated  in 
1861.  Then  2,264,018  "natives,"  reduced  by  150.000,  would  leave 
2,114,618  genuine  T^Ancashire  and  Cheshire  people, — against  670,250 
strangers  and  150,000  children  of  strangers ;  together,  28  per  cent  of 
the  whole. 

The  operation  would  take  place  thus : 

NatiTet.  Stnagan. 

In  1851 1,985,579  551,382 

Add  corrected  births,  allowing 

for   250,000    children    of 

strangers 799,600  250,000 

2,785,179  801,882 

Deduct  deaths  (less  225,000, 
including  100,000  deaths 
among  the  250,000  infants)     466,725  225,000 

2,268,454  576,382 

Deduct  emigration 153,836  add  immigration  243,868 

2,114,618  820,250 

In  this  calculation  it  is  not  noticed  that  the  natives  who  emigrate 
doubtiess  include  a  few  of  the  children  of  strangers ;  but  the  extremely 
high  death-rate  assigned  to  these  children  must  fully  counterbalance 
that  omission.    And  if  in  ten  years  the  1,985,579  natives  only  increased 
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to  2,114,618,  whilfit  the  551,382  strangers  increased  to  820,250,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  at  no  distant  period  the  strangers  and  their  desemdani 
win  outnumber  the  nadTes,  if  they  do  not  do  so  already. 

It  will  be  observed,  on  again  referring  to  Table  XIV,  that  the 
Biiiaion  generally  gains  a  greater  nnmber  of  immigrants  than  it  sends 
emigrants  to  other  £nglish  and  Welsh  counties.  Denbigh  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  because  the  immigrants  from  "  Wales  (coun^  not 
stated)"  must  come  partly  from  that  county,  and  are  very  numerous. 
The  real  exceptions  are  Duiiiam,  Glamorgan,  Essex,  the  three  Metro- 
politan counties,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire.  The  figures  for  London 
itself  axe  pretty  evenly  balanced. 

In  what  capacity  Lancashire  men  go  to  reside  in  the  two  mining 
counties  I  cannot  say;  but  there  are  some  hundreds  of  soldiers  at 
Aldershot,  Chatham,  and  Portsmouth,  who  were  bom  in  the  North- 
western Counties,  and  whose  removal  from  other  quarters  may  partially 
account  for  the  small  augmentations  of  Lancashire  men  elsewhere 
observed.  The  unusual  increase  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
arises  perhaps  from  the  erection  of  new  suburbs,  in  which  persons 
arriving  from  a  distance  are  apt  to  take  up  their  abode.  The  number 
of  wealthy  natives  of  the  North-western  Division,  who  remove  to  the 
Southern  Counties  for  the  sake  of  a  more  agreeable  residence,  seems 
less  striking  than  might  have  been  anticipated ;  the  increase  in  Sussex 
is  probably  of  that  character,  and  in  London  the  proportion  of  natives 
of  Lancashire  is  much  more  considerable  in  the  Western  than  in  the 
worst  of  the  Eastern  districts. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Table  before  us  exhibits  the  final  result 
of  various  migrations,  in  many  cases  not  direct  from  Lancashire  to  the 
places  where  additional  numbers  of  natives  of  that  county  are  found, 
but  not  the  less  requiring  a  total  exodus  from  Lancashire  equal  to  that 
stated  in  the  Table,  and  indicating  by  such  result  the  localities  which 
are  ultimately  most  attractive  for  Lancashire  people.  Thus,  if  one 
native  of  Lancashire  had  removed  from  that  county  to  Yorkshire,  and 
another  then  resident  in  Yorkshire  had  removed  to  Durham,  the  Table 
would  shew  the  nett  result  only,  viz.,  one  Lancashire  man  gained  by 
Durham  and  lost  by  Lancashire. 

The  Table  might  be  expanded  at  pleasiure  by  ascertaining  the 
approximate  loss  or  gain  of  Lancashire  people  in  each  registration 
district  out  of  Lancashire,  and  the  loss  or  gain  of  strangers  in  every 
registration  district  in  Lancashire.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been 
attempted;  indeed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  the  first  enquiry 
l2 
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foanded  on  the  census  of  birthplaces  which  has  been  directed  to  the 
subject 

Table  XV  shews  the  estimated  number  of  unregistered  births  in  the 
years  1856—61  in  each  district.  These  figures  are  of  assistance  to  us 
in  correcting  our  estimate  of  the  nett  total  of  immigration  or  emigration 
into  or  from  each  registration  district,  and  also  in  connection  with 
birth-rates. 

In  preparing  this  Table  the  method  described  in  Appendix  G  has 
been  adhered  to.  The  number  which  it  is  estimated  should  be  living 
differs  by  3,400  from  that  shewn  in  Table  X,  just  as  2,688,880  is 
reduced  to  2,673,380.  The  number  of  children  ascertained  at  date  of 
the  Census  is  increased  by  2^  per  cent.,  just  as  2,700,782  is  increased  by 

6,000  children  taken  away  by  emigrants. 
13,200       „        supposed  to  have  escaped  enumeration. 
44,398       „        supposed  to  have  been  incorrectly  returned 

as  aged  five  years  and  upwards. 

Total   62,698 

In  the  working  out  of  these  figures  irregularities  of  a  contradictory 
character  appear.  In  several  districts  the  computed  numbers  of 
children,  derived  from  the  numbers  of  registered  births  and  deaths, 
are  actually  greater  than  those  ascertained  at  the  Census,  plus  the 
allowance  of  2^  per  cent.  In  these  cases  it  is  possible  that  more  than 
the  usual  numbers  have  been  inaccurately  returned  as  aged  fully  five 
years ;  from  some  of  the  districts,  such  as  Stockport  and  Macclesfield, 
whole  families  have  doubtless  migrated ;  aud  again,  more  than  one  in 
two  hundred  may  have  escaped  enumeration.  Be  the  cause  of  the 
irregularity  what  it  may,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  supposing  that 
many  unregistered  births  can  have  occurred  in  those  districts  which 
shew,  per  hypothesis,  less  than  none. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  for  Liverpool  and  West  Derby  shew 
such  excessive  proportions  of  unregistered  births  as  must  needs  excite 
suspicion  of  error.  And  bearing  in  mind  the  prodigious  immigration 
into  Liverpool  from  Ireland  and  other  places  not  far  distant,  it  may 
weU  be  supposed  that  the  immigrants  bring  far  greater  numbers  of 
children  than  the  emigrants  take  away.  If  we  were  to  assume  that 
8,000  children  under  five  years  of  age,  not  being  natives  of  Liverpool  or 
West  Derby,  were  enumerated  there  in  1861,  the  computed  number  of 
unregistered  births  would  still  be  7,699  or  9  3  per  cent 

Guided  by  these  and  similar  considerations,  I  have,  in  constructing 
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Table  XVI,  Bomewfaat  modified  tbe  ratios  of  unregistered  births 
ossamed  to  haTe  occurred. 

Table  XYI  shews  the  nett  immigration  or  emigration  just  referred 
to,  assuming  equal  numbers  of  male  and  female  births  to  have  been 
unregistered,  and  that  the  numbers  unregistered  in  1841 — 50  amounted 
to  75,000,  or  50  per  cent  more  than  the  total  number  roughly  estimated 
to  have  escaped  registration  in  the  succeeding  deoennium.  The  cor- 
rections applied  in  this  Table  are  in  a  great  measure  conjectural,  but 
probably  give  a  truer  notion  of  the  actual  result  of  the  migrations 
which  took  place  between  1841  and  1861  than  could  otherwise  be 
attained. 

Columns  are  added  to  shew  the  estimated  immigration  from  a 
distance  into  each  district.  These  are  arrived  at  by  the  method  used 
in  constructing  Table  XIV,  and  may  be  considered  reliable. 

Table  XVII  is  like  Table  XXV  of  the  old  series  (Vol.  XII  of  the 
Society's  Transaethni).  But  Table  XVIII,  which  is  on  a  new  plan, 
sets  the  cItU  conditions  of  the  population  in  a  clearer  light.  In  it  the 
married  population  at  all  ages  is  treated  as  an  unit,  and  the  relative 
proportions  of  unmarried,  married,  and  widowed  persons  at  three 
periods  of  life  are  shewn.  The  ratios  of  the  unmarried  vary  exceedingly, 
and  a  Table  of  Occupation  Statistics  would  be  highly  interesting  as 
throwing  light  on  the  causes  of  these  dissimilarities ;  but  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject,  an  entire  paper  at  the  least  should  be  devoted  to  it.  The 
proportions  of  widows  will  be  seen  to  bear  out  my  opinion  formerly 
expressed,  that  the  high  mortality  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  unusual  disparity  there  observed  between  the 
numbers  of  widowers  and  widows. 

Tbe  excess  of  female  population,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  consist,  as 
is  often  romantically  supposed,  of  maidens  who  can  find  no  partners, 
but  of  widows,  many  of  them  of  advanced  age. 

Table  XIX,  shewing  the  proportions  at  the  higher  ages  to  100 
children  under  10  years  of  age,  resembles  Table  XXVI  of  the  old 
series.  With  a  somewhat  diminished  mortality  and  a  sustained  birth 
rate,  the  proportion  of  children  has  increased,  and  that  of  adults  has 
consequently  diminished,  the  more  strikingly  because  the  number  of 
immigrants  was  less  considerable  in  1851—61  than  in  the  preceding 
10  yean.  But  the  demand  for  the  labour  of  girls  in  the  eastern  region 
has  been  such  as  to  attract  great  numbers,  and  by  that  means  nearly 
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maintain  the  proportion  of  females  above  10  years  of  age  to  children 
at  the  high  point  at  which  it  stood  in  1851. 

Tables  XX  and  XXI  are  continuations  of  Tables  XXIX  and  XXX 
of  the  old  set, — similarly  without  any  correction  for  unregistered  births. 
The  proportions  of  births  to  one  marriage  are,  however,  omitted,  as  not 
answering  any  useful  purpose,  now  that  we  are  for  the  first  time 
enabled  to  oompare  the  numbers  of  legitimate  births  with  those  of 
married  women  under  46  years  of  age. 

The  ratios  of  births,  it  will  be  seen,  are  low  in  Manchester  and  other 
important  towns  in  the  eastern  region,  and  especially  low  in  LiverpooL^i^ 
They  are  extraordinarily  high  in  Wigan  and  Ulverston,  and  are  far 
above  the  national  average  in  most  of  the  rural  districts. 

In  explanation  of  these  facts  it  may  be  noted — first,  that  wherever 
married  women  are  extensively  engaged  in  laborious  occupations,  and 
indeed  wherever  the  mortality  among  infants  is  excessive,  it  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  that  miscarriages  and  still-births  are  also 
excessively  numerous.  The  conceptions  may,  it  is  submitted,  be  not 
less  numerous  relatively  in  Liverpool  than  elsewhere,  but  fewer  tenni- 
nate  in  the  birth  of  a  living  child. 

In  the  next  place,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  unusual  numbeiB 
of  births  unregistered,  especially  in  Liverpool. 

If  these  explanations  taken  together  be  not  adequate,  there  is  still 
another  to  be  offered  before  we  accept  the  idea  that  the  fecundity  of  the 
women  of  the  large  towns  is  naturally  less  than  that  of  country  women. 
It  is  that,  whether  the  American  practice  of  abortion,  which  appears  to 
have  attained  awful  proportions  in  New  York  and  Boston,  or  the  French 
practices  tending  to  hinder  conceptions,  have  found  favour  with  the 
socialist  and  materialist  element  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  our  large 
towns,  either  would  diminish,  to  an  extent  we  cannot  measure,  the 
number  of  living  births. 

The  high  proportions  of  births  to  the  female  population  of  mining 
districts  is,  perhaps,  the  result  of  a  laxity  of  manners,  which,  while 
occasioning  many  illegitimate  births,  also  leads  to  the  marriage  of  girls 
who  bear  children  rather  than  of  those  who  do  not.  On  this  and 
many  other  points  local  information  would  be  very  interesting. 
The  following  figures,  shewing  the  ratios  of  births  in  the  eleven 

*  It  seeniB  that  the  redBtered  nombers  of  illegitimate  as  well  as  of  legitimate 
births  are  few  in  LiyerpooT.  It  has  been  seen  that  many  births  escape  registration ; 
and  then  prostitution  rather  than  seduction  is  the  Tice  of  great  cities. 
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diTistons  in  1861—60,  will  throw  some  light  on  the  question,  as  to  what 
may  be  eonsidered  nonnal  ratios. 

Births  ledUmftto  Legltimtle  births 

and  illegitimate  to  erery  100 

DxTisiov.                                     to  erery  100  married  women 

women  under  4ft. 
aged  90^15. 

I.— London    16  1  26-8 

II.— South  Eastern 178  27*2 

m.— South  Midland  18-7  280 

rV.— Eastern   18'6  26-9 

v.— Sooth  Western   17*4  288 

YI.— West  Midland 10-6  280 

VII.— North  Midland  19-4  28*4 

VIII.— North  Western  18*4  28-8 

IX.— York 200  291 

X.— Northern 20  6  800 

XI.— Welsh  19-8  297 

England  and  Wales ...        182  28*0 

The  proportions  of  marriages  to  hachelors  and  widowers  aged  20—40 
aro  also  giyen  in  Table  XXI,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  the  ratios  per  100 
bachelors  of  aU  aget.  The  effect  is  to  diminish  the  disparity  which 
appeared  to  exist  between  the  marriage  rates  in  the  rural  and  town 
districts.  It  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  evident  that  marriages  are 
mora  frequent,  in  about  the  proportion  of  7  to  5  or  6,  in  the  manufac- 
turing and  oommeroial  than  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

The  most  striking  lesson  to  be  derired  from  this  column  is,  however, 
that  the  ratios  of  marriages  are  even  less  reliable  than  I  supposed  when 
I  wrote  the  remarks  in  the  body  of  this  paper.  In  Oldham,  the 
marriage  rate  seems  to  be  very  low,  yet  Oldham  contains  a  full  pro- 
portion of  young  married  people,  and  the  proportion  of  births  to  100 
wcmm  aged  20—45  is  higher  than  in  Manchester.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Most  marriages  are  celebrated  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride.  Now  although  many  inhabitants  of  Oldham  marry  in  their  own 
town,  it  would  be  wonderful  if  a  large  proportion  did  not  find  wives  in 
the  neighbouring  City  of  Manchester.  Hence  the  marriage  rate  in 
Manchester  represents  to  a  certain  extent  the  marriages  of  men  from 
Oldham  and  other  neighboaring  places,  and  as  no  corresponding  num- 
ber of  Manchester  men  would  appear  to  be  married  in  Oldham,  the  rate 
in  the  latter  place  represents  far  less  than  the  true  force  of  the  tendency 
to  marry.  It  may  be  asked,  how  do  the  rest  of  the  Oldham  women 
become  wives,  the  marriages  solemnized  there  being  too  few  in  eom- 
parison  with  the  total  number  of  unmarried  women,  and  yet  there 
being  no  excess  of  spinsters?    The  explanation  may  be, that  whilst 
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many  wiyes  are  brought  thither,  spinstera  go  thence  in  considerable 
numbers  to  other  not  distant  places,  where  employment  suitable  for 
them  may  more  readily  be  obtained. 

The  only  manner  in  which  ratios  less  misleading,  as  to  the  pro- 
portionate numbers  of  marriages,  could  be  had,  would  seem  to  be  by 
classifying  marriages  under  the  districts  in  which  the  bridegrooms 
resided  before  marriage.  This  would  however  involve  considerable 
labour,  and  might  not  be  productive  of  any  commensurate  benefit. 
Even  then  the  ratios  would  not  in  every  case  represent  the  tendency  of 
the  general  public  to  marry,  unless  soldiers'  marriages  were  separately 
dealt  with.    The  following  Table  will  make  this  clear : — 


DlTISION. 

Marriages 

in  ten  years 

1861-60. 

BaeheloiB  and 

Widowers  aged 

20-i5. 

Annoal 
Marriages 

to  erery  100 
Baebelors 

&  Widowers 
aged  20-46. 

1 

Numbers  of 

men  in  the 

Army  and 

Navy  aged 

SOandap. 

wards  In 

lb61. 

1851. 

1861. 

I.   London 

864,159 
186.:W4 
87^51 
79509 
137,704 
199.984 
99;>85 
S57.949 
168.609 

186.141 
128.839 
83.824 
73.860 
117^ 
106,113 
85,165 
191,458 

1.')9  4(M3 

193,782 
147,947 
75,209 
63,856 
106.377 
156.297 
78.548 
197,003 
132,p'U5 
89.088 
97,940 

13-9 
9K) 
110 
11-5 
12-3 
12^ 
12-2 
13-S 
12*7 

18860 
60,369 
2.830 
5.458 
17.987 
S;642 
1^15 
4,918 
Anna 

II.    SoathEutem    .... 
IIL    Sooth  Midland   .... 
IV,    £aBtem ........... 

V.    Boath  Western  .... 

VI.    West  Midland 

VII.    North  Midland   .... 
VIII.    Northwestern  .... 

IX.    York  

X.    Northern 

84,368           79;i02 
96.468    1       96,724 

10-0        1           l|888 
10-0        1           2,836 

XI.    Welsh 

England  &  Wales  .. 

1,601,731 

i;»3,297 

1^,399 

12-0        i       118,752 

1 

The  greater  part  of  the  soldiery  being  bachelors  under  45  years  of  age, 
it  will  be  obvious  how  powerfully  their  exclusion  from  the  calculation 
would  tend  to  bring  up  the  ratio  of  marriages  in  the  South-eastern 
Division  to  the  national  standard. 

Table  XXII  resembles  Table  XXXI  of  the  old  series,  but  as  the 
Government  Tables  (Supplement  to  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Registrar-General)  furnish  the  ratios  of  mortality  at  a  greater  number  of 
ages,  I  have  availed  myself  of  them. 

What  I  have  elsewhere  said,  as  to  the  circumstances  which  render 
these  ratios  somewhat  unreliable  at  the  ages  10~4{>,  should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  perusing  these  figures.  It  is  manifest  that  the  necessary 
corrections,  could  they  be  made,  would  generally  tend  to  add  to  the 
apparent  rates  of  mortality  in  the  eastern  and  western  regions,  and  to 
abate  them  in  the  others ;  so  that,  for  example,  the  high  female  death 
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rates  in  Maooleefield  inadequately  represent  the  saorifioe  of  life  amongst 
women  resident  there. 

Lunatic  asylums  at  Lancaster,  Manchester,  Warrington,  Prescot, 
Chester,  and  Stockport,  and  hospitals  at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Wirral, 
Chester,  and  Stockport,  contribute  to  augment  the  apparent  mortality  at 
those  places. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  death-rates,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to 
the  different  and  sometimes  contrary  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of 
deaths  at  different  ages. 

Thus,  in  England  and  Wales  the  following  numbers  of  deaths  were 

recorded: — 

Malxs. 
Tea..  AgedO-lO.  Aged  1(M».       J^^Jl^^,  Total. 

1856  93,311  56,832  49,732  198,876 

1857  101,712  57,640  63,104  212,366 

1858  111,789  59,771  66.660  227,220 

1869  109.620  59,479  64,677  223,676 

1860  98.363  68.802  58,078  216,288 

1861  106,403  69,754  67,124  222,281 

1862  105.183  60,916  66,524  222.622 

1863  120.861  63,474  67.868  242.208 

1864  119,806  69.711  64,602  258,619 

1865  117,206  70,657  64,356  262,218 

Here  we  may  remark  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  deaths  at  the 
higher  ages  (in  1863—65),  accompanied  by  a  diminished  mortality 
among  children  ;  and  (in  1860 — 63)  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  the 
deaths  among  children,  accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  deaths  among 
the  aged. 

The  wet.  cold  year  1860  was  in  fact  favourable  to  infant  life, 
especially  to  infants  in  crowded  neiglibourhoods,  but  quite  otherwise  to 
persons  aged  56  and  upwards. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  expect  that  in  the  Weekly  Beturns 
deaths  among  children  and  old  people  should  be  distinguished ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  any  sensible  increase  in  the  mortality  at  the  ages  10 — 65 
is  more  seyerely  felt  than  a  more  considerable  augmentation  at  lower  or 
higher  ages  would  be. 
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TABLE  Xn.— BIBTHPLAGES  OF  INHABITANTS  AGED  SO  TEARS 
AND  UPWABDS,   1861. 


BK0ISTm4TI01l 
DitTBICTB. 

BO""                        ii      ^•^^rTrSi^"" 

The  Goanty  or 

Coanties  Proper 

in  which  the  fieg. 

DisL  is  situate. 

III 

|i 

111 

"1 

lit 

1 

UlverBton  . .  • 

13,317 

6.1M 
11.170 

lo.oao 

3.885 

3,942 

885 

853 

827 

740 
612 
60 

707 
882 
inn 

71-4 
72-0 
980 
81-0 
04-2 

80-7 
90-6 
4-3 
6-8 
20 

4-0 
39 
10 
3-0 
1-9 

3-8 
48 
l-O 
9-1 
2-5 

Oaratang 

Fylde   .* 

413  1         1,848 
138  1           887 

Clitheroery; 

Northern  Begion. . 

Barnley  

A5,07S 

9.173 

1.969  1         3,173 

794 

13-8 

98 

46 

31,001 
88,014 
52.007 
47,399 
19,545 
39,654 
17.581 
57,405 
46.044 
38.836 
44  518 
49.456 
15,580 
71,432 
33,400 
43.806 
38,480 
84,030 

6;S51 

4  670 

4,294 

4,126 

808 

8,189 

1,013 

4  514 

4.398 

6,782 

9,757 

14,589 

3,283 

85,714 

12,465 

28..^32 

6,510 

7.103 

719 
1,190 

9"8 
1,830 

995 
1.187 

326 
1.353 
1.071 
1,274 
1.303 
2,089 

946 
7.472 
3,585 

1,817 
2.689 
5;)83 
6.838 
IC1O2 
5,624 
1^2 
5.966 
3,300 
3,536 
5,238 
8,256 
1,514 
32,733 
QA79 

1     77-8 
771 
832 
78-7 
900 
81-4 
86-8 
8«-9 
83-9 
770 
73-2 
66-5 
733 
52-0 
5M 
461 
73M> 
69-5 

15-9 
126 
6-7 
0-9 
3-7 
4-5 

SS 

8-0 
lS-4 
16-0 
19-0 
152 
18-7 
91-3 
300 
12-4 
80-5 

1-8 
3-0 
1-4 
3-0 
1-4 
3-4 
1-6 
9-0 
2-0 
2-5 
21 
2-8 
4-4 
5-4 
61 
8-7 
3-9 
8-7 

4-4 
7-9 
8« 
11-4 
4-9 
11-6 
0-6 
8-6 
0-1 
7-0 
8-6 
11-1 
7-1 
93-8 
15-5 
151 
ll'O 
0-8 

Haslingden    

Blaokbom 

Preston 

Chorley 

Wigan 

Leigh   

Rolton 

Bary 

Rochdale 

Oldham  

Ashton-ander.Lyne(c) 
Barton-npon-Irwell . . 

Salford 

Chorlton 

8.294          14J1S9 

Stockport  m 

Maoclesfield 

Eastern  Region  .. 
OrmsUrk    

1.682 
1,284 

6,057 
2,175 

098,974 

146.968 

36.738 

116.994 

1.984 

6.9H2 

87,078 

00.040 

9,735 

979 

699 

14-7 

3-7 

11-7 

80,105 
85.093 
53,3« 
49,575 
6,295 
5,279 

1.777 

3.1*27 

30.904 

86.014 

13.645 

2,757 

073 
1,478 
11,553 
11.908 
3,675 
703 

81-9 
07H) 
4:}-4 
31-7 
18^ 
54-3 

78 
10-5 
252 

16-6 
40i) 
984 

2-7 
3^ 
9-4 
7^ 
11-0 
7*2 

8-1 
18-0 
99H) 
441 
999 
101 

Preecot 

West  Derby 

LiverDool 

Birkenhead    

Wirral 

Western  Region  .. 
Runcorn 

159,676 

79.024 

29.988 

115.798 

415 

80-6 

7-8 

30-1 

10.996 
10,15! 
14,303 
15,751 
14,468 
15.075 
81,745 

1,506 
2.644 
5.214 
1,271 
1.637 
4,458 
5,800 

805 
580 

3,080 

78-9 
71-4 
63-7 
85-5 
83-2 
715 
68-9 

6-6 
18*0 

3-8 
a-7 

14-7 
0-4 
7-0 
3-9 
4*8 
8-0 
7-7 

Altrinchani........ .. 

676  1            724 

450              839 

997              785 

1.875           8,461 

93-9           A-O 

Gongleion  (9)   

Nortbwlch 

6-9 

9-4 

80-3 

18-9 

3-7 
9-0 
4-S 
5-9 

Nantwich    

Great  Boaghton^;.. 

Soathem  Region.. 
Grand  Totals 

109,089 

82.530 

6.032  1       11,035 

731 

151 

4-4 

7*4 

1.028311 

257,694 

75,387  1     246.999 

63-8 

161 

4-7 

15-4 

1 

•Inolading  Islands  in  the  BrfUsh  Seas, 
shire,    (c)  Inolades  part  of  Staffordsbiie.    (fj  Inolades  part  of  Flint. 

TABLE  Xm.— BIBTHPLACES  OF  INHABITANTS  IN  1861. 


Corimss  PBOPiK,&e., 

WHBBI  BoftV. 


j>  Liying  in  LBneaahire  and  Cheahire 
I  (Bagittntion  Coontim.) 


Choahira 


Totala., 


Cmnbaiiaod    ., 
Westmoreland 

Torkshira 

Motlln^iaai . . . 
Der^ 


Salop 

BfoolgoiBei  y 
MerloneA    .. 
CanarTon 
Angleaey  .... 
Denbigh   .... 
Mint  , 


Under  SO     AgadSOyra.     .1,  ...^ 
7ra.oraga.   ftupwarda.    ^u  Agaa. 


O76;0]6 
900j348 


1,189.864 


Walaa,  oonnty  not 
~~       linBriUahf 


Totala.. 

Northombetland 

Dnrikani    

Lincoln 


Warwick  .. 
Woroaater.. 
Hmford  .. 
Badnor  .... 
Breekoock 
Cardigan.. 


3.400 
9.610 
97.176 

d.761 

8.280 

9»478 

354 

182 

776 

034 

1.041 

6.079 

2,407 

1,163 


63.176 


MomDoath 
Oioaoeater 
Oxford  .... 
Xorthamp 
Banting 


rthampton  , 
ntingdon. . , 
Dbridga   ... 


Norfolk. 
8aA>lk  . 


Middlasaz,  extra  metropolitan . 

London 

Hertford  

Bedford 


Barka. 

Wilta 


Cornwall 


Sumy,  aztn  matropolitan 

Kant,  extra  metropolitan    . . 
En^and,  ooonty  not  atatad 


Totala., 


980 

1.418 

1,9&0 

34 

770 

I  2,941 

907 

852 

31 

34 

132 

191 

66 

308 

310 

1,340 

2« 

667 

181 

700 

694 

401 

309 

119 

6.279 

160 

908 

341 

197 

973 

796 

986 

399 

908 

698 

238 

807 

763 


860.848 
211.782 


1.072.630 


16.266 

9,817 

77,986 

6.106 

90.444 

19,M)6 

13,108 

2.233 

1,173 

3,134 

3.380 

7,908 

19/)64 

11.194 

5489 


907,876 


26,009 


Ireland 

Brit.  Coloniea  &  Eaat  Indiea. 

ForaignParta 

Bomataaa 


.',  9,479 

46,089 

2J67 

.'I  3,284 

,  I  186 


Totala    .. 
Grand  Totala 


61230 


I    1^.700 


2,648 

2,646 

4«396 

188 

2,800 

6.066 

2,798 

970 

119 

101 

401 

796 

295 

640 

671 

4/M6 

971 

1.780 

308 

1,097 

2;303 

2.004 

1,293 

398 

16,968 

664 

6S3 

1,007 

807 

1.140 

3,012 

4,190 

1,766 

831 

2.010 

816 

1.106 

2.083 


76.327 


33210 

109,901 

3,223 

10,264 

361 


246,999 


1.609,831 


1,836,764 
418,130 


2,264^894 


18,666 

la;327 

106,112 

6.460 

26.^) 

98,186 

16.686 

2,687 

1.366 

3.910 

4.013 

9,639 

17,133 

13.631 

6;tf3 


271,061 


3.6T7 

4,064 

6.M6 

2^ 

3;i70 

8,899 

3.706 

1.223 

160 

136 

623 

986 

360 

848 

881 

6,406 

1.199 

9,447 

674 

1,867 

2,927 

2.406 

1,662 

617 

21^7 

704 

861 

1.848 

1.004 

1,413 

3,807 

6,111 

2,167 

1.033 

9,668 

1,064 

1.608 

3.286 


i  »  eent 


w32«.       Western 
^****-       DivJaion. 


1,966.088 
467.383 


2.433.421 


213.764  , 
70,101  1 
1.999,942 

308.082  ; 

349.133  I 

683.161  ! 

284.102  ' 
77.690 
43,673 
96,377 
69.643 

105.781 
77.101 
27.4fll 
18,423 


4.406.274 


329308 
407.662 
447.488 
26,977 
266.012 
499.690 
316.913 
137,606 
32,716 
6i.l38 
83.210 
107.666 
136.463 
285,737 
141.303 
490.883 
197391 
816J806 
7J364 
198.044 
600,900 
400.604 
437  494 
132,604 
2.061,093 
192.461 
141,497 
190.891 
196.223 
306.871 
499  191 
627.718 
390351 
209340 
442,122 
821,161 
372.323 
649.0*<6 
102 


101366     I    18396,780 


42382    ; 

946,043     I 

6.490     I 

13,638    , 

476     , 


160302 
601.634 
61,572 
101338 
3,600 


308.229 


927,749 


9.936340         90,066324 


9S-4 
89*6 


92-7 


8-7 
176 
6^3 
2^1 
76 
4*1 
6-6 
3-3 
31 
41 
6-7 
9-1 
88^ 
49-3 
34-6 


61 


11 

1-0 

1-3 

•8 

1-3 

18 

1-8 

•9 

•6 

•8 

•7 

•9 

•8 

•4 

•6 

11 

•6 

1-0 

•8 

1.0 

•6 

•6 

•4 

•4 

1-0 

^4 

•6 

•7 

•6 

•6 

•8 

•8 

•6 

•6 

•6 

•6 

•4 

•6 


868 
40-9 
106 
13-3 
13-6 


338 


14-6 


TABLE   XIV. 


CiTIL  COUVTIIS,  &0. 


Comberland 

WestxDorland 

Yorkshira 

Nottingham  

Derby 

Staflbrd  I 

Salop    I 

Montgomery ' 

Merioneth I 

Carnanron 

Angleeey I 

Denbigh 

Flint 

Wales  (ooonty  not  stated) 


Persons  bom  there  found  in 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire 

(CItU  Coanties). 


Persons  bom  in  Lancashire  and 

Cheshire  (Civil  Counties) 

foimd  there. 


1851 


16.419 
10.8M 
Ri;&10 
5.041 
24.664 
21,167 
13.91R 

2.iao 

1.347 
3.436 
3,777 
10.278 
11;M2 
8,471 


Northombetland , 

Durham 

Lioooln  

Ratland  

Leicester    

Warwick 

Worcester 

Hereford 

Radnor   

Brecknock 

Cardigan 

Pembroke 

Carmarthen  

Olamorgao 

Monmouth 

Gloucester 

Osford 

Northampton 

Huntingdon ' 

Cambridge I 

Norfolk   

Suffolk 

Essex I 

M  iddlesex  (extra  Metrop.) 

London  

Hertford 

Bedford  

Buckingham 

Berks 

Wilts    

Somerset    

DcTOn 

Cornwall 

Dorset 

Hants 

Surrey  (extra  Metrop.)  .. 
Kent       do.        do. 
Sussex 


214.354 


2.001 

2,912 

3,4M 

148 

2.405 

6.019 

2.544 

848 

124 

96 

022 

849 

334 

544 

454 

3,743 

792 

1,583 

286 

609 

1.988 

1,948 

1,432 

498 

16,979 

606 

508 

959 

764 

1.040 

2.882 

1,070 

1.678 

789 

2,192 

757 

2^1 

1,103 


?4.lFi| 


Island!  In  EritJili  Seas  , .  J    5JP49 

SootlMid ...*.     31,ortl 

IreiMd ]f2H,2l^ 

B  ri  u  Colonleg  St  £,  todiea '      a,-^)  1 


Foreign  Parts 
Bgra  at  9es 


Totals 


<O0 


1861 


18,661 

12.304 

102.728 

6.463 

26.518 

25.386 

15.863 

2.571 

1.351 

3,878 

8.999 

9A45 

11.689 

13,530 


254.486 


3.570 

4.051 

5.644 

221 

3^71 

8.866 

3.693 

1,224 

149 

135 

621 

981 

350 

815 

880 

5,413 

1,198 

2.437 

675 

1.854 

2,926 

2403 

1,663 

520 

21,565 

708 

aw 

1,344 
1.004 
1,412 
3,802 
5,108 
2.156 
1,036 
2.663 
1.0M 
3:294 
1,606 


101,£»4 


6,348 

24MI33 

5.4gfl 

13^ 

4T6 

314,470 


Approx< 
Deaths. 


3.330 

2.900 

17,300 

1.100 

4,860 

4,420 

9.830 

450 

960 

700 

740 

1.880 

9.180 

2.090 


44.340 


615 
660 
865 

35 
575 
1,415 
690 
900 

25 

20 
110 
175 

65 
135 
125 
870 
190 
380 

80 
930 
460 
415 
995 

95 
3,655 
115 
130 
220 
170 
935 
635 
875 
365 
170 
460 
170 
685 
250 


|rl.fif.O 


1  M'ii 

7,1  NK) 
H>0 

K5 

ai.coo 


^?on.|i  18*1  I  i»*  iSiS?: 


5.572 

3.610 

38^18 

2^522 

6.714 

8.639 

4,765 

841 

264 

1,142 

962 

1.147 

2.627 

7440 


4.138 

4.722 

36;y93 

1.438 

9.879 

13  048 

4,299 

313 

195 

1,031 

871 

9,413 

3;2i3 


84.472  |!  83.063 


5,173 
5,072 

42.020 
2.0  9 

12,144  ; 

19^93 
5.00S 
487 
335 
1,292 
1.111 
3,299 
9,965 


101.908 


1^ 

1,799 

3/)55 

106 

1,A51 

4,262 

1,739 

676 

60 

69 

909 

307 

81 

436 

651 

2,540 

696 

1,234 

369 

1,475 

1.448 

870 

626 

117 

8,241 

312 

479 

605 

410 

607 

1.655 

1,913 

843 

417 

981 

467 

998 

663 


43,773 


1.664 
18,595 
84,615 
3.057 
7^31 
161 

115.623 


943.868 


1,263 

1,977 

2.509 

4,814 

1,300 

1,391 

48 

60 

722 

1000 

4.923 

6.709 

1,312 

9/)01 

290 

481 

52 

63 

82 

104 

108 

121 

141 

381 

106 

100 

529 

1.143 

389 

501 

1.730 

9.272 

355 

387 

759 

788 

86 

119 

474 

322 

616 

6^ 

339 

473 

761 

1,263 

687 

1,006 

18,600 

93,262 

301 

472 

239 

991 

294 

611 

392 

608 

970 

439 

718 

1,141 

981 

2,485 

940 

397 

978 

601 

1,488 

3,516 

9,959 

4,357 

832 

1,433 

46.536      67^10 


870 

7,000 

310 

1,960 

2,950 

835 

70 

40 

905 

175 

510 

640 


Emi. 
gration. 


16.390 


900 

«50 

940 
10 

160 
1,080 

905 
60 
10 
15 

'  90 
45 
90 

150 
80 

355 
05 

135 
90 
70 

110 
70 

180 

150 
8,790 
75 
45 
80 
80 
60 

165 

310 
55 
70 

445 

S8!i 
900 


10,110 


1,860 
1.220 
12,427 
931 
4,925 
8.385 

ijm 

944 

80 

476 

415 

1,306 

1,392 


34.090 


lj004 
2,805 

12 

428 

2,316 

984 

321 

21 

37 

33 
285 

23 
764 
192 
897 

07 
104 

531 
•  82| 
114 
904 
602 
471 
8,382 
156 

07 
307 
106 
220 
588 
1.814 
212 
283 
9,473 

2,6i 

801 


31.064 


88,132 
158.836 


•  TbfMt  BStiv«  of  Lsacsihiw  tad  Chsihin  wenU  i 


t  to  hsvo  rttnnod  tnm  CsmMdfwbtn. 
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TABLE  XV. 


UlTenton. 


OttBtCDf 

F^lde 

Clitbexoe , 

Northern  Bflgion  .i 


Boraley 

Hnlingden 

Blftckbnra    

Preston    

Chozley 

l^gen 

Lei^ 

Bolton   , 

Borr 

Roeb4ale 

Oldham 

Aebton-nndeivLTne  . , 
Barton-npon-Irwell  ., 

Manchester 

Balibrd 

Cborlton   , 

Stockport 

liiocleefleld    


Baatam  Bagion  . . . 
Oimakirk 


Weet  Derby . 
liTerpool . . . 
Birkenhead  . 
Wlnal    


Waaiam  Bagion. 


Warrington 

Boneom  

I    Altrincham 

Omgleton 

Northwioh   

Nantwich 

Oreat  Booghton. 


Soathan  Beglon  .. 


Grand  Totala \+515J065 


6;M)6 

9,090 
8,847 
3,149 


9i,ieo 


13,004 
11,806 
SS,610 
20,199 

7;310 
19.170 

7.060 
35.033 
17,064 
14357 
19.909 
33,506 

6,S06 
41.904 
18.1«5 
89^10 
16,123 
10,911 


7,489 
14.437 
37,543 
44,879 

13,670 


I   118,002 


8.714 
4.781 
6^380 
5,877 
6,360 
7,116 
8,871 


47.889 


1^ 

li 

li 


913 
851 
860 
650 
488 


3,171 


9,083 
8,033 
5,653 
5,368 
1,459 
4,905 
1.6i3 
6,199 
3,765 
3,385 
5,076 
6;347 
1,926 
19,780 
4,773 
6,761 
3.923 
3,331 


80,974 


1,988 
3387 
8.543 
15,496 

8,670 


30^13 


1^48 
838 
lj009 
1,361 
1,149 
1,336 
1,644 


9.131 


124,089 


5394 
4,978 
1.769 
3,197 
2,651 


17.989 


10.022 

9,179 
16,957 
14.831 

5,858 
14,365 

5.446 
19,431 
13,299 
11.478 
14,833 
17,359 

4.980 
33,184 
14,183 
82.749 
13.200 

7,960 


347,060 


6.195 
llAiO 
39,001 
39.453 

11,000 


Living 

according 

to  the 

Cenaos. 


5,354 
4395 
1,757 
3344 
3,631 


17,911 


10,397 

9,447 
17.669 
14.904 

5359 
14,451 

5,265 
18,341 
13.339 
11,813 
15,333 
17,421 

5.094 
89.097 
14,535 
33,306 
11.768 

7,587 


87.189 


6386 
3,943 
5,818 
4.616 
5.108 
5,780 
7,387 


249,216 


6.443 
11.817 
32,738 
34.838 
( 8.753 
13,479 


97.067 


88.758 


390,096 


6,813 
3.840 
5,329 
4.696 
4,936 
5,860 
7,574 


39.048 


408.841 


Beotifled 
Namber 
liTing.* 


6,479 
4,987 
1,798 
3,488 
9.693 


Probable 

ntunber  of 

nnregistered 

Births. 


Norn.     Per 
ber.      cent 


18,399 


10.639 

9.667 
18.081 
15.959 

5,996 
14,788 

5,388 
18,760 
13,650 
19,089 
15.690 
17,897 

5;213 
33,460 
14.864 
33360 
13,043 

7,764 


856.030 


6.593 
12,093 
33,502 
35,651 
8,956) 
2,587/ 


6.972 
3.980 
6.463 
4305 
5.051 
5,997 
7,761 


39,959 


413.650 


86 
41 
29 
225 
42 


340 


617 
495 
1,134 
421 
138 
533 

-  58 

-  663 
351 
617 
857 
566 
333 

1.336 

662 

1,101 

-  167 

-  216 


7.970 


308 

553 

4,a01 

6,198 

493 


13,143 


lOA 
13 
335 
189 
57 
817 
584 


1,801 


21.664 


1-3 

1-4 
5-8 
1-3 


1-6 


4-7 
4-2 
5-0 
2-1 
19 
2-7 


21 
4-2 
4-3 
2-4 
38 
30 
36 
3-7 


2-4 


5-3 
38 
12'0 
138 

3-6 


10-3 


1-2 


3-7 
3-8 


3-0 
6-9 


8-6 


43 


•  The  Cenaoa  nomber  plas  8|  per  cent  The  negatlTe  number  of  anreglstered  birtha 
{aLanoaatar  and  other  dlatrieta  ahews  that  thla  lOIowanoe  la  probably  in  thoae  oaaea 
ipaaeonate. 

f  Birtha  1856  to  1880  plna  the  difference  between  birtha  in  fliat  qaartar  of  1856  and 
the  aamo  qoarter  of  1861 ,  ▼!*.,  1,050. 
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TABLE  XVI.-MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION  (NETT  IMMIGRATION  OR 
EMIGRATION)  ASSUMING  THE  UNREGISTERED  BIRTHS  TO  HAVE 
BEEN   75,000  IN  1841-60,  AND  50,000  IN  1851-60. 


Pbobablb  Motbmbwt 
1841-61. 


Immlgntion. 


Males   Females 


UlTenton 
Laaeaater 
Oantang.. 
Fylde   .... 
CUtheroe    , 


Northern  Beglon . 


Burnley 

Haalingden    

Blackbam 

Preston  

Gborley  

Wigan 

Leigh 

Bolton 

Barr 

Rochdale 

Oldbam  

Ashton-under-Lyne. . . 
Barton-npon-lrwell . . . 
Manchester   ......... 

SalfonJ 

Chorlton 

Stooliport  

Macclesfield 


Eastern  Begion., 


Ormskirk  

Prescot   

West  Derby  

liTerpool   

Birkenhead  and  Wirral: 

Western  Region  ..' 


Warrington    

Roncom 

Altrinobam 

Gongleton 

Northwioh 

Kantwioh 

Great  Boaghton  . 


Southern  Begion . . 
Grand  Totals J  46,7<n 


77 

3^ 

1^13 

"l 

204 

668 

1,115 

'S&,970 
494 


S3/)04 


9,090 
34,016 


34^n 


1,562 


Emigration. 


Males  Fern. 


380 
.^77 


483 

159 


729 
1,111 
1,530 

33,930 


1,378 


298  I  657 
2000  '1^ 
1.188  97? 
l.TSO  I  670 
1,797  1 1JB69 


7.009 


40.151 


2,100 
43,699 


658 

'98 

4,i62 

iso 

1,289 


3,601 


lfi83 


44.506 


140 


711 


76,708 


854 

720 

563 

1,416 

415 


2,415 


1 


5,563 


Pbobablb  Motbmbvt 
1851-41. 


Pbobablb 

Immiobatiob 

IV  1851-61. 


Immigration. 


Males  Females 


460 


3,256 


357 


3.970 
4,481 


1,388 


3.048 
4,309 


1/U6 


I      5,149 

I' 


1,933 


3,648 


2,168 
24,274 


1,471 
344 

1.i23 
269 


2^ 


25,977 


698 


1^325 

5fiM 
7;323 
2.758 

905 

476 

174 

264 

4.828 

5.085 

2,810 

17;324 


43,689 


1.503 
2,273 

27,429 


31.204 


161 

l,i09 
147 


539 


19,608     60,424 


EmIg»Uon.,,,^j 

i So'iland 

I  <  6ee.,(not 

Males  Fern. '     inel. 

I' 


188 
1,753 
1.091 

180 
2,249 


Co'ntles 
beyond 

50  mile 


9,470 


243 


1J2M 
1.675 

390 
2,4A6 
1,483 


1,850 


4.37D 
5,061 


466 


1,418 
117 
443 

1,600 
703 
434 


4,462 


98  , 
1,572  ' 
1,020  ' 

1.831  -. 


486 

408 

*      13 

1,019 

178 


491 
311 

37 
387 

38 


3,928  j      2.092  {     1,204 


515 


1,981 
2,663 


1.314 
2.740 
5,171 
4.146 

521 
3,318 
1.143 
3.039 
2,469 
3.269 
4,339 
3;S80 

052 
6JB35 
4^509 
8,43J 
2,333 
•  211 


619 
1,809 
794 
1,961 
209 
998 
271 
615 
549 

l;»3 

1,004 

736 

729 

3^71 

1^ 

796 
281 


J. 


Il  1,041  '    563 

.   3.C16  990 

>  15.925  ;  7^564 

83.684  I  3/)44 

6,032  2,832 


1,697 


1,422 

568 


1,641 


I  40,698  ,  14,90 


!  1,236  ,  651 

;   506  344 

'  1,070  i  914 

340  I  357 

182  244 

226  ■  676 

797  .  1,004 


4,417  ,  4,190 


113,966     43,345 


*  These  two  fignres  represent  Emigration  in  excess  of  Immigration. 
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TABLR  XVn.-.CIVIL  CONDITION  OF   ADULT  POPULATION  IN  1861. 


Bl«ItTBATIO« 
DitTUCTt. 


Per  oentage  of 

Males  aged  SO  yn. 

mod  apwarda 

who  were 


Ulvaraton , 

Laneaster , 

Oaratutf  •■•......, 

F>lda 

CiitbnM   

NoTtboni  Sogion 

Burnley 

BaaUneden 

Blaokbum   , 

Preaton    , 

Ctaorley    , 

Wina    , 

hiS^    , 

Bolton  , 

Banr 

Boohdal* , 

Oldham 
ICaneh* 

SaUbtd  

Cborilon  

Baitott-opoii.Irwell  .... 
Aahioo.imderXjne  .... 

Btoekport 

MaeolMfleld   

Eaaten  Begton 

OnMkirk 

Praaeot 

Weat  Derbj   

liTerpool 

Birkenhead 

Wimd  

Weatem  Bagion 

Warrington  ......••..•• 

Baoeom  

Jkhrineham 

Congleton 

Northwich   

Nantwieh 

Great  BooghtoB 

Soiithem Begion  .... 

North  Wetlttn  Dlviaion 


1^  I 


83-9 
31-8 
343 
29-0 
33-7 


fi»4 
80-5 
67d 
63-6 
d7«4 


»i     09-9 


M7 

«M) 
27H) 
89-0 
»7 
26-0 
25-8 
27'1 
S6-8 
S56 
35^ 
S5-8 
S73 
981 
837 
28-7 
960 


,  662 
!  e7-4 
68-6 
66'7 
62-3 
64-5 
86-7 
67-6 
W-0 
667 
88-0 
67-8 
685 
67-2 
04-5 
608 
68-7 
65-5 


90*1  j  679 


31*4 
90^1 
964 
32-0 
31-3 
98-7 


209 


28-4 
296 
391 
251 
94-9 
97-3 
99^ 


28-9 


27-5 


611 
64-9 
874 
69-2 
64-2 
647 


64-2 


667 
639 
602 
67-3 
67-1 
65-8 
63-5 


64-6 


7-6 
7-7 
8-2 
74 
8-9 


71 
6-7 
6*6 
7-3 
8-7 
64 
8-3 
6-8 
6-8 
6-5 
64 
64 
5-7 
5-4 
7-4 
6-6 
76 
85 


6-7 


7-5 
6-0 
54 
5-8 
4-5 
6-6 


5-8 


5-9 
6-5 
7-7 
76 
8-0 
6-9 
7-3 


71 


Per  oentage  of 

Femalefl  aged  90 

Tears  and  apwarda 

who  were 


96-3 
31*9 
99-1 
341 
305 


909 


96-4 
95-9 
261 
31-6 
29-8 
240 
281 
26-R 
98-0 
96-8 
938 
96*6 
98-5 
29-8 
32-8 
97-9 
98-9 
30-1 


27-7 


33-7 
22-9 
284 
245 
99-5 
39-9 


97-0 


94-0 
21-3 
34-5 
956 
910 
93-8 
90-6 


96-4 


84  1    9r5 


611 
M4 

60-9 
546 
57-9 


574 


62  9 
634 
635 
56-9 
601 
64-9 
60-4 
607 
60-5 
61-5 
648 
57-9 
681 
56-9 
544 
59-6 
#7-9 
57  6 


698 


54'8 
660 
575 
58-9 
584 
55-9 


584 


644 
654 
537 
633 
679 
65*9 
567 


614 
596 


127 
13-4 
9*9 
113 
194 


12-3 


10-7 
108 
104 
12*2 
10  1 
114 
114 
124 
115 
11-7 
11-4 
15-4 
134 
134 
124 
12*5 
13-2 
124 


124 


121 
111 
144 
164 
124 
114 


144 


11-7 
124 
114 
111 
114 
103 
134 


12  0 


12-9 


Nnmber  of  Adalt  Fe. 

malea  to  100  Adalt  Males 

in  aimilar  oondition. 


1| 


964 
109  9 

939 
1194 
1001 


1045 


105-7 
1065 
108-9 
1^2 
104-4 
99-1 
110-1 
1124 
110-1 
lOU-1 
1054 
1174 
1204 
180-1 
1194 
190-4 
122-7 
1181 


1134 


1144 
974 
1224 
106-4 
109*8 
1184 


111-4 


101-4 
05-4 
112-S 
lOA-5 
1014 
984 
1114 


1044 


1114 


781 
1081 

79-2 
140-2 

90-7 


98*1 


1044 
106-7 
1144 
140-6 
107-4 

824 
1193 
I1G4 
1134 
lOH-9 

989 
1914 
1324 
1308 
139*5 
1414 
149-5 
134-4 


190-3 


193-2 
768 

1304 
814 

1034 

1354 


10O5 


857 
684 
1204 
108*4 
8S-2 
862 
1124 


984 


1114 


I  I 


99-4 

1004 
98-7 

102.4 
997 


100  8 


100*4 
1000 
1004 
1034 
100-9 
987 
1014 
101-1 
1014 
100-7 
100  9 
1004 
1014 
1014 
100-9 
10V*8 
108  4 
102-1 


1014 


1014 
99-1 
1044 
100-7 
1004 
100^9 


101-7 


994 
98-1 
100  2 
100  2 
1014 
984 
994 


161-1 
190-4 
113-7 
182-1 
1384 


163-4 


158-6 
170-2 
1749 
202-4 
120-3 
173-1 
151-7 
«07-8 
1847 
105-6 
1894 
2868 
S820 
295-4 

233-7 
2134 
167-6 


2134 


1844 
181-4 
2964 
302-5 
292-5 
8154 


2744 


800-6 
189-0 
1791 
155-1 
150-3 
146-7 
208-7 


994 


1014 


176-3 


2204 


if 
I' 


'pwi^opiM 


looT^So 


888SS8:!:sSiSS3SS;SSSS$S 


S    S8SSS:3 


SSSs:g338 


•pejtniK 


S$6:SS 


S2SS§SsSSS§SS§ISS£ 


s  ssssss 


sscsiesis 


-xvaniQ 


:s:s^2S9 


sis$;s$»s(;sss;iS2^sssesdis;;i; 


s    S»SSSfi 


!S^$2i;o;8i9 


n     S 


1 
II 


•p»iiopii^ 


S3SSS 


$$;^989s$9S^^;;s^;S9S 


!i?SS^SSi;9 


S9S39999 


*P91U«K 


§§§ss 


§§SS§§sS£ISS§§ISSi 


§SSg|| 


SSisSSi 


•pen 


9989^ 


g)ssd;$;R§S9;asi£:2sssss8) 


9  sasgts^ 


$    ISa9S;!33i5 


•pe*opiili 


^•o«-*o» 


SSSSSSSSSSSSdSSSSS^'^ 


t^  rm  09  ei  r-^  m^ 


^omookooiA 


•peiiitw 


9S2SS^;$ 


90^93C3cd(^95n^M09no5^<nR9S^ 


2Sg999S 


ffS  Cf  n  n  M  CO  CO 


S9g34:9 


ifi9S^s^si;3S;Si$s^gss9s:^ss 


:s:c;s^$$ 


s;   SS93;::9S   s   I 


•p»MOpiii 


ao««et^t««ec«o«o«ei«>«o»«iQ«oi^tH 


acts.  00  011^^ 


«o  c«>  tH  « «o  lO  c«> 


•peixiiK 


99^^^ 


§§S§§SSS§§s§SSS§§S 


w^SaJSS^ 


SS2SSSS 


•pen 


SS^9S9 


Se;a»s)«sg§)2(sss.*?8i:ss 


^SSSSdlS 
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•pwiopiii 


•pofiiiw 


•p©H 


Sg^SR 
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^sisi§§§i§s§§§§§Si 


«ts.e«t^oo» 


ssisss 


SSSgSf 
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|SS§§S3 


SSiSSSS 
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I 


•pe^^K 
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S3S;;S9 
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TABLE  XIX^POPULATION  OF  EACH  SEX  AT  THE  HIGHER 

AQES   TO    EVEBT    100   CHILDREN    UNDER  TEN 

TEARS    OF  AQE   IN  1861. 


BsauTBATiov 

DlSTIUCTS. 

Males. 

Females. 

11^ 

10-S» 

S5-40 

40-65 

55-65 

65  and 
opw. 

10-85 

85^0 

40-95 

96-65 

65  and 
upw. 

UlrcrstoiM  .••••«.••• 

91-4 
54-5 
575 
58^ 
M'5 

360 
36-« 
35-5 
3S-8 
41-3 

852 
99-0 
270 
28-2 
31-0 

10-1 
12-0 
14-1 
11-5 
14-7 

83 
0-2 

12-1 
0-8 

18-1 

479 
64-8 
510 
63-6 
501 

349 
40-3 
87-2 
429 
42-8 

24-0 
20-8 
22-5 
319 
30-4 

0-4 
129 
119 
11-7 
130 

0-0 
11-5 
111 
10-0 
129 

3659 
300-1 
380-4 
401-7 
422-4 

f«nnMt«r  

Oantaoff ' 

FySr!:;::::::::::: 

Cliihene   

Northsni  Region 
Bamler 

961 

369 

27-8 

11-0 

0-8 

546 

30^0 

27-7 

11-6 

110 

3859 

50-7 
61-8 
5M 
60-2 
6&4 
57-« 
54-3 
56-3 
603 

esM 

508 
569 
560 
57-S 
589 
608 
60-S 
56-3 

409 
41-6 
386 
38-7 
34-7 
381 
381 
388 
40-7 
43-8 
43-5 
440 
4S-8 
44-5 
38-4 
41*6 
40-5 
409 

25-0 
27-0 
23« 
25-8 
26-6 
23-7 
26-8 
25-4 
27-5 
289 
26-7 
20-0 
26-8 
25-8 
26-7 
28-5 
209 
31-8 

0-7 

06 

8-5 

10^3 

11-8 

8-8 

11-0 

0-6 

10-0 

10-2 

0-3 

0-6 

80 

8-1 

10-0 

0-8 

11-4 

139 

60 
5-3 
6-0 
7-0 
8-1 
5-5 
7-8 
5-8 
6-4 
6-3 
59 
4-8 
4-1 
3-7 
7-4 
5-2 
6-7 
8-7 

62-4 
67-0 
629 
68-1 
60-4 
54-8 
62-8 
600 
64-0 
66-7 
61-0 
630 
65-4 
620 
66-8 
609 
70-4 
647 
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NOTICE  OF  A  MEDIAEVAL  SIGNACULUM  OF  THE 
ANGLO-SAXON  SAINTS,  EDWYN  AND  ECGWYN. 

By  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith. 
(RsAj)  25th  Febbuabt,  1800.) 


Since  the  Refonnation  of  oijr  national  Church  in  the  16th 
century,  and  the  consequent  abolition  of  the  fasts  and  anni- 
yersary  days  of  most  of  its  earlier  saints,  these  anniyersaries 
haye  lapsed  into  general  obliyion.  In  a  yery  limited  number 
of  instances  "  offices"  were  continued  in  reference  to  such  as 
still  retained  a  strong  hold  upon  the  yeneration  of  the  com- 
monalty ;  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  to  the  Old  EnylMt 
Calendar,*  or  Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  the  student  must 
turn,  eyen  for  such  names  as  Edwyn  and  Ecgwin,  which 
represent  men,  not  merely  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Church, 
but  held  for  many  centuries  in  the  greatest  esteem  and  reyer- 
ence  throughout  the  land,  and  most  deseryedly  so  as  regards 
Edwyn,  one  of  the  first  Christian  Soyereigns  in  England. 

These  saints,  the  one  fourth  King  of  Northumbria,  and  the 
other  third  Bishop  of  Worcester,  liyed  nearly  half  a  century 
apart,  yet  there  would  appear  to  haye  been  some  connection 
between  them,  apart  from  their  respectiye  positions  as  kingly 
patron  and  high  dignitary  in  the  chtirch,  inasmuch  as  a  relic 
has  been  found, — and  in  this  yery  county,  though  as  yet  un- 
published,— in  which  the  two  are  introduced  into  an  associa- 
tion so  close,  as  rarely  to  be  encountered  saye  in  cases  of 
contemporary  liyes. 

•  It  will  be  found  in  the  CaihoHc  Almanack  for  1687,  and  in  old  ManueUs, 
1706  and  1721 ;  also  in  the  Paradise  of  the  Soul,  1720  ;  Emblems  of  Saints , 
Mcond  edition,  1860,  by  F.  C.  Hnsenbeth,  D.D.,  who  reprints  it,  but  publishes 
no  emblem  or  symbol  of  either  saint  in  question,  such  being  then  unknown 
in  art 
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About  the  month  of  August,  1863,  a  lady-neighbour  of 
mine»  accompanied  by  her  son  and  some  young  friends,  was 
"  naturalising"  in  the  deeply-worn  gully  of  a  rivulet,  when  a 
Tery  tin-natural  appearance  for  a  while  distracted  her  attention 
from  ferns  and  wildling  flowers  and  other  gems  of  earth.  The 
brook,  through  long  drought,  had  almost  run  itself  dry,  and 
upon  crossing  it  by  some  large  stones,  between  two  of  these 
an  anomalous  object  appeared,  protruding.  Upon  extraction 
from  this  place  of  lengthened  confinement  it  was  covered  by 
muddy  oxidation,  yet  the  finder  was  confident  something 
uncommon  lay  beneath,  and  the  skittish  jokes  of  the  young 
ladies  upon  the  remains  of  a  child's  tin  plate,  bought  at  a 
fair,  fortunately  passed  unheeded.  The  streamlet  scarcely 
exceeds  half  a  mile  in  length  and  debouches  into  the  Kibble, 
at  one  of  its  numerous  northern  bends  (N.W.  of  Balderstone 
Hall,  on  the  opposite  or  southern  bank)  after  running  through 
a  portion  of  the  Elston  district,  about  half-way  between  Rib- 
chester  and  Preston.  The  locality,  owing  to  its  peculiar 
geographical  position  and  the  marshy  character  of  the  ground, 
is  one  of  the  most  secluded  from  the  *'  busy  haunts  of  men  " 
that  can  well  be  imagined  for  a  valley  in  populous  mid- 
Lancashire — lying  quite  out  of  the  track  of  travellers  and 
railway  navvies — and  the  nearest  road  being  several  miles 
distant.  Nevertheless,  near  the  mouth  of  the  brook,  a 
ford  across  the  Bibble  existed  in  former  times,  and  the 
fact  is  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  probable  loss 
of  the  relic  from  the  person  of  some  pilgrim  or  other  mediaeval 
traveller. 

When  cleaned,  the  object  not  only  displayed  a  singular 
shape,  but  eflBgies,  symbols,  and  inscriptions,  which  caused  it 
to  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  several  local  antiquaries ; 
though  beyond  a  short  descriptive  paragraph  in  the  Preston 
Chronicle^  no  further  attention  was  called  to  a  truly  historic 
relic,  which  I  venture  to  claim  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
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and  noTel  of  its,  at  all  times,  very  carious  class  of  remains, 
which  has  ever  been  diseoYered  in  our  land. 

The  religious  signaeula  of  the  middle  ages — commonly 
designated  *' pilgrims'  signs** — were  manufactured  by  the 
monkish  custodians  of  the  numerous  shrines  of  the  Virgin 
and  other  Saints  of  repute,  and  sold  to  the  innumerable  de- 
votees and  other  visitors  who  flocked  thereto.  They  were 
east  in  pewter  or  lead  (apparently  for  cheapness,  the  real  seals 
with  few  exceptions  being  produced  in  laiten)  and  in  various 
shapes,  but  were  invariably  provided  with  loops  for  suspension 
to  the  hat  or  other  portion  of  the  dress.  So  abundantly 
were  these  tokens  purchased  in  the  superstitious  times  in 
question  that  even  Boyal  pilgrims  were  accustomed  to  return 
like  the  one  described  in  the  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman^ — 

*'  A  bolle  and  a  baggo  (bottle  and  bag) 

He  bar  by  his  sjrde  (bore) 

And  hundred  of  ampuUet  (ampullsB) 

On  his  hat  seten  (set  or  seated) 

Signes  of  Synay  (Sinai) 

And  shelles  of  Galice  (Galilee) 

And  many  a  croucbe  on  his  cloke     (cruise,  or  water  bottle) 
And  keyes  of  Rome 
And  the  Temycle  before 
For  men  sbolde  knowe 
And  ss  hi  hue  signei 
Whom  he  sought  hadde"* 

Most  of  the  published  examples  of  which  we  have  any 
authentic  account  have  been  found  during  the  dredging  of 
some  piece  of  water — river,  stream,  or  lake — and  the  sedi- 
mentary deposit  into  which  they  have  sunk  or  from  other 
causes  become  covered  by,  has  generally  proved  an  important 
element  in  their  preservation. 

The  Ampulla  was  a  particular  and  comparatively  rare  form 
of  these  signs,  manipulated  in  imitation  of  the  bottle-shaped 
vessel — the  AmpouUe — ^likewise  made  of  pewter,  in  which  was 
stored  the  Chrism  or  holy  balsamic  oil,  consecrated  for  use  in 

•  Wright's  Ed. 
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Bome  of  tihe  most  important  rites  of  the  Church,  as  baptism 
and  extreme  nnotion^hence  the  later  name  of  Chrismatary. 
The  French  name  ampouUe,  or  the  Latin  ampulla,  was  com- 
monly applied  to  the  sign — ^more  or  less  a  fac-simile  in  minia- 
tnre^  which  being  formed  hollow,  was  supplied,  at  the  cost  of  a 
considerable  benefaction  to  the  priest,  with  a  drop  or  two  of  the 
sacred  balsam.    One  of  the  outer  surfaces  usually  displays  an 
effigy  of  the  saint  at  whose  shrine  the  sign  has  been  pur- 
chased, the  other  occasionally  remaining  plain,  but  more  fre- 
quently it  bears  a  religious  symbol  or  emblem.     Mr.  J.  G. 
Nichols,  in  his  Pilffrimages  to  8t.  Mary  of  Wahinyham  and 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,*  incidentally  remarks : — "  The 
''pilgrims'  '  ampuUes' were  probably  brought  from  Rheims, 
"where  the  kings  of  France   were   usually  crowned  and 
''  anointed  from  the  sainte  ampoulle  there  preserved."    This 
opinion  we  cannot  entertain,  for  though,  as  stated,  this  class 
of  the  religious  insignia  are  rare  in  proportion  to  others,  yet 
they  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of  Britain,  and  so  diversely 
formed,  that  no  doubt  can  be  reasonably  entertained  of  their 
insular  fabrication,  and  two  of  the  best  proofs  of  this  repro- 
duction are  our  example  from  the  Bibble,  and  the  next  in 
point  of  size,  which,  preserved  in  the  rich  museum  of  local 
antiquities  at  York,  is  said  to  have  been  dredged  from  the  bed 
of  the  Ouse,  and  bears  the  head  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket.t 
Philip  de  GommMes,  speaking  of  the  deathbed  of  Louis  XI, 
Bays,t — "  The  holy  vial  of  Rheims,  which  had  never  been 
*'  removed  before,  was  brought  to  his  Chamber  at  Plessis,  and 
"  stood  when  he  died  upon  the  head  of  his  cupboard  ;  for  he 
''  intended  to  be  anointed  with  it  again,  as  he  had  been  at  his 
''  coronation.    Some  were  of  opinion  that  he  intended  to  have 
''  anointed  himself  all  over ;  but  that  was  not  likely,  for  the 
''  vial  was  but  small,  and  no  great  store  of  oil  in  it.    I  saw  it 
'*  myself  at  the  time  I  speak  of." 

*  Westminster,  Sto,  1849.    t  OoU,  AnH^ua,  II,  48.    %  Ibid, 
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The  sign  before  ub  is  an  ampulla  of  the  largest  size  hitherto 
foand,  being  three  inches  in  width,  and  originally  measaring 
from  four  to  five  inches  in  height ;  but  the  upper  portion  is 
fractured  and  one  of  the  lateral  loops  is  wanting.  The  perfect 
unity  and  oongruity  of  the  whole  character  of  this  relic  forbids 
any  doubt  as  to  its  genuineness, — a  remark  unfortunately 
necessary  in  these  days  of  false  objects,  mostly  not  forgeries, 
but  monstrous;  they  are  absurdly  designed  and  inscribed 
articles  in  lead  or  tap-metal,  which,  by  some  means  difficult 
to  ascertain,  have  been  scattered  by  the  London  manufacturers 
oyer  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.^  Our  example 
also  dates  from  as  early  a  period — say  the  twelfth  century — 
as  any  described  or  illnstrated  by  our  honorary  member, 
Mr.  Boach  Smith;  for  it  is  to  that  indefatigable  antiquary 
that  the  archaeological  world  is  indebted  for  the  recognition 
of  and  first  dissertations  upon,  this  class  of  mediaeval  relics.f 

It  bears  an  effigy  upon  either  face,  and  but  for  priority  of 
existence  in  the  saints,  opinions  might  have  difiered  as  to 
which  claimed  the  honour  of  the  obverse.  Giving  this  tc 
the  martyr-king,  we  find  Edwyn  —  sometimes  styled  the 
Great — fourth  king  of  Northumbria,  crowned  and  enthroned, 
with  a  sceptre  held  in  the  right  hand  and  leaning  upon  the 
shoulder,  and  a  sword  in  the  left,  whilst  flowered  draperies 
complement  the  configuration.  The  inscription  —  carried 
round  the  ampalla,  almost  from  loop  to  loop — ^is  composed 
chiefly   of   Boman  characters   of   large  size,   and  reads — 

"SIOILLVM    .    SANCn    .    EDWINI    .    REGIS'.    P   .    MARTIRIS."* 

(The  sign  of  Saint  Edwyn,  King  and  Protomartyr.)  The 
reverse  represents  Egwyn,  one  of  the  earliest  Bishops  of 
Worcester,  and  the  founder  of  Evesham  Abbey.    He  appears 

•  No  forgeries  of  pilgrim^  signs  have  as  yet  been  recognised,  a  result  occa- 
sioned, donbtlessly,  through  the  inability  of  procuring  examples ;  hence  the 
imoented  types  referred  to. 

♦  ColL  Jntiqua,  I,  p.  81,  et  seq, ;  II,  p.  43,  et  seq. ;  IV,  p.  165,  et  s^^ .— each 
notioe  being  well  illnstrated  with  namerons  examples,  English  and  Continental. 
The  examples  first  exhibited  were  dredged  from  the  Stonr,  at  Canterbnry. 
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mitred  and  enthroned  under  a  canopy,  and  in  fall  canonicals, 
with  the  episcopal  staff  or  crosier  in  his  right  hand.  At  his 
left  side  is  a  JUh,  holding  in  its  mouth  the  handle  of  a  key — 
symbols  which  only  the  extraordinary  story  of  Egwyn's  life 
can  properly  elucidate.  The  inscription,  which  is  in  similar 
characters  to  that  on  the  obverse,  runs — "  sigillvm  .  sancti  . 
"EOWiNi  •  EPi  .  ET  .  coNFESSORis."  (The  sign  of  Saint 
Ecgwyn,  Bishop  and  Confessor.)  This  title  of  Bishop- 
Confessor  appertained  to  every  occupant  of  an  episcopal  see, 
is  still  recognised  by  the  Boman  Church,  and  probably  dates 
firom  the  institution  of  the  rite  of  confession  itself. 

The  combination  of  the  eflSgies  of  SS.  Edwyn  and  Ecgwyn 
upon  this  ampulla  seems  to  bespeak  the  existence  of  a  conjoint 
shrine^  whence  it  was  procured.hxit  numerous  enquiries  have  as 
yet  failed  to  trace  such  a  shrine,  either  in  the  Ribble  district  or 
at  Evesham,  where  one,  of  the  founder,  would  in  all  likelihood 
be  erected  in  the  Abbey-church  in  early  times,  and  later  would 
share  the  common  fate  of  mediaeval  sanctuaries.  Our  own 
neighbourhood,  it  will  be  remembered,  possessed  one  on  Hilbre 
proper,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  much  frequented 
for  centuries,  and  yet  the  merest  figment  of  a  record  among 
the  archives  of  St.  Werburg's  Abbey  has  reached  our  times : 
others  will  doubtless  remain  for  ever  unknown. 

Investigation  in  the  lower  Bibble  district,  though  failing  to 
elicit  evidence  of  a  shrine  of  both  or  either  of  our  saints, 
establishes  the  fact  of  at  least  three  religious  houses  having 
been  founded  here  during  the  Norman  period.  These  are — 
Penwortham  Priory,^  by  Warin  de  Busel,  first  Baron  Pen- 
wortham,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  granted,  with  valuable  lands  hereabout  to  the 
Abbot  and  Canons  of  Eves/uim  ;t  the  Hospital  of  St.  Saviour 

*  AU  tracei  of  this  Benedictine  priory,  as  of  the  castle  of  Penwortham,  hoje 
long  since  disappeared,  and  eren  the  respective  iitet  of  these  medisval  stractnres 
are  matter  ot  cox^eoture. 

f  Baines'e  Latuxuhire,  III,  485. 
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of  Siede,  under  Longridge  Fell  (extra-paroohial) — ^now  called 
the  Old  Chapel  of  Styd  or  Stid,  and  so  designated^  according 
to  local  tradition,  throngh  having  stood  {stede)  its  ground 
during  the  throes  of  an  earthquake,  when  all  the  neighbouring 
baildings  fell,  and  the  course  of  the  river,  which  wound  quite 
closely  by,  was  removed  a  quarter-mile  to  the  southward  ;  it 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  year  1000,  and  is  acknow- 
ledged by  Whitaker  to  be  the  oldest  entire  building  in  all 
Whalley ;  extensive  foundations  of  a  much  larger  structure 
and  outbuildings,  probably  pertaining  to  a  monastery  of  the 
£night8  Templars,  lie  around ; — lastly,  Whalley  Abbey,  too 
well  known  to  require  notice  here.*  The  whole  of  this  tract, 
1.^.,  from  Penwortham  on  the  south-west  to  Whalley  at  the 
north-east,  is  farther  remarkable  as  abounding  in  the  names 
(with  occasional  remains)  of  old  crosses,  as  a  glance  at  the 
Ordnance  map  will  testify.  Here  St.  Paulinns,  exiled  from 
Northumbria  in  625,  laboured  for  six  years  to  convert  the 
inhabitants,  and  three  at  least  of  the  road-side  crosses  are 
believed  to  have  been  erected  in  his  time.f 

Subsequently,  this  part  of  the  county — chiefly  belonging 
to  Amoundemess  Hundred  and  attached  to  the  see  of  York — 
was  repeatedly  visited,  in  the  course  of  his  missionary  labours 
by  St.  Wilfrid,  a  successor  of  Paulinus,  who  died  in  709,  and 
to  whom,  conjointly  with  St.  Mary,  the  parish  church  (at 
Bibohester)  was  dedicated. 

Thus,  a  close  connection  is  established  with  Evesham,  as 
also  with  York,  where  it  is  but  natural  to  conclude  a  shrine  of 
its  Proto-martyr,  King  Edwyn,  was  honoured  in  the  Cathedral 
Church,  built  by  Wilfrid.  On  the  other  hand,  turning  to  the 
Abbey  of  Evesham,  the  historical  fact  is  important  to  the 
argument  that  St.  Wilfred  was  present  at  the  dedication  of  its 
Church,  and  if,  as  it  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  he  had 

*  The  Kgiften  of  SamUshury  Chaptl  begin  in  the  year  1089 :  it  lies  near 
the  Southern  beak  of  the  Bibble. 

f  fieinee,  I,  51.  **  A  oroes  former] j  existed  at  Dewsbnrj  in  Torkshire,  oom- 
"  memoratiJig  the  preaching  of  St  Paalinas  in  that  town."' 
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been  a  liberal  patron  of  this  important  and  costly  undertaking, 
what  is  more  probable,  considering  the  customs  of  this  era, 
than  that,  in  compliment  to  the  Archbishop,  Ecgwyn  here 
constructed  a  shrine  of  St.  Edwyn  ?  After  decease^  his  own 
might  be  erected  in  juxta-position,  and  thus  they  would  become 
conjointly  honoured.  When  the  pewter  signacnla  came  into 
vogue,  both  saints  would  appropriately  find  a  place  upon  one 
of  the  particular  signs  issued  here. 

Wheresoever  it  was  made,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  the  ampulla  was  lost  by  some  pilgrim,  upon  approaching  or 
leaving  the  ford  by  which  he  either  purposed  crossing  or  had 
crossed  the  Kibble,  on  his  route  between  Stede  and  Penwor- 
tham ;  as  lower  down,  he  could  only  have  passed  by  boat. 
The  wearer  of  the  sign  might  possibly  be  a  monkish  agent  of 
the  Evesham  or  Penwortham  establishment  engaged  in  the 
collection  of  rental. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  subject,  a  short  sketch  is 
appended  of  the  life  of  each  of  these  saints. 

Edwyn  or  Edwine,*  Prince  of  Deira,  was  grandson  to  Ida, 
first  king  of  Northumbria,  who  reigned  from  547  to  559,  and 
son  to  iElla,  first  sovereign  of  Deira,  the  province  (comprising 
the  western  portion  of  the  county  of  York)  being  now  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  Bernicia,  which  fell  to  his  elder  brother 
Adda  or  Odda.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  588,  Edwyn, 
though  raised  to  the  throne,  was  still  a  child,  and  his  youth 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  his  ambitious  and  unscrupulous 
relative  Athelfrid  or  Ethelfrith,  third  King  of  Northumbria, 
who  had  married  his  sister.  This  monarch  seized  the  terri- 
tory, and  ruled  the  provinces  with  despotic  power  until  6 1 7. 
For  the  singular  story  of  the  escape,  wanderings,  and  subse- 
quent conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  royal  exile,  we  must 
refer  to  the  Venerable  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  HiBtory^  where  it 

*  Eadwin  of  the  Saxon  obronicle,  and  Edwini  are  ihe  Latinized  forms :  in  the 
text  the  trae  Anglo-Saxon  names  Edwyn  and  Ecgwyn  are  adopted. 
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is  given  in  fall  detail ;  but  a  popular  rendering  of  the  pith  of 
the  Churchman's  Latin^  under  the  signature  of  a  well-known 
writer,  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  may  be  found  in  The  Amulet  for  1828. 

It  was  at  no  inconsiderable  risk  that  Reodwald,  the  Uffinga 
of  East  Anglia,  at  length  commiserating  the  fugitive,  sheltered 
him  in  one  of  his  strong  castles.  Here  Edwyn  was  secretly 
visited  by  a  stranger — Paulinus,  the  missionary  from  Home — 
who,  solemnly  assuring  him  of  a  speedy  reinstatement  into  his 
hereditary  position,  obtained  his  promise  to  give  heed  to  one 
who  could  bestow  upon  him  "  belter  counsel — counsel  more 
''  profitable  for  your  souls  health  and  salvation  than  was 
''heard  by  any  of  your  parents  or  ancestors"  when  his 
prophecy  should  be  fulfilled.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
some  years  after  the  tyrant  Athelfrid  was  killed,  and  his  army 
routed  by  Beodwald  and  Edwyn,  that  the  mysterious  stranger 
advanced  his  claim.  The  rule  of  the  new  king  had  not  only 
become  consolidated,  but  he  had  completely  gained  the 
affections  of  his  subjects  throughout  Northumbria  by  his 
intelligence,  justice,  and  kindliness  of  heart.  His  reign  was 
indeed  peace.  Of  this  remarkable  period  Bede  (himself  a 
a  native  of  and  resident  in  the  kingdom)  asserts  that  "  a  weak 
"  woman  might  have  travelled  over  the  island*  without  the 
**  least  molestation." 

Meanwhile,  Paulinus  had  been  busily  indoctrinating  other 
portions  of  England  with  Ghristiaii  truth,  and  now  accom- 
panied the  Kentish,  but  Christian,  bride  Ethelburga  to  her 
husband's  northern  home.  As  a  natural  result,  not  the  court 
alone,  but  the  people  generally,  received  the  new  doctrines 
most  favourably,  and  Paulinus  became  installed  first  Bishop  of 
historic  York.  King  Edwyn  was  publicly  baptized  by  him 
in  the  first  church  erected  in  the  province,  and  dedicated  to  St. 

*  Florence  of  Worcester  describes  £dvyn*8  territory  "  majore poientia  cunetU  ;** 
and  many  writers,  foUowing  suit,  speak  of  bis  ruling  tbe  wbole  island  as  Brit- 
walda. 
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Peter  the  Apostle, — which  had  been  hastily  constructed  of 
wood  for  the  express  purpose, — and  so  great  was  the  ooncoorse 
of  people  that  the  interesting  and  imposing  ceremony  was 
prolonged  from  sunrise  to  sunset  over  six  and  thirty  days, 
commencing  on  Easter  Sunday,  A.D.  627. 

After  a  second  reign  of  seyenteen  years,  Penda,  the  pagan 
King  of  Mercia,  who  had  long  been  Edwyn's  secret  foe,  per- 
suaded Cadwallo,  the  British  King  of  Wales,  to  join  him 
in  an  attack  upon  Edwyn.  The  combined  forces  met  those  of 
Edwyn  at  Haethfelth  or  Heavens-Jield,  (now  Hatfield  Ghase,) 
near  Doncaster,  and  there,  unfortunately,  the  first  Christian 
sovereign  of  Northumbria  lost  his  life,  together  with  a  vast 
number  of  his  converted  subjects,  whence  the  designation  of 
the  site  of  this  dreadful  encounter,  in  which  Penda  and 
Cadwallo  are  asserted  to  have  spared  neither  age  nor  sex. 
The  head  of  King  Edwyn  was  buried  in  St.  Gregory  s  porch 
of  the  church  he  had  nearly  constructed  at  York,  but  bis 
body  was  conveyed  to  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Streaneshalch 
by  Whitby,  and  there  interred  with  fitting  honours  A.D.  633. 
His  offices  as  King-Martyr  and  Saint  were  celebrated  on  the 
4th  day  of  October  in  each  year. 

The  life-history  of  Bishop  Ecgwyn  bears  a  widely  different 
complexion,  but  is  equally  noteworthy  from  its  curious 
incidents,  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  times,  and  which 
are  chiefly  culled  from  his  autobiography.^ 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  gives  in  his  B\og,  Brit.  LUeraria,  I,  pp.  323-9, 
an  excellent  digest  of  this  account,  firom  which  the  more  interesting  occorrenees 
are  extracted  in  the  text.  He  appends  the  following  note :  "  The  life  of  Ecgwyn, 
"  composed  in  part  from  his  own  work,  is  preserved  in  a  nohle  MS.  of  the  10th 
"  century,  MS.  Cotton,  Nero,  E.  I,  fol.  22  r®,  32  t«.  It  has  one  or  two  words 
"  glossed  in  Anglo-Saxon.  This  life  has  been  attributed  to  Berctwald,  Arch- 
"  bishop  of  Canterbury.  It  has  never  been  printed.  An  abridgment  of  it, 
"written  apparently  in  the  12th  century  was  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
"  Ment,  Januar.,  Vol.  I,  p.  707,  and  had  previously  been  inserted  in  the  Nova 
**  Legenda  Anglia  of  Capgrave.  Bede  has  not  mentioned  Eogwyn's  name, 
<*  indeed  the  general  information  that  historian  gives  relating  to  the  kingdom  of 
**  Mercia  is  very  incomplete.  William  of  Malmsbury  has  a  brief  account  of 
"  Egwyn,  de  Pontiff  p.  284.  A  life  quoted  by  Godwin  (de  Brosul)  appears  to 
**  have  dUTered  firom  those  just  mentLoned." 
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The  date  of  his  birth  is  tmknown,  but  that  he  was  a  native 
of  the  district  owning  Worcester  for  its  capita],  and  claimed 
a  near  relationship  to  the  royal  line  of  Mercia,  are  facts 
thoionghly  established.  A  contemporary  biographer,  (pro- 
bably Berctwald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,)  states  that  even 
in  childhood  Egwyn  was  remarkable  for  pions  conduct,  and 
that  in  early  manhood,  having  already  become  a  confidante 
and  councillor  of  King  Ethelred,  this  monarch  promoted  him 
to  the  see  of  Worcester,  on  the  death  of  Oftsor,  A.D.  692. 
In  common  with  Edwyn  of  Northumbria  he  soon  experienced 
the  dangers  of  his  elevated  position,  but  the  bishop's  enemies 
were  private  and  intriguing  ones.  Their  insinuations  cul- 
minated in  heavy  charges,  the  gravamen  of  which  has  not 
transpired,  but  the  great  severity  of  his  sacerdotal  rule  is 
supposed  to  have  formed  the  original  provocation.  However 
this  may  have  been,  the  sovereign  at  length  felt  bound 
to  concur  in  his  favourite  ministers  journey  to  Borne,  at 
the  mandate  of  the  Pontiff,  there  to  answer  the  serious 
accusations  which  had  been  preferred  against  him. 

Ecgwyn  was  a  politic  man ;  if  he  could  lay  claim  to  the 
innocence  of  the  dove,  he  likewise  proved  himself  to  possess 
in  no  small  degree,  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  A  great 
appearance  of  humility  under  the  circumstances  was  essential 
to  his  purpose,  and  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  order,  at  a 
neighbouring  smithy,  a  set  of  iron  fetters,  padlocked  like 
what  are  now  used  to  secure  horses.  These  being  attached 
to  his  bared  legs,  the  arraigned  ecclesiastic  started  on  foot,  in 
the  most  approved  penitential  style,  having  first — and  this 
should  be  especially  noted — locked  the  manacles  and  cast 
the  hey  into  a  reach  of  the  river  Avon,  still  known  as  the 
''Hrudding  '* pol.  "  (pool.) 

Ecgwyn  and  his  party  duly  reached  the  coast;  but  walking 
fettered  and  barefoot  does  not  seem  to  have  exactly  agreed  with 
the  penitent's  constitution,  for,  at  Dover,  where  probably  none 
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but  friends  enjoyed  his  personal  acquaintance,  the  pilgrims 
very  sensibly  took  ship  for  the  Italian  coast.  Here,  disem- 
barking from  their  small  craft  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  the 
bishop  devoutly  addressed  his  thanks  to  heayen  for  deliverance 
from  the  dangers  weathered,  whilst  some  of  his  companions, 
more  sensually  inclined,  devoted  their  energies  to  a  little 
amateur  fishing,  the  result  being  the  capture  of  a  fine  salmon, 
which  strange  to  relate — though  no  more  strange  than  true — 
upon  being  disembowelled  for  cooking,  wm  /ound  to  contain 
the  key  of  the  bishop's  manacles  !  !  /*  The  story  soon  got 
wind,  as  well  it  might,  and  speeding  to  Rome  ahead  of  our 
party*- just  as  a  certain  slang  phrase  entered  London  anteoe- 
denlly  to  the  arrival  of  the  wofuUy  foot^or^  volunteers  from 
Brighton,  a  few  years  ago—the  result  was  quite  a  sensational 
reception  in  the  "  eternal  city,"  the  very  bells  of  their  ovm 
accord  pealing  loudly  in  welcome.  The  Pontiff  received 
Ecgwyn  most  graciously;  decided  unequivocally  against  his 
traducers,  and  the  maligned  churchman,  with  highly  recom- 
mendatory epistles,  returned  to  Mercia,  where  his  good  friend 
and  sovereign  not  only  at  once  reinstated  him  in  the  bishopric, 
but  placed  the  tutelage  of  the  royal  children  under  his  super- 
vision. 

Later  in  life  Ecgwyn  founded — ^it  is  said  upon  the  site  of 
a  more  ancient  church— and  in  a  forest  tract  near  Worcester 
called  Homme  or  Evesham,  a  sumptuous  abbey.  The  precise 
location  was  miraculously  indicated,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  head  swineherd,  by  three  seraphic  females,  supposed  to  be 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  two  angels — a  vision  repeated  for  the 
especial  encouragement  of  Ecgwyn  himself. 

His  own  account  as  rendered  by  William  of  Malmsbury 
runs,  ''  I  Ecgwyn,  the  humble  Bishop  of  Mercia,  am  desirous 
**  to  manifest  to  all  the  faithful  in  Christ,  how  by  the  inspira- 

*  No  salmon  being  found  in  any  stream  connected  with  the  Meditenmnean  the 
miracle  was  enhanced  effeetiTely. 
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"  tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  by  the  suggestions  of  many 
"  and  of  real  visions  it  was  revealed  to  me  that  I  should  erect 
*'  an  house  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  Almighty  God,  the 
"blessed  Mary,  and  all  the  elect  in  Christy  and  to  the 
"  furtherance  of  my  own  salvation.  When,  therefore,  in  the 
"  days  of  King  Ethelred,  I  chiefly  flourished  in  his  favour,  I 
"  obtained  from  him  a  place  called  Haum,  where  the  blessed 
"  and  eternal  Virgin  had  first  appeared  to  a  shepherd  named 
"Eoves.  Afterwards  she  appeared  likewise  to  me  in  the 
''  same  place,  with  two  virgins  attending  her,  and  holding  a 
''book  in  her  hand.  I  set,  therefore,  immediately  to  work 
''and  clearing  the  place  from  thorns  and  brambles,  by  the 
"blessing  of  the  great  God  (praised  be  His  Name),  brought 
"  my  design  to  its  deserved  accomplishment.  ♦  *  *  ♦ 
''  Thus,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  in  a  short  time  I  had  col* 
"  lected  120  manses  for  the  aforesaid  Church  of  Ohrist/'* 

King  Ethelred  died  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
work,  but  Goinred,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  Mercian  throne, 
was  equally  well  disposed  to  the  bishop,  endowing  the  rising 
monastery  with  rich  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Avon.  In  the 
year  709,  the  building  was  probably  complete,  for  at  its  com- 
mencement we  find  Ecgwyn  once  more  in  Bome,  whither  he 
had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  charter  of  privileges 
for  the  new  foundation.  The  consecration,  which  occurred  in 
the  same  year,  was  regarded  as  a  highly-important  ceremony, 
for  not  only  Wilfrid  of  York  was  present  as  we  have  seen,  but 
Archbishop  Berctwald,  who  presided,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  inferior  clergy  likewise  officiated. 

John  of  Tinemouth  reports  strongly  in  favour  of  Ecgwyn's 
pastoral  qualities — "  This  holy  man,  the  higher  he  was  ad- 
"  vauced  in  his  station,  became  only  the  more  conspicuous  by 
"  Us  humility  and  other  virtues.    He  was  the  father  of  the 

•  Tiiidale'0  HiOorjf  and  AntiquUUs  of  the  Abbey  and  Borough  of  Ev€$hamt 
1704. 
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"  fatherless^  the  patron  of  the  afflicted.  His  discourBe  to  the 
"  wicked  was  as  a  sharp  sword;  to  the  virtuous  it  was  milk 
"  and  honey.  He  was  resolute  to  the  obstinate,  but  kind  and 
"  gentle  to  the  meek-hearted." 

"  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  having  much  erudi- 
"  tion  for  that  age,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  them 
"  are  stQl  extant."* 

Of  the  lordly  Abbey>  little  remains  except  the  Tower  of  the 
Ohurch  and  a  noble  arched  portal,  finely  sculptured  with 
groups  of  figures.  The  late  lord  of  the  manor,  Edward 
Budge,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  F.S.A.,  excavated  the  foundations, 
1812 — 1822,  and  a  fine  lectern  or  elevated  reading  desk,  with 
four  sides  of  richly  sculptured  stone  was  found,  which  is 
engraved  and  described  in  the  ArcJuBologia,^  Upon  it  is 
the  figure  of  an  abbot  in  relief,  with  a  crosier  in  the  left  hand, 
thus  distinguishing  a  bishop,  and  as  Ecgwyn  was  the  only 
abbot  of  this  rank,  there  is  good  reason  for  assuming  that 
his  effigy  was  intended. 

Impressions  of  several  seals  used  in  the  Monastery  exist. 
A  circular  one,  four  inches  in  diameter,  nearly  whole,  and 
probably  dating  from  the  13th  century,  of  St  Mary  and 
St.  Ecgwyn,  is  decidedly  the  most  interesting.  The  obverse 
includes,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  field,  a  trifoliate  compartment 
containing  a  representation  of  the  herdsman  Eoves  tending 
his  swine  in  the  forest,  and  inscribed — "  eoveshe  .  venetie  . 

"  AIT  .  WAS  .  SWIN  .  CORLIMEN  .  CLEPET  .  VIS  .  EOVISHOM," 

thus  rendered  :  "  Eoveshe  was  keeper  of  swine  at  the  island 
Ait.  The  country  people  call  this  the  habitation  of  Eoves." 
Above  on  the  left  are  three  females.  The  first  is  crowned  and 
bears  a  cross-headed  stafi^,  with  which  she  points  to  the  church 
above :  opposite  is  the  bishop  in  canonicals,  kneeling,  and 
behind  him  stand  two  attendants.  Connecting  these  groups 
is  a  label,  inscribed,  ''  ecce  .  log  .  qvb  .  elegi."     (Behold 

•  Tindale.  k  VoL  XVII,  p.  378. 
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the  place  which  I  have  chosen.)    The  circumscription  runs — 

iji    "  BANCTE  .   MARIE  .  BT  .  SANCTI  .  ECGWINI  .  EPI  .  EOVES- 

"  HAMENSis  .  M0NA8TERI1."  The  reverse  bears  several  groups, 
under  early  Gothic  canopies.  On  the  left,  within  a  Gothic 
niche,  appears  the  Virgin  and  Child,  below  which  a  King 
stands  handing  a  charter  to  a  Bishop,  which  is  inscribed, 
''  DAMUS  .  REGIE  .  LiBERATi."  Behind  the  £ing  is  a  Queen, 
and  an  official  bearing  a  hawk  (?)  Above  is  another  view  of 
the  abbey-church.    Circumscription,  "  *dictis  .  ecgwini  .  .  . 

"  (DHERATRINI  .  OMNi)  BVS  .  VNDE  .  PIE  .  NITET  .  AULA  .  SAC  • 

"  MARIE."  Part  is  wanting,  and  though  supplied  as  above, 
no  wonder  Tindale  remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  interpretation. 
Dugdale  in  his  Monaaiicon*  supplies  variations  of  the 
above  inscriptions,  which  are  probably  more  correct,  the  first 
reading, — 

''  EOVES  .  HER  .  WENEDE  .  MIT  .  WAS  .  SWIN  . 
ECO  WIN  .  CLEPET  .  VIS  .  EOVBSHOM". 

rendered,  being  two  lines  of  rhyme, 

"  Eovee  here  wended  with  his  swine, 
Ecgwin  named  it  Vic  (village  ?)  Eovesham." 

The  circumscription  of  the  reverse  appears  as 

"  DICTIS  .  EGWINI  .  DAN  ....  FRATRI  .  RI 

SACRAE  .  MARIE." 

This  seal  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  copied  from 
one  of  earlier  fabrication. 

A  second  seal  is  oval,  and  contains  two  figures,  the  Virgin, 
presenting  a  crosier  to  an  Ecclesiastic,  probably  Ecgwyn ; 
above  appear  the  sun  and  moon  ;  circumscription  almost  gone. 

A  third  bears  the  Horselock  from  the  abbey  arms — {azure, 
a  chain  in  chevron,  with  a  ring  in  the  dexter,  and  a  horselock 
in  the  sinister,  between  three  mitres  labelled  or) — between 
three  mitres.t 

*  VoL  II,  p.  18.      f  Engntyed  in  Taanei^s  Plate  of  Abbalial  Seals. 
n2 
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Thus  both  seals  and  arms  served  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  founder,  and  some  of  the  more  notable  events  of  his 
public  career. 

At  an  advanced  age,  Ecgwyn  resigned  his  episcopal  duties, 
and  lived  in  comparative  retirement  as  head  and  first  abbot  of 
his  monastery  until  his  decease,  which  occurred  about  the  year 
718,  the  day  being  stated  by  his  biographer  as  the  30th 
of  December.  His  offices,  according  to  the  Old  English 
Calendar^  were,  however,  sustained  upon  the  1 1th  of  January. 
He  was  interred  under  the  Church  of  the  monastery.  Saint 
Ecgwyn,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  throughout  life 
'*  a  dreamer  of  dreams  and  a  seer  of  visions,"  all  of  course 
having  for  their  aim  the  furtherance  of  his  sacerdotal  aspira- 
tions ;  but  for  none  of  the  numerous  and  striking  episodes  of 
his  career  does  he  more  solemnly  vouch  and  endorse  the 
veracity  of,  than  the  truly  marvellous  story  of  the  ubiquitous 
fishy  the  effigy  of  which  appears  with  that  of  himself  upon 
the  remarkable  signaculum  before  us.^ 

*  Dr.  Hasenbetli  kindly  infonns  me  that  should  he  receive  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  publish  another  edition  of  his  Emblems  of  Saints,  St.  Ecgwyn  will 
certainly  find  a  place  there,  as,  besides  being  accompanied  by  iheJUh  and  key,  he 
is  represented  wearing  his  voluntarily  imposed  fetters,  and  causing  a  fountain 
spring  up. 


ON  SOME   ORIENTAL  GEOGRAPHERS. 

By  F.  Boyle,  Esq,,  F.G.8. 

Bbad  22vd  Apbil,  1869. 


It  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary  traveller  of  our  times,  observing 
the  sedentary  habits,  the  listlessness,  the  fatalism  of  modem 
Orientals,  to  credit  what  activity  of  mind  and  body  but  a  few 
centuries  ago  distinguished  the  Arab,  the  Persian,  the  Malay, 
and  even  the  Chinese  nations.  The  ardour  of  a  new  faith, 
the  promptings  of  an  ambition  suddenly  aroused,  the  very 
delight  and  wonder  of  their  own  success,  then  stirred  the 
Mosulmans  of  every  clime  to  tempt  dangers  hitherto  viewed 
with  terror, — urged  them  to  trust  their  own  valour  single- 
handed  amoDgst  heathen  foes,  or  to  defy  the  elements  them- 
selves. This  fervid  spirit,  as  we  know,  did  not  permanently 
endure.  Five  hundred  years  after  the  prophet's  death  it 
already  was  passing  off,  and  although  the  great  Malay  con- 
querors of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  had  somewhat 
of  the  old  fire  in  their  souls,  that  extensive  commerce  of  the 
Arabs  and  Persians,  which  it  had  been  one  among  the  greatest 
aims  of  their  first  rulers  to  encourage,  was  decaying  rapidly. 
I  purpose  in  this  paper  to  say  something  of  those  early  tra* 
vellers  whose  stories  have  come  down  to  our  own  times,  and 
I  would  preface  what  I  have  to  tell  with  a  very  short  summary 
of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancient  world  upon  this 
subject  of  oriental  geography. 

Herodotus,  to  whom  one  turns,  of  course,  for  information 
on  such  matters,  has  but  little  to  tell  us  of  the  Eastern  world, 
excepting  of  Persia  and  Media.  The  conquests  of  Alexander 
first  gave  to  Europe  a  slight  idea  of  the  countries  lying  im- 
mediately on  this  side  the  Indus,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  that  commerce  which  has  since  been  carried  on  without 
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interruption.  Major  Bennell  opines  that  the  Ptolomies 
had  a  direct  commanication  with  all  parts  of  India  by 
sea,  from  their  port  of  Berenice,  but  the  gross  products 
of  that  country  were  probably  conveyed  through  Persii^ 
by  land  and  water  carriage.  It  was  not,  apparently,  until 
A.D.  50  that  even  the  action  of  the  monsoons  was 
practically  understood.  About  that  time  a  certain  Hip- 
palus,  captain  of  a  vessel  in  the  Red  Sea  trade,  stood  out 
firom  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  and  trusted  himself  to  that 
wind,  henceforth  known  throughout  the  ancient  world  by  his 
name.  The  S.W.  monsoon  carried  him  to  Musiris,  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  and  from  that  date  the  ocean  trafBc  with 
India  may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  A  century  afterwards, 
the  author  of  The  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea  was  able 
to  correct  the  gross  mistake  of  Ptolemy,  who  had  described 
the  coast  line  of  Hindostan  as  running  nearly  east  and  west, 
with  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  somewhere  in  the  latitude  of 
Siam.  Ptolemy,  however,  had  extended  the  knowledge  of  his 
contemporaries  as  far  east  as  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  the 
western  coast  of  Cochin  China.  With  the  fourth  century  this 
trade  by  the  Bed  Sea  began  to  suffer  from  the  competition  of 
Persia,  and  gradually  dwindled  away,  under  the  later  Empe- 
rors of  the  East,  until  the  Arab  conquest  of  Egypt.  In  the 
reign  of  Justinian  we  have  evidence  that  the  trade  by  sea  still 
continued,  in  the  travels  of  ''  Cosmas  the  Egyptian,"  who 
wrote  an  important  work  called  Typographia  Christiana. 
After  the  subjugation  of  Egypt  and  Persia  by  the  Moslem, 
the  entire  Eastern  trade  fell  into  Arab  hands,  and  for  a  time* 
as  I  have  said,  it  was  prosecuted  with  a  vigour  and  intrepidity 
hitherto  unknown.  Expressly  with  a  view  to  encourage  this 
traffic,  Khalif  Omar  founded  the  city  of  Busrah,  between  the 
Persian  gulf  and  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  great  rivers 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  From  that  date  we  have  numerous 
accounts  of  merchants  and  travellers  voyaging  to  and  fro 
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oyer  the  Indian  seas.  Masudi,  in  his  great  work  called  the 
Moroudj-al-dzeheb,  takes  the  first  place  among  these  geogra- 
phers,  but  there  were  others  mnch  earlier  in  date.  Some  years 
since,  M.  Stanislas  Julien  published  a  translation  of  a  Budd- 
hist work»  which  recounts  the  wanderings  of  Hiouen-thsang, 
who  set  out  in  the  year  629  A.D.  to  examine  the  condition  of 
those  disciples  of  his  creed  resident  in  India  and  the  Eastern 
islands.  For  seventeen  years  he  wandered  up  and  down,  on 
his  pious  pilgrimage.  Starting  from  Liang-tcheou,  in  the 
north-west .  of  China,  this  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Buddha 
made  his  way  overland  to  Peshawur,  a  journey  which  we  are 
now  just  attempting  to  repeat ;  thence  to  Eashmere ;  thence, 
turning  southward,  to  Benares ;  through  north-east  Bengal, 
to  the  delta  of  the  Ganges ;  southward  still,  along  the  coast, 
to  Madras.  Then  back,  northwards  and  westerly,  to  Malwa, 
through  Sindb,  Moultan,  and  at  length  home.  This  voyage, 
which  tells  us  somewhat  of  countries  that  no  civilized  man 
has  since  visited,  is  eminently  Chinese  in  character :  minute 
to  a  singular  degree,  and  apptcrently  precise.  Mr.  Fergusson, 
in  bis  most  valuable  work  upon  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship, 
has  drawn  very  freely  from  this  interesting  diary. 

Another  voyage,  as  early  in  date  as  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century,  is  that  of  Soliman,  which  has  been  several 
times  translated  into  French  and  English.  M.  Benaud's 
edition^  published  in  1845,  consists  of  two  parts,  first,  the 
writing  of  Soliman  himself,  and,  second,  the  commentary 
upon  it,  almost  contemporaneous,  published  by  Abu  Said 
Hassan.  To  these  two  authors  we  are  indebted  for  a  vast 
amount  of  information  relating  to  the  ancient  divisions  of 
India  and  the  far  East  Soliman  set  sail  from  the  Persian 
gulf  for  Quilon,  which  he  reached  after  one  month's  voyage. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  islands  of  Lendjebalous,  which 
M.  Alfred  Maury  concludes  to  be  the  Nicobar  isles.  Thence, 
touching  at  various  places,  he  passed  to  Sumatra  and  Java, 
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and,  proceediDg  fortlier,  reached  (probably)  Siam,  and  Cochin 
China ; — throughout  the  record  of  his  voyage  we  find  evidence 
of  a  most  extensive  commerce  between  the  Persian  gulf  and 
the  remotest  kingdoms  of  the  East. 

In  the  year  1324,  Ibn  Batuta,  the  most  active  and  diligent 
of  Arab  or  Moorish  travellers,  set  out  from  Tangier,  with  a 
primary  object  of  making  his  Haj,  or  pilgrimage,  to  Mecca, 
and  a  secondary  desire  to  see  the  world.  The  book  in  which 
he  has  recorded  his  adventures,  is  fiill  of  interest,  not 
altogether  void  of  the  droll  extravagance  of  which  I  shall 
give  some  examples  in  speaking  of  Abd-er-Bazzak,  the  Persian 
voyager,  but  very  much  more  useful  to  later  students  than  is 
that  curious  work.  Wandering  from  Tangier  to  Egypt,  from 
thence  to  Arabia,  and  onwards  to  Hindostan,  Ibn  Batuta  at 
length  found  himself  at  Delhi,  high  in  favour  of  the  tyrant 
Sultan  Mohammed,  whose  cruelty  was  destined  to  break  up 
the  monarchy  bequeathed  him  by  his  father.  From  this 
position  the  traveller  escaped  by  accepting  a  post  of  honour 
in  an  embassy  despatched  by  the  sultan  to  the  emperor  of 
China,  whither  he  attempted  to  proceed  by  ship  from  Calicut, 
A.D.  1842.  But  before  the  coast  was  gained  his  party  was 
attacked  by  rebels,  every  member  of  it  slain  except  himself, 
and  he  compelled  to  return  alone  to  the  emperor.  The 
second  attempt  had  better  success.  After  a  long  and  in- 
teresting journey,  well  described,  he  reached  Calicut,  where 
the  Chinese  vessels  were  awaiting  his  arrival.  But,  while  in 
course  of  embarking,  a  cyclone  swept  the  harbour,  and  once 
more  Ibn  Batuta  found  himself  bereft  of  his  colleagues,  who 
were  drowned,  his  property,  which  was  sunk,  and  all  his 
wives,  who  were  carried  off  to  China,  amd  there  confiscated 
by  the  emperor  s  order.  The  Moorish  traveller  found  himself 
once  more  in  utter  poverty,  but  resigned  himself  to  fate. 
Not  the  least  curious  feature  in  the  lives  of  these  voyagers 
is  their  calmness  under  any  sufferings  that  do  not  actually 
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caose  bodily  pain^  and  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  their 
conduct.  One  would  have  expected  Ibn  Batuta  to  return 
once  more  among  his  friends^  and  borrow  or  beg  a  fresh 
outfit.  Not  so  does  he  act  Setting  sail  from  Hanavar^  he 
quietly  resumes  his  vagrant  life  of  former  days,  and^  in 
process  of  time,  turns  up  successively  at  the  Maldive  Islands, 
Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  China,  of  all  of  which  he  treats 
in  his  book,  whereof  a  translation  was  made  by  Professor  Lee 
of  Cambridge,  for  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee,  1829. 
£bn  Haukal  is  the  most  famous,  perhaps,  of  Arab  geo- 
graphers, probably  because  he  has  given  more  trouble  to  the 
commentators  than  any  other  of  them.  But  his  Itinerary, 
called  the  Masalek  Memalek,  is  very  uninteresting.  It 
lacks  the  life  and  spirit  of  these  other  countrymen  of 
his.  Amusing  it  cannot  be  called,  except  to  that  gifted 
mind  which  could  discern  entertainment  in  the  pages  of  a 
railway  guide ;  instructive  in  some  degree  it  may  have  been 
to  the  author's  contemporaries,  who  recognised  the  obso- 
lete or  distorted  names  which  now  drive  geographers  to 
despair.  It  gives,  as  a  rule,  neither  winds  nor  tides,  and 
never  latitude  or  longitude.  Its  barren  lists  of  distances  are 
neither  accurate  in  themselves,  nor  deducible  to  any  uniform 
standard.  Once  in  a  while  £bn  Haukal  throws  off  some 
such  hint  of  trade  as  "here  they  export  slaves  of  white 
"  complexion,"  or  "  here,  (at  Sirin,)  they  find  a  certain  thing 
"  called  mouhi,  resembling  fine  beaver,  or  raw  silk ;  it  rubs 
'*  itself  against  the  stones  on  the  sea  shore,  and  its  plumage 
"  or  down  comes  off,  which  the  people  gather  and  weave 
''into  garments,  which  cost  above  a  thousand  dinars.'* 
Ebn  Haukal  was  only  acquainted  with  the  coast  towns  of 
Hindostan,  and  his  idea  of  the  interior  was  of  a  desert,  which 
the  natives  alone  could  enter,  so  full  of  danger  was  it.  In 
this  desert  lay  the  city  of  Canooj,  and  past  this  stretched  the 
Oheen  Macheen,  "  beyond  which  no  man  passes." 
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As  an  example  of  the  tone  or  manner  of  an  Oriental 
traveller,  I  cannot  find  a  more  characteristic  author  than 
Ahd-er-Razzak,  the  son  of  Ishak,  a  Persian-Arab  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  I  will  very  briefly  trace  his  route,  and  then 
comment  upon  his  manner  of  viewing  the  events  and  wonders 
he  beheld.  Abd-er-Sazzak,  was  bom  at  Herat,  in  A.D. 
1413,  and  at  twenty-four  years  of  age  entered  the  service 
of  Shah  Rukh.  Four  years  afterwards  he  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  India,  and  of  this  voyage  he  has  left  a  detailed 
account.  After  his  return  he  was  employed  in  various 
diplomatic  services  by  the  Shah  and  the  Sultan  Abu  Said. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  sheikh  of  the  monastery  of 
Mirza  Shah  Eukh,  at  Herat. 

Abd-er-Seizzak  left  his  native  town,  January  13th,  1441, 
the  first  day  of  Samazan,  by  the  Kohistan  route.  Eighteen 
days  after,  he  reached  Ejrman,  where  the  devout  Moslem 
paused  for  the  feast.  On  the  fifth  day  of  Schewah,  February 
16th,  he  quitted  Kirman,  and,  a  fortnight  afterwards,  arrived 
at  Ormuz,  then  a  commercial  centre  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance— *'  There,"  says  the  traveller,  *'  merchants  of  seven 
"  climates,  Egypt,  Syria,  Roum,  Azez-bijan,  Irak-Arabi, 
"  Irak-adjemi, — the  provinces  of  Ears,  Khorassan,  Ma-wara- 
"  Amahar,  Turkistan,  the  kingdom  of  Kipchak  in  Tartary, 
"  of  the  Kalmucks,  of  China  and  Cochin  China,  and  the  city 
"  of  Pekin,  all  make  their  way.  They  bring  hither  those 
"  rare  and  precious  articles  which  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
'*  rains  have  combined  to  bring  to  perfection,  and  which  are 
'*  capable  of  being  transported  by  sea.  Travellers  from  all 
"  quarters  resort  hither,  and  for  all  merchandise,  except  gold 
"  and  silver,  a  tenth  of  the  value  is  paid  by  way  of  duty." 

From  Ormuz,  which  our  traveller  is  nevep^ired  of  praising, 
he  set  sail  for  India,  but  was  compelled  by  stress  of  weather 
to  put  in  at  Muscat,  where  all  the  party  lay  several  months 
in  terrible  anguish  of  mind  and  body.     Here  died  the  elder 
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brother  of  Abd-er-Razzak.  At  lengthy  in  May,  1442,  he  was 
carried  aboard  a  vessel  bound  for  Calicut,  and,  after  a  voyage 
of  eighteen  days,  reached  that  city. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  ambassador  does  not  appear 

to  have  been  well  received  by  the  Sameri,  or  king  of  Calicut, 

although  that  monarch  lay  under  great  obligations  to  the 

Shah  of  Persia.    But  sovereign  and  people  are  spoken  of 

with  contempt  by  Abd-er-B^zak ;  the  latter  are  more  like 

dsTils   than  men,   too   dreadful    to  dream  about,   and  the 

monarch  is  described  as  a  worthy  ruler  of  such  black  and 

naked  fiends.     He  admits  a  few  good  qualities  they  possess, 

sach   as  honesty  and  courage,  but  evidently   dislikes  the 

country.   His  position  here  was  indeed  embarrassing,  slighted 

by  the  sovereign,  and  bitterly  disliking  every  native  of  the 

country.    After  some  weeks'  discomfort,  a  message  arrived 

from  the  King  of  Vijanagar*  begging  the  Persian  embassy  to 

visit  his  court.      With  permission  of  the  Sameri,  Abd-er- 

Razzak   accepted   the  invitation.      Departing  by  sea  from 

Calicut,  he  landed  at  the  port  of  Mangalor,  whence,  after  a 

stay  of  two  or  three  days,  he  proceeded  inland  to  the  capital, 

remarking  on  the  way  two  enormous  temples,  one  of  cast 

bronze,  and  the  other  built  of  some  blue  stone.    Our  traveller 

is  excessively  enthusiastic  about  the  women  of  Belloor  and 

Vijanagar.     He  compares  them  to  several  products  of  the 

earth  and  sky,  roses,  pomegranates,  moons,  and  houris.    This 

subject  he  again  insists  upon  in  describing  the  festival  of 

Mahanadi,  at  which  he  was  present  in  a  place  of  honour. 

For  Abd*er-Bazzak  fared  better  at  the  court  of  Vijanagar 

than  at  Calicut.    The  king  gave  him  an  audience,  and  proved 

most  courteous,  supplying  him  daily  with  rice,  betel  nut, 

gold,  and  camphor  in  abundance.    But  after  some  months 

the  royal  favour  declined.     Some  merchants  of  Ormuz,  actu- 

*  The  lume  of  this  city  constantly  occnrs  in  Arah  writings  on  India.  The 
rninoaa  evidences  of  its  past  glory  stiU  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Taigabadrs, 
opposite  Anagandi. 
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ated  apparently  by  fears  for  their  trade  interests^  circulated  a 
report  that  Abd-er-Bazzak  had  no  credentials  from  the  Shah, 
nor  was  aught  in  fact  except  an  adventurer  On  this  the 
king's  tone  changed,  and  the  ambassador  shortly  aflerwards 
quitted  Vijanagar,  with  spirits  much  harassed  by  his  sncces- 
sive  misfortunes. 

He  set  out  on  the  return  journey  on  J  2th  Kaban  (Not.  5), 
1443,  and  on  8th  Zu'lkadah  (January  28th),  1444,  sailed 
from  Mangalore ;  after  a  terribly  bad  voyage  reached  Muscat 
in  March,  and,  on  a  day  very  white  in  Abd-er-Bazzak's  calen- 
dar, landed  again  at  Ormuz,  April  22nd,  1444.  According 
to  the  scheme  proposed,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  of  the  work 
in  which  this  voyage  is  narrated. 

The  author  commences  with  a  short  explanation  of  his 
hopes  in  publishing  the  book — ^viz.,  that  learned  men  will 
ponder  its  information,  and  approve  it.  He  then  magnilo- 
quently  refers  to  the  evidences  of  a  deity's  existence  in  the 
order  of  the  stars,  the  vastness  of  the  ocean,  and  many  other 
aspects  of  nature.  After  a  while  we  come  to  the  essential 
fragment  of  fact  contained  in  this  mountain  of  husk,  namely, 
that  he,  Abd-er-Bazzak,  "  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  Pro- 
"  vidence,  &c.,  &c.,"  was  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to 
undertake  a  voyage  to  India.  The  passages  that  follow,  telling 
of  his  journey  to  Ormuz,  and  the  description  of  that  wealthy 
port,  are  very  interesting.  But  the  sea  again  tempts  our 
excitable  traveller  into  rhapsodies  terribly  incoherent.  '*  As 
''soon  as  I  caught  sight  of  the  vessel,"  he  says,  "all  the 
"  terrors  of  the  sea  presented  themselves  before  me.  I  fell 
"  into  so  deep  a  swoon,  that  for  three  days  respiration  alone 
"  indicated  that  life  remained  within  me.  When  I  came  a 
"  little  to  myself,  the  merchants,  my  intimate  friends,  cried 
''  with  one  voice  that  the  time  for  navigation  was  passed.  *  * 
**  All  with  one  accord,  having  sacrificed  the  sum  which  they 
"  had  paid  for  freight  in  the  ships,  abandoned  their  project," 
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and  precipitately  leapt  ashore  at  Muscat.  At  this  moment, 
when  his  "  heart  was  crushed  like  glass,  and  the  mirror  of  his 
"  understanding  had  become  covered  with  rust,  in  consequence 
"  of  this  hurricane  of  painful  circumstances,"  our  brave  tra- 
veller heard  by  accident  a  merchant  speak  of  Herat,  at  the 
mention  of  which  august  city  he  "went  very  nearly  distracted." 
Hastily  requesting  the  merchant  to  pause  a  moment,  he 
plunged  into  poetry,  and  threw  off  the  following  verses  : — 

"  When  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  at  tho  hour  of  evening  prayer, 
"  I  sat  me  down  to  weep, 

"  I  recall  my  adventures,  the  recital  of  which  is  accompanied  by 
"unusual  sighs. 

"  At  the  remembrance  of  my  mistress  and  my  country,  I  weep  so 
"bitterly 

"  That  I  should  depriye  the  whole  world  of  the  trade  and  habit  of 
••  travelling. 

"  I  am  a  native  of  the  country  of  the  Arabs,  and  not  of  a  strange 
region." 

Our  voyager  is  excessively  poetical.    Every  circumstance 

of  his  txavels  suggests  a  copy  of  verses.     Speaking  of  the 

climate  of  Muscat  he  thus  delivers  himself: — 

*'  Soon  as  the  sun  shone  forth  from  the  height  of  heaven, 

*'  The  heart  of  stone  grew  hot  beneath  its  orb  ; 

"  The  horizon  was  so  much  scorched  up  by  its  rays 

"  That  the  heart  of  stone  became  soft  as  wax — 

"  The  bodies  of  the  fishes  at  the  hottom  of  the  fish-ponds 

"  Burned  like  the  silk  which  is  exposed  to  the  fire. 

"  Both  the  water  and  the  air  gave  out  so  burning  a  heat, 

"  That  the  fish  went  away  to  seek  refuge  in  the  fire. 

*'  In  the  plains  the  chase  became  a  matter  of  perfect  ease, 

"  For  the  desert  was  filled  with  wasted  gazelles," 

Then  he  falls  ill,  and  the  opportunity  is  not  neglected — 

"  I  am  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  weakness,  oh  my  friend  I  that  the 
"zephyr  carries  me  each  instant  from  one  climate  to  another,  like  the 
"  swell  of  the  wave. 

"  I  continue  no  longer  in  my  gay  position,  for  the  action  of  fate  has 
"  made  me  rise  and  fall,  like  the  cord  of  a  hydraulic  machine.*' 

Exquisitely  droll  is  the  poor  courtier's  description  of  his 
maladies.  He  exhausts  the  wealth  of  Oriental  metaphor  to 
express  his  sufferings,  and  when  this  resource  fails,  continues 
his  moaning  in  such  verses  as  I  have  quoted.    At  length. 
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"  regarding  the  past  as  haying  never  occurred/'  he  is  carried 

by  a  "  few  strong  men"  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  Hindostan, 

and^  without  loss  of  time^  turns  the  occasion  to  account,  and 

indulges  in  a  mountainous  feast  of  quotation,  hyperbole,  and 

verse. 

At  first  sight  of  the  natives  of  Calicut,  prose  fail^  him 

again :  he  bursts  into  awful  song.    They  are,  he  declares, 

"  ExtraordiOftry  beings,  neither  men  nor  devils ; 

"  At  sight  of  whom  the  mind  takes  alarm  I 

"  If  I  were  to  see  such  in  my  dreams 

"  My  heart  would  be  in  a  tremble  for  many  years ! 

**  I  have  had  love  passages  with  a  beauty  whose  face  was  like  the 
"  moou ;  but  I  could  never  fall  in  love  with  a  negress." 

The  last  strophe  is  not  to  be  surpassed. 

His  description  of  Calicut  and  its  people ;  of  his  voyage  to 
Yijanagar;  the  temple  at  Mangalore,  and  other  monuments 
existing  in  his  day,  are  all  exceedingly  valuable.  But  his 
poetic  vein  is  irrepressible.  Telling  us  of  the  great  temple 
at  Beloor,  he  remarks  that — 

'*  Since  its  head  shot  up  towards  the  skies,  that  vault,  previously 
"  without  stones  in  it,  now  seems  formed  of  them. 

"  Since  that  its  stones  have  rubbed  themselves  against  the  sun,  the 
"  gold  of  that  orb  has  taken  a  purer  alloy." 

Then  we  get  to  the  regions  of  sober  sense  again  on  reach- 
ing Vidjanagar,  where  the  traveller  beheld  certain  feasts,  and 
noted  down  some  events,  for  which  we  are  grateful  to  him. 
In  fact  he  behaves  like  a  sane  though  excitable  person  during 
his  stay  at  Vidjanagar.  But  he  recovers  his  wilder  self  on 
the  return  journey.  The  storm  that  overwhelms  his  vessel  in 
the  Persian  gulf  is  described  with  droll  vehemence,  but  even 
at  its  height  our  intrepid  author  does  not  neglect  the  muses. 
He  tells  us  that  "  the  planks  of  which  the  ship  was  composed, 
"  and  which  by  their  conformation  seemed  to  form  a  continu- 
*^  ous  line,  were  on  the  point  of  becoming  divided,  like  the 
'*  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  sailor  who,  with  respect  to  his 
''swimming,  might  be  compared  to  a  fish,  was  anxious  to 
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"  throw  himself  into  the  water  like  an  anchor.  The  captain, 
"  though  familiarised  with  the  navigation  of  all  the  seas,  shed 
*'  hitter  tears,  and  had  forgotten  all  his  science.  *  *  *  For 
"  myself,  in  this  situation,  with  tears  in  my  eyes  I  gave  my- 
"  self  up  for  lost.  Through  the  effect  of  the  stupor,  and  of 
'*  the  profound  sadness  to  which  I  began  a  prey,  I  remained, 
*'  like  the  sea,  with  my  lips  dry  and  my  eyes  moist."  Then 
he  betakes  himself  to  poetry — 

"  My  mind,  hitherto  so  strong,  was  like  the  ice  that  is  suddenly  ex- 
"posed  to  the  heat  of  the  mouth  of  Tamong;  even  now  my  heart  is 
*'  troubled  and  agitated,  as  is  the  fish  taken  out  of  fresh  water. 

"  May  the  torrent  of  destruction  overturn  the  edifice  of  fate,  which 
*'  thus  brings  in  successive  waves  the  waters  of  misfortune  upon  my 
"head." 

And  again,  in  prose  not  less  impressive : — *'  The  pure  water 
**  of  my  life  was  troubled  by  the  agitation  of  the  sea ;  and  the 
"  brilliant  mirror  of  my  ideas,  in  consequence  of  the  damp- 
''ness  of  the  water,  and  the  putrefaction  of  the  air,  was 
''  covered  with  rust.  Each  moment  that  the  pupils  of  my 
"  eyes  contemplated  that  muddy  water,  it  resembled,  through 
"  the  effect  of  my  extreme  alarm,  a  flaming  sword.  At  sight 
"  of  the  agitated  sea,  overset  by  the  tempestuous  winds,  I  drew 
''  firom  my  breast  an  icy  sigh ;  it  was  a  sharp  weapon,  which 
"  tore  my  very  soul." 

One  cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  traveller  who  has  left  such 
exquisite  fooling,  for  the  amusement  of  later  generations, 
reached  home  in  safety,  and  died  in  his  bed  at  a  ripe  age.  If 
any  member  of  the  Historic  Society  should  wish  to  make 
closer  acquaintance  with  this  droll  but  interesting  work,  I 
should  recommend  him  to  procure  Mr.  B.  H.  Major's  India 
in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  published  for  the  Hakluyt  Society, 
wherein  will  be  found  the  very  sympathetic  and  admirable 
translation  of  Abd-er-Bazzak's  itinerary  which  I  have  used 
for  quotation,  and  much  more  information  on  the  subject  of 
Oriental  voyages  to  India  from  which  I  have  quoted. 

It  is  singular  that  the  Malay  language  and  literature  have 
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attracted  so  little  attention  from  the  zealous  orientalists  of 
our  day.  Sanscrit,  Persian,  Ghine8e>  and  Hindustani  have 
their  unfailing  supply  of  enthusiastic  students,  but  with  the 
recent  death  of  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Malay  has  lost  its  sole 
champion  of  eminence.  Yet  is  this  a  language  vastly  impor- 
tant. What  is  the  Lingua  Franca  on  the  Mediterranean 
coasts,  that  is  the  Malay  throughout  the  farther  East.  It 
forms  an  universal  medium  for  communications  relating  to 
seafaring  matters.  It  is  the  natural  speech  of  some  millions 
of  people,  and  the  root-tongue  to  a  countless  population ;  and 
in  islands  or  countries  where  the  interior  dialect  has  changed 
almost  beyond  recognition  from  the  parent  stock,  it  is  still  an 
intelligible  language  on  the  seaboard.  If  one  take  a  map, 
and  roughly  estimate  the  area  over  which  Malayan  is  the  sole 
tongue, — pure  Malayan  that  is, — one  may  indeed  deny  the 
importance  of  its  study ;  but  on  extending  our  view  over  that 
larger  space  where,  though  not  universal,  it  forms  the  current 
language,  that  into  which  the  aboriginal  tongue,  or  dialect^ 
is  naturally  interpreted, — one  cannot  but  feel  surprise  that 
more  regard  has  not  been  paid  to  it.  The  first  category  is 
short  enough — ^Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Celebes,  are  the  only 
countries  of  size  and  importance  of  which  it  can  be  said  that 
Malay  is  the  sole  language  in  use ;  and  even  this  assertion 
must  be  received  with  a  great  deal  of  qualification.  But  in 
the  second  category  must  be  reckoned  the  whole  Indian 
Archipelago,  from  Achen  Head  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  philologist,  examining  the  languages  of 
the  Philippines,  of  New  Zealand,  Australia,  all  the  islands,  I 
believe,  between  the  Sandwich  Isles  and  the  Marquesas,  will 
find  that  their  root  lies  bedded  in  the  Malay.  The  mere 
extent  of  land  and  water  where  their  tongue  still  bears 
evidence  to  the  energy  and  courage  of  these  rovers,  is  prob- 
ably little  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  world's  area,  though  the 
population  there  dwelling  is  of  course  quite  out  of  proportion 
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to  the  space  it  occapies.  And  we  do  not  yet  find  any  token 
of  its  dying  out  in  favour  of  another  speech.  The  Chinese 
are  indeed  pressing  hard  upon  those  less  earnest  races 
inhabiting  the  south-east  of  Asia;  indeed  one  can  already 
foresee  a  time  when  the  Celestials  will  regain  that  importance 
throughout  the  Malayan  countries,  which,  in  their  latest 
strongholds,  they  only  lost  a  century  ago.  But  this  language 
does  not  seem  to  threaten  the  native  tongue,  nor,  looking  at 
its  singular  difficulties  of  grammar  and  pronunciation,  can 
we  believe  it  ever  likely  to  supersede,  in  European  favour, 
the  simple  and  melodious  Malay.  We  know  that  even  to 
this  day,  there  are  villages  about  tlie  foot  of  Slina  Balu,  in 
Borneo,  where  Chinese  is  commonly  spoken  side  by  side  with 
the  native  dialect,  but  those  who  use  the  foreign  speech  are 
themselves  descendants  of  the  old  Chinese  settlers,  driven  out 
for  the  most  part,  or  murdered,  by  the  present  sultan's  grand- 
father. •  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Chinese  has  anywhere 
triumphed  over  the  Malay,  or  even  the  Javanese,  but  one 
day's  stroll  through  Singapore  or  Pulo  Fenang,  will  shew  the 
traveller  what  rapid  strides  the  latter  easy  tongue  is  making 
even  among  foreign  immigrants. 

Unquestionably  the  Malay  is  a  language  most  important, 
as  the  current  medium  along  the  seaboard  from  Aden  to 
Japan ;  in  which  lattet  country,  I  believe,  very  many  of  its 
words  have  been  naturalised ;  if  indeed  the  Japanese  is  not, 
as  some  have  fancied,  to  be  reckoned  among  those  countless 
tongues  which  spring  from  the  Malayan  stock.  I  once 
escaped  from  a  disagreeable  position  at  Eandy,  by  addressing 
a  few  words  of  Malay  to  the  hostile  mob,  and  I  have  heard  a 
negro  at  Panama  interlarding  Malay  words  in  his  discourse — 
apparently  with  the  understanding  of  his  hearers. 

But  the  number  of  persons  who  have  made  a  real  study  of 
this  spreading  tongue  is  very  few.     I  never  heard  of  any 
scholar  in  this  generation,  except  the  late  Mr.  Crawford,  who 
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oould  write  or  even  read  it  with  fluency.  Sir  James  Brooke, 
the  most  perfect  master  of  its  elegant  inflections,  equally  with 
its  most  pedantic  complications,  could  not;  or  else  he  did 
not  care  to  take  the  trouble  even  in  very  simple  communica- 
tions. He  always  had  his  letters  read  to  him  by  a  native 
secretary.  But  the  explanation  ofiered  sounds  reasonable 
enough.  '^  Why  undertake  a  most  laborious  study  which  can 
"  never  be  turned  to  profit  ?  "  people  say.  "  Why  learn  to 
*'  read  a  language  which  has  no  literature  ?  "  This  reproach 
is  constantly  cast  at  the  Malay,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  a  certain  degree  of  truth  almost  justifies  it.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  all  known  manuscripts  in  this  language  were 
brought  together,  and  the  little  pile  compared  with  such  a 
mountain  of  parchment  as  Arab,  Hindu,  Persian,  or  Chinese 
could  easily  erect,  our  Malay  library  would  appear  very  small 
in  quantity,  and  rather  uncouth  in  style  or  character.  This 
is  not  a  literary  people.  Its  signs  of  writing  are  all  borrowed ; 
its  very  words,  expressive  of  abstract  ideas,  are  for  the  most 
part  stolen,  from  Arabic,  Persian,  or  Hindu.  English,  in 
later  years,  has  contributed  several  expressions  to  the  Malay 
vocabulary.  But  there  are  important  works  in  this  language, 
though  few  in  number,  and  almost  exclusively  confined  to  one 
subject — sea  travel.  This  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  race. 
The  Annals,  some  stories  from  the  Arabian  Nighis,  some 
heroic  poems,  a  very  few  treatises  upon  minor  points  of  religion, 
and  certain  works  containing  laws  of  the  various  kingdoms, 
are  the  sole  exceptions  that  I  know  of.  I  am  speaking  of 
pure  Malay;  in  the  Javanese  dialect  there  is,  I  believe,  a 
considerable  number  of  original  works,  and  the  same  may  be 
perhaps  the  case  in  some  other  countries. 

But  the  genius  of  the  race,  well  shown  in  the  title  or  name 
they  arrogate, — "  orang  laut,'*  men  of  the  sea,* — is  essentially 

*  ThiB  ezpresaon  was  once  applied  almost  exdasWely  to  the  piratioal  peoples. 
Of  later  years,  aU  Malays  hare  laid  claim  to  it. 
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maritime  and  adventoroas.  Hence  the  commonest  works 
that  have  been  written  in  their  language, — or,  at  least,  that 
haye  sarvived  the  great  confasion  which  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years  has  inyolved  this  people  in  its  various  seats, — 
treat  of  voyages  and  of  wonders  beyond  sea,  of  currents  and 
miracles,  of  products  and  saints,  of  trade  and  supernatural 
marvels.  There  is  not  less  of  the  latter  element  here  than  in 
the  Arabic  and  Persian  geographies,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  more  of  the  information  useful  to  practical  men. 
The  Malay  is  unmistakeably  a  sailor,  and,  when  the  fortune 
of  his  race  was  at  its  apogee,  when  the  thirteen  kingdoms 
flourished  in  a  certain  barbarous  order  and  civilisation,  he 
was  unmistakeably  a  great  merchant.  These  facts  are  con- 
stantly impressed  upon  one  in  hearing  the  story  of  this 
"  Nicodah  "  or  that,  preserved  to  our  day.  When  one  takes 
up  a  Mesalek  Memalek,  or  the  periplus  of  some  renowned 
Arab  or  Persian,  Ebn  Haukal,  Edrisi,  or  Moustouffi,  one  is 
frequently  puzzled  to  understand  in  what  capacity  the  geo- 
grapher made  his  travels,  but  there  is  not  such  probability  of 
error  as  regards  the  very  few  Malay  travellers  whose  works 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  former  class  consisted  of 
persons,  very  enthusiastic  no  doubt,  and  excessively  hard- 
working, but  essentially  philosophic, — to  that  degree  that 
a  &ct  is  of  the  same  value  to  them  whether  useful  or 
not; — the  other,  of  sharp,  business-like  men,  credulous  as 
children, — much  more  so  than  the  others, — about  matters  out- 
side their  own  line,  such  as  the  doings  of  Solomon  in  bygone 
days,  and  the  habits  of  supernatural  beings  at  the  present 
time,  but  full  of  practical  wisdom  as  to  the  things  of  every- 
day life.  There  is  in  them  also  a  vein  of  humour,  or  what  I 
cannot  but  fancy  to  have  been  meant  as  such,  wholly  absent 
from  their  more  pretentious  models.  Ebn  Haukal  had  heard 
of  the  Bomans,  and  perhaps,  though  his  orthodoxy  would  not 
allow  him  to  confess  the  truth,  knew  a  good  deal  about  them, 
02 
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and  about  the  Greeks  also ;  Nicodah  Mummin  was  profoundly 
ignorant  of  these  matters^  but^  en  revanche y  he  was  infinitely 
better  '*  up "  m  the  doings  of  jins  and  sorcerers.  Ebn 
Haukal  cared  nothing  about  winds  and  currents,  apparently 
conceiving  that  only  two  seas  existed  on  the  earth's  surface, 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian,  whilst  Soliman  enume- 
rates seven  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  and  China; 
Nicodah  Mummin  apparently  considered  that  his  main  duty 
lay  in  setting  down  rules  for  sailing  in  given  waters,  rules  for 
trading  in  given  localities,  and  general  hints  about  things 
useful  to  be  known  by  the  sailor  and  the  merchant. 

The  misfortune  is  that  these  MSS.  are  so  very  few,  and  so 
ill  written.  The  Malays  never  had  a  national  alphabet,  and, 
these  many  centuries  past,  they  have  been  corrupting  their 
spoken  language,  taking  words  from  every  nation  with  which 
they  have  come  in  contact.  The  lontars  of  the  several  states, 
codes  of  law  and  custom,  which  have  great  authority  in  many 
parts ; — the  celebrated  "  Malay  Annals,"  translated  by  Dr. 
Leyden ; — and  various  editions  of  the  voyages  of  Sawira 
Gading,  the  heaven-descended  hero  of  this  nation — are  almost 
all  the  works  of  any  antiquity  which  have  been  made  known 
to  Europe.  Many  more  exist,  of  which  the  names  will  be 
found  in  Dr.  Leyden's  list,  Marsdens,  and  other  Malay 
scholars',  but  few  of  them  have  been  translated.  Indeed,  if 
one  credit  the  opinion  of  the  late  Bajah  Brooke,  than  whom 
no  better  authority  could  possibly  be  found,  there  are  more 
titles  current  and  accepted  than  there  are  written  works,  but 
I  myself  have  seen  manuscripts  in  Malay  hands,  and  have 
heard  passages  from  them  read  for  the  amusement  and  in- 
struction of  my  crew,  which,  I  feel  quite  sure,  would  be  found 
of  vast  interest  and  importance  to  English  geographers.  One 
in  especial  I  recollect,  which  treated,  either  as  a  main  subject 
or  episodically,  of  the  invasion  of  Java  by  Malays,  A.D.  1400, 
find  the  destruction  of  the  great  city  Mudjophite— if  I  rightly 
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remember  the  name.  Bat,  as  has  been  said^  there  are  too  few 
persons  interested  in  the  Malay  language  or  literatore,  and  a 
pressing  danger  exists  that  we  may  lose  some  or  all  of  these 
corioas  records. 

And  this  consideration  brings  me  to  the  last  point  on  which 
I  would  touch.  Of  all  towns  of  the  world  Liverpool  has  the 
most  widely  extended  commerce.  Your  ships  sail  to  every 
quarter^  bearing  in  many  cases  citizens  of  intelligence  resident 
among  you,  who  go  out  on  their  own  business,  not  pressed 
for  time,  nor  too  much  engaged  with  the  details  of  that  trans- 
action which  has  necessitated  their  presence.  Such  gentlemen 
I  have  met,  pleasantly  wandering  up  and  down  the  Eastern 
conntries,  surveying  their  natural  objects  of  interest,  and  ob- 
serving with  no  unintelligent  eye  the  various  records  of 
antiquity  which  from  time  to  time  they  encounter.  Unfortu- 
nately these  gentlemen,  though  amply  endowed  with  means 
to  further  geographical  or  historical  research,  do  not  generally 
possess  much  knowledge  of  the  special  objects  in  demand  by 
our  learned  societies,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  geo- 
graphical matters.  If  a  manuscript  be  offered  them  for  sale, 
as  frequently  happens,  they  look  rather  at  its  quality  as  a  work 
of  art  than  at  the  particular  interest  or  value  of  its  contents ; 
for  they  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  between  a  copy  of 
some  well-known  and  well-edited  manuscript  and  some  inestim- 
able treasure  that  has  not  hitherto  been  brought  before  the 
eyes  of  our  savans.  Besident  in  Liverpool,  they  have  not  the 
opportunity  to  keep  themselves  acquainted  with  the  progress 
of  geographical  research,  and  doubtless  let  slip  many  chances 
of  furthering  that  science  from  mere  ignorance  that  their  evi- 
dence would  be  of  value  in  regard  to  this  or  the  other  point. 
But  why  should  not  Liverpool  have  its  own  Geographical 
Society  ?  If  we  quit  the  special  ground  which  I  have  been 
treading  to-night,  there  will  be  seen  yet  stronger  proof  that 
sach  a  society  is  particularly  needed  in  your  town,  and  would 
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probablj  be  of  very  singular  servioe  to  the  general  cause. 
Tou  have  among  you  retired  seamen,  merchants,  and  others, 
whose  wanderings  in  the  pursuit  of  their  business  must  have 
made  them  acquainted  with  most  valuable  facts  in  geography 
and  ethnology.  Give  these  gentlemen  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  together,  of  discovering  gradually,  by  conversation 
and  debate  among  themselves,  by  hearing  the  crude  opinions 
of  other  people,  by  reading  the  discussions  of  our  London 
society,  what  it  is  that  our  learned  men  know,  what  they  seek 
to  discover,  and  where  they  hold  mistaken  views — I  have  no 
doubt  that  within  a  short  time  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Liverpool  would  take  very  high  ground  indeed,  especially  for 
the  practical  nature  of  its  discussions.  The  parent  body  in 
London,  headed  by  our  venerable  President,  would  greet  with 
most  cordial  welcome  its  young  sister.  In  Liverpool,  with  a 
few  of  your  leading  merchants  on  the  list  of  members,  geo- 
graphical science  would  make  rapid  strides.  What  country 
in  the  world  is  unvisited  by  their  ships  ?  If  the  captains, 
clerks,  doctors,  supercargoes,  and  other  officers  of  intelligence, 
had  orders  to  gather  information,  from  all  sources  open  to 
them,  on  the  phenomena  of  nature,  the  characteristics  of  the 
land,  the  peculiarities  of  the  race,  in  every  clime  to  which 
they  travelled,  we  might  with  reason  expect  the  most  valuable 
result  from  their  enquiries.  At  present  such  men  are  like 
children  wandering  in  a  realm  that  teems  with  precious  stones. 
They  know  not  what  to  search  for ;  they  toss  aside  some  gem 
of  priceless  merit  to  secure  a  tawdry  pebble,  or  preserve 
pebble  and  gem  alike  with  equal  care,  knowing  neither  the 
value  of  the  one  nor  the  worthlessness  of  the  other.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  suggestion  only  was  needed  to  induce  the 
formation  of  such  a  society,  which  would  bring  not  only 
increased  honour  to  your  town,  but  besides,  a  lasting  benefit 
to  the  cause  of  science. 


ABCH^OLOGr  IN  THE  MERSEY  DISTRICT, 

1868. 

By  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith. 
(RSAO  16th  Apbil,  1869.) 


No  general  remarks  are  requisite  in  relation  to  oar  limited 
archsBological  doings  daring  the  past  twelvemonth,  which  will 
speak  for  themselves. 

Roman  Coin  at  Parkgate. 

A  labouring  man  recently  turned  out  of  the  soil,  in  an 
arable  field  in  the  vicinity  of  Parkgate,  a  second-brass  coin 
of  ClaudiuB  Gm%ar^  reverse  libbrtas,  avo;  in  the  field  a 
figure  of  Liberty  standing. 

The  occurrence  of  even  an  odd  coin  of  Roman  fabrication 
is  noteworthy  in  these  sceptical  days,  when  even  Roman  know- 
ledge as  well  as  utilization  of  our  shores  is  denied  by  some 
local  writers.  The  above  incident  adds  a  small  but  useful  link 
to  the  growing  chain  of  evidence  utterly  condemnatory  of  such 
a  groundless  theory. 


ExcavatioHB  at  Wilderspool,  near  Warrington,  1868. 

Dr.  Eendrick,  of  Warrington,  has  kindly  furnished  the 
following  account : — ''The  excavations  at  Wilderspool,  near 
"Warrington,  have  been  carried  on  extensively  during  the 
"year  1868,  and  the  increasing  quantity  of  Roman  remains 
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''found  there  daring  this  period  fiimiBfaes  undoubted  oonfir- 
''mation  of  Dr.  Bobson's  idea,  that  this  is  really  the  site 
''of  the  'Condate'  of  the  2nd  and  10th  Itinera  of  Antonine, 
"which  here  crossed  at  right  angles.  A  map  of  the  dis- 
"  triot  has  become  necessary  to  any  particular  description  of 
"  the  excavations  at  Wilderspool,  and  before  the  commence- 
"ment  of  the  next  session  of  the  Historic  Society  it  is  my 
"  intention  to  have  one  made  upon  a  sufficiently  large  scale 
"for  present  and  future  reference.  On  this  occasion  I  shall 
"restrict  my  remarks  to  an  enumeration  of  the  Boman 
"remains  which  have  been  found  here  during  the  year  1868. 

"Fragments  of  Boman  pottery  have  been  exhumed  in  large 
"  quantities,  but  the  only  entire  specimen  is  a  small  hand- 
"lamp,  bearing  on  its  base  the  letters  'f.foca.'  The  chief  of 
"these  fragments  are  of  the  ordinary  coarse  structure  and 
"material,  but  there  are  also  specimens  of  the  blackened  or 
"  Upchurch  ware,  and  of  the  finer  sort,  known  as  Samian. 
"  Of  these  last  the  chief  ornamentation  consists  of  hunting 
"scenes  and  floral  devices,  representations  of  the  human 
"figure  being  rare.  In  every  other  respect  the  specimens 
"  resemble  the  ordinary  relics  of  Samian  ware. 

"At  an  interval  of  a  few  months  the  base  and  capital  of  a 
"  large  stone  pillar  were  exhumed,  which  may  have  formed 
"  part  of  an  outer  portico  or  door-way.  Although  the  design 
"is  massive  and  bold,  the  execution  is  rude,  marks  of  the 
"  pick-axe  being  visible  on  the  surface,  which  is  thus  appa- 
"  rently  left  unfinished. 

"  The  small  hand-lamp,  alluded  to  above,  is  the  only  entire 
"specimen;  it  still  retains  the  stains  occasioned  by  the  over- 
"  flow  of  the  oil  with  which  it  was  formerly  filled. 

"  There  is  a  great  demand  for  the  sand  of  the  locality  for 
^'building  purposes,  afibrding  every  prospect  of  these  interest- 
"ing  excavations  being  carried  on  vigorously  in  future,  to  the 
"  great  satisfaction  of  our  local  archoeologists." 
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HIST.  BOC,  of  L.  k  C. 


UNPUBLISHED    SEAL 
OF    THE    CONSISTORY    COURT    OF    ST.    ASAPH. 


In  the  possession  ofW.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  Esq.,  Chester. 
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Occurrence  of  a  Mediaval  Seal, 

The  descendant  of  an  ancient  but  decayed  Welsh  family^ 
for  some  time  resident  in  Liverpool,  being  in  very  straitened 
circamstances,  lately  disposed  of  to  Mr.  J.  Harris  Gibson,  a 
brass  seal,  which  this  gentleman  has  kindly  brought  under 
my  notice  for  publication,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its 
preservation  as  an  heir  loom  in  a  private  family  for  a  lengthened 
period.  In  common  with  the  eccentric  Mr.  Micawber,  anti- 
quaries are  always  looking  "  for  something  to  turn  up/'  and 
this  object  thus  rescued  from  oblivion,  or  the  not  improbable 
crucible,  is  as  virtually  unearthed  as  if  dug  from  under  a 
dozen  feet  of  soil.  The  seal  is  in  excellent  preservation, 
produces  a  good  impression,  and  measures,  as  represented, 
2}  inches  in  length  by  nearly  2  inches  in  breadth.  The 
inscription  round  the  rim  runs — 

|{|    SIGILLVM     CVRTE     CONS     DIOCESIS     ASSAFHEN, 

{the  seal  of  the  Consistory  Court  of  St.  Asaph),  the  inter- 
stices between  the  words  being  occupied  by  trefoils.  The 
field  comprises  three  compartments  :  in  the  centre  the  Judge 
sits  under  a  canopy,  robed,  his  left  hand  resting  upon  a 
clasped  volume,  roses  and  trefoils  here  occupying  the  inter- 
stices. Above  is  a  little  scroll  ornament,  and  below  appears 
the  coat  of  arms  of  this  official,  charged  with  a  chevron 
between  three  stags*  heads  affront ies,  with  the  date  of  1571 
on  top,  much  like  the  dates  of  Elizabeth's  coins ;  but  in  this 
instance  the  arms  divide  the  figures,  two  appearing  to  the 
left  and  the  others  to  the  right  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
eoat,  which  Mr.  Ffonlkes  informs  me  is  that  of  a  descendant 
of  Jarddnr,  Lord  of  Lleehwydwcha. 

British  seals  are  rarely  found  dated  anteriorly  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  enquiries  upon  the  subject  in  the 
useful  pages  of  'Sotes  and  Queries,  vol.  xii,  third  series, 
1867,  have  only  educed  mention  of  two  personal  ones  or 
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autAeniics,  viz.^  one  of  Thomas  de  Beaachamp,  1344^  and 
one  of  gilded  steel,  with  folding  handle^  and  manufactured  for 
a  member  of  the  Stur  family.  Even  of  ecclesiastical  dated 
seals  but  few  specimens  are  known^  the  chief  of  these 
appertaining  respectively  to  St.  Augustine's  Abbey,  at  Can- 
terbury (the  first  year  of  Richard,  King  of  England),  1J89; 
Norwich,  1258;  Winchester  Cathedral,  1294;  Cottingham 
Abbey,  Yorkshire,  1322;  Romney,  1358  (appearing  as  1538, 
but  the  middle  figures  are  believed  to  have  been  by  some 
accident  transposed) ;  Aberdeen,  double  seal,  1430 ;  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  counter  seal,  1640;  Presbytery 
of  Linlithgow,  1583.  Upon  the  earliest  of  these  examples 
the  date  appears  in  words ;  in  the  succeeding  ones,  letters  are 
employed ;  and  in  the  later,  figures. 

In  the  national  coinage,  dates  first  appear  on  the  mintage 
of  Edward  the  Sixth  (1547—1553),  the  first  known  with  a 
date  being  a  testoon  bearing,  in  letters,  1549.  Numbers  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  introduced  before  the  time  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  a  sixpence  of  theirs  being  thus  dated  in  1554. 

Taking  all  circumstances  into  account,  the  tardiness  of 
our  ancestors  in  adopting  the  French  custom  of  recording  the 
year  of  manufacture  on  coins  and  seals  is  remarkable  and 
apparently  unaccountable. 

The  head  of  the  Consistory  Court  of  St  Asaph,  at  the 
period  in  question,  would  doubtlessly  be  Thos.  Davies,  D.D., 
the  Diocesan,  who  held  the  see  1662 — 1573,  and  was  bom  at 
Llanbedr-y-Cennen,  near  Conway.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to 
know  that  this  interesting  Welsh  seal  is  now  in  possession  of 
W.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  Esq.,  of  Chester,  an  ardent  collector  of 
all  remains  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  Principality. 


Miscellaneous  Objects. 
Mr.  H.  G.   Boom  Thompson   exhibited   at  one   of  our 
November  meetings  the  remains  of  a  curious  instmment  in 
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hard  stone,  lately  found  by  himself  in  a  deep  drainage- 
cutting,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  below  the  level  of  Chat 
Moss,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  trace  of  culti- 
vation. The  article  is  about  one  inch  thick,  and  six  inches 
long,  narrow  at  one  extremity  but  gradually  broadening  out 
to  the  other,  but  at  this  end  is  much  fractured ;  if  edged  here 
it  h^  no  doubt  been  a  primitive  adze  or  hatchet. 

The  same  gentleman  showed  a  Hal/Shilling  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  dated  1580,  a  year  in  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Hawkins's  synoptical  table  of  the  reign,  the  only  pieces  issued 
firom  the  mint  were  half-shillings  and  quarter-shillings,  since 
better  known  as  sixpences  and  three-penny  pieces.  The  first 
coinage  of  Elizabeth  contained  no  half  shillings,  but  com- 
mencing with  1561  the  denomination  was  so  regularly  issued 
that  Mr.  Hawkins  makes  it  the  standard  of  his  synopsis  of 
this  long  reign.  The  mint-mark  in  this  example  is  a  plain 
cross,  a  device  used  from  1577  to  1581.  The  coin  was  met 
with  at  Hurst  Hall,  ten  miles  north-westward  of  Manchester, 
a  Tudor  mansion  now  converted  into  a  farm-house,  but  occu- 
pied by  successive  members  of  one  family  for  the  last  century 
and  a  half.  The  portion  of  the  park  grounds  where  it  was 
unearthed  (8  inches  deep),  had  not  previously  been  ploughed 
within  memory  of  the  residents. 

The  writer,  whilst  bathing  last  August,  picked  from  the 
beach  opposite  North  Egremont  a  well  formed  arrow-point  in 
bluish  flint,  one  and  a  half  inches  long  and  of  oval  shape. 
Though  evidently  much  abraded  through  long  exposure  to 
tidal  action  among  the  pebbles,  it  still  exhibits  the  remains  of 
a  barb  on  either  side.  This  object  has  no  doubt  been  washed 
from  the  debris  of  the  adjacent  clay  bank  now  protected  by 
the  river  walL 


Pboduce  of  the  Sea-beach  of  Cheshire. 
The  absence  of  propitious  winds  in  connection  with  mode* 
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rately  high  tides  during  the  past  year  has  resulted  in  a  very 
meagre  show  of  relics,  the  larger  portion  of  which  have  been 
added  to  the  collection  of  Mr.  Charles  Potter. 

The  waste  of  the  sand-brows  between  the  house  of  Mr.  Shaw 
at  Great  Meols  and  the  Leasowe  embankment  continues  as 
yet  unabated,  but  at  the  former  or  westward  point  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  steady  extension  of  the  Hoyle  bank,  now 
stealing  opposite  so  as  to  be  fast  replacing  the  old  "  Dove'*  or 
"Drinkwater"  spit  of  half  a  century  ago,  will  eflfect  ere  long  a 
sensibly  protective  influence.  In  this  case  a  great  diminution 
of  the  medisBval  objects  must  be  looked  for,  whilst  the  inte- 
resting and  valuable  Saxon  ones  may  never  more  occur 
through  tidal  exposure,  and  only  be  met  with  as  the  result  of 
incidental  delving. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  report,  notice  should  be  taken, 
in  the  interests  of  truth,  of  a  most  mendacious  little  publica- 
tion purporting  to  be  a  ''Guide  to  Hoylake,  the  Hoylake 
Bailway  and  neighbourhood,  by  Braithwaite  Poole,"  issued  in 
this  town  within  the  last  two  years.  Soon  after  appearance 
the  author  received  a  well-merited  castigation  at  the  hands 
of  a  contributor  to  a  local  and  critical  journal,  but  the  writer 
of  the  article  not  being  scientific  has  left  unnoticed  many 
capital  points,  which  will  be  touched  upon  in  their  order. 
Instead  of  proving  a  Guide,  the  work 

"  Leads  to  bewilder  and  dazzles  to  blind/' 

and,  possessing  far  more  false  statements  than  pages,  is  aptly 
defined  in  that  severest  of  critiques,  "  All  that  is  new  is  not 
''  true,  and  what  is  true  is  not  new."  In  short,  its  publication 
is  a  discredit  alike  to  the  so-called  clever  author,  the  poor 
little  bantling-line  it  tries  to  bring  into  notice,  and  the  great 
town  which  has  given  it  birth. 

In  the  first  paragraph,  the  distance  from  Woodside  Ferry 
to  the  nearest  terminus — for,  like  Mr.  Bright's  celebrated  Skye 
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terrier,  this  railway  has  no  distinguishable  head  or  tail — is 
incorrectly  given  by  this  little  railway  manager.  The  same 
page  acquaints  us  that  the  " noble  river'  Mersey  was  thus 
designated  after  ''  Belasamain,  Queen  of  Heaven/'  copied  no 
doubt  from  the  excellent  introduction  to  '*  Maicdsleys  Direc- 
tory/or  Wirral  (1861),"  but  this  unfounded  assumption  of 
Whittaker,  handed  down  by  others,  has  been  satisfactorily 
controverted  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Wilkinson  and  other  recent  authors, 
and  is  thoroughly  exploded.  Mersey  was  originally  mere-sea^ 
and  named  from  the  salt  marshes  of  which  it  was  composed 
before  the  waters  of  the  Irwell  forsook  their  old  channel  down 
the  Broxboume  valley  towards  Dee.  Now  Mersey  is  a  fine 
estuary  of  the  sea,  ever  increasing  in  volume  and  straighten- 
ing in  its  main  channel,  and  though  still  familiarly  spoken  of 
as  ''the  river"  opposite  Liverpool,  yet  the  term  is  wholly 
incorrect  in  a  descriptive  "  Guide"  for  strangers. 

In  the  next  paragraph  Wallasey  is  called  a  "  fishing  village/' 
and  the  water  tower  of  the  whole  district  is  made  to  belong 
to  it,  neither  assertion  being  founded  on  fact.  Passing  the 
outrageous  description  of  "  countless  numbers  of  steamers, 
"  blockade  runners,  and  other  large  ships  and  friyales"  as 
seen  from  the  docks  station,  the  reader  is  transported  on  the 
wings  of  the  author's  imagination  to  Bidston  church,  which 
is  said  to  be  "  nestled  among  h/ty  treen^*  which  Nature  cannot 
for  the  life  of  her  raise  in  this  exposed  marine  locality ;  whilst 
the  building  itself,  the  ^tower  of  which  fortunately  retains 
some  ivy  on  its  western  front,  is  said  to  be  "  nearly  covered  " 
by  this  picturesque  climber. 

Further  on,  Mr.  Poole  gravely  informs  us  that  the  hill 
above  is  " formed  of  houlder-stone"  a  piece  of  startling  news 
for  Mr.  G.  H.  Morton,  who  will  be  constrained  humbly  to 
revise  bis  "  Geology"  of  the  district  at  the  feet  of  this  new 
Professor.  As  for  accuracy,  we  might  with  equal  reason  be 
told  that  Bidston  hill  consists  of  Welsh  slate  or  granite ; 
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nay  it  wonld  only  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  anbonnded 
impudence  of  these  pages,  had  their  concoctor  endeavoured 
to  tempt  travellers  to  "  the  line "  by  the  declaration  of 
auriferous  quartz! 

Under  the  heading  of  Meols,  this  name  is  erroneously 
said  to  be  pronounced  Meltz,  a  misconception  of  Melse^ 
which,  by  the  by,  never  meant  "  pasturage,"  neither  did  it 
originate  with  the  Meoles  (not  Meobes)  family,  for  both  are 
derived  from  the  adjacent  sandhills  ! 

Mr.  Poole  continues,  ''  here  we  find  a  large  pond,  belong* 
**  ing  to  the  Railway  Company,  made  far  the  accommodation 
"  of  jpassenffers,  to  fish  in,  and  skate  upon  ;  another  pond,  of 
"  still  larger  dimensions,  is  likewise  available  at  Hoylake." 
The  best  comment  on  this  are  the  facts  of  the  Meols  pit 
having  been  dug  to  supply  material  for  the  adjacent  roadway 
over  the  line,  whilst  the  shallow  pool  at  the  Hoylake  terminus 
was  formed  in  consequence  of  other  ballasting  requisites. 
The  latter  was  dried  up  last  summer,  and  thus  the  kind 
providence  of  the  directors  was  neutralised.  A  more  flagi* 
tious  attempt  upon  the  gullibility  of  the  public,  than  the 
statement  just  quoted,  can  hardly  be  imagined;  had  this 
scientific  and  literary  brochure  been  issued  early  on  some 
first  of  April  morning,  it  might  have  passed  as  a  poor  at- 
tempt at  humour,  but  the  seriousness  of  the  writer  is 
unquestioned. 

HoTLAKE,  though  the  most  modem  name  in  the  whole 
district,  we  are  now  told  ^'  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  town- 
ships of  Little  Meols,  Hoose,  and  Great  Meols ;  but  as  well 
might  Seacombe  or  Bebington  be  called  Birkenhead.  Its 
name  is  most  absurdly  said  to  be  derived  from  small  crafit 
called  "  hoys,"  instead  of  the  Ejfe  or  island  now  called  Hilbre» 
(a  few  centuries  back  the  three  islets  formed  but  one,)  Ejfe* 
lake  becoming  corrupted  into  Hoylake.*    The  soil  is  incor- 

*  See  TramacHoM^  New  Series,  YoU  VIII,  p.  lOi, 
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rectly  said  to  be  "  on  gravel  and  sand"  whereas  in  the  Tillage 
the  only  soil^  if  snch  it  can  be  termed,  t«  sand  alone,  whilst 
the  sod  of  the  neighbouring  fields  landward  covers  a  turfy  bed. 
No  further  proof  of  the  incompetency  and  ignorant  con- 
ceit of  this  writer  is  needed  than  his  penultimate  paragraph 
supplies.  *'  Much  has  been  said  and  tcrillen  to  prove  that 
**  Hoy  lake  rests  on  the  top  of  a  submarine  Jorest^  and  that 
*'  it  has  been  a  Roman  station,'*  No  writer  has  ever  made 
such  statements,  but  Mr.  Poole  may  rest  assured  that  neither 
he  nor  any  one  else  can  disprove  the  existence,  between  Great 
Meols  and  Leasowe,  of  subterraneous  remains  of  two  early 
and  long  extinct  wood-growths,  above  which  primeval,  Romano- 
British,  and  mediaeval  objects  have  been  found,  incontestibly 
proving  a  series  of  successive  occupations,  extending  through 
all  periods  of  this  country's  history.  Many  other  instances 
of  gross  misstatement  might  be  pointed  out,  but  those  pro- 
duced suffice  to  exemplify  the  utter  untrustworthiness  of 
this  local  "  Guide." 

Primeval. 

I  Piece  of  slat^f  limestone  cut  into  a  rhomboidal  shape, 
such  as  occurs  in  tumuli  of  early  character,  though  it 
is  but  recently  these  objects  have  attracted  the  notice 
of  antiquaries,  who  incline  to  the  opinion  that  they 
were  used  for  polishing  purposes.  This  example  was 
found  by  the  writer  on  the  side  of  Thurstanston  HiU, 
on  the  highest  point  of  which  he  picked  up  some 
years  ago  a  ^int  chisel,  or  rather  the  Jinely  ground 
and  bevelled  extremity  of  one,  a  beautiful  example  of 
uncivilised  manipulation. 

I  Limestone.    A  rudely  fashioned  arrow  point. 
19  Objects  of  flint  or  silicious  limestone,  j9(^ii}/tfi,  hooked^ 
or  in  other  ways  edged,  including  a  few  of  the  so-called 
'*  Scrapers,"  supposed  to  have  been  chiefly  used  by 
our  primitive  ancestors  for  cleaning  skins« 
p 
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RotnanO'  British, 

1  Billon  or  Base  Silver  Denarius  of  Marcus  C.  Latienus^ 
PosTUMUS,  Usurper  in  Gaul,  a.d.  260  to  267.  The 
reverse  has  been  so  badly  struck,  or  possibly  injured 
in  recoining^  as  to  render  its  inscription  around  a 
standing  male  figure  quite  illegible. 

1  Third  Brass  apparently  of  the   Teiric'i,  the   obverse 

bearing  a  bust  of  the  father  and  the  reverse  that  of 
his  son ;  neither  of  the  inscriptions  are  legible. 

2  Bronze  Sluds,  of  small  size,  probably  from  a  strap. 

3  Dress  Pins,  fragmentary,  plain. 

1  Buckle,  with  central  transverse  bar  for  acus. 

3  Bow  Fibula ;  one,  a  plain  but  substantial  brooch,  nearly 
2in.  long,  found  by  the  writer  upon  a  short  range  of 
the  shore  where  Saxon  objects  have  almost  exclusively 
occurred,  and  lying  considerably  to  westward  of  the 
Boman  area.  It  is  an  additional  instance  to  the 
numerous  ones  furnished  by  the  exploration  of  the 
Kev.  Bryan  Faussett  a  century  ago,  of  Roman-British 
objects,  continuing  in  use  to  some  extent  far  into  the 
era  of  Pagan  Saxondom.  The  prevailing  notion  that 
immediately  upon  the  retirement  of  the  Boman  mer- 
cenaries from  this  country  in  the  fifth  century,  its 
whole  civilization  collapsed,  is  simply  an  absurd 
popular  error,  based,  like  most  of  its  class,  upon 
mere  assumption.  This  civilization,  exercised  for 
three  centuries,  could  not  possibly  have  pervaded 
the  highest  class  merely,  but  favourably  modified 
more  or  less  every  rank  of  life  in  this  fine  province. 
It  is  a  poor  compliment  to  pay  the  prosperous  and 
intelligent  population  of  this  period,  to  assent  to  its 
sudden  relapse  into  the  semi-barbarism  of  the  Gaul  or 
Britain  of  Geesar  s  day. 
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1  Fibula  of  the  same  shape,  but  more  slightly  formed ;  of 

later  date,  and  probably  made  in  the  transition  period 
just  mentioned. 

2  Terha-Cotta.    Fragments  of  "  Samian  Ware/'  washed 

out  of  the  blue  clay  and  left  by  the  tide  upon  the 
surface  of  the  upper  forest-bed. 
1  Glass. — Pin-head  of  transparent  emerald  green. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  discovery  of  the  year  is 
that  qf  human  cremated  remains  of  this  period,  charac- 
terised by  peculiar  if  not  extraordinarily  exceptional 
circumstances.  The  writer  has  repeatedly  noticed 
portions  of  burnt  bones  embedded  in  the  upper  blue 
clay  mentioned,  but  these  had  never  been  identified  as 
human,  although  strongly  suspected  to  be  such.  The 
various  skeletons  which  at  times  have  occurred  on  this 
shore,  as  the  notorious  one  at  Leasowe  in  1864, 
and  a  still  more  recent  example  in  the  brow  near  the 
**  Bedstones,*'  are,  without  exception,  of  recent  origin ; 
in  shorty  no  human  remains  of  a  really  early  date  had 
been  recognised. 

The  writer,  accompanied  by  a  young  friend,  was 
lingering  in  the  gathering  shades  of  an  August  evening 
near  the  old  forest  stumps,  hoping  ere  departure  to 
find  some  relic  of  this  period,  when  a  circular  patch 
of  black  matter  on  the  blue  clay  attracted  his  attention. 
Though  already  ravaged  by  the  tide,  it  nevertheless 
retained  what  proved  to  be  portions  of  the  cremated 
head  of  a  child,  of  from  8  to  10  years  of  age,  including 
fragments  of  the  crown  and  back  of  the  skull  and  a 
couple  of  incisors.  The  blackened  brain  and  charcoal 
confined  nearly  to  the  capacity  of  the  skull,  had 
naturally  given  the  idea  of  an  interment  in  a  round 
hole  or  possibly  an  urn,  though  no  signs  of  such  a 
receptacle  remained.  The  absence  of  fragments  of 
P  2 
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other  and  larger  bones,  however,  excited  suspicion  as 
to  the  correctness  of  this  view,  and  led  to  a  farther 
search,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  portions  of  the 
leg  bones  extended  at  length;  but  these  had  been 
subjected  to  so  much  superincumbent  pressure  as  to 
be  flattened  together,  and  what  with  this  fracture  and 
their  humid  condition  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
a  few  pieces  from  one  to  two  inches  long  could  be 
cleaned  from  the  unctuous  soil  for  examination. 

Evidence  was  secured  that,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
very  unusual  inhumation,  the  blue  silt— probably 
forming  at  the  time  the  surface-stratum — had  been 
removed  to  the  extent  of  about  4  feet  by  1,  in  which 
the  partially  cremated  remains  of  a  child  were 
deposited  at  lengthy  with  the  head  to  the  west,  in  a 
bed  of  sand,  as  a  much  dryer  material  than  the  silt. 
Although  the  grave  had  been  dug  in  the  closest 
proximity  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  higher  forest 
bed,  they  had  not  come  into  actual  contact,  and  the 
fact  suggests  the  query — was  the  latter  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  at  this  period  ?  It  is 
possible  that  the  encroaching  sea  had  not  yet  attacked 
it,  but  even  were  this  the  case  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  more  seaward,  the  presence  here  of  such  a  bed 
may  not  even  have  been  suspected. 

Instances  of  cremated  human  remains  being  interred 
at  length,  have  been  so  rare,  that  it  will  probably  prove 
a  very  difficult  task  to  find  a  parallel  case.  Although 
the  general  use  of  the  rogus  or  funereal  pile  of  the 
Bomans  was  discontinued  by  them  some  time  anterior 
to  the  withdrawal  of  their  troops  from  Britain,  yet 
isolated  cases  recur  up  to  a  late  date,  and,  more 
puzzling  still,  tumuli  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  in 
Derbyshire  and  elsewhere  have  produced  cinerary  urns 
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unquestionably  the  manufacture  of  this  Scandinavian 
race^  though  probably  of  earlier  date  than  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  or  at  least  its  diffusion  through- 
out the  heptarchal  kingdom. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  on  this  point, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  present  case  of  deposition  has 
been  effected  during  a  transition-period^  whether  it  be 
termed  late  Roman  or  early  Saxon,  and  this  point 
conceded,  a  remarkable  confirmation  is  supplied  to  the 
writer  s  arguments  in  previous  annual  notices,  in  favour 
of  this  identical  blue  silt  being  a  product  or  forma- 
tion of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Boman- British  era, 
the  objects  then  lost  sinking  through  water,  as  around 
the  crannoges,  and  becoming  enveloped  in  the  con- 
stantly accreting  residuum  below.  Upon  the  drainage 
or  evaporization  of  the  mere,  this  bed  would  soon  be 
covered,  as  we  find  it  by  drift  sand  during  westerly 
gales,  some  of  which  has  apparently  been  utilized  to 
pad  the  otherwise  damp  receptacle  for  the  dead. 

Saxon. 

1  Bronze. — Pin-Brooch,  with  cruciform  ornaments. 
I  Ear-ring. 

1  Glass. — Head  of  a  Pin,  of  a  dull  green  colour  and 
opaque. 

Mediaval. 


3  Silver. — Pennies*  of  Henry  II,  I  minted  at  London, 
2  uncertain. 

6  Ditto  of  Henry  III,  viz.,  2  London,  1  Bristol,  1  Glou- 
cester, and  2  uncertain. 

2  Ditto  of  Edward  I  or  II,  1  London,  1  Lincoln. 

•  A  few  odd  halved  pieces  are  ioeluded  in  this  designation.    As  yet  no  two 
halTes  found  on  this  shore  have  been  identified  as  originally  one. 
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2  Hal/pennies,  Edw.  II«  of  the  London  mint.  One  of 
these  is  one  division  of  a  quartered  piece,  thus  consti- 
tuting a  mite  in  value. 

I  Farthing^  Edward  II,  London. 

1  Broach  of  quatrefoil  form,  with  fleur-de-Iys  in  the  angles ; 

centre  a  round  cusp,  with  chequered  base,  which  was 
probably  filled  with  coloured  pastes. 

2  Fermails,  plain. 

3  Latten. — Brooches,  various,  imperfect. 

2  FermailfSy  respBclively  Jin.  and  Jin.  diameter,  perfect. 

6  Dress-pins,  including  several  ornamented  heads. 

2  Needles,  %\  in.  and  Ijin.  long. 

1  Key,  formed  as  usual  from  a  piece  of  sheathing. 

2  Rings  of  uncertain  date. 
2  Ear-rings. 

2  Finger-rings, 

8  Rings,  plain,  of  various  thickness  and  uses. 
91  Attachments  of  Straps  or  Girdles,  viz.,  28   Buch/es, 

(including  fragments,  but  of   different    examples) ; 

1 8  Hasps,  4  Keepers,  9  Tags,  1 9  Bosses  and  Studs, 

and  18  other  small  ornaments. 
1  Handle  of  cofferet,  or  drawer  of  a  small  box. 
1  Loop,  possibly  from  the  frame  of  a  gypciere  or  purse. 
1  Portion  of  Ornament,  elaborately  executed. 
1  Fishhook,  2  in.  long. 
8  Pewter  or  hEJiD.-^Brooches.  One  rectangular ;  another 

bearing  rim  of   roses,   alternating  with  ornamental 

cusps  in  high  relief,  which  have  lost  their  coloured 

settings  ;  the  third  has  been  inscribed,  but  i»  only  a 

fragment. 
I   Chape  of  Bagger-sheath,  with  pierced  ornament,  \\  in. 

long. 
1  Spatula,  well  tempered,  and  probably  used  in  pharmacy. 
1  Pendant  of  a  Oirdle,  inscribed  I.H.S. 
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19  AttaehnientB  to  Straps,  viz.,  2  Buckles,  1  Hasp,  I  Tag, 
and  15  Studs, 

4  Rings,  plain  and  ornamented. 

6  Links,  of  small  size,  from  a  chain ;  a  perfect  one  has  an 
acorn-shaped  termination. 

5  Fragments  from  the  mountings  of  wooden  cofferets. 

1  Head  of  a  large  dress  or  hair  pin,  which  possesses  a 
lateral  orifice  communicating  with  the  central  per- 
foration. 

I  Net-sinker,  rectangular,  with  numerous  partial  perfora- 
tions, only  one  being  completed.  Found  upon  the 
New  Brighton  shore. 

1  Spindle-whorl, 

4  Iron. — Clench-bolts  from  old  boats. 

1  Knife,  with  carved  boue  handle,  16th  century. 

8  Hooks,  various. 

1  Ivory  or  Bone. — Handle  of  knife  just  mentioned, 
carved  in  striated  and  herring-bone  patterns. 

1  Handle  of  a  smaller  knife,  with  carved  ornament,  2^  in. 

1  Leather. — Boys  Boot,  9 in.  long, — cut  from  one  piece 
of  tanned  leather,  and  the  inner  side  from  the  heel 
severed  diagonally  in  a  chevroned  or  vandyked  man- 
ner. It  was  tightened  at  the  ankle  by  an  incision 
from  the  top,  laced  by  a  leathern  thong.  Date  i5th 
or  16th  century. 
26  Terra  Cotta. — Fragments  of  Household  Crocks,  of 
12th  to  17th  century,  many  unglazed,  others  partially 
so.  A  few  are  ornamented  with  rudely  incised  pat- 
terns, and  others  blackened  through  use  (or  abuse,) 
on  the  fire ;  two  have  apparently  been  broken  into  a 
square  form,  probably  for  draughts  or  other  game. 
Several  of  the  above  were  found  on  Hilbre. 

3  Glass. — Beads,  including  both  the  globular  and  annular 
shape,  straw-coloured. 
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1  Head  of  a  Pin,  straw-coloured. 

1  Stone. — Spindle-whorl,  2  in.  diameter. 

Later  English. 

This  may  be  the  best  place  for  recording  the  discovery 
upon  Hilbre  by  Mr.  Hughes,  of  the  foundation  of  a 
circular  building,  excavated  in  the  solid  rock  close  to 
the  present  verge  of  the  western  cliff,  and  about  1 00 
yards  N.W.  of  the  telegraph  station.  That  it  has  been 
formed  for  no  common  purpose,  the  semi-circular 
hollow,  evidently  for  the  revolution  of  a  wheel  several 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  irregular  horizontal  compart- 
ments filling  up  the  ground  floor,  incouiestably  prove. 
Before  investigatioD  it  was  assumed  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  mediffival  lighthouse  here  sustained — though 
how  long  history  sayeth  not — but  the  probability  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  its  proving  the  basework  of 
machinery  for  raising  the  sea  water  in  connection  with 
the  adjacent  salt  works  mentioned  in  the  writer*s  last 
report,  several  walls  of  which  yet  remain  like  the 
sandstone  rock  foundations,  but  little  beneath  the  sod. 
This  appropriation  is  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  a 
channel  one  foot  wide  also  cut  in  the  rock,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  cliff's  edge,  down  which  the  waste  water 
could  pass  off.  Mr.  Charles  Hardwick,  who  visited 
Hilbre  soon  after  the  discovery,  has  kindly  promised 
a  plan  of  the  excavated  rock  from  a  sketch  and 
admeasurements  taken  on  the  spot.  In  addition,  one 
section  of  the  superior  arch  of  masonry  completing 
the  circular  stone  enclosure  for  the  wheel,  was  dug  up 
close  by. 
1  Copper  Halfpenny  of  Charles  II,  "  Carolus  a  Caroh. " 
8  Brass  Knee  Buckles,  3^,  2^,  and  2  inches  long  respec- 
tively. 
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1  Brooch  in  fonn  of  a  flower,  surrounded  by  6  smaller 

ones  afiBxed  to  a  disc,  temp.  Queen  Anne. 
%  Pewter  Knee  Buckles,  one  3}  by  2  inches. 
1  Portion  of  a  Mould. 
8  Terra  Gotta  Heads  of  Clay  Tobacco  Pipes  of  16th 

century,  devoid  of  potters'  marks. 
8  Ditto  of  17th  century;  marks,  "thomas  neys  "  on  the 
rest,  and  "H.  P."  in  a  radiated  semicircle  or  horse- 
shoe ornament. 
3  Ditto  of  18th  century,  without  marks. 
1  Mould  in  pipe-clay  for  rifle  bullets,  exteriorly  heptagon al. 
Animal  remains  from  the  various  littoral  strata  have 
occurred  less  numerously  than  u?ual,  though  they  include 
bones  or  teeth  of  deer,  horses,  oxen,  swine,  sheep,  and 
dogs.     No  fine  antlers  have  recently  occurred,  and  the 
few  small   horns   of  the    Bos   Lonf/ifrons   belonged  to 
immature  individuals.     The  skull  of  a  small  species  of 
whale,  found  to  eastward  of  the  Leasowe.  embankment, 
proves  the  sixth  cetacean  relic  recorded  on  this  shore  in 
a  fossil  state.    Its  measurements  are — length  10^  inches, 
breadth  9  inches,  spinal  orifice  1^  by  If  inches. 

282  Total  number  of  objects  of  archaeological  interest  found 
in  or  near  the  sea-beach  of  Cheshire,  irrespective  of 
human  and  animal  remains. 

SYNOPSIS. 

1.    Date. 

Primeval   22 

Bomano-British 15 

Anglo-Saxon 3 

Medieval 219 

Late  English    23 

282 
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Matehtal. 

Silver 17 

Bronze  and  Latten  137 

Pewter  and  Lead  46 

Iron  8 

Terra-cotta  and  Glass 48 

Stone 23 

Ivory  or  Bone  2 

Leather 1 
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ON    THE    GAINS   AND    LOSSES  IN 
HISTORIC   PROGRESS. 

By  David  Buxton,  FM.8.L.,  Hon.  Sec. 
(Read  14th  Jahuabt,  1860.) 


In  the  recent  festive  season,  which,  besides  its  sacred  associa- 
tions, has  been  so  indissolubly  linked  with  our  literature,  in 
the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Washington  Irving,  Charles 
Dickens,  and  others,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing,  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  a  Lecture  on  Christmas  Carols, 
which  was  accompanied  by  many  interesting  poetical  and 
musical  illustrations.  Some  of  the  older  carols  quoted  were 
characteristic  and  quaint :  some  of  the  later  ones  were  genial 
and  appropriate ;  but,  between  these,  there  came  some,  which 
truly  to  describe  is  to  say  that  they  were  of  the  vilest  character 
of  badness.  The  "sense"  was  nonsense;  the  measure  was 
doggerel ;  the  tunes  (I  cannot  say,  the  music)  were  the  veriest 
sing-song.  These  were  the  carols  of  the  last  century.  There 
was  no  good  carol-singing  then.  There  were  no  good  carols 
to  sing.  Now  this,  which  appears  to  be  two  facts,  is  only 
one.  And  if  we  look  at  it,  closely  and  carefully,  we  shall  find 
that  it  very  noticeably  exemplifies  a  principle  which  further 
enquiry  will  shew  us  to  be  of  very  wide  and  general  application. 
It  is  this  : — 

When  a  thing  is  neglected,  the  power  of  appreciation  dies 
out :  and  the  neglect  of  one  age  entails  a  positive  loss  upon 
succeeding  generations.  The  age  which  cared  nothing  for 
Christmas  carols,  left  the  following  age  no  Christmas  carols 
worth  caring  for.  One  age  stands  still,  and  the  next 
retrogrades. 
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I  think  the  principle  here  indicated  is  of  very  extensive 
application ;  that  it  illustrates  and  accounts  for  many  inci- 
dents and  apparent  anomalies  in  that  erratic  thing  called 
Human  Progress ;  and  that  its  manifestations  are  consistent 
and  uniform,  though  its  operations  are  in  fields  utterly  remote 
and  diverse. 

Look,  for  instance,  into  our  own  immediate  subject  of 
Archaeology.  Is  there  not,  in  every  volume  it  unrolls,  a  story 
told,  of  attainments  made  and  then  surrendered  ;  of  successive 
arts  arrived  at  and  then  lost ;  of  craft,  and  cunning,  and  skill, 
in  design  and  workmanship,  which  we  admire  and  wonder  at, 
hut  which  we  cannot  emulate  or  imitate  ; — which  have  died, 
either  with  the  hand  that  wrouglit  them,  or  with  the  generation 
in  which  they  flourished  ?  When  "  there  arose  up  a  new  king 
"over  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph."  (Exodus  i,  8,)  then 
all  the  blessings  which  had  been  showered  on  Egypt  through 
the  incoming  of  the  Hebrew  immigrants  were  forgotten ;  and 
the  race  which  one  grateful  Pharaoh  had  delighted  to  honour 
became  the  object  of  oppression  and  cruelty  to  his  degraded 
successor. 

All  History  tells  the  same  story.*  So  also  does  Art,  The 
massy  construction  of  the  Pyramids  was  effected  by  mechanism 
of  which  succeeding  ages  were  as  ignorant  as  the  savage  of 

*  The  generation  which  denounced  mince  pies,  and  suppressed  the  Christraas 
festival,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  did  not  stop  there.  They  deprived  their  cbildrvn 
not  only  of  Plum  Pudding,  but  of  King,  and  Church,  and  Archbishop,  and 
House  of  Lords  :  and  the  profanation  and  destraction  which  an  American  Bishop 
has  so  glowingly  described  in  the  verses  given  below,f  have  been  followed  by  this 
result — that  from  that  day  until  onr  own,  during  a  period  of  not  less  than  two 
centuries — there  never  was  built  a  single  church  in  this  country  which  any  man 
of  taste  and  knowledge  is  not  ashamed  of.  I  say  this,  remembering  all  the  while 
the  great  merits  of  the  works  of  Wren.  But  .though  St.  Paul's  is  a  magnificent 
building,  it  is  not  a  Church. 
4 "  And  a  lawless  soldier  tramples  {     There  once  a  glorions  window 


Where  the  holy  loved  to  kneel. 
And  he  spurns  a  Bishop's  ashes 

With  his  ralBan  hoof  of  steel  I 
Ay,  horses  have  they  stabled 

Where  the  blessed  martyrs  knelt, 
That  neigh  where  rose  the  Anthem, 

And  the  Psalm  that  made  us  melt 


bhed  down  a  flood  of  rays — 
With  rainbow  hues  and  holy. 

And  colours  all  ablaze ! 
Its  pictured  panes  are  broken. 

Our  fathers'  tombs  profaned. 
And  the  font  where  we  were  christened 

With  the  blood  of  brothers  stained." 


ChrittittH  Ballad$.-^By  Bishop  CoxB,  of  Western  New  York. 
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the  wilderness.  The  sculpture  and  the  architecture  of  ancient 
Greece  stand  at  a  point  which  leaves  all  after  generations  far 
hehind.  We  cannot  paint  like  Baphael,  or  Titian,  or  Bubens. 
We  cannot  fabricate  the  light  and  graceful  work  of  such  arti- 
ficers in  iron  as  Quentin  Matsys.  We  are  only  just  groping 
and  finding  our  way  back  to  something  like,  yet  far  inferior 
to,  the  work  which  the  unknown  architects  of  our  abbeys  and 
cathedrals  wrought  in  the  middle  ages,  poising  the  **  high- 
"  embowed  roof,"  in  an  airy  lightness  which  seems  too  fragile 
to  endure,  yet  which  stands  to-day  as  firmly  as  it  did  five 
centuries  ago.  We  admire,  but  we  despair  of  imitating,  the 
exquisite  work  in  silver  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The  art  by 
which  our  fathers  stained  the  glass  which  let  in  the  "  dim 
"  religious  light"  on  Milton's  yet  undimmed  vision,  is  lost  to 
their  descendants :  and  the  mysterious  combination  of  ma- 
terials by  which  the  potters  of  days  long  past  produced  their 
matchless  ware,  leaves  their  products  matchless,  for  we  know 
not  how  they  made  them.  Majolica,  Chelsea,  and  other  rare 
examples  of  earthenware  are  not  only  rare,  but  becoming 
rarer ;  for  as  the  specimens  perish,  they  cannot  be  replaced. 

If  this  were  the  fitting  time  and  place,  and  I  the  proper 
person  to  draw  attention  to  it,  I  suppose  the  most  direct  and 
telling  evidence  in  illustration  of  this  subject  could  be  drawn 
fipom  the  History  of  Beligion  in  this  country.  I  can  only  treat 
the  matter  historically,  not  polemically, — in  the  spirit  of  the 
critic,  not  in  that  of  a  partisan  ; — and  in  this  way  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  what  in  one  place  is  called  *'  Church 
"  Eestoration,"  and  in  another  "Beligious  Bevival," — while 
it  is  styled  "  Development"  by  one  school,  and  stigmatized  as 
*'  Innovation  "  by  another,  is,  after  all,  marked  by  one  charac- 
ter, and  is  referable  to  one  cause,  namely,  the  desire  to  reach 
a  point  which  has  once  been  attained,  and  then  lost ; — the 
burning  longing  to  vitalize  forms  which  have  become  dead ; 
to  revive  doctrines  which  have  lost  their  hold  ;  to  renew  what 
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has  become  obsolete ;  and  to  make  the  men  of  this  generation 
answer  to  appeals  which  thrilled  to  the  very  core,  in  days 
gone  by,  brave  men  and  strong, 

"  Whose  bones  are  dust, 
Whose  swords  are  rust. 
Whose  souls  are  with  the  saints  we  trust 

Thus,  whether  the  watchword  and  the  striving  of  the  zealous 
be  for  •*  Primitive  Christianity,"  '*  the  Catholic  Faith,"  or 
**  Evangelical  Religion ; "  the  motive  and  the  purpose  are  the 
same,  in  each  case.  Martin  Luther  and  George  Fox ;  John 
Wesley  and  Edward  Irving ;  not  to  speak  of  our  own  times, 
and  quote  the  names  of  living  men— all  owned  the  power  of 
this  spell ;  all  acted  under  this  impulse ;  all  strove,  in  their 
manner,  and  after  their  light  and  power,  to  awaken  men's  souls, 
as  St.  Paul  had  done,  and  to  make  it  visible  before  the  world, 
that  "  God  had  not  left  Himself  without  a  witness  *'  in  the 
dreariest  and  most  degenerate  times ;  but  that  Christ  was 
verily,  as  He  had  promised  to  be,  with  His  own  people,  always, 
"  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

But  perhaps  this  is  to  regard  the  subject  in  an  aspect  too 
serious  for  the  occasion.  And,  to  come  down  to  lower  themes, 
is  it  not  true  that  if  you  neglect  any  faculty  of  the  body,  or 
attribute  of  the  mind,  its  strength  fails,  its  purpose  is  imper- 
fectly fulfilled,  it  dies  away  for  want  of  exercise  ?  Neglect  a 
child,  and  it  will  die.  Neglect  a  plant,  and  it  will  perish. 
Cease  to  care  properly  for  anything,  and  you  will  soon  have 
nothing  to  care  for. 

So  in  like  manner,  in  the  life  of  the  body  politic.  If  you 
have  gained  a  footing  in  advance,  you  must  maintain  it.  We 
are  laboriously  and  painfully  toiling  up  hill  in  all  the  victories 
we  achieve  over  matter  and  the  powers  of  resistance — physical 
and  moral.  We  arc  urging  on  before  us  a  spherical  body, 
which,  if  it  is  not  pushed  onwards,  will  roll  backwards.  It 
can  only  be  moved  onwards  and  upwards  by  our  unflagging, 
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energetic  efforts :  it  will  not  stand  still,  even^  unless  we  hold 
it  there ;  and  if  we  leave  it  to  itself,  the  advantages  so  hardly 
gained  are  speedily  lost  again.  I  think  I  have  heard  it  stated 
that  in  some  departments  of  medical  science  the  ancient  sages 
unlocked  mysteries,  and  found  secrets  revealed  to  them,  which 
have  ever  since  heen  closed  against  their  successors.  The 
Ancient  Masters  in  painting  are  at  once  the  admiration  and 
the  despair  of  their  posterity.  The  art  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  was  discovered  and  actually  applied  by  a  Spanish 
monk  (Pedro  Ponce  de  Leon)  in  the  thirteenth  century :  but 
it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  that  the  steps 
were  taken  which  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  schools  for 
their  instruction— nearly  all  within  the  last  fifty  years — in 
almost  every  country  in  Europe,  and  the  principal  States  in 
America. 

So  in  our  Literary  history.  After  the  age  of  Elizabeth  had 
been  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and 
other  great  ntien  of  those  days,  the  reign  of  James  had  nothing 
to  amuse  itself  withal  but  the  antics  of  the  pigmies.  After 
Milton  and  Dryden,  and  the  great  names  of  the  Bestoration 
period,  had  departed;  and  Addison,  Swift,  and  Pope,  had 
given  their  lustre  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  we  drop  down 
upon  the  dreary  regime  of  the  Georges  r  and  though  Johnson 
and  Goldsmith  are  to  be  mentioned  with  honour,  we  cannot 
forget  that  even  Johnson  himself,  in  diose  degenerate  days, 
could  condescend  to  notice,  and  to  commend,  the  rubbish  of 
the  so-called  ''English  Poets,"  whose  natural  dead  weight 
would  have  sunk  them  into  oblivion,  if  their  critic — Johnson 
himself — had  not  by  his  notices  of  their  eventless  lives  and 
dreary  works,  floated  them  into  familiar  knowledge,  though 
not  to  fame.  Indeed  I  know  scarcely  any  more  humiliating 
period  in  our  history  than  that  which  Thackeray  has  included 
in  the  term  of  the  ''  Four  Georges."  In  morals  and  religion, 
in  public  spirit  and  political  sagacity,  in  art  and  science,  in 
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all,  or  nearly  all,  tbat  makes  a  people  great,  and  a  nation 
prosperous,  this  country  was  in  a  position  which  one  cannot 
but  regard  with  shame.  I  have  purposely  said  in  **  nearly  all" 
respects,  for  I  must,  from  the  sweeping  denunciations  of  these 
Tarious  particulars,  except  one.  It  is  this.  The  country 
which,  whatever  its  other  short-comings  and  offences,  could 
annex  India  to  the  British  dominion,  actually  by  the  courage 
of  a  mere  handful  of  men  fighting  against  millions ;  which 
could  afford  to  lose  America  and  be  none  the  weaker ;  and  to 
battle  with  and  crush  Napoleon  and  his  power,  and  be  none 
the  poorer  for  it ;  which  sent  forth  the  fleets  of  Nelson,  the 
armies  of  Wellington,  and  the  expeditions  of  Cook,  had 
power  and  life  within  it  which  have  now,  thank  God,  borne 
worthier  fruits  in  other  fields.     May  they  be  perpetual ! 

Every  privilege  gained,  every  right  conferred,  every  diffi- 
culty overcome,  every  advance  achieved,  must  be  AtfW  good. 
Quod  tuum,  tene,  was  the  motto  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  Lancashire  worthies  (Sir  Humphrey  Ohetham).  In  its 
best  sense,  it  should  be  ours.  The  attainments,  the  victories, 
the  gains  of  every  generation,  are  the  patrimony  and  heritage 
of  their  posterity.  The  voices  of  all  the  ages  past,  the  claims 
of  contemporary  interests,  and  the  rightful  expectations  and 
demands  of  the  ages  to  come,  all  express  themselves  in  the 
charge  of  the  aged  apostle  to  his  disciple  Timothy — "  Keep 
"  that,  which  I  have  committed  unto  thee." 


THE    SO-CALLED    "PETRIFIED    HUMAN    EYES/' 

FROM    THE    GRAVES    OF    THE    ANCIENT 

INDIANS,    ARICA,   PERU. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L.,  F.8.A.,  de.,  Vice-Pruident. 

(Bbid  Uth  Javuabt,  1860.) 


A  Tery  large  portion  of  the  Republic  of  Pern,  especially  that 
which  is  near  the  Pacific  coast,  forms  part  of  an  extensive 
district  in  which  rain  is  unknown ;  and  in  several  important 
respects, — especially  in  the  periodical  overflow  of  many  of 
its  rivers, — it  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  Egypt.  This 
state  of  things  is  partly  an  effect  of  the  improvidence  of  the 
ancient  Spaniards.  They  cut  down  forest  trees  wherever 
they  could  find  them,  for  the  purpose  of  smelting  the 
minerals  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  hence,  rain,  which  had 
been  small  in  quantity,  disappeared  entirely;  vegetation 
ceased  except  along  the  banks  of  rivers;  and  the  sands 
of  the  desert  buried  hundreds  of  square  miles,  previously 
fertile. 

Stretching  from  Arica  on  the  coast,  in  Lat.  18^  27'  S.,  the 
railroad  passes  over  thirty-nine  miles  to  the  town  of  Tacna, 
which  is  on  the  high  road  to  the  Cordilleras,  and  to  Bolivia. 
This  is  now  a  treeless  waste  of  sand,  which  sparkles  with 
myriads  of  hexagonal  crystals  of  salt;  indeed  scarcely  a 
shrub  or  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  seen.  Yet  it  was  foimerly 
known  as  **  the  Forest  of  San  Juan  de  Dios ;"  and  no  doubt 
trees  were  abundant,  as  in  many  other  places  of  the  same 


kind^  where  now  the  railway  traveller  may  see  the  mirage^ 
perhaps  every  day  of  the  year. 

At  Arica^  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  animal 
matter  does  not  decay  as  elsewhere;  it  simply  becomes 
desiccated.  Hence,  the  bodies  of  Indians  who  were  interred 
perhaps  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  are 
tamed  up  to-day  as  natural  mummies;  and  specimens  of 
them  may  be  seen  in  most  of  the  public  museums  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  Arica  of  the  present  time  is  only  a 
seaport  village ;  as  the  pretty  little  town  was  destroyed  in 
the  earthquake  of  13th  August,  1868.  But  even  this  town 
was  modem ;  and  it  is  believed  that  a  great  city,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  were  largely  engaged  in  fishing,  occupied  the 
same  spot.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  large  mound  just  outside  of 
the  town,  consists  in  a  great  degree  of  human  flesh  covered 
with  sand ;  and  as  the  Pemvian  government  have  forbidden 
all  interference  with  these  remains,  the  mound  is  not  likely 
to  diminish  as  it  has  done.  It  is  recorded  that  the  earth- 
quake of  last  year  separated  a  portion  of  the  adjoining  hill 
or  ''  Morro,"  near  a  place  known  as  '^  the  Incas'  cave ;"  and 
that  a  row  of  corpses  was  visible  for  weeks,  each  in  a  sitting 
posture  as  usual,  and  some  with  the  former  implements  of 
their  daily  toil  beside  them. 

At  various  times,  there  have  been  found,  near  these  bodies, 
small  hemispherical  objects  of  amber-looking  matter;  and 
occasionally  they  have  been  found  in  the  eye-holes  of  the 
skulls.  These  objects  have  naturally  been  supposed  to  be 
human  eyes ;  but  as  they  have  become  completely  solidified 
or  hardened,  they  have  been  called  incorrectly  (even  on  that 
theory,)  "petrified  human  eyes." 

I  saw  two  of  them  at'Iquique  in  the  South  of  Pern,  and 
heard  a  great  deal  about  them  all  along  the  coast.  On  my 
return,  in  July  1867, 1  found  that  they  were  still  occasionally 
picked  up,  by  the  workmen  who  were  engaged  in  preparing 
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sites  for  the  oaimon  to  defend  the  port ;  and  as  they  did  not 
come  under  the  head  of  corpses^  and  could  be  readily  secreted 
in  the  pocket,  they  were  carried  away  and  sold.  When  the 
interior  hemisphere  of  the  object  is  started  out  of  its  cor- 
responding socket,  it  appears  like  a  split  pea  of  solid  gold ; 
and  the  young  men  of  Arica  and  Tacna  frequently  get  them 
mounted,  to  serve  as  shirt  studs.  An  English  woman  who 
had  a  small  shop,  collected  in  barter  numerous  antiquities 
and  curiosities  from  the  workmen,  without  any  distinct  idea 
of  what  to  do  with  them ;  and  £rom  her  I  procured  several 
objects  of  great  interest.  Among  these  was  her  stock  ol 
''  eyes,"  the  current  retail  price  of  which  was  half  a  dollar,  or 
about  Is.  6^d.  each. 

Such  being  the  simple  facts  of  the  case,  I  proceed  to  give 
the  only  theories  which  are  known  on  the  subject;  in  the 
hope  of  eliciting  some  final  decision,  on  the  best  evidence, 
as  to  what  the  objects  really  are.  I  may  add  that  the  subject 
is  one  which  has  greatly  interested  gentlemen  of  the«  medical 
profession,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England ;  and 
that  the  newspaper  known  as  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald, 
which  has  a  large  circulation  on  the  west  coast,  preserves 
and  diffuses  carefully,  all  the  information  obtainable  on  the 
subject. 

I.  Fir$t  Theory ;  that  they  are  bona  fide  Human  Eyes. 

Testimony  of  the  late  W.  Billinghurst,  Esq.,  Acting 
V.  C.  at  Iquique. 

''  On  my  part,  I  have  to  state  that  when  I  resided  in 
"  Arica,  I  was  a  daily  visitor  to  the  scene  of  the  excava- 
''  tions  in  the  Indian  burying-ground,  at  the  foot  of  the 
''  Monro:  and  witnessed  the  exhumation  of  the  bodies, — 
^*  many  of  which  were  in  a  perfect  state  as  mummies. 
"  The  eyes  were  generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  them, 
''  and  in  some  instances  were  attached  to  the  $ocket$p 
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**  which  I  think  is  strong  evidence  to  confirm  the  belief 
"  that  they  are  human." 

Beport  of  Henry  W.  A.  Coleman,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Iquique. 

**  They  are  human  eyes,  in  a  state  of  petrifaction.  The 
*^  external  tunics  have  become  decomposed,  and  obliter- 
*'  ated  by  time,  leaving  only  the  vitreous  humour  with  its 
**  memhrana  hyoloidea ;  and  having  the  crystalline  lens 
**  imbedded  in  its  cup-like  excavation,  or  fossa  hyoloidea. 
**  By  continuous  boiling  with  water,  this  lens  becomes 
''  separated  ;  and  its  compact  membrane  or  capsule  can 
**  be  distinctly  seen.  The  nucleus  of  the  lens  is  easily 
''distinguished,  also  the  subdivisions  of  its  surface, 
**  showing  its  three  layers  concentrically  arranged  like 
*^  those  of  an  onion,  which  by  a  minute  examination  can 
"  be  seen  to  be  closely  aggregated  fibres." 

II.  Second  Theory ;  that  they  are  the  Eyes  of  Fishes. 

From  Dr.  MacDowell  of  Taboga  Island.    Panama  Star 
and  Herald,  January  21st,  1865. 

''The  Indians  were  cunning  workers  in  gold  and 
**  precious  stones,  and  in  elegant  textures  of  cloth.  The 
''  Indian  also  took  to  the  grave  with  him,  bis  most  valu- 
"  able  things  ; — chicha  and  favourite  provisions,  jugs 
**  and  water  coolers.  The  so-called  '  eyes '  are  greatly 
"  sought  after.  They  are  brownish  in  colour,  and  with 
"  pearl-like  reflections ;  formed  of  concentric  cup-like 
''  lamin®,  peeling  off  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  on  the 
"  convex  side.  Viewed  in  front,  these  lamin®  form  con- 
''  centric  circles,  diminishing  to  a  round  minute  ball  in 
"the  centre;  while  numerous  fine  lines  run  like  radii 
''from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  The  form  is 
"  that  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  with  a  diameter  of  if  of 
"  an  inch,  and  a  vertical  axis  of  U.  The  substance  is 
"  evidently  organic,  but  in  no  other  way  has  it  any  affinity 
"  with  the  human  eye.  With  the  difference  that  the  stii- 
"  ated  lines  run  transverse  instead  of  radial,  it  exactly 
"  resembles  the  eye  of  a  shark.  I  lately  made  a  dissec- 
"  tion  of  one  of  these  eyes,  and  hardened  the  lens  in 
"  acetic  acid ;  and  it  assumed  almost  the  exact  appear- 
"  ance.    I  feel  that  they  are  the  eyes  of  some  similar 
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''  animal ; — ^but  it  is  a  qaestioii  for  the  microscope  and 
"  for  oomparatiTe  anatomy." 

m.  Third  Theory  ;  that  they  are  the  lenses  of  the  eyes  of 
a  Cephalopod. 

A  Paper  was  read  at  the  Ethnological  Society  of  London, 

lOth  January,   1865,  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish;   of  which 

the  following  account  is  given  in  the  Aihenmum  of  January 

2l8t:— 

"  Associated  with  the  interments  of  the  ancient  Peru- 
''yians,  there  have  long  since  been  found  certain 
"  hemispherical  amber-coloured  objects,  which  the  late 
"Mr.  Clifts  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  determined, 
**  from  some  specimens  shewn  to  him  by  Dr.  Wollaston, 
"  to  be  the  desiccated  eyes  of  the  cuttle-fish, — an  opinion 
"  now  confirmed  by  Professor  Owen  and  Mr.  Bowman. 
**  Lieut.  Bising,  B.N.,  who  forwarded  the  present  speci- 
*'  mens  to  the  author  of  this  paper,  found  them  in  the 
**  sockets  of  the  eyes  of  some  Peruvian  mummies  at  Arica. 
*^  The  purpose  to  which  they  were  applied  is  thus  defi- 
"  nitely  settled." 

To  this  last  fact,  the  late  Mr.  Billinghurst  adds, — 

**  They  are  found  often  in  the  sockets,  with  a  black 
**  matter  adhering,  like  coagulated  glue." 

This  was  supposed  by  some,  to  be  one  of  the  coats  of  the 

eye  dried  up ;  and  by  others  to  be  an  artificial  substance,  for 

the  purpose  of  making  these  foreign  bodies  retain  their  new 

places. 

IV.  Fourth  Theory :  that  they  are  vegetable  matter,  not 
animal. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  C.  M,  Tidy,  of  Cambridge 
Heath,  Hackney,  London. 

"  When  I  received  the  eye,  I  showed  it  to  my  colleague 
"  Dr.  Letheby,  as  well  as  the  Professor  of  Comparative 
"  Anatomy  at  our  Hospital.  We  were  all  agreed  in  this, 
'*  that  it  was  not  a  human  eye,  nor  was  it  the  eye  of  an 
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''  animal  at  all.  Dr.  Letbeby  s  impression  at  once  was^ 
*'  and  I  perfectly  agree  with  bim,  tbat  it  is  a  resinoid 
"  exudation  from  some  tree ;  and  this  I  proved  further 
"  by  analysis.  The  form  is  at  once  explained  by  this ; 
*'  the  concentric  laminee  also  ; — and  the  various  colours 
"  that  are  apparent  may  be  explained  by  the  length  of 
"  time  tbat  elapsed  between  the  exudation  of  one  lamina 
"  and  another^  and  the  amount  of  oxidation  it  would 
**  undergo.  I  have  myself  no  hesitation  in  stating  that 
"  it  is  a  vegetable  and  not  an  animal  product." 

With  such  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  those 
who  should  be  the  best  qualified  to  judge,  a  non-medical 
writer  should  be  cautious  in  tbe  expression  of  an  opinion. 
Yet  there  are  two  considerations,  apart  from  the  examin- 
ation of  these  objects  themselves^  that  are  entitled  to  some 
weight. 

(i)  The  first  is,  that  the  idea  of  Immortality  entertained  by 
the  heathen  of  all  countries,  including  the  Indian  of  South 
America^  is  merely  that  of  human  life  re-produced,  with  some 
trifling  alterations.  Hence,  one  sees  a  logical  reason  why 
certain  necessaries  and  comforts  of  human  life,  as  well  as  the 
implements  of  war,  the  chase,  or  domestic  industry,  should 
be  clustered  round  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  It  is  supposed 
that  all  these  things  mil  be  subservient  to  important  uses,  in 
the  passage  through  the  next  world.  But  the  very  same 
principle  in  the  Indian  mind,  appears  repugnant  to  the  idea 
of  repairing  the  human  frame  with  foreign  materials.  Why 
should  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Arica  insert  eyes, — either  of 
animal  or  vegetable  matter, — in  the  heads  of  their  friends, 
any  more  than  they  would  patch  up  a  maimed  person,  with 
the  leg  of  a  mule  or  the  teeth  of  a  goat  ?  They  expected 
the  man  to  re-appear  as  he  had  disappeared  ;— at  all  events 
in  a  condition  no  less  perfect  than  that  which  he  occupied  in 
human  life.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  rude  fishermen  sup- 
posed their  departed  brother  would  pass  to  the  world  of 
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spirits  through  the  water ;  in  which  case,  one  wonld  see  a 
reason,  in  their  minds,  for  his  being  supplied  with  the  eyes  of 
a  cQttle-fish,  or  of  some  other  inhabitant  of  the  water,  of 
recognised  powers  of  vision. 

(ii)  The  second  consideration  is,  that  if  these  objects  be 
formed  by  nnmerous  coats  of  vegetable  gum,  dropped  and 
laminated  round  a  common  centre,  at  considerable  intervals, 
then  something  of  a  similar  kind  should  be  found  still, 
in  the  same  locality,  or  in  neighbouring  places  under  the 
same  conditions.  Althongh  the  forest  of  San  Juan  de  Dios 
has  disappeared,  the  flora  of  South-western  Peru  are  well 
known;  and  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining, 
whether  there  be  at  the  present  time,  exudations  of  the 
form  and  colour  of  those  which  we  have  been  examining. 
Even  if  this  were  ascertained,  two  questions  would  still 
remain;  viz.  (I)  are  they  produced  by  hundreds,  so  as  to 
supply,  if  necessary,  the  requirements  of  a  whole  city  of 
the  dead  7  And  (2)  how  does  it  happen  that  they  are  almost 
invariably  of  the  same  size, — viz.  that  of  a  boy's  large 
marble,  wanting  a  segment  nearly  equivalent  to  a  hemi- 
sphere ? 

A  very  remarkable  fact  is,  that  each  of  the  various  theories 
is  enunciated  with  a  degree  of  confidence  that  seems  to 
exclude  even  a  hypothesis  of  a  contrary  kind ;  and  yet  each 
is  encumbered  with  difficulties  of  a  moral  or  physical  kind, 
which,  for  the  present  at  least,  appear  to  render  its  reception 
impossible. 


Postscript. 

In  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  between  the  reading  of 
the  foregoing  paper,  and  its  being  formally  printed  off, — 
further  information  on  the  subject  has  been  procured. 

I.  One  of  the  eyes  was  exhibited  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Exeter,  and  the  various  theories  were 
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etated.  The  almost  tmaaimoag  opinion  was  that  the  eyes 
had  originally  belonged  to  creatures  of  the  cattle-fish  tribe. 

II.  Within  the  maws  of  albatrosses,  presented  to  the 
Liverpool  Town  Museum  by  Captain  Cawne  Warren,  were 
found  the  beaks  of  "squids"  or  cuttle-fishes,  and  these 
hemispherical  objects,  (evidently  the  eyes,)  identical  in  form 
with  those  found  in  the  mummies,  but  neither  so  hard  nor 
80  yellow.  Mr.  T.  J.  Moore,  the  Curator,  by  whom  they 
were  exhibited,  showed  also  several  specimens  in  spirit,  of 
squids  taken  off  the  British  coast,  in  the  centre  of  the  eyes 
of  which,  amber-like  objects  were  shown,  very  closely 
resembling  the  eyes  from  Arica. 

This  seems  to  settle,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  actual  character 
of  the  objects. 


THE    LATE    MR.    ELMES    AND 
ST.   GEOBGES    HALL. 

By  J.  T.  Kilpin,  Esq. 

(Bbad  19th  NoTUfBiB,  1868.) 


The  name  of  Harvey  Lonsdale  Elmes,  connected  as  it  is  with 
a  building  which  is  the  principal  architectural  glory  of  Liver- 
pool, and  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  art  in  modem 
times,  must  always  he  regarded  with  a  lively  interest  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  and  merits  that  a  fuller,  juster,  and 
far  more  eloquent  record  than  I  am  able  to  give  of  his  career, 
talents,  and  character,  should  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  Historic  Society.  But  having  complied  with  a  request 
made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society,  that  I  should  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject,  I  shall  this  evening  endeavour  to  fulfil 
the  promise. 

Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of  genius,  that  it  means  great 
general  powers  accidentally  directed  to  the  sedulous  cultiva- 
tion of  any  pursuit  whatever,  scarcely  applies  to  the  case  of 
Elmes.  No  lucky  incident,  similar  to  that  which  occurred  in 
the  instance  of  Benjamin  West,  the  painter — who  being  set, 
when  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age,  to  watch  his  infant  sister  in 
the  cradle,  on  seeing  it  smile  in  its  sleep  was  impelled  by  an 
inesistible  impulse  to  try  and  sketch  its  features,  and  so  began 
that  career  which  brought  him  from  the  back  settlements  of 
America,  and  placed  him  in  the  presidential  chair,  as  the 
successor  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  of  the  Boyal  Academy — 
awakened  the  architectural  taste  and  genius  of  Elmes,  and 
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impelled  him,  in  the  face  of  adverse  circumstances  and  innu- 
merable difficulties,  to  the  study  and  practice  of  architeotnre. 
He  was  trained  and  directed  in  the  way  he  should  go ;  his  path 
was  easy  and  his  road  was  straight.  He  studied  his  profes- 
sion in  the  office  of  his  father,  an  architect  and  author,  whose 
"Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts,'*  published  more  than  forty 
years  since,  though  in  some  measure  superseded  by  later 
publications,  is  still  often  referred  to,  and  whose  life  of  the 
architectural  patriarch,  Sir  G.  Wren,  will  always  be  read  with 
interest,  pleasure,  and  instruction.  He  surrived  his  son  for 
many  years,  and  passed  a  considerable  period  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  comparative  affluence,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  widely  extended  professional  reputation  as  surveyor  to 
the  port  of  London.  Though  the  bias  of  young  Elmes'  taste 
and  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  decidedly  towards  the  classic 
and  Italian  styles  of  architecture,  he  had  not,  I  believe, 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  visiting  either  Bome  or 
Greece;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
though  his  dome  of  St.  Paul's  far  excels  in  beauty  the  domes 
of  either  the  Pantheon  or  St.  Peter  s,  had  no  opportunity,  by 
personal  inspection,  of  studying  the  beauties  or  avoiding  the 
defects  of  either,  and  Elmes,  though  he  designed  a  building 
exceeding  in  magnitude  and  rivalling  in  classical  beauty  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  never  ascended  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  or 
contemplated  the  splendour  of  the  Roman  Coliseum.  But^ 
great  as  are  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel,  yet  so  numerous 
are  the  publications,  so  accurate  the  measurement,  so  full  and 
correct  the  delineations  both  of  the  general  proportions  and 
the  minutest  details  of  all  the  celebrated  buildings  of  anti- 
quity, that/ai?  similes  of  most  of  them  might  be  executed  by 
any  architect  without  stirring  from  the  country  of  his  birth, 
or  even  the  town  in  which  he  was  born.  The  actual  effect  of 
these  buildings,  as  they  exist  and  have  their  being,  and  how 
far  their  beauties  are  augmented  by  an  advantageous  or 
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examination  and  inspection  alone  can  show ;  and  it  is  possible, 
if  these  two  eminent  artists  had  travelled  abroad,  their  works, 
great  as  they  are,  would  have  attained  still  nearer  to  the 
standard  of  perfection. 

About  the  year  1836,  it  was  determiDed  to  (erect,  by  public 
subscription,  a  large  hall  for  the  performances  of  sacred 
music,  which  had  formerly  taken  place  at  St.  Peter  s  Church, 
at  the  triennial  musical  festivals.  Flans  were  advertised  for, 
and  after  a  severe  competition  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Harvey  Lonsdale  Elmes,  who  had  just  entered  upon  his  pro- 
fession in  London.  In  1838  the  first  stone  was  laid,  on  the 
Queen  8  coronation  day,  by  the  mayor,  Wm.  Bathbone,  Esq., 
attended  by  the  Corporation.  The  assizes  for  the  southern 
division  of  the  county  having  been  transferred  to  Liverpool, 
it  was  determined  by  the  Council  to  erect  suitable  assize 
courts  for  the  purpose,  and  a  competition  of  architects  for  the 
plans  took  place,  and  Mr.  Elmes  was  again  successful. 

Difficulties  having  subsequently  arisen  in  carrying  out  the 
scheme  for  the  Musical  Hall,  the  whole  arrangements  devolved 
on  the  Corporation,  who  employed  Mr.  Elmes  to  prepare 
designs  embodying  the  objects  of  both  plans.  The  result 
was  the  design  for  the  present  building,  which,  however,  sus- 
tained considerable  modifications  in  the  course  of  its  erection. 

Of  his  own  views  and  wishes,  with  respect  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  building,  and  the  difficulties  and  opposition  he  had 
to  encounter  and  surmount,  some  extracts  of  his  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Bawlinson  give  a  lively  picture.  Mr.  Bawlinson 
was  intimately  and  most  confidentially  connected  with  him ; 
his  assistance  did  much  to  promote  and  enhance  the  success 
of  Mr.  Elmes,  and  his  sympathy  to  alleviate  the  cares  wad 
anxieties  caused  by  his  failing  health.  He  acted  as  his 
executor,  and  proved  himself  to  be  a  constant,  anxious,  and 
efficient  friend  to  his  widow  and  orphan. 
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Mr.  BanrlinsoQ  says  of  him: — 

"  Mr.  Elmes  was  not  great  by  accident ;  be  stadied  unceasingly  and 
''  eameetly.  The  compasses  be  chiefly  used  were  his  eyes,  and  eveiy 
"  line  was  considered  with  reference  to  adjoining  lines,  and  to  the  whole. 
"  His  mouldings  are  Greek  in  character,  but  they  are  essentially  bis 
"  own  ne7erthe1es8.  In  appearance  Mr.  Elmes  was  gentlemanlj  and 
**  refined :  as  a  jockey  would  saj, '  showed  breeding.'  He  was  of  middle 
*'  stature,  light  complexion,  fair  hair,  and  bluish-grey  eyes.  In  mixed 
« company  and  before  strangers  he  was  silent,  quiet,  and  obsernng, 
"  but  with  those  be  loved  or  respected  he  was  cheerful,  talkatiye,  and 
"  pleasant  Enthusiastically  fond  of  good  music,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
"  and  Mendelssohn  were  his  great  favourites,  and  he  could  not  bear 
"  that  one  note  should  be  misplaced.  Architecture  and  music  he  loved 
"  most ;  painting  and  sculpture  came  in  for  a  secondary  share  of  notice. 

*'  Although  Mr.  Elmes  was  retiring,  he  was  neither  shy  nor  diffident 
"  He  could  speak,  and  to  the  point,  either  to  individuals  or  to  com- 
"  mittees,  and  was  ever  ready  and  prompt  with  the  requisite  information 
"or  explanation.  He  could  also  defend  or  advocate  with  clearness, 
*'  force,  and  ability.  All  good  men  loved  him,  and  with  bad  men  he  had 
**  as  little  as  possible  to  do.  If  his  character  could  be  known,  as  his 
"  great  work  can  be  seen,  it  would  be  more  admired  by  all  those  capable 
'*  of  appreciating  true  greatness. 

"B,  R.- 


We  preface  oar  seleotion  with  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Elmes  by  Mr.  Bawlinson,  as  reference  is  made  to  it  in  that 
which  follows : — 

*'  April  2nd,  1844. 
"  Being  in  Liverpool  more  or  less  every  week,  you  are  frequently  in 
''  my  thoughts,  as  I  see  your  genius  at  work  raising  that  temple-like 
"  structure  to  pleasure  the  '  merchant  princes ;'  whilst  you,  Aladdin-like, 
"  are  afar  ofi*,  rubbing  the  magic  lamp.  How  truly  do  the  powers  of 
"  the  mind  equal,  nay,  even  surpass  the  most  sublime  fictions  of  Eastern 
'*  story.  The  fervid  thoughts  of  the  poet's  fancy,  once  penned,  never 
'*  die;  the  magic  touch  of  the  painter's  brush  is  immortal;  the  melody 
"  of  the  musician  is  eternal ;  and  the  creations  of  the  architect  stand 
"  fast  for  the  admiration  of  millions  yet  unborn.  For  man  to  accomplish 
<«  never-dying  works  is  worth  the  enduring  all  the  disappointments  and 
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"  envy  aod  sorrow  he  is  heir  to ;  working  in  season  and  ont  of  season, 
"to  accomplish  with  diligence  the  great  end  of  existence;  hearing  in 
"  mind  how  short  his  time ;  living  in  Iotc  and  charity  with  all  man- 
"kind;  striving  after  perfection  as  the  only  means  to  satisfy  his 
"immortal  spirit  Man, — the  little,  the  great,  the  divine!— how 
**  poor,  yet  how  rich !  how  weak,  yet  how  strong !  A  sudden  hlast 
**  of  the  elements  destroys  him,  hut  the  creations  of  his  intellect  set 
**  them  at  defiance ;  his  material  form  vanishes  from  the  earth,  hut  the 
**  eternal  mind,  Qod4ike,  with  firmness  grapples  time.  Who  does  not 
**  recognize  the  great  soul  of  Handel  in  his  heart-thrilling  choruses,  new 
" '  for  ever  and  ever  ?  *  or  the  mighty  spirit  of  Sebastian  Bach,  in  his 
"  temple-shaking  fugues  ?  or  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Wren,  in  the 
"  massive  grandeur  of  St  Paul's?  All  men  cannot  attain  to  this  high 
**  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-mortals,  but  all  will  be  awarded 
"  according  to  the  use  or  abase  of  the  talents  entrusted  to  them. 

"  The  train  of  thought  has  been  brought  to  my  mind  by  contemplat- 
"  ing  the  completion  of  your  majestic  baildiug,  destined  to  arrest  the 
"  admiring  gaze  of  countless  thousands.  In  this  respect  architects  have 
"  the  advantage  over  professors  of  every  other  art  or  science ;  and  this 
"  the  ancients  knew  and  studied,  hence  the  majestic,  awe-inspiring  ruins 
**  of  the  faded  empires,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome — the  learned,  the 
"  refined,  the  mighty !  Oblivion  shadows  their  once  teeming  myriads, 
"the  magician  priesthood,  the  cunning  schoolmen,  the  imperial 
"  conquerors.  From  our  visible  senses  all  have  passed ;  but  the  ruins 
"of  their  architecture  are  enduring  amidst  surrounding  desolation, 
"standing  like  huge  skeletons,  creating  wonder  through  all  time, 
"  attracting  the  aspiring  student  from  every  civilized  part  of  the  globe, 
"  and  becoming  an  eternal  alphabet  to  every  modem  nation.  Such  is 
"  the  exalted  power  of  architecture  I 

"R.  R." 


Elmes  to  Bawlinson. 

"  LoMDOM,  April  80th,  1844. 
"  My  time,  as  you  may  suppose,  while  at  Liverpool,  is  completely 
"  occupied ;  and,  as  [  am  still  without  any  competent  assistant  in  my 
"office,  my  duties  are  more  arduous  and  mechanical  than  is  either 
"  pleasant  or  desirable.  The  strain  of  poetical  feeling  in  which  you 
"  have  clothed  your  complimentary  allusion  to  the  great  work  I  have 
"  the  happiness  to  superintend  at  Liverpool,  has  tended  for  a  while  to 
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'*  Bbarpen  the  edge  of  my  enthuaiasm  for  our  art,  which  was  already 
"  beginning  to  grow  dull,  with  endeayonrs  to  cut  through  the  grorelling, 
"  money*making,  selfish  ideas  of  nine-tenths  of  the  community — and  I 
"  was  beginning  to  belieye  that  the  regions  of  poetry  and  imagination, 
"  although  they  may  be  regions  of  bliss,  yet  they  were  by  no  means 
*<  dwelling-places  for  those  who  have  their  daily  bread  to  seek.  Yet  I 
"  should  be  ungrateful  were  I  to  forget  that  an  occasional  visit  into 
"  those  realms  constitutes  the  greatest  gratification  of  my  life.  It  has 
"  not  unfrequently  occurred  to  me,  that  I  should  like  to  know  with  what 
"  feelings  those  who  axe  unaccustomed  to  the  technicalities  of  the  pro- 
"  fession  observe  the  progress  of  a  large  building.  I  fear  in  too  many 
**  Instances  it  is  merely  looked  upon  as  a  pile  of  stones,  in  its  most 
"  mechanical  sense,  and  there  are  few  who,  like  yourself,  can  perceive 
*'  the  operation  of  a  directing  mind,  and  yet  there  are  few  who  are 
"  inseosible  to  beauty  or  deformity ;  and,  as  you  observe,  architecture  is 
"  peculiar  in  being  exposed  to  public  gaze  so  much  more  than  any  other 
"  art  or  science,  it  is  surprising  that  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  it,  and 
"  so  little  value  attached  to  the  labours  of  those  who  study  so  important 
"  an  art  When,  however,  the  public  become  better  informed  upon  the 
"  leading  principles  of  the  art,  we  may  hope  for  better  things. 

"  How  frequently  do  I  observe  the  great  and  true  end  and  aim  of  art 
"  entirely  lost  sight  of,  in  the  discussion  of  some  insignificant  detail  or 
"  quaint  antiquarianism.  Bold  and  original  conceptions  never  can  find 
"  favour  while  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  precedent  I  say,  let  archi- 
"  tects  study  Nature,  but  let  no  man  expect  to  form  a  new  style  or 
"  school — ^that  must  be  the  work  of  successive  generations ;  but  let  each 
**  add  bis  mite  towards  it,  and  this  country  may  yet  rival  her  continental 
"  neighbours  in  producing  original  and  beautiful  works,  equally  adapted 
"  to  climate,  materials,  and  habits  of  the  people.  Tet,  strictly  speaking, 
'*  architecture  is  not  an  imitative  art,  and  has  no  type  in  nature ;  and, 
"  therefore,  it  may  be  urged,  why  study  nature  ?  I  know  your  opinions 
"  upon  this  too  well  to  occupy  your  time  with  an  answer.  As  you  are 
**  frequently  in  Liverpool,  I  can  tell  you  no  news  concerning  that  place. 
"  You  will  doubtless  have  heard  that  the  committee  have  determined  to 
*'  introduce  polished  Aberdeen  granite  for  the  interior  columns  support- 
*'  ing  the  great  vault,  upon  which,  by  the  by,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
**  hear  from  you,  relative  to  your  thoughts  thereon,  which  you  men- 
"  tioned  to  me  when  I  saw  you.  You  may  imagine  that  scarcely  a  day 
"  passes  without  my  thoughts  being  fixed  in  that  direction,  and,  as  yet, 
"  I  have  no  fear  of  ultimately  accomplishing  it    I  am  having  some 


"  diagrams  prepared,  which  show  the  relatiYe  proportions  of  the  areh 
"  and  its  abutments,  which  I  should  like  you  to  see. 

"  H.  L.  Elmbs ." 


Elmes  to  Bawlinson. 

"  11,  Gordon  Stbb£T,  Dec.  llth,  1844. 

*'  My  friend,  Mr.  Cockerel!,  is  about  commencing  a  new  bank  in 
"Manchester,  a  branch  bank  of  the  Bank  of  England;  and  I  haye 
"  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  use  our  stone  from  Darly  Dale. 
"  I  hear  from  Heathoote  that  he  can  lay  it  down  in  Manchester  at 
"  Is.  7d.  per  foot,  if  you  should  require  any  of  it.  I  am  very  desirous 
**  of  knowing  more  of  Manchester,  and  I  hope  during  the  next  summer 
'*  that  I  shall  be  able  to  spend  a  few  days  with  you  there. 

"  With  xespeot  to  your  observations  on  the  Exhibition,  I  wish  you 
"  would  try  your  hand  at  architecture,  and  stir  up  a  little  sparic  of 
*'  feeling  for  it ;  although  in  a  domestic  sense  it  must  yield  the  palm  to 
**  painting,  at  least  where  carried  beyond  mere  utility,  yet  the  pleasurable 
**  sensations,  indescribable  almost,  produced  by  a  well-proportioned  and 
"  symmetrically-arranged  room,  to  go  no  further,  are  worthy  of  appro- 
"eiation.  Architecture  as  a  noble  science  and  beautiful  art,  in  the 
"  highest  sense  of  those  terms,  at  present  exists  unfortunately  only  in 
"ruins,  or  in  history,  or  imagination;  but  utility,  and  utility  alone, 
"will  ever  save  it  from  utter  oblivion,  and  in  all  ages  it  must  be 
"  acknowledged  as  indispensable  to  human  existence.  These  obserra- 
"  tions  cannot  apply  to  paintings,  or  to  sculpture,  not  that  I  would  part 
"with  our  handmaidens,  but  only  claim  an  equal  rank  and  equal 
"  consideration.  Consider,  too,  the  effect  produced  by  painting  and 
"sculpture  as  auxiliaries  to  architecture;  the  first  by  rendering  the 
"  massive  wall  rich  with  varied  cqIoiub,  and  indicating  space  beyond, 
"  so  delightful  to  anticipate ;  thus  charming  the  eye,  while  the  noble 
"subject  may  interest  and  instruct  the  mind.  The  latter,  devoid  of 
"  colour,  yet  pre-eminent  in  form,  the  material  harmonizing  with  the 
"architecture  in  massive  durability;  while  the  gracefully  flowing 
"dnqwry,  the  marked  expressive  countenance,  and  the  apparent 
"capability  of  motion,  all  contrast  with  the  greater  severity  of  the 
"architectural  framework.  Were  this  feeling  general,  alas  for  gilt 
"  frames,  and  watch-boxes  for  statues. 

"The  predicted  fall  of  my  vaulted  ceiling,  made  by  the  'great 
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"authority*  in  Liverpool,  I  find  has  not  heen  confined  to  that  town; 
'*  it  has  been  reported  in  London  to  haye  been  abandoned. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  idle  reports,  I  am  proceeding  steadily  in  my 
"  purpose,  and,  with  due  care  and  attention,  I  entertain  yery  little  doubt 
'*  of  ultimate  success.  I  shall,  howeyer,  like  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
**  you  upon  it  when  we  meet 

"H.  L.E." 


Elmes  to  Bawlinson. 

"London,  Dec.  25th,  1846. 

'*  Your  last  eloquent  and  imaginatiye  letter  was  really  startling,  and 
"  quite  aroused  me  from  the  dry,  dull,  eyery-day  way  of  thinking,  that 
'*  common-place  but  bread-and-butter-getting  business  is  driying  me  to. 

"  My  capitals  for  the  columns  inside  must  be  bronze ;  the  coye 
« being  of  granite  preyents  the  introduction  of  marble.  They  will 
"  require  plenty  of  brass,  and  so  shall  I  when  I  ask  for  the  money  for 
"  them,  I  think.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  entertain  no  doubt  but  that 
"  the  pediment  will  be  adorned  with  one  of  the  richest  compositiona  in 
"  sculpture  ever  executed  in  this  country. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  single  brick  in  thickness  at  the  crown  of  my 
"  great  arch ;  but  I  am  yery  anxious,  if  I  can,  to  introduce  hollow 
"  tile-work,  although,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  not  exactly  what 
**  you  mean.  As  the  work  proceeds,  I  am  obliged  to  take  up  each  part 
"  separately ;  and  that  will  shortly  haye  its  turn,  when  I  should  like  to 
"  haye  a  little  talk  with  you  about  it,  and  must  manage  to  come  oyer  to 
"  Manchester  to  see  you.  I  hope  you  were  pleased  with  the  efiect  of 
"  the  granite  columns. 

"H.  L.  E.- 


The  following  letter  is  particularly  interesting,  as  oon- 
veving  Mr.  Elmes's  own  idea  as  to  the  internal  arrangement 
when  finished.    It  has  not  been  followed  out : — 

"London,  Noy.  80th,  1846. 
"  Procrastination,  they  say,  is  the  thief  of  time.  That  it  is  the  thief 
"  of  men's  good  intentions  I  yerily  belieye,  for  it  has  robbed  me  of  three 
"  or  four  really  good  ones  eyery  day  since  the  8rd  instant,  the  date,  I 
"  am  ashamed  to  say,  of  your  last  letter.  I  am  glad  you  seem  to  like 
"  my  granite  shafts.   I  would  rather  haye  them  in  their  present  integrity 
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"  and  honesty,  eaplees  though  they  he,  than  the  most  gorgeons  soag- 
"  liola  with  xeal  cement  oapitals  thaA  were  eyer  designed.  I  hope 
"when  you  * oontemplated  the  finished  struoture'  that  there  was  no 
"organ  at  the  end,  hut  that  you  stood  on  the  judges*  platform  in  one 
"  court,  your  eye  glancing  along  the  ranges  of  ruddy  columns  on  either 
"  side,  in  all  richness  and  strong  colour  of  a  foreground ;  then  reposing 
"for  an  instant  on  the  lofty  arched  openiog  communicating  with  the 
"  hall, — ^whose  hroad  and  richly  coffered  soffite  throws  a  shadow  upon  the 
"  grey  columns  heneath,  and  forms  the  middle  distance.— it  pierces  the 
"  atmosphere  of  the  great  hall,  passes  the  corresponding  opening  into 
"  the  other  court,  without  distinguishing  a  particle  of  detail  from  the 
"  great  distance,  and  finally  rests  upon  the  judges'  throne  in  the  other 
**  court  Such,  my  dear  friend,  is  a  faint  expression  of  what  I  hope  and 
"  tmst  smne  day  we  may  see  together.  I  have  no  douht  it  is  altogether' 
"  below  the  standard  which  your  imagination  has  led  you  to  expect ; 
"  but,  belieye  me,  no  thought  nor  labour  on  my  part  shall  be  spared  to 
"  make  it  worthy  the  admiration  of  all  good  men.  To  pleas^  all  would 
"  be  out  of  the  question.  I  am  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  material  for  my 
"  oapitals ;  statuary  would  be  a  ruinous  cost !  What  think  you  of  iron  ? 
**  and  if  so,  what  process  will  presenre  it  from  decomposition,  without 
**  paint  or  periodical  applications  of  that  kind  ? 

"  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  sketches  of  hollow  tiles ;  they  would 
"be  admirable,  and  delight  Dr.  Reid  beyond  measure,  as  nearly  the 
"  whole  of  the  ceiling  might  be  porous.  But  what  can  I  do  with  such 
"a  contractor  for  brickwork  as  I  haye  to  do  with,  who  puts  eyery 
"difficulty  that  ingenuity  can  deyise  in  my  way,  instead  of  assisting  to 
"  cany  ont  the  work  properly  ? 

"H.  L.  E." 


Elmes  to  Bawlinson. 

"  Vbhthor,  Islb  of  Wight, 

"June  d4th,  1847. 
"Anxiety  and  oyer  exertion  haye  at  laJBt  made  such  an  inroad  upon 
"my  constitution,  that  about  a  month  since  I  was  obliged  to  leaye 
"  London  at  a  few  days'  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  little 
"  repose  for  the  present;  and  I  belieye  I  shall  be  compelled  to  winter 
"abroad.  The  difficulty  of  arranging  matters,  so  that  business  shall 
**  not  stand  still  during  a  seyen  or  eight  months'  absence,  you  may 
"easily  imagine;  and  I  assure  you  it  contributes  in  no  small  degree  to 
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**  mcrease  my  anxiety.  I  am  happy  to  say,  howeyer,  that  I  havd  met 
*'  with  the  kindest  sympathy  from  all  my  employers  at  Jiyerpool,  who 
"  all  urge  upon  me  the  necessity  of  following  the  advioe  I  have  receired, 
"  and  making  health  a  primary  consideration.  It  is  possible  I  may  go 
**  to  the  Island  of  Madeira,  or  to  Jamaica,  I  am  not  sure  which.  I 
"  originally  proposed  visiting  Italy,  hut  I  have  been  advised  againsit  it, 
"as  my  enthusiasm  for  art  would  induce  me  possibly  to  n^leet  my 
"  health,  by  over-exerting  myself  amongst  the  innumerable  wondera  of 
"the  'Eternal  City/ 

*'  Your  kind  letter  of  (I  will  not  say  what  date),  which  had  been  bo 
'*  long  lying  before  me  at  home,  I  gladly  made  my  oompaaion  here, 
'*  thinking  to  have  so  much  leisure  that  I  should  be  sure  to  answer  it 
"  But  instead  of  finding  repose  I  have  been  completely  overwhelmed 
"  with  correspondence,  which  has  so  fatigued  me  that,  until  this  day,  I 
"  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  pen  in  hand  to  your  service. 
"  As  you  say  very  truly,  time  has  recorded  serious  charges  against  us 
"  both  since  we  met ;  but  as  you  also  say,  and  I  agree  with  you,  that 
"  they  are  '  false'  and  *  envious  ;*  the  wound  they  give  at  the  time  leaves 
"  no  scar  behind.  Our  friend  got  nothing  by  his  move,  for  the  question 
"was  not  whether  the  alterations  ought  or  ought  not  to  have  been 
"made;  but  whether,  having  been  made,  they  were  executed  in  as 
"  sound  and  workmanlike  a  manner  as  the  ciroumslances  of  the  case 
"  allowed. 

"  I  read  your  flattering  and  enthusiastic  sentenoee  with  amazement, 
"  and  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  reply  to  them  with  the  warmth  and 
"energy  they  deserve;  nevertheless,  the  sentiments  they  convey  are 
"  entirely  congenial  to  my  own  ideas. 

"You  may  possibly  have  heard  that  I  have  obtained  the  Lunatic 
"  Asylum  at  West  Derby  (for  that  division  of  the  county)  to  build,  and 
"  that  my  plans  have  been  highly  approved  of  by  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
"  missioners  in  Lunacy.  I  am  also  to  do  the  Parish  Offices  at  Liverpool 
"when  they  can  decide  upon  a  plan,  which  they  have  been  about 
"  eighteen  months  in  doing,  and  kept  me  all  that  time  pretty  closely  at 
"  work  with  suggestions,  alterations,  and  new  committees  (who  undid 
"all  their  predecessors  had  accomplished),  correspondence,  ftc.,  and 
"  about  eleven  different  plans. 

"  Mr.  H.  Earle's  and  Mr.  Hornby's  houses  I  think  you  knew  of  some 
"  time  since.  I  am  also  building  a  little  house  for  the  Mayor,  ai  New 
"Brighton. 

"H.  L.  E." 
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Soon  after  thk  letter,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  leave 
England,  and  Mr.  Bawlinson,  at  his  urgent  request,  consented 
to  act  as  his  deputy  during  his  absence,  Mr.  Gookerell  having 
consented  to  attend  to  all  matters  of  architectural  detail. 

"  EiNoszoii,  Jamaica^  Oet  22nd,  1847. 
"  Oar  departore  £rom  Southampton  was  a  ttost  miserable  day,  tbiok 
'*  Sootoh  mist  falling,  which  compelled  upwards  of  40  or  dO  pasaeogers 
**  to  stow  themselyes  in  the  cabin  of  the  small  steamer  which  was  to 
"  take  us  to  the  '  Atou.'  This  place  was  about  14  feet  square,  and  as 
"they  kept  us  there  upwards  of  an  hour  before  starting,  you  may 
"  imagine  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and.  the  misery  we  were  in.  The 
"extreme  fiatigue  I  had  undergone  would  haye  compelled  me,  under 
"  any  circumstances,  to  keep  my  bed  for  a  day  or  two,  and  by  so  doing 
*«  I  entirely  escaped  anything  like  sea-siokness.  The  officers  on  board 
"  admitted  that  the  first  four  or  fiye  days  we  had  an  unusually  rough 
"  passage;  duriog  the  rest  of  the  Toyage  it  was  occasionally  rough,  but 
"nothing  in  comparison  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  HoweTcr  high  the 
"  glories  of  the  sea  may  be  extolled, — and  who  as  a  patriot  would  not 
**  txUA  them  with  a  view  to  maintain  our  glorious  independence  ?— yet 
"  give  me»  personally,  terra  Jtrma.  I  was  told  I  should  derive  great 
"  benefit  froBt  the  constant  exercise,  *  without  fiuigue,'  which  the  motion 
"of  the  yessel  would  give.  I  sufifered  fatigue,  however,  to  a  great 
"  degree ;  and,  as  we  approached  the  tropics,  the  heat  of  the  cabins,  the 
"  tremulous  motion  produced  by  the  engine,  the  entire  absence  of  any 
"  comfortable  seat  on  deck,  although  we  had  between  70  and  60  pas- 
"  sengers,  rendered  the  whole  ctf  the  voyage,  with  very  few  exceptions^ 
"irksome  and  tedious,  and  I  assure  you  I  was  heartily  glad  to  get  on 
"  shore.  Mrs.  £.  being  laid  up  on  our  arrival,  yeu  may  imagine  I  have 
"  not  spent  my  first  week  on  shore  very  agreeably.  I  cannot  say  much 
"  for  our  companions  on  board ;  a  great  many  foreigners,  one  or  two 
"  agreeable  Qermans,  but  the  rest  sad-looking  ruffians,  chiefly  Spaniards. 
"  Our  captain  was  exceedingly  kind  and  attentive  to  us,  and  all  the 
"  officers  were  very  pleasant  nice  feUowSi  which  rendered  it  less  uncom- 
"ftrtable  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  We  first  touched  at 
"  Madeira,  a  most  striking  mountain  rising  abruptly  firom  the  sea.  J 
"  did  not  go  on  shore,  being  too  unwell,  but  from  what  I  heard  and  saw 
"  I  should  not  like  it  for  a  residence.  Our  next  land  was  Barbadoes, 
"  after  a  fortnight's  voyage  without  sight  of  land,  with  a  beautiftdly 
"  smooth  sea,  the  thermometer  at  80  degrees,  with  a  good  awning  ever 
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"  ub;  bnt  we  sighed  in  yain  for  the  usual  trade  winds,  and  had  none 
"  but  slight  breezes  against  us.  About  24  hours  brought  us  to  Grenada, 
*'  a  remarkable  and  picturesque  island,  but  with  such  innumerable  un- 
**  dulations,  that  the  vast  number  of  yalleys,  I  think,  must  render  it  damp 
"  and  uucomfortable  as  a  residence. 

*'  I  am  inclined  to  hope  strongly  that  the  climate  will  agree  with  me, 
**  though  in  this  close  town  I  find  the  heat  in  our  sitting-room,  with 
**  eyery  window  open,  86  degrees,  to  be  rather  enervating. 

"  H.  L.  Eliim." 

This  pleasing  anticipation,  however^  was  not  destined  to  be 
fulfilled;  he  died  on  Friday,  the  26tb  of  November,  1847,  in 
the  d7th  year  of  his  age,  and  England  lost  a  worthy  son. 

Many  instances  haye  occurred  of  men  of  genius  dying  pre- 
maturely, and  the  fact  that  the  age  of  36  has  proved  fatal  to 
at  least  four  men  of  undoubted  genius — Raphael,  Bums, 
Byron,  and  Elmes — has  led  to  a  general  impression  that 
ardent  devotion  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  are  unfavourable  to 
longevity.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  and  architects,  artists, 
men  of  science,  and  even  poets,  have  a  longer  tenure  of  exist- 
ence than  the  average  of  mankind.  This  is  remarkably  the 
case  with  regard  to  those  long-sufiTering,  much-enduring,  and 
often  scantily  remunerated  professors  of  the  noble  scienoe  of 
architecture.  Of  the  eight  architects  whose  biographies  are 
written  by  Allan  Cunningham,  the  average  duration  of  life  was 
73  years,  which  is  23|-  years  longer  than  the  average  duration 
of  existence.  The  great  mortality  that  prevails  among  infants 
makes  the  average  length  of  life  not  much  more  than  80  years, 
but  taking  the  duration  of  life  of  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  perils  of  infancy,  and  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty,  I  find,  by  a  reference  to  Inwood  s  tables,  that  they 
live,  on  the  average,  29|-  years  beyond  that  period,  making  49|- 
years  the  term  of  existence  for  the  generality  of  mankind ; 
but  Bishop  Williams  of  Wykham,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land under  King  Edward  III,  and  who  also  ei\]oyed  the 
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higher  honour  of  being  architect  of  Winchester  Cathedral, 
attained  the  age  of  80.  Inigo  Jones  lived  beyond  that  age, 
and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  one  of  the  greatest  of  architects, 
and  physically  one  of  the  smaUest  of  mankind,  lived  to  be 
upwards  of  90.  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  the  architect  of  the  Post- 
Office,  London,  died  recently  in  his  94  th  year. 

A  most  judicious  critic  and  able  architect,  speaking  of 
St  George's  Hall,  says — 

"  In  regard  to  its  situation,  the  building  has  been  fortunate. 
''It  occupies  the  most  central  position  in  the  town,  fronting 
"  some  of  the  most  important  thoroughfares,  and  surrounded 
"  by  an  area  sufficiently  extensive  to  exhibit  its  proportions 
"to  the  best  advantage.  The  immediate  contiguity  to  the 
''Bailway  Station,  which  discbarges  its  passengers  directly 
"  opposite  to  the  principal  front,  contributes  not  a  little  to 
**  the  celebrity  and  fame  of  the  building — the  general  effect 
''on  a  traveller  just  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  the 
"tunnel  being  strongly,  almost  dramatically,  picturesque. 
"Another  advantage  it  possesses  is  that  of  size,  absolute 
"  bulk  being  a  powerful  element  in  the  production  of  grand 
"  and  noble  impressions.  In  this  respect  the  building  before 
"us  stands  almost,  if  not  quite,  pre-eminent  amongst  the 
"  secular  structures  in  the  country.  Our  magnificent  cathe- 
"  drals  derive  their  beauty  from  sources  and  associations  of 
"an  entirely  different  nature.  Such  palatial  edifices  as 
"  Somerset  House,  or  the  British  Museum,  are  rather  clusters 
"  of  buildings,  surrounding  open  courts,  which  the  eye  cannot 
"  comprehend  from  any  single  point  of  view ;  so  that  there 
"are  few  buildings  in  the  country,  forming  a  solid  mass 
"  under  one  roof,  which  surpasses  it  in  dimensions. 

"  The  plau  of  the  building  is  simple  in  its  arrangements, 
"  and  is  soon  described.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  the  Great 
"  Hall,  attached  to  which  at  each  end,  and  opening  therefrom, 
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''  are  the  Assise  Oonrts ; — the  ban  filling  the  plaoe  of  West- 
^*  minster  Hall  to  the  London  Ooorts  of  Jostice^  or  the  *  Salle 
'^  des  pas  perdus'  to  the  French  Oonrts.  A  corridor  encircles 
**  the  hall  and  courts^  communicating  on  the  east  aide  with 
**  the  external  portico,  and  having  on  the  west  side  of  the 
*'  hall  a  range  of  subordinate  apartments.  The  south  end  is 
^*  terminated  by  a  yestibule  opening  to  the  southern  portico. 
'*  The  north  end  terminates  in  a  semicircle,  within  which  is  a 
*'  spacious  loggia  or  entrance,  above  which  on  the  upper  story 
^  is  placed  the  small  concert  hall.  The  corridors  are  repeated 
"on  the  upper  floor,  from  which  access  is  gained  to  the 
'*  galleries  of  the  great  hall,  and  to  a  range  of  apartments 
*'over  those  described  above.  The  grand  jnry  room  is- 
"situated  over  the  southern  vestibule.  These  details,  with 
"  the  various  staircases  of  communication,  comprise  the  whole 
*'  arrangement  of  the  building  above  ground.  It  would  be 
*'  quite  out  of  place  to  describe  the  labyrinth  of  passages  and 
"vaults  in  the  lower  regions,  comprising  the  warming  and 
"ventilating  apparatus,  the  steam-engine  for  working  the 
"organ  bellows,  the  kitchens  and  cooking  ranges,  the 
"prisoners'  cells,  &o. 

"  Returning  once  more  to  the  exterior,  let  us  contemplate 
"  the  building  in  its  south-eastern  aspect. 

"The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  clear  indication 
"  afforded  by  the  external  elevation  of  the  internal  distribu- 
"  tion.  The  large  central  mass  rising  above  the  surrounding 
^  roofs  clearly  marks  a  spacious  and  lofty  apartment  within. 
"  This  feature  imparts  massive  boldness  and  dignity  to  the 
"  entire  composition,  and,  by  its  extent  of  plain  surface,  gives 
"that  degree  of  breadth  and  repose  which  is  essential  in 
"  every  great  work  of  art. 

"  Some  central  feature  is  necessary  in  every  large  building 
"to  give  unity  of  effect,  and  to  concentrate  the  attention. 
"  This  is  often  aocomplished  by  a  dome  or  cupola,  but  the 
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"  refmlt  is  too  frequently  that  of  dwarfing  the  snh-atrueture, 
'^  and  rohbing  it  of  its  jnst  proportions.  In  the  present  ease 
**  this  has  happily  been  avoided.  The  central  mass^  in  its 
*'  plainness  and  horizontalityy  forms  a  sufiBieient  counterpoise 
'*  to  die  richness  of  decoration  below  and  to  the  vertical  lines 
**  of  the  columns,  without  any  painful  predominance.  It  may 
"be  mentioned^  also,  that  another  important  element  of 
"  beauty-«-that  of  graduation — ^is  developed  from  the  cornice 
"upward,  by  the  receding  lines  of  the  attic,  forming  an 
'*  intermediate  step  between  the  main  order  and  the  crowning 
"  mass.  The  east  portico,  with  its  sixteen  columns  and  its 
"  lofty  flight  of  steps,  forms  a  promenade  worthy  of  Oreece 
''in  her  palmiest  days.  The  open  galleries  on  each  side 
"with  their  square  pilasters  partially  filled  up  below,  are 
"  novel  in  design  and  effective  in  the  result.  Of  the  southern 
"  portico  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

**  It  has  been  objected  to  the  exterior,  that  each  of  the  four 
"  sides  is  dissimilar,  thus  marring  the  symmetry  essential  to 
**  every  classic  structure.  This  objection,  when  carefully  con- 
"  sidered,  does  not  appear  to  Have  much  weight.  Since  the 
"  eye  can  only  command  two  sides  at  once,  if  each  side  be 
"  symmetrical  in  itself,  and  not  discordant  with  those  which 
"  may  be  seen  in  conjunction,  the  sense  of  harmony  is  fully 
"  satisfied.  The  west  front  carries  out  more  fully  the  appli- 
"  cation  of  square  detached  pilasters  or  columns,  the  eflbct  of 
"  which  is  hardly  satisfactory,  their  clumsy  massiveness  when 
"  seen  in  perspective  being  anything  but  pleasing.  Exception 
"  has  been  taken  to  the  curved  lines  of  the  northern  end  as 
"  being  out  of  keeping  with  the  other  parts  of  the  design, 
"but,  as  it  appears  to  us,  without  sufficient  cause.  If  an 
"  excrescence,  it  is  a  gracefril  and  elegant  one,  and  needs  no 
"  apology  for  being  where  it  is. 

"  The  exterior  of  the  building  generally,  bears  unmistake- 
"  able  marks  of  genius  in  its  conception.    Koman  in  the  st^e 
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**  and  order  seleoted,  the  refinement  of  its  details  is  snggestiye 
*'  of  the  nohlest  period  of  Grecian  art.  On  the  whole  the 
"  result  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  sacoessfdl  efforts 
"  of  modem  timea. 

"We  will  now* proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
''  architecture  of  the  interior,  and  regret  that  the  same  meed 
"  of  praise  cannot  here  be  awarded.  The  arrangement  of  the 
*'plan  is  in  the  last  degree  objectionable.  A  large  hall,  of 
''the  imposing  dimensions  of  the  one  under  consideration^ 
''should  be  approached  through  a  noble  vestibule.  The 
"principal  entrance  should  be  at  the  end,  that  the  fullest 
"  perspective  effect  may  be  obtained,  and  that  the  first  impres- 
"  sions  may  be  of  the  most  striking  character.  In  the  present 
"instance  all  experience  of  this  nature  has  been  entirely 
"ignored.  From  the  lofty  grandeur  of  the  eastern  portico 
"we  enter  by  what  appears  externally  a  door  of  imposing 
"proportions,  but  which  is  in  reality  a  huge  sham.  We  fiud 
"ourselves  in  a  low,  narrow,  and  dark  corridor,  crossing 
"which  we  immediately  enter  the  great  hall  on  one  of  its 
"  sides.  The  esthetic  effect  is  extremely  bad,  and  the  prac- 
"  tical  inconvenience  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  use 
"  the  eastern  entrances  on  any  public  occasion.  The  southern 
"  access  is  still  worse.  The  external  portico  is  only  approach- 
"  able  by  a  small  portion  of  one  end.  We  have  here  before  us 
"  a  still  greater  sham  than  on  the  eastern  side.  An  immense 
"  door,  with  elegant  architectural  decorations,  promises  to 
"  open  upon  an  equally  imposing  interior ;  but  alas !  the 
"  only  moveable  portion  of  the  door  is  a  low-browed  wicket, 
"  which  gives  access  to  a  moderate-sized  vestibule,  the  ceiling 
"  of  which  is  about  half  the  height  of  the  doorway — the  'dim 
"  'religious  light'  serving  little  more  than  to  make  darkness 
"  visible.  From  this  the  visitor  has  to  grope  his  way,  right 
"or  le&,  through  a  series  of  dark,  narrow,  and  tortuous 
"  passages,  till  he  finds  himself  entering  the  hall  by  the  same 
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'^  doors  as  those  above  described,  or  corresponding  ones  on 
''the  western  side.  The  southern  entrance  is  thus  for  all 
''  public  purposes  utterly  uselessi  and  is  accordingly  never  so 
''employed.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  available 
"  access  is  by  the  north  end,  which  is  the  one  commonly  used 
"  on  public  occasions.  The  vestibule  itself  is  spacious  and 
"handsome,  though  somewhat  deficient  in  height,  but  the 
"  external  doorways  are  narrow  and  mean.  In  this  magnifi- 
"  cent  building,  erected  for  all  time,  regardless  of  cost,  to  this 
"  complexion  are  we  come  at  last, — that  with  two  of  the  finest 
"porticos  and  quasi  entrances  in  the  kingdom,  our  only 
"  available  means  of  access  for  the  public  is  by  three  door- 
"  ways  on  the  basement  floor,  no  larger  than  a  common  house 
"  door,  without  a  particle  of  shelter.  The  great  hall  in  itself 
"  is  worthy  of  the  external  design,  in  grandeur  of  conception 
"  and  beauty  of  detail.  The  material,  in  its  rich  costliness, 
"contributes  much  towards  heightening  the  effect.  The 
"polished  red  granite  columns — the  marble  and  alabaster 
"  balustrades — the  bronze  gates — the  encaustic  tiled  floors — 
"combine,  with  the  richly  decorated  vault,  to  produce  a 
"  splendour  of  effect  which  enhances  the  greatness  of  its 
"  architectural  proportions.  Much  of  the  interior  design  is 
"  from  the  pencil  of  Professor  Cockerell,  R.A.,  to  whom  the 
"  completion  of  the  building  was  entrusted  after  the  lamented 
"  death  of  the  architect. 

"  The  two  assize  courts  are  rooms  about  60  feet  square, 
"well  adapted  for  their  purposes  in  point  of  arrangement. 
"Unfortunately  their  acoustic  properties  have  proved  in- 
"curably  defective,  after  many  attempts  to  remedy  them. 
"  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  great  hall,  where  probably  the 
"  defect  was  unavoidable  from  the  nature  of  the  construction. 

"  The  small  concert  hall  on  the  upper  floor  is  quite  a  gem 
"in  its  arrangement  and  decorations.  The  plan  is  semi- 
"  circular,  with  a  light  gallery  round.    The  taste  displayed  in 
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*'  this  apartment  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  Mr.  Ooekerell, 
''  from  whose  designs  it  was  completed.  Its  aconstic  proper- 
''  ties  are  remarkably  good. 

''Before  concluding,  allnsion  may  be  made  to  the  vault 
**  over  the  great  hall^  executed  in  brick,  with  a  span  of  80 
''  feet.  It  is  a  daring  piece  of  construction,  and  has  succeeded 
'*  admirably. 

"  We  here  close  our  remarks  on  this  building,  which,  with 
''  some  defects  of  plan,  is  the  architectural  glory  of  Liverpool, 
"  and  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  art  in  modem  times." 


The  difficulties  and  the  defects  here  touched  upon  appear 
to  me  to  be  inseparable  from  the  style  of  architecture  that 
was  determined  on.  Vitruvius  says,  that  the  three  chief 
excellencies  of  a  building  should  be  strength,  beauty,  and 
convenience;  and  though  nothing  can  surpass  the  strength 
or  excel  the  beauty  of  St.  George's  Hall,  yet  nothing  can 
be  more  unsuitable  for  the  conveniences  and  requirements 
of  the  present  age  than  the  style  of  architecture  which 
was  absolutely  required  for  a  heathen  temple.  The  ex- 
teriors, indeed,  were  surpassingly  beautiful,  but  the  interior 
was  merely  a  dark  receptacle  for  the  worship  of  the  statue  of 
an  idol.  The  adoption  of  this  style  of  architecture,  which, 
carried  out  in  its  so-called  purity,  entirely  forbids  the  intro- 
duction of  windows,  or  fenestration  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  imposed  restraints  and  difficulties  which  even  the 
genius  of  Elmes  struggled  with  in  vain.  He  was  obliged  to 
give  way,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  though  three  fronts  of 
St.  George's  Hall  are  without  windows,  he  was  obliged  to 
introduce  them  in  the  western  front,  sacrificing  thereby  the 
unity  of  the  design,  or  otherwise  the  magnificent  Hall,  and 
all  the  various  offices  in  connection  with  the  assize  courts 
would  have  been  in  total  darkness.  But,  though  no  style 
presents  greater  difficulties  to  the  architect  than  the  strictly 


Ottemok,  in  its  adaptation  to  the  practical  reqairements  of 
modem  existence,  either  public  or  domestic,  perhaps  no  archi- 
tect ever  straggled  "with  them  more  energetically  or  more  sao- 
cessftilly  than  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

My  personal  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Elmes  are  but  few  and 
slight,  and,  except  for  the  last  accidental  interTiew  that  I  had 
with  him,  would  be  soareely  worth  recording.  Mr.  Elmes 
frequently  called  at  the  Town  Hall,  to  arrange  incidental 
matters  that  arose  between  himself  and  the  then  Corporation 
Surveyor,  Mr.  Franklin,  the  architect  of  Dr.  Baffles'  Chapel, 
and  under  whom  I  was  then  the  principal  architectural 
draughtsman.  The  Council  had  directed  their  Surveyor  to 
make  designs  for  building  the  Police  Offices,  since  erected  in 
Dale  Street,  on  the  former  site  of  Islington  Market,  and  where 
now  stands  the  Wellington  Column.  One  feature  of  the 
designs  I  recollect  well,  having  drawn  them  out,  under  Mr. 
Franklin's  directions,  with  my  own  hand,  was  a  magnificent 
circular  portico  at  the  west  end  of  the  building,  which  Mr. 
Elmes,  in  a  conversation  I  had  with  him  when  we  were  look- 
ing over  the  plans  together,  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that, 
as  the  northern  end  of  St.  George's  Hall  had  a  circular  por- 
tico attached,  and  would  be  seen  in  immediate  juxtaposition 
with  the  proposed  circular  portico  of  the  police  courts,  there 
would  be  too  much  uniformity  of  design,  and  that  one  portico 
would  clash  with  and  injure  the  efiect  of  the  other.  But  the 
intention  of  erecting  the  Police  Offices  on  that  site  was  ulti- 
mately abandoned.  I  left  the  Town  Hall,  and  entered  into 
business  as  a  contractor,  aud  saw  nothing  of  Mr.  Elmes  for  a 
long  time,  till  I  met  him  accidentally  at  the  Athenaeum. 
This  was  a  short  time  previous  to  his  departure  for  Jamaica, 
and  he  was  in  a  very  low  state  of  physical  and  mental  depres- 
sion. He  complained  bitterly  of  the  opposition  he  had  had 
to  encounter  in  the  objections  of  influential  men,  who  called 
themselves  practical,  to  the  construction  of  the  great  vaulted 


roof  of  the  ball^  of  which  they  predicted  the  failure ;  and  the 
iron  of  this  opposition  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  his  soul. 
The  arched  roof,  howeyer,  notwithstanding  strenuous  opposi- 
tion and  sinister  predictions^  has  been  executed,  and  gives 
now,  after  the  trial  of  above  20  years,  not  the  slightest 
symptom  of  giving  way,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  safe, 
except  from  the  shock  of  earthquakes,  or  the  destructiye  fire 
(which  Heaven  avert)  of  modem  artillery.  The  interview 
gave  me  the  deepest  pain,  for  Death  seemed  to  have  set  his 
stamp  on  his  attenuated  features,  and  I  parted  from  him  with 
melancholy  forebodings,  which  were  but  too  soon  realized* 
The  well-known  lines  of  Byron  on  the  death  of  Eirke  White 
are  especially  applicable  to  Elmes: — 

"Oh !  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 
When  Science  self-destroyed  her  favourite  son ; 
Yes,  she  too  much  indulged  the  fond  pursuit, 
She  sowed  the  seed,  but  Death  has  reaped  the  fruit ; 
Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  fatal  blow. 
And  help'd  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low. 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain. 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
Viewed  his  own  feather  in  the  fatal  dart, 
And  winged  the  shaft  that  quiver'd  in  his  heart. 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  that  impell'd  the  steel ; 
And  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm'd  his  nest. 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast" 


MEDIEVAL    SIGNACULUM    OF    SAINTS    EDWTN 

AND    EOGWTN* 

Supplemental  and  Correctional  Note. 

By  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith. 


This  remarkable  relio^  having  become  known  to  an  enlarged 
circle  of  antiquaries  and  students  of  our  national  history, 
has  excited  no  little  interest  in  many  quarters^  resulting 
in  my  receipt  of  seyeral  communications  of  value,  some  in 
farther  elucidation  of  the  subjects  broached,  whilst  others  are 
corrective  of  statements  obtained,  in  most  instances,  from 
well-known  authors,  and  held  to  be  reliable.  I  gladly  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  place  these  additional  remarks 
where  they  will  be  published  contemporaneously  with  the 
original  paper,  rather  than  insert  a  separate  communication 
in  a  succeeding  volume. 

Upon  good  authority  I  am  assured  the  Holy  Chrism  is  not, 
neither  has  ever  been,  used  in  the  rite  of  Extreme  Unction  ; 
likewise  that  no  evidence  exists  to  show  that  the  signs  termed 
Ampull®  were  ever  used  to  contain  this  holy  oil.  In  fact 
there  appears  strong  ground  for  doubting  their  special  con- 
nection with  the  sacred  vessel  at  Rheims.  From  a  very  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  down  to  our 
own  times,  a  custom  has  prevailed  of  abstracting  oil  from  the 
lamps  sustained  before  the  tombs  of  martyrs,  and  the  shrines 
of  confessors  and  virgin  saints,  for  devotional  purposes. 
When  occasion  required  the  transmission  of  such  oil  to  any 
distance,  it  was  enclosed  in  phials  of  glass.  A  less  fragile 
material  was,  however,  necessary  for  the  use  of  pilgrims  who 
often  collected  the  oil  at  every  shrine  they  reached  in  the 
course  of  their  joumeyings.  Hence  lead  or  pewter  came  to 
be  employed  for  these  receptacles.  The  use  of  this  variety 
of  Pilgrims'  Signs  proves  to  have  been  by  no  means  confined 
to  France  and  England,  inasmuch  as  several  of  those  pub- 

•  Ffifc  p.  100. 
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lisbed  by  Mr.  Boaoh  Smith  bear  an  unmistakably  Byzantine 
character.  Though,  perhaps,  generally  manufactured  and 
9old  at  the  shrines  chiefly  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  examples 
exist  which  conduce  to  a  belief  in  their  occasionally  being 
made  for  the  devotees  of  consequence,  instance  those  in  the 
collection  of  M.  Forgeais,  at  Paris,*  impressed  with  the  arms 
of  Charles  YI  and  his  Queen,  Isabel  of  Bayaria,  the  Dukes 
of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  the  Oonstable  Du  Ouesclin,  and 
other  persons  of  rank.  One,  published  in  the  Archmological 
Journal  some  years  ago,  bears  a  crowned  W,  thus  likewise 
betokening  a  personal  character  and  a  special  manufacture. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Boach  Smith's  notices  of  kindred  relics, 
some  interesting  information  is  supplied  by  the  Bev.  Thomas 
Hugo,  M.A.,  in  a  communication  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, entitled  "  Notes  on  a  Collection  of  Pilgrims'  Signs, 
"  of  XIII,  XrV,  and  XV  centuries,  found  in  the  Thames," 
and  published  in  the  Archaologia,  Vol.  xxxviii,  p.  128. 

In  connection  with  the  extract  from  "  The  Vision  of  Piers 
**  Ploughman"  it  appears  that  the  pilgrim  really  bore  by  his 
side  a  bowl  and  a  bag,  and  a  hundred  of  ampuls,  upon  his 
hat  being  set  signs  of  Sinai  and  shells  of  Oalicia  (from  the 
shrine  of  St.  James  of  Compostello) ;  his  cloke  was  studded 
with  crosses. 

St.  Paulinus. — ^Baines  incorrectly  states  this  missionary 
and  first  bishop  of  York  to  have  been  exiled  from  Northum- 
bria  in  625,  this  being  the  year  in  which  he  was  consecrated ; 
his  banishment  from  the  kingdom  dates  from  638  to  635. 

8t.  Edwyn. — ^The  battle  in  which  Edwyn  lost  at  once  his 
army  and  his  life,  has  in  designation  been  confused  by  some 
writers  with  the  victory  achieved  by  his  successor,  Oswald, 
near  Hexham.  There  can,  nevertheless,  be  little  doubt  that 
Hatfield  Chase  near  Thome  and  Doncaster,  anciently  called 
Hoethfelth,  is  the  veritable  scene  of  the  frightful  carnage 
consummated  by  Cadwallo  and  Penda.    Broken  swords  and 

•  Bevue  Afckmo^pm,  iS01 ;  Ifat,  p.  888. 
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other  relies  of  the  encoonter  have  been  found  at  a  coneiderable 
depth  by  peat  cutters. 

St.  Ecgwyn,  ''Bishop  and  Confessor:'— Tho  latter  title 
has  no  connection  ^ith  the  rite  of  confession  of  sins ;  it 
designates  one  ^rho  has  suffered  much  for  the  Ohurch,  short 
of  death, 

I  have  continued  the  orthography  of  the  names  of  the 
last-named  Saints,  selected  as  believed  to  be  the  correct 
Saxon.  Diversity  of  opinion  exists,  more  especially  as 
regards  Ecgwyn.  It  is  contended  that  Eadwine  and  Ecgmne 
can  alone  be  correct,  wyn  and  tinne  (the  former  meaning 
£riend,  the  latter  joy)  being  perfectly  distinct  elements  of  the 
language.  In  the  following  remarks,  which  he  very  courte- 
ously allows  of  my  quoting,  the  latter  name  is  alluded  to 
among  other  points  of  historic  interest  and  value,  by  the 
Bev.  D.  H.  Haigh,— 

*'The  Vita-per  Brtthtsaldum  Monachum  Olastoniensum, 
"Anno  731,  I  had  hitherto  regarded  as  originally  contem- 
"  porary,  but  containing  additions  of  the  time  of  King  Edgar. 
**  Now^  having  read  it  again,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  entirely 
''  of  the  latter  time,  but  probably  founded  on  an  earlier  work. 
*'  I  do  not,  therefore,  regard  it  as  of  such  authority  as  I  once 
*'  did,  and  discard  the  spelling  of  the  name  (Ecgwyn  or 
"  -ZEcgwyn).  In  one  part,  what  regards  the  vision  and  the 
"  foundation  of  Evesham,  the  bishop  is  introduced  speaking 
"  in  the  first  person,  and  this  I  think  may  be  derived  from  a 
**  writing  of  his  own.  The  most  important  documents  for  his 
"  history  are  the  commendatory  letters  of  Pope  Oonstantine 
"  and  the  Charter  of  Gcsured  and  Offa,  documents  the  genuine- 
"  ness  of  which  I  do  not  see  any  ground  for  disputing.  Written 
''in  Bome,  but  under  the  auspices  of  two  English  kings, 
*'  and  intended  to  have  effect  in  England,  it  is  by  no  means 
'*  surprising  that  they  are  attested  after  the  English  custom. 
'' Both  are  dated  in  A.D.  709,  at  Bome,  and  signed  by  the 
"  Pope,  St.  Ecgwine,  Gosnred,  and  Offa.  Both  allude  to  the 
''vision.  The  former  states  that  St.  Ecgwine  had  visited 
"  Bome  in  a  previous  year.  In  the  latter  Coenred  says  that 
"  they  had  travelled  to  Bome  together  in  703.  This  is  very 
"  important.  We  only  know  from  Ven.  Beda  that  Coenred 
"  went  to  Bome  in  709,  and  that  he  became  a  monk  and  died 
''  there.    But  the  Vita  states  thai  Ccenred  and  St.  Ecgwine 
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**went  to  Rome  and  returned  together.  This  would  be 
"true  of  the  earlier  journey,  and  there  are  circumstances 
**  which  render  it  probable  that  this  took  place  in  703»  as 
"  Coenred's  accession  is  usually  dated  in  704,  the  date  of  the 
'*  abdication  of  ^thelred.  But  three  MSS  of  the  English 
"  Chronicle  state  that  Coenred  became  king  of  the  Sonthum- 
*'brians  in  702,  and  these,  with  all  the  rest»  record  his 
"  accession  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Mercians  in  704.  He  was, 
"  therefore,  consistently  with  the  statement  in  the  FiVa,  king 
**  in  the  year  in  which  the  charter  says  that  they  visited 
"  Bome,  and  I  think  that  ^thelred's  abdication  in  hi3  favour, 
"immediately  followed  his  return.  Further  it  is  said  that 
"  St.  Wilfrid  consecrated  Evesham.  St.  Wilfrid  returned 
"from  his  last  Roman  journey  in  704,  and  remained  in 
"  Mercia  until  706,  because  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  North- 
"  umbria.  ^thelred,  his  friend,  was  still  king,  but  on  the 
*'  point  of  retiring,  having  chosen  Coenred  his  successor.  The 
"fact  that  St.  Wilfrid  had  exercised  metropolitan  authority 
"in  Mercia  in  former  years,  when  banished  from  his  own 
"  diocese,  accounts  for  his  having  officiated  as  metropolitan 
"  at  the  consecration  of  Evesham  in  the  presence  of  the 
"  metropolitan  of  Canterbury.  It  seems  to  me  clear,  there- 
"  fore,  that  the  consecration  of  Evesham  occurred  in  704. 
"  The  legend  on  the  seal  says  '  three  kings  gave  gifts '  on 
"the  occasion.  These  would  be  ^thelred,  Coenred,  and 
"  uEthelheard  king  of  the  Hwiccas  (people  of  the  district  now 
"  called  Worcestershire) ;  they  are  represented  sitting  together." 

Seal  of  Evesham  Abbey. — Since  the  publications  of 
Dugdale  and  Tanner,  early  impressions  in  sufficient  number 
have  been  discovered  to  enable  sigillarists  to  effect  a  complete 
restoration  of  this  remarkably  curious  seal.  The  inscription 
around  the  herdsman  and  his  house,  on  the  reverse,  reads 
correctly  thus — 

"  EOVES  .  HER  .  WONEDE  .  ANT  .  WAS  .  8W0N  . 
FORPI  .  MEN  .  CLEPET  ,  PIS  .  E0VI8H0M  .  '* 

The  modem  English  of  which  is  simply — 

"  EoTes  here  dwelt,  and  was  a  swain, 
Therefore,  men  call  this  Eovisham." 

The  Latin  circumscription  proves  to  be,  "  dictis  .  ecgwini  . 

"  DANT  .  REGE8  .  MVNERA  .  TRINI   .  OMNIBVS  .  VNDB   •  PIE  • 
"  NITET  .  AVLA  .  SACRA  .  MARIE  .  " 


PROCEEDINGS. 

TWENTY-FIRST     SESSION,     1868*69. 


ANNUAL    GENEBAL    MEETING, 

Royal  Institution,  Colquitt  Street,  Liverpool,  October  19th,  1868. 

The  Rsy.  Dr.  HUME,  in  the  Ohair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meetings  held  ou  May  28th  and  July  80th,  were 
read  and  approyed. 

The  Secbetabt  read  the  following 

REPOBT. 

The  close  of  the  Session  1867-68  completes  the  eeoond  decade  of  the 
Society's  existence,  and  the  Council  are  gratified  to  find  that,  after 
twenty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  formation,  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  established  still  continue  to  excite  interest,  and  notwith- 
standing the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  physical  and 
social  aspects  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  auring  that  period — the 
extension  of  railways  causing  residences  to  be  multiplied  in  the 
suburban  districts,  and  the  rapid  spread  of  cheap  literature  superseding 
in  a  ^at  measure  the  necessity  for  oral  discussion  in  the  yarious 
socieues — the  Historic  Society  has  steadily  maintained  its  regular 
course  of  Meetings,  and  the  Papers  contributed  by  its  Members  are  as 
numerous  and  important  as  neretofore.  During  the  past  Session 
thirteen  Meetings  have  been  held,  at  three  of  which  a  large  number  of 
the  Friends  of  Members,  including  Ladies,  have  been  present  Thirteen 
New  Members  have  been  elected  during  the  Session,  and  eighteen 
Papers  have  been  read.  Twelve  of  these  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming 
Volume,  which  is  now  nearly  ready  for  distribution.  These  Papers  will 
be  illustrated  with  Lithographs  and  Woodcuts,  equal,  it  is  believed,  to 
any  that  have  hitherto  appeared  in  the  Society's  Volumes. 

The  alteration  which  was  made  last  year  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Society  by  the  abolition  of  the  Sectional  Divisions,  has  been  carried 
out  The  purposes  for  which  it  was  effected  were  to  enable  the  business 
of  the  Society  to  be  conducted  more  efficiently,  and  to  the  greater 
convenience  of  the  Members  of  the  Council  and  Committees. 

The  removal  of  the  Society's  place  of  Meeting  to  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution has,  it  is  believed,  proved  more  convenient  to  the  Members 
generally. 

The  Treasurer  having  been  empowered  to  dispose  of  the  laiige 
Bookcase  which  formerly  contained  the  Society's  Library,  and  which 
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it  was  found  inconyenient  to  romoTe  to  the  Royal  InBtitution,  has 
disposed  of  the  same  to  the  Library  and  Museum  Committee  of  the 
Corporation.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  Member,  application  was  made  to 
the  Museum  Committee  of  the  Town  Council,  that  objects  of  antiquariau 
interest,  presented  to  the  town,  might  be  lent  for  exhibition  at  the 
Society's  Meetings,  and  the  Museum  Committee  have,  with  the  restric- 
tions deemed  necessary  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  objects  lent,  acceded 
to  the  request. 

The  Council  have  decided  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  Local 
Secretaries,  in  various  parts  of  the  two  counties,  to  extend  and  maintain, 
in  their  respective  districts,  the  operations  of  the  Society.  The  following 

Sntlemen  nave  amed  to  act  in  that  capacity — Mr.  Charles  Uardwick, 
anchester ;  Mr.  Thomas  Newbigging,  Bacup ;  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Ry lands, 
Warrington. 

The  Council  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  several  important 
Papers  have  been  promised  for  the  next  Session,  to  which  they  look 
forward  with  much  interest,  and  they  urge  upon  the  Members  generally 
to  assist  in  promoting  to  the  utmost  the  usefulness  and  prosperity  of 
the  Society. 

The  Report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  Officers  and 
Council  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  result  was  stated  from  the  Chair, 
as  shown  on  page  iv. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Obnn,  seconded  by  Mr.  Forrsst,  the  Meeting 
was  a^oumed  till  after  the  First  Ordinary  Meeting  in  January,  for  the 
reception  of  the  Treasurer's  Accounts. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Genn,  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  those  who  have  contributed  Drawings  and  Woodcuts  for  the  current 
Volume  of  Transactions. 


Nouember  10<A.  1868. 
Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chun 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  :~ 

By  Mr.  T.  J.  Kilpin. 

A  playbill,  dated  1783. 

By  Mr.  Mayer. 

A  collection  of  bronze  and  teiTa  cotta  objects,  in  statuettes  and 
coins,  collected  by  Dr.  Storr,  of  Liverpool,  during  a  recent 
visit  to  Egypt,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Liverpool  Museum. 

By  Mr.  Wordley,  in  illustration  of  the  Paper  of  the  evening,  a 
number  of  sketches  and  drawings  by  the  late  Mr.  £)mes, 
Architect. 

The  following  Paper  was  read ; — 

A  BlOGRAPHIOAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  LATE  H.  L.  ElMES.  EsQ.,  ARCHITECT 

OF  St.  George's  Hall,  &c.,*  by  T.  J.  Kilpin,  Esq. 
*  TrmnsMtions,  p.  993. 
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Deeemher  Zrd,  1868. 

T.  J.  KiLPiN,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Ordinary  Members  of  the 
Society : — 

Mr.  Henry  Boyle. 
Mr.  John  Gape. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Walthew. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  Brown  Thompson. 

1.  A  portion  of  an  early  stone  hatchet  or  other  instrument, 
found  at  Ghat  Moss. 

2.  A  half  shilling  of  Elizabeth,  dated  1580. 

By  Mrs.  £.  M.  Humphreys  and  Mr.  John  Jones,  of  Abergele. 

Fire  Roman  culiQary  yessels  in  bronze,  in  illustration  of 
Mr.  Henry  Eoroyd  Smith's  Paper  on  that  subject. 

By  Mr.  William  Keith. 

Specimens  of  photographic  copies  of  works  of  art  taken  by  the 
process  called  "  Autotypography."  Its  chief  characteristic  is 
that  the  pictures  do  not  fade,  and  partake  of  the  colours  of  the 
originals. 

By  Mr.  Henry  Ecrojd  Smith. 

An  impression  in  wax  of  the  seal  of  St.  Margaret,  made  in  the 
14th  century ;  also  seyeral  coins  of  Scotland. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  :— 

A  NoTicB  OP  Roman  British  Gulinart  Vessels  tound  in  North 
Walcs,>^  hy  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith,  Esq, 


December  I7th,  1868. 
Henry  Dawson,  Esq.,  in  the  Ghair. 
The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

OfiSERYATIONS  ON  POPULATION   STATISTI0S,f   hyk>  T,  A.    WdtOfl,  F,8.S. 


January  14<A,  1860. 
Joseph  Mater,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Ghair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Rey.  Dr.  Hume. 

A  halfpenny  token,  inscribed  "  Peter  Atherton,  his  halfpenny, 
"  1668." 

•  TmiMotioiM,  p.  lOt  f  /Mil.,  p.  d5. 
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By  Mr.  Mayer. 

1.  A  penny  token,  dated  1666,  bearing  the  name  of  "Samuel 

**  Rathbone." 
8.  Part  of  a  signet  ring,  bearing  an  inscription  on  the  intaglio, 

"  I  am  the  seal  of  honourable  Ioto." 

The  following  Papers  were  read: — 

On  thb  so-oalled  "Petrified  Human  Etes,"    found  at  Arioa, 
Trku,*  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

The    Gains    and    Losses    in    Histobio    Pboobb88,|-    by   David 
Buxton,  F.B.S.L. 


Dr. 


Thb  HxsTomxc  Socibtt  or  Lakcashibb  amd  Cbbsbibb  in  Account  teitk 
John  Q.  Jacob,  Trea»urtr. 


Cr. 


I.  Tbb  Yolomrs  :—  £   8.  d. 

Delivery,  Vol  VII,  N.8....   £6    6  8 

PrinUngVol.Vill,  N.8...  106    3  3 

Ditto  dUto  3  16  6 

BibyendWilliama 4  12  0 

Jaa.LawBoii 18    9  0 


-134  18    6 


n.  Sbsuomal  Ezpbxbbb:— 

Printing  and  Potting  Cir- 

ealAr8,&o 16    1 

Clerk  Copying  Laws 0  19 

Inearanoe 1    8 

Mrs.  Johnson     (Befreah. 

menta) 13    3 

8.  Barke  (Attendance). . ; .  S  17 

Rent  of  Boome 10  10 

Assistant  SeoreUry 26    0 

-  -  I    J 

1  13 
6  3 
1  9 
9  12 


Postage  Stamps . 

Ditto        ditto   

Collector's  Commission  . . 
Miscellaneoos  Expenses .. 
Stationery  


81  19    6 


in.  8PBCI4L  EZPBMSBS:— 

Fitting  up  Book  Cases....  33    0    0 

PrintiDgLaws 9  12    0 

Exoarsion 110  11 


Balance  carried  down 


37    2  11 


2M   9  10 
39  13  10 


£993  14    8 


£  a.  d. 

By  Balance,  last  Account 66  14   8 

„  Receipts  in  Session  XX,  Tit.:— 

Arrears • 31    0   9 

Entrance  Feea   6   6   0 

Annual  Sabscrlptions,  Sees.  XX  140  11  10 

Book  Covers  and  Diplomas  ....  030 

Bale  of  Bookcase 00   0  0 


/ 


£293  14    8 


By  Balance  brought  down  £39  13  10 

Liverpool,  \%tk  October,  1888. 

E.fcO.S. 
Esamlnad,  (Signed)      Jobn  G.  Jaco»,  TViMMfrfr. 

(Slgnad)      |»Tp»\^;  M-QWE.  |^.^jtor.. 


*  Transactions,  p.  996. 
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January  28<A,  I860. 
JosKPH  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  ohjects  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Pope,  of  Oxton. 

A  carious  paintintf,  on  glass,  representing  three  female  figures, 
supposed  to  be  Court  Beauties  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Edwards. 

An  early  English  cauldron  or  boiler,  in  bronze,  found  in  the 
Spring  of  1846  near  Khuddlan  Castle,  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd. 

By  Dr.  Kendrick,  of  Warrington. 

1 .  A  brass  ewer  or  lavatorium,  in  the  form  of  a  lion ;  probably 
of  the  14th  or  15th  century. 

2.  Two  examples  of  mediseval  seals,  in  which  the  impression  of 
the  teeth  are  left  in  the  wax ;  one  of  which  is  of  the  date 
1520,  and  the  other  temp.  Edward  II. 

8.  Seven  specimens  of  Samian  ware  and  a  terra  cotta  lamp, 
found  at  the  Roman  station  of  Condate,  near  Warrington. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  the  Last  Popular  Rising  im  the  Lancashire  Lake  Countbt,* 
fry  A.  Craig  Oibtan,  F.8.A. 


February  IWA,  1869. 

JosEPB  Mater,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Stephen  Amer,  Bridge  Street,  Birkenhead,  was  duly  elected  an 
Ordinary  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  : — 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  A  pair  of  beautiful  "alfonas*'  or  saddle-bags,  manufactured 
in  Peru,  of  native  cotton.  They  had  been  woven  in  the  native 
frame,  not  in  the  loom,  and  were  probably  made  for  presenta- 
tion, not  for  use. 

2.  One  of  twenty  clay  vessels  found  in  the  graves  of  the  dead, 
at  Peru.  This  vessel  was  of  the  shape  of  a  gourd  and  of  that 
colour,  with  a  monkey  for  the  handle,  and  a  white  ribbon 
running  round  it  ornamented  with  flying-fish. 

By  Mr.  Mayer. 

A  medieval  seal  of  an  oval  form,  with  a  small  loop  at  the  back 
to  enable  the  wearer  to  attach  it  to  his  person.  It  has  an 
antique  intaglio  in  the  centre,  formed  of  cornelian,  on  which  is 
engraved  a  seated  figure  of  a  female  representing  the  Goddess 
of  Peace,  bearing  in  her  right  hand  an  olive  branch ;  at  her 
feet  are  two  lions.  The  stone  is  set  in  a  broad  massive  silver 
margin,  on  which  is  sharply  cut  "sioill  .  philtppi  .  pvle." 
From  the  form  of  the  characters  it  is  thought  to  have  been 
made  about  the  14th  century. 

*  Tftttaaotlons,  p.  46. 


The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  thb  Politioal  Economy  oj  Great  Britain— Public  Ezpbrdi- 
TUREi  by  B.  L,  BeruUy  Esq. 


MISCELLANEOUS  UEETlJilQ. ^February  2btK  1869. 
Joseph  Mayeb,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  : — 

By  Mr.  F.  M.  Youd. 

A  pair  of  enamelled  rases,  from  the  Summer  Palace,  Pekin,  of 
16th  century ;  enamelled  hand-basin,  from  the  Summer  Palace; 
enamelled  birds,  from  Pekin ;  incense  vase,  from  Pekin ;  hand- 
baskets,  from  Nangasaki,  Japan;  metal  mirror,  from  Osaka, 
Japan ;  silver  flowers,  from  the  Province  of  Fob  Kien,  China; 
Chinese  shoes  of  common  use,  Japanese  cabinet,  bamboo-cane 
boxes,  Chinese  manufactured  sUks  and  embroidery,  and  a 
number  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  books. 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  Jeffery. 

A  set  of  French  medals,  in  bronze. 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

1.  A  drawing  of  the  central  portion  of  the  unrivalled  Mosaic 
forming  the  floor  of  the  Antrium,  the  house  of  Marcus  Tullus, 
Pompeii. 

2.  Barrel-shaped  vessel  of  uncertain  use,  found  in  the  grayel 
drift  at  Powka  Beck,  near  Irleth-in-Furness,  about  the  year 
1860. 

8.  lu  illustration  of  his  Paper— two  casts  of  the  seals  of  the 
Abbey  of  Evesham,  each  portraying  St.  Ecgwyn*8  interview 
with  the  Virgin. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

NoTioE  OF  A  Medieval  Signaculum  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Saints 
Edwtn  and  Ecowyn,  lately  found  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Preston,*  by  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith,  Esq. 

Over  the  Ruins  of  Pompeii,  and  Up  Vesuvius,  in  1868,  by 
Tkomoi  Chbton,  Jun.,  Esq. 

Mr.  Gibson's  Paper  was  illustrated  with  several  large  photographs, 
coloured  map,  and  stereoscopic  views. 


March  lUh,  1869. 
Joseph  Mayeb,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  :— 

By  Major  Egerton  Leigh,  of  Jodrell  Hall,  near  Holmes  Chapel. 

1.  A  silver  ring,  of  Irish  filagree  work  of  a  very  earli^  period. 

2.  A  roundell  of  jet,  with  curious  carvings  on  both  sides. 

*  TtaiiMoUoiw,  p.  106. 
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By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Sraith. 

A  small  trouTaille  of  EDglish  shillingB,  lately  discovered  in  the 
tbatch  of  a  bouse,  one  of  the  oldest  tenements  in  Formby. 
They  comprised  pieces  of  four  reigns,  viz.,  one  of  Elizabeth, 
three  James  I,  fourteen  Charles  I,  and  one  Charles  II.  From 
their  condition  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  secreted  two 
centuries  ago. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

Three  curious  clay  Teasels,  from  the  graves  of  the  dead  at  Arica. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 
Oh  Population  Statistics,  No.  II,*  by  Thowuu  A.  Welton,  F.S.8, 


March  25<A,  1869. 
Joseph  Matsr,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  : — 

By  Mr.  Blundell. 

The  akin  of  a  remarkably  large  boa  constrictor,  brought  to  this 
country  by  Mr.  Chappius,  chief  officer  of  the  African  Mail 
Steamer  "  Ethiope." 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  Bailey,  M.R.C.S. 

1.  A  Bible  of  the  reign  of  Charles  l. 

2.  A  Prayer  Book  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

A  Biooraphtoal  Sketch  of  the  laie  William  Everard,  Esq., 
Arohitbot  and  Surveyor,  Born  1725,  Died  1792,  by  T.  J,  KUpin, 
Ewq. 

Mr.  Kilpin  exhibited,  in  illustration  of  his  Paper,  a  number  of  family 
relics  of  the  late  Mr.  Everard,  consisting  of  china,  glass,  pictures, 
wearing  apparel,  &c.,  lent  by  Mr.  Storey  and  the  Misses  Lord. 


April  %th,  1869. 

Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  wore  exhibited  :— 
By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

Various  small  objects,  lately  found  at  Waltonon-the-Hall  by 
Mastere  Thomas  and  WilUam  Green,  including  a  halfpenny 
token  of  a  Bristol  tradesman  about  1660,  and  a  Maunday 
twopenny  piece  in  good  condition. 

*  TruitaotiODa,  p.  93. 
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By  Messrs.  W.  Wynoe  Ffoulkes  (of  Chester),  Charles  Potter,  and 
H.  Ecroyd  Smith,  objects  in  illustration  of  the  Paper  of  the  eyening. 

Objects  found  upon  the  sea  beach  of  Cheshire,  with  cremated 
human  remains  from  the  site  of  the  Roman  objects ;  a  Roman 
brass  coin  of  Claudius  found  at  Parkgate ;  and  a  brass  seal  of 
the  Consistory  Court  of  St.  Asaph,  bearing  an  earlier  date  than 
is  recorded  upon  any  published  example,  Tiz.,  1571. 
By  Dr.  Kendrick,  of  Warrington. 

An  oval  plaque  of  horn,  lately  met  with  in  a  house  at  Burton, 
beautifully  engraved  with  a  bust  of  Charles  I,  below  which  is 
an  eagle  in  a  small  medallion.  Duplicates  of  this  production 
were  given  by  Charles  I  to  his  followers,  but  only  two  others 
are  known  to  be  in  existence,  one  of  which,  now  in  the  British 
Mus3nm,  was  found  in  the  pocket  of  James  II  after  his 
decease. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

Archeology  of  the  Mersey  Distriot,  1868,'''  by  H,  Ecroyd  Smith. 


ANNUAL  EXCURSION. 

The  Annual  Summer  Excursion  was  made  on  Monday,  June  2l8t, 
1869,  the  locality  chosen  being  Lichfield.  The  party,  numbering  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  Members  and  their  friends,  including  ladies, 
left  Lime  Street  station  soon  after  nine  o'clock,  arriving  at  Lichfield  at 
noon.  Much  interest  was  excited  by  an  inspection  of  the  Cathedral 
and  other  public  buildings,  including  the  house  in  which  Dr.  Johnson 
was  born ;  and  the  visitors  were  further  gratified  by  inspecting  the 
foundations  of  the  palace  of  the  former  bishops  of  Lichfield,  recently 
discovered  in  the  New  Palace  Gardens,  these  foundations  being  courte- 
ously explained  by  Mr.  Selwyn,  son  of  the  present  bishop.  At  the 
dinner,  which  preceded  the  visit  to  the  cathedral,  the  Chair  was  occupied 
by  Josenh  Mayer,  F.S.A..  President  of  the  Society — the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume, 
David  Buxton,  Esq.  and  John  G.  Jacob,  Esq.,  filling  the  Vice-Chairs. 
The  Mayor  of  Lichfield  was  also  present,  and  kindly  exhibited  to  the 
visitors  the  ancient  mace  and  other  antique  insignia  of  office,  which 
were  of  very  curious  and  elaborate  workmanship.  The  Excursion  was 
rendered  the  more  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  occurred  on  the 
twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  Society's  existence,  which  fact  was 
suitably  adverted  to  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  and  other  speakers.  After 
tea,  the  party  returned  to  Liverpool,  the  Excursion  having  been  one  of 
the  pleasantest  on  record. 

*  Transactions,  p.  190. 
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DONATIONS    TO    THE    LIBRABY. 


Ante-Nioene  Christian  Library,  voIb.  vii  to  x  ;  from  R.  A.  Maofle,  Eaq., 
M.P. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Liverpool  Institnte. 

Bic^aphical  Memoir  of  James  Dinwiddie,  LL.D. ;  from  the  Author, 
W.  J.  Proudfoot,  Esq. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  Memoirs,  toI.  i,  part  S.  Report, 
1867-08.    Proceedings,  toI.  xii. 

British  Antiquities:  Illustrations  from  Objects  found  in  Sonth  America; 
firom  the  Author,  Rev.  A.  Hume,  LL.O.,  D.G.L.,  Ac, 

Catalogue  of  Antique  Greek  and  Roman  Medals,  comprising  the  Cabinet 
of  M.  Badeigts  de  Laborde. 

Cambridge  Philosophical  Society.  Transactions,  vol.  z,  part  3 ;  vol.  zi, 
part  1. 

Collectanea  Antiqua,  parts  iii  and  iv ;  from  C.  Roach  Smith,  Esq. 

Goal :  An  Enquiry  into  Its  Extent,  Duration,  Consumption,  and  Appli- 
ances, witn  Remarks  on  Steam  Engines  and  Steam  Boilers;  from 
the  Author,  Thomas  Storey,  Esq. 

Folk  Speech:  I'ales  and  Rhymes  of  Cumberland;  from  the  Author, 
A.  Craig  Gibson,  F.S.A. 

Genealogical  Chart  of  the  Ex-Royal  House  of  Bourbon;  from  the 
Compiler,  F.  J.  Jeffery,  Esq. 

Historical  and  Archssological  Society  of  Ireland,  vol.  i,  third  series. 

Inaugural  Address  to  the  Comjpton  House  Literary  and  Debating 
Society ;  from  F.  J.  Jeffery,  Esq. 

India ;  Future  Policy  of  (Knighton) ;  from  C.  Roach  Smith,  Esq. 

Institution  of  Engineers  of  Scotland.    Transactions,  vol.  for  1868-69. 

Kilkenny  and  South-East  of  Ireland  ArohaBological  Society.  Pro- 
ceedings, No.  56,  vol.  vi. 

Liverpool  Polytechnic  Society.    Journal. 

Liverpool  Polytechnic  Society.    Proceedings,  Thirty-first  Session. 

Liverpool  Chemiste*  Association.    Transactions,  1867-68. 

Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society.  Proceedings, 
Twenty-first  Session. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society.  Transactions,  part  9, 
vol.  iii. 

Namismatic  Society,  Manchester.    Proceedings,  vol.  vi. 

PhOosophical  Society  of  Glasgow.    Proceedings,  1867-68 

Prospectus  of  the  Imperial  Insurance  Corporation,  prepared  by  Dr.  Fanr* 
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Royal  Society.    Prooeedings,  Nos.  106-109,  toI.  xtu. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  part  2,  toI.  iii. 

Shakespeare :  His  Birthplace ;  from  the  Author,  G.  Roach  Smith,  Esq. 

Society  of  Arts.    Journal,  Nos.  8S8,  848,  854. 

Society  of  Antiquaries,  London.    Papers  and  Proceedings,  part  2,  vol. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.   Proceedings,  vol.  vi,  with  Appendix. 

Statistical  Society  of  London.    Proceedings,  vol.  nxxi,  part  4;   vol. 
xzxii,  part  1. 

Sussex  ArchsBological  Society.    Quarterly  Jotimal. 

Sussex  ArchsBological  Society.    Proceedings,  vol.  xx. 

The  Feudal  Barons  of  Powis ;  from  the  Author,  M.  G.  Jones,  Esq. 

Yorkshire   Archeeological    and    Topographical    Society,  Transactions, 
part  1. 
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Ampalla,  The,  described,  167 
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Ancient  Metallic  Artoa  and  Utensil!*,  obserraUons 
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Emigration,  effects  of,  102 
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6th  Feb.,  1851.    Gray,  Lieut-Colonel,  M.P.,  Darcy  Lever  hall, 
Bolton. 

4th  Dec.,  1862.    Green,  John  Henry,  Buenos  Ayres. 

16th  Sept,  1854.    Greene,  John  Stock  Turner,  Adlington  hall, 
Chorley.  * 

31st  Aug.,  1854.    Grenside,  Bct.  William   Bent,   A.M.,  Melllng 
Vicarage,  Lancaster. 

19th  Mar.,  1857.  *Grimmer,  W.  Henry,  Prince's  buildings,  30, 
North  John  street 


1st  Dec,  1864.  ♦Haigh,  Thomas,  47,  Boundary  lane. 

21st  May,  1857.  ♦Hall,  Cbarlton  B.,  19,  Dale  street,  and  Liscard 
castle,  Birkenhead. 

10th  Deo.,  1857.  ^Hancock,  Thomas  S.,  Sweeting  street  and 
Birkenhead. 

p.       6th  Mar.,  1866.    Hardwick,  Chas.,  148,  Embden  street  Hulme, 
Manchester. 

12th  Jan.,  1854.  Harrison,  Wm.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.B.S.  North. 
Antiq.,  fto.,  Samlesbury  hall,  Preston ;  Con- 
servative  Club,  St  James's,  S.W. ;  and 
B.T.Y.  Club,  Albemarle  street  W. 

9th  Feb.,  1864.  Harrowby,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  D.C.L..  F.B.S., 
Sandon  hall,  Staffordshire,  and  89,  Grosvenor 
square,  London. 

28rd  April,  1857.    HariingUm,  Mott^on.  the  Marqueu  of,  M.P., 

and  De 


Chatsworth,   Derbyshire,    and   Deyonshire 
house,  London. 
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T  llth  Oct.,  1854.  *Hartnup,  J.,  F.R.A.S.,  Observatory,  Bidston, 
BirEenbead. 

8tb  Dec,  1864.    Heald,  Tbomas,  Greenfield,  Billinge,  Wigan. 

27tb  Sept.,  1854.  *Healey,  Samuel  B.,  7,  Dale  street,  and  West- 
bank,  Woolton. 

24tb  Oct,  1854.    Heginbottom,  George,  Birkdale  park,  Soutbport. 

2Dd  April,  1868.  *Hewitt,  James,  1,  Dover  street. 

28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,    James,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  26, 
Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  London,  W. 

28rd  Sept.,  1854.    Hindmarah,  Fred.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  4,  New 
Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

12th  Jan.,  1860.  *Holden,  Adam,  48,  Church  street. 

18th  Jan.,  1866.  *Holden,  R.,  57,  Dale  street. 

18th  Dec,  1856.    Holden,  Thomas,  Springfield,  Bolton. 

24th  Sept .  1854.  *Holt,  William  D.,  23,  Edge  lane. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ^Horsfall,    Thomas    Berry,    Bellamour     hall, 
Bugeley,  Stafifordshire. 

6th  Dec,  1860.  ^Houghton,  James,  84,  Rodney  street. 

14th  April,  1853.  ^Houghton,  Richard  H.,  Sandboys,  Waterloo. 

4th  Dec,  1856.  ♦Howell,  Edward,  26,  Church  street 

Mayor  Lan.,  1840-50.    Howitt,  Thomas,  Lancaster. 

p.  8th  Nov.,  1849.  Howson,  Very  Rev.  John  Saul,  D,D.,  The 
Deanery,  Chester. 

27th  Sept,  1854.  *Hubback,   Joseph,  1,  Brunswick   street,  and 
Rodney  street 

r.      lOch  Dec,  1857.  ^Hughbs,  John  R.,  17,  Tower  chambers. 

6th  April,  1854.    Hughes,  Thomas,  2,  Groves  terrace,  Chester. 

8th  Feb.,  1862.    Hulton,  William  Adams,  Hurst  grange,  Preston. 

Mayor  Ch.,  1851-52.    Humberston,  Philip  Stapleton,  Chester. 

p.  28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Hume,  Rev,  Abraham,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 
F.R.S.  North.  Antiq.  Copenhagen,  Corr. 
Mem.  S.A.  Scot,  Hon.  Mem.  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  6, 
Rupert  lane.  President. 

21st  May,  1857.    Hume,  HamiUon,  F.R.G.S.,  Cooma,  Yass,  New 
South  Wales. 

10th  Feb.,  1870.    Hyde,  John,  Hesketh  street,  Southport. 


let  April,  1852.  ♦Jacob,   John    Gibbobn,    56,    Church    street, 
Treasurer. 

5th  Dec,  1861.    Jackson,  William,  Fleatham  house,  St  Bees. 

2drd  Nov.,  1848.    Jacson,  Charles  R.,  Barton  hall,  Preston. 
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P.       3nd  May,  1861.  ♦Jevtert,  F.  J.,  45,  Church  Street,  and  Woolton 
haU. 

2ist  May,  1857.  i^Jeffery,  James  Reddecliffe,  45,  Church  street, 
and  Woolton  hall. 

28rd  No7.,  1848.  '('Johnson,  John  H.,  7,  Church-st.,  and  Southport. 

23rd  Sept,  1854.    Jones,  Edward,  The  Larches,  Handsworth. 

Srd  May,  1849.  'KTones,  Morris  Charles,  20,  Aberoromhy  square. 

2nd  Dec,  1858.  ♦Jones,  Robert,  7,  Batchelor  street. 

6th  Dec.,  1849.  i^Jones,  Roger  L.,  Sunnyside,  1,  Belvidere  road, 
Prince's  park. 

15th  Sept.,  1854.    Jones,  Thomas,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  Chetham  Library, 
Manchester. 

11th  Dec.,  1856.    Jones,  W.  Hope,  Hooton,  Chester. 

9th  Jan.,  1868.    Jones,  Rev.  Charles,  Rook  Ferry. 

K 

p.        Srd  May,  1849.    Eondrick,  James,  M.D.,  Warrington. 

p.     5th  March,  1868.  I'Eilpin,  J.  T.,  Trafford  chambers,  68,  South  John 
street,  and  6,  Grove  street. 

4th  Deo.,  1862.  *King.  Lieut-Col.  Vincent  Ashfield,  18,  Tower 

chambers,  and  Point  of  Ayr,  Oxton. 
5th  Not.,  1868.  ♦King,  John  Thomson,  Clayton  Square. 


6th  March,  1862.  'I'Laird  John,  M.P.,  Hamilton  square,  Birken- 
head. 

23rd  Not.,  1848.    Langton  William, Bank,  Manchester. 

Legh,  Miss,  The  Limes,  Hale. 

23ni  Not.,  1848.    Legh,  G.  Cornwall,  M.P.,  High  Legh,  Knutsford. 

Ist  Dec.,  1859.    Legh,  W,  J.,  M.P.,  Lyme  park,  Disley,  Stockport. 

10th  Dec,  1857.    Ldgh,  Major  Egerton,  The  West  Hall,  High 
Leigh,  Knutsford. 

Ist  Not.,  1866.  *Lilley,   John    H.,    H.M.    Customs,   Revenue 
buildings. 


6th  March,  1862.  McCorquodale,  Lieut-Colonel  G.,  Newton-le- 
Wiflows. 

15th  April,  1858.  *McInne8,  J.,  23,  Lightbody  street 

27th  Sept,  1854.  ♦Macfle,  Robert  Andrew,  M.P.,  30,  Moorflelds, 
and  Ashfield  hall,  Neston. 

2Srd  Not.,  1848.  M'Quie,  Peter  Robinson,  9,  Brunswick  street, 
and  Thornton  lodge,  Merton  road,  Bootle, 
Vice-Pbbbident. 


1 
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6th  May,  1858.  ^Macrae,    John    WrigUy,    St2,    Hackin's   hey, 
and  Seaforth  house,  Seafortb. 

2Srd  Nov.,  1848.  "i^Mareclen,  George,  Old  Churchyard,  and  Vernon 
priory,  Edge  hill. 

let  Dec.,  1859.    Marsh,  John,  Rann  lea,  Bainhill. 

p.       5th  June,  1851.    Marsh  John  Fitchett,  Fairfield  house,  War^ 
rington. 

1st  Dec.,  1864.    Marson,  James,  Warrington. 

1st  Dec,  1864.  *Mathews,  John,  Highfield,  Rock  Ferry,  Birken- 
head. 

6th  March  1862.  *Mathi60n,  William,  11,  Dale  street 

p.  28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Mayer,  Joseph,  F.S.A.,  M.R.  Asiat.  S.,  F.E.S., 
F.R.8.  North.  Ant.  Copenhagen,  Associe 
etrauger  de  la  Societe  Imperiale  des  Anti- 
quaries de  France,  Hon.  Mem.  SS.  Anti., 
Normandie,  TOuest,  la  Morinie,  Societe 
d'Emulation  d'Abbeyilie,  &c.,  68,  Lord  street, 
Vice-President. 
7th  Dec,  1865.  *Miller,  Henry,  Toxteth  dock. 

2nd  Jan.,  1862.  *Milligan,  James,  jun.,  Eldwood  End,  Qrassen- 
dale,  Aigburth. 

21st  Feb.,  1861.     Mills,  John,  Middle  School,  Warrington. 

20th  May,  1860.  Mills,  Robert,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  27,  Promenade, 
Rochdale. 

p.       21st  Dec,  1854.  I'Milner,  William,  Bentley  road,  and  Phoenix 
Safe  Works,  Windsor. 

8rd  Dec,  1857.     Moore,    Rev.   Richard    R.,  A.M.,  St.   Anne's, 
Eccleston,  St  Helens. 

p.        8th  Nov.,  1849.    Moore,  Rev.  Thomas,  A.M.,  Midleton  College, 
County  of  Cork. 

p.      23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Mo88,  Rev.  John  James,  LL.D.,  East  Lydford 
Rectory,  Somerset 

8rd  Dec,  1863.    Moubert,   Adolphus,   Garswood-Ashton,    War- 
rington. 

8rd  Dec,  1857.    Moult,  William,  21,  Leigh  street,  and  Knowsley. 

11th  Dec,  1856.     Myres,  John  James,  Bank  parade,  Preston. 

N 

H.  S.  Ches.,  1857.    Naylor,  Richard,  Hooton  hall,  Chester. 

p.         1st  Nov.,  1866.    Newbigging,  Thomas,  Bacup. 

10th  March,  1863.    Newsham,  Richard,  Preston. 

28rd  Nov.,  1848.  Nicholson,  James,  F.S.A.,  Thelwall  hall,  War- 
rington. 

29th  Sept,  1854.  ♦Nottingham,  John,  M.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.S. 
Northern  Autiquaries,  Copenhagen,  20,  Ros- 
common street 
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6th  Dec,  1849.    Ormerod,  George,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S., 
Sedbury  park,  Chepstow. 

Srd  Jan.,  1850.  *Oyerend,  James,  55,  Hope  street. 

8rd  Doc.,  1857.    Oxley,  Fredeiick,  6,  Hungerford  rd.,  London,  N. 


2Srd  Nov.,  1858.  *Paris,  Thomas  Jeremiah,  68,  Lord  street 

18th  Dec,  1856.    Parker,  Robert  Townley,  Guerdon  hall,  Preston. 

7th  Mar.,  1850.    Patten,  Eight  Hon.  John  Wilson,  M.P.,  Bank 
hail,  Warrington. 

6th  Dec,  1849.    Pearce,    George    Massie,    Hackin's   hey,  and 
Ormskirk. 

1  lih  Dec,  1866.  Pedder,  Henry  Newsham,  9.  Queen's  gate,  Prince 
Albert  road,  South  Kensington,  London,  S. 

Ist  Dec,  1864.    Perry,  Rev.  S.  G.  F.,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Tot- 
tingtou,  near  Bury. 

21st  Mar.,  1860.  *Ptf«y,  Thonuu  Shaw. 

12th  Dec,  1867.  Pickering,  James,  Fisher  house,  Orrell,  near 
Wigan. 

p.        6ih  Jan.,  1849.  *Picton,  James  Allanson,  F.S.A.,  Queen  bldgs.. 
Dale   street,  and   Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 

3rd  May,  1849.  Pierpoint,  Benjamin,  St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  Pilkington,  James,  Park  pi.  house,  Blackbiun. 
10th  Feb.,  1853.    Piatt,  Robert,  Stalybridge. 

Ist  Dec,  1864.  *Porter,  John,  Clayton  square. 

12th  Mar.,  1857.  *Preston,  Geo.  Theo.  Robert,  18,  Vernon  street, 
Dale  St.,  and  Belmont  house,  Belmont  rd. 

6th  Dec,  1849.  *Preston,  William,  13,  Vernon  street,  and  Ellel 
Grange,  near  Lancaster. 

14th  Jan.,  1864.  ^Priest,  Thomas  E.,  Clarendon  rooms.  South 
John  street. 

R 

15th  Mar.,  1849.  Bawlinson,  Robert,  C.B.,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  Sanitary 
Commissioner,  Local  Government  Act  OfiBce, 
8,  Richmond  terrace,  Whitehall ;  and  Lan- 
caster lodge,  Boltons,  West  Brompton. 

ISth  Sept.,  1854.  tRaynes,  James  Trevelyan,  87,  Oldhall  street, 
and  Rock  Park,  Rock  Ferry. 

29th  Dec,  1854.    Rees,  William,  Old  Trafifbrd,  Manchester. 

Srd  Dec,  1868.  Rhodocanakls,  Captain  H.H.  the  Prince,  Man- 
chester. 
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20th  Dec,  1856.    Robin,  Rev.  P.   R.,  A.M.,  Woodchurch,  Bir- 
kenhead. 

2drd  Nov.,  1848.  ^Robinson,  Charles  Backhouse. 

let  Deo.,  1864.  ^Robinson,  John,  41,  Lord  street. 

8rd  Jan.,  1850.  *Ronald,  Robert  Wilson,  19,  Dale  street. 

16th  April,  1858.    Rooke.  Rev.  W.  J.  £.,  M.A.,  Tunstal  Vicarage, 
Eirby  Lonsdale. 

15th  April,  1858.    Rowlinson.  W.,  Windermere. 

25th  Sept.,  1854.    Rylands,  Peter,  M.P.,Bewseyhouse,Warrington. 

p.      13th  Dec,  1854.    Rtlands,  Thomas  Glazkbrook,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S., 
Warrington,  Vice-Pbesident. 

8 

6th  Dec,  1855.  *Saudbach,  W.  R.,  Bank  buildings,  Cook  street, 
and  The  Cottage,  Aigburth. 

p.        7th  Sept.,  1851.    Sansom,    Thomas,   F.B.S.E.,    Custom  House, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

8th  Jan.,  1852.    Sharp,  John,  Tbe  Hermitage,  Lancaster. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Sharpe,  Edmund,  A.M.,  Cwm  Alyn,  Llanrwst, 
North  Wales. 

2nd  June,  1853.    Sharpe,  TTiZZtam,  102,  Piccadilly,  London. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Simpson,  Rev.  Samuel,  A.M.,  The  Greaves,  near 
Lancaster. 

p.       16th  April,  1863.  *Smith,  Henry  Ecroyd,  Aldboro*  house,  Egre- 
mont,  Birkenhead. 

2nd  May,  1850.  ^Smith,  James,  Barkeley  house,  Seaforth. 

16th  Sept.,  1864.    Smith,  John,  Langley,  near  Macclesfield. 

20th  Feb.,  1868.    Smith,  Samuel,  jun.,  8,  Croxteth  road,  Prince's 
park. 

1 2th  Mar.,  1868.  *Squarey,  Andrew  Tucker,  Gorsey  Hey,  Higher 
Bebiugton,  and  Dock  Office. 

2nd  Nov.,  1864.    Stainer,  William,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 

3rd  Jan.,  1856.    Staniforth,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.,  Storrs,  Winder- 
mere. 

5th  Feb.,  1863.    Steele,  Alexander,  Ph.Dr.,  Bay  View  house,  The 

Crescent,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 
18th  Dec,  1855.    Steiner,  F.,  Hyndbum,  Accrington. 

4th  Mar.,  1852.  ^Sykes,  James,   115,  Dale   street,  78,  Rodney 
street,  and  Breck  house,  Poulton-le-fylde. 


18th  Nov.,  1869.  *Thoma8,  George,  Lord  street 

hompson,  Henry,  163,  Up] 
and  11,  North  John  street. 


18th  Feb.,  1858.  *Thompson,  Henry,  163,  Upper  Parliament  st, 
'''"'"  Jo' 
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13th  Sept.,  1654.  *Thornley,  Samuel,  Deane  road,  Fairfield. 

ITth  Jan.,  1867.    Thorp,  Henry,  Whalley  Eange,  Manchester. 

8th  Dec,  1861.  *Tinne,  John  A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Briarley,  Aigburth. 

8th  Jan.,  1852.  *Torr,  John,  15,  Exchange  buildings  West,  and 
Eastham. 

H.S.  Lane,  1867.    Towneley,  Charles,  Towneley,  Burnley. 

2nd  April,  1857.  *Tow8on,  John  Thomas,  F.R.G.S..  47,  Upper 
Parliament  street,  and  Sailors*  Home. 

14th April,  1868.  ♦Turner,  Charles,  M.P.,  4,  Lancelot's  hey,  and 
Dingle  head. 

27th  Sept.,  1854.  ^Turner,  John  Hay  ward,  23,  Abercromby  square. 

6th  Dec,  1840.    Turner,  Edward,  High  street,  Newcastle,  Staf- 
fordshire. 

U 

8th  Mar.,  1864.    Underwood,  Rev.   Charles  W.,  A.M.,  Histon 
Vicarage,  Cambridge. 


28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Varty,  Thomas,  Stag-stones,  Penrith. 

16th  Dec,  1869.    Vaudrey,    Benjamin    Llewellyn,   Tushingham 
hall,  Whitchurch. 

I4th  April,  1853.  *Vose,  James,  M.D.,  6,  Gambler  terrace,  Hope 
street. 

W 

Myr.  C.  1838-39,48-49.    Walker,  Sir  Edward  Samuel,  Berry  hiU,  Mans- 
field, Notts. 

J  1th  Dec,  1856.    Walmsley,  Thomas,  Preston. 

Dec.  3rd,  1868.  *WaIthew,  J.  M.,  1,  Tower  chambers,  and  30, 
Percy  street. 

12th  Dec,  1867.  *Walmsley,  Gilbert  G.,  Lord  street. 

6th  Mar.,  J851.    Warburton,  Rowland    Eyles    Egerton,  Arley 
hall,  Cheshire. 

2]8t  May,  1857.    Ward,  John  Angus,  Hooton  Lodge,  Chester. 

3rd  May,  1864.  *Waterhouse,  John  Dockray,  1,  Oldhall  street. 

p.        6th  Dec,  1861.  ^Watebhouse,  Nicholas,  Rake  lane. 

17th  Dec,  1857.    Watts,  Sir  James,  Manchester. 

2nd  May,  1850.     Way,  Albert,  A.M.,  F.S.A.,  Wonham  manor, 
Reigate,  Surrey. 

Ist  Feb.,  1849.  *  Webster,  George,  6,  Tork  buildings.  Dale  street, 
and  Mossley  hill,  Aigburth. 

p.       3rd  Jan.,  1856.    Welton,  Thomas  A.,  F.S.S.,  91,  Mortimer  road, 
De  Beauvoir  square,  London,  N. 


^nsibtds  $mt  comrnmcrmmf. 

1.  Right  Hon.  FrancU,  Ist  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Lord-Lieat  of  Lanctshire  -  1848. 

2.  Bight  Hon.  Charles  William,  8rd  Earl  of  Sefton,  Lord-Lient  of  Lane.  -  I864L 
8.  General  The  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cost,  K.C.H.,  D.CX.       •       •       .       •  Idto. 

4.  Bight  Hon.  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  M.P. 1863. 

5.  Joseph  Mayer.  F.S.A.,  <fec. 1866. 

6.  BeT.  A.  HuxE,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Sec, 1869. 

SiutttwAta  zixut  ttnxspMwtxtuxd, 

1848.  Ber.  A.  Hume,  LL.D.,  ifcc,  and  H.  C.  Pidgeon,  Esq. 
1861.  Ber.  A.  Hume,  LL.D.,  Ac,  and  Ber.  Thomas  Moore,  M.A. 
1854.  Bev.  A.  Hume,  LL.D.,  d^c. 


1855.  Ber.  A.  Hume,  LL.D.,^c. 

1856.  Bev.  A.  Hume,  LL.D.,  &c, 

1857.  Bev.  A.  Hume,  LL.D.,  Ac 
1864.  Nicholas  Waterhouse,  Esq. 
1867.  Datid  Buxton,  F.B.S.L. 


Jftitiant  SeetariM, 
Thomas  G.  Wedgwood,  Esq. 
W.  W.  BundeU,  Esq. 
J.  H.  Genn,  Esq. 
J.  H.  Genn,  Esq. 
Chablss  Dtall,  Esq. 


1848.  Thomas  Avison,  F.S.A. 
1860.  William  Burke,  Esq. 
1867.  John  G.  Jacob,  Esq. 

^ibTHriHtis  anb  Cnrators  emce  cammtmtmttd. 


1848.  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A. 
1851.  Be?.  Thomas  Moore,  M.A. 
1859.  David  Buxton,  F.B.SX. 
1867.  Nicholas  Waterhouse,  Esq. 
1869.  Nicholas  WATxnHouss,  Esq. 


Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A. 
Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A. 
A.  C.  Gibson,  F.S.A. 
A.  C.  Gibson,  F.S.A. 
H.  EcROTD  SiOTB,  Esq. 


TRANSACTIONS. 

ADDRESS 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HISTORIC  SOCIETY 

OF  LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  dtc,  President. 
(Bbao  4th  Notbhbsb,  1860.) 


Gentlemen^ 

On  taking  the  Chair  as  President  of  the  Society, 
at  the  commencement  of  its  twenty-second  session,  permit 
me  in  the  first  instance  to  tender  my  thanks  to  the  Members, 
for  their  kindness  and  confidence  in  placing  me  here.  I  can 
assure  yon  that  it  will  be  my  pride  and  my  pleasure,  as 
heretofore,  to  contribute  by  every  means  in  my  power,  to  the 
honour  and  prosperity  of  the  Society. 

But,  on  glancing  at  the  past,  I  do  not  think  that  I  can 
promise  much,  perhaps  anything,  that  is  new.  For  example, 
I  was  one  of  the  three  Founders  of  the  Society ; — was  its 
Honorary  Secretary  for  sixteen  years; — edited  the  first 
seven  of  its  volumes; — have  contributed  about  thirty-five 
papers,  large  and  small,  to  its  Transactions ; — and  have  never 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  since  its  inauguration. 
I  assume  that  these  are  the  services,  both  in  fact  and  in  manner, 
of  which  you  have  so  significantly  expressed  your  approval ; — 
and  such  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  by  an  honest  and 
earnest  persistence  in  the  same  course,  I  shall  be  most  likely 
both  to  benefit  the  Society  and  to  secure  your  approval. 


Oar  Society  differs  from  every  other  in  this  town  in  the 
following  respects.  It  is  the  only  one  of  pablio  foundation, 
haying  been  established  at  a  Town's  meeting,  the  Mayor  in 
the  Chair  ; — the  only  one  which  makes  investigation  of  the 
District  a  prominent  part  of  its  Proceedings; — the  only 
one  which  distinguishes  between  Resident  and  Non-resident 
members ; — which  by  its  Laws  is  bound  to  publish  annually 
an  account  of  its  Transactions; — which  has  an  illustrative 
Collection  of  its  own; — and  which  for  thirteen  years  was 
worked  in  Sections. 

I  think  it  right  thus  to  reoal  you  to  first  principles  which 
time  has  tested ;  and  my  own  experience  is  that  just  in 
proportion  as  they  have  been  adhered  to  has  the  Society 
prospered, — while  just  in  proportion  as  they  have  been 
departed  from  has  it  remained  stationary  or  declined.  At 
present,  I  will  draw  your  attention  specially  to  only  two  of 
them. 

1 .  The  production  of  an  Annual  Volume,  of  greater  or  less 
size  according  to  circumstances,  has  been  attended  with  the 
happiest  results.  Numerous  other  Societies  have,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  imitated  our  example  or  approximated  to  it| 
giving  us  the  credit  due  for  the  spirit  with  which  we  set  out; 
and  one  or  more,  of  old  standing,  have  changed  their  cumbrous 
quartos  into  octavos  like  our  own. 

2.  For  various  reasons,  the  plan  of  working  in  Sections 
was  adopted,  when  the  Society  enlarged  its  objects  and 
operations  in  1854 ; — one  prominent  idea  being  that  we 
should  cover  the  whole  area  of  inquiry  and  not  a  part  merely ; 
and  also  that  we  should  frequently  seek  for  papers  from  those 
most  competent  to  prepare  them,  instead  of  receiving  from 
meeting  to  meeting  such  as  came  voluntarily  or  aociden- 
tally, — with  less  assurance  of  qualification  in  the  writers  or  of 
care  in  the  preparation.  There  were  those  who  thought  that 
we  aimed  at  too  much,  and  who  were  therefore  desirous  to 
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nmore  all  attempt  at  syBtematisixig  the  bnsmeas  ;-*-bQt  I  oan 
aaeure  them  that  ia  those  SessioDs  when  the  Sectional  Com* 
mitteea  did  their  work  faithfiilly,  there  was  no  appreciable 
difficulty  felt  in  carrying  out  the  arrangements  with  perfect 
aiiocesa.  The  result  of  this  erroneous  opinion  was  an  attempt 
to  'MevttL  down»"  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  common 
6xpras8ion»  our  high  pnuciples  to  our  loose  practice ;  instead 
of  ''  levelling  up  "  our  loose  practice  to  our  high  principles. 
Already,  I  am  glad  to  say,  we  have  begun  to  effect  a  remedy. 
The  Council  for  the  present  Session  has  been  divided  into  the 
three  Sections  as  before ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  before  the 
Session  is  far  advanced,  the  importance  of  the  arrangement 
will  be  apparent  to  all. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  on  the  three  subjects  respectively^ 
which  constitute  our  division  of  labour ;  viz.,  Archesology, 
Literature,  and  Science. 

I.*— Natural  Science,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  in  a  wide  sense, 
treats  of  the  Laws  of  Nature ;  that  is  to  say  of  the  invariable 
facta  connected  with  matter,  organised  and  inorganised, 
established  by  the  Creator.  There  is  also  the  philosophy  of 
mind  and  of  morals,  but  to  that  we  do  not  refer  at  present. 
The  term  Art,  on  the  other  hand^  is  associated  with  the  opera- 
tions of  man  upon  these  materials,  and  in  accordance  with 
these  laws.  In  the  one  case,  we  study  the  works  of  Qod 
directly  or  immediately ;  and  with  some  minute  exceptions, 
the  materials  rise  to  us  ever  fresh  and  ever  new.  In  the  other 
case,  we  study  His  works  indirectly  or  mediately :  that  is  to 
say  as  they  are  executed  by  Man,  whom  He  has  gifted  with 
the  necessary  intelligence  and  skill. 

When  we  speak  of  Archeology,  therefore^  we  mean  the 

study  of  ancient  objects  of  human  production,  as  illustrative 

of  the  history  of  our  species ;  whether  habitations,  personal 

omaniente,  impbmenta  of  war  or  industry,  at  any  thing  else. 
b2 


In  a  totally  different  sense,  and  without  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinction jast  made,  the  Geologist  is  spoken  of  as  really  the 
most  profound  Archeeologist ;  because  he  treats  of  periods 
many  centuries  anterior  to  the  existence  of  man.  But  a  more 
common  expression,  a  few  years  ago,  was  that  Archaeology 
**  pieces  on  "  to  Geology  ;  for  when  the  Geologist  has  shewn 
the  various  changes  which  have  occurred  in  causing  or  modi- 
fying the  various  strata  in  the  outer  covering  of  the  earth, 
the  Archaeologist  comes  in  to  write  a  more  modem  chapter, — 
still  however  consisting  of  many  important  sections. — shewing 
what  man  has  done  on  the  upper  surface. 

It  has  been  proved  however,  that  even  this  statement  is 
only  true  with  important  modifications.  Numerous  works  of 
man,  have  been  found  below  the  Drift  in  several  places  of 
France,  and  also  in  our  own  country :  so  that  Archseology 
overlaps  Geology,  and  one  chapter  of  it  at  least  can  be  read 
before  we  arrive  at  the  most  recent  class  of  changes  in  the 
earth  s  surface.  Hence,  so  rapidly  do  new  truths  succeed 
each  other  in  our  days,  that  long  since  the  formation  of  our 
Society,  Archaeology  has  obtained  a  new  posdtion  among  the 
subjects  of  human  knowledge,  and  has  had  its  claims  allowed 
to  a  place  among  the  sisterhood  of  Sciences.  Men  of  the 
stamp  of  Captain  Grose  and  Mr.  Oldbuck  of  Monkbams 
have  become  antiquities  themselves;  and  collections  are 
valued  not  for  the  mere  rarity  of  the  objects  which  they  con- 
tain but  for  their  use  in  illustration,  or  for  enabling  us  to 
give  new  and  improved  versions  of  History.  In  1849,  when 
I  laid  before  this  Society  the  researches  of  M.  de  Perthes  of 
Abbeville, — whose  writings  were  then  received  like  the  pro- 
phecies of  Cassandra, — I  little  thought  that  a  few  years  later 
they  would  command  general  belief,  and  attract  universal 
attention.  Men  of  great  eminence,  some  of  them  the  Fellows 
of  the  Boyal  and  Geological  Societies  of  London,  have 
verified  his  facts  and  gladly  accepted  his  discoveries ;  so  that 
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haman  knowledge  has  been  pashed  forward  in  a  new  direc- 
tion, and  we  have  gained  not  only  by  what  has  been  already 
secured  bat  by  what  has  been  still  further  suggested. 

Farther,  as  Man  existed  in  every  country  before  books,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Historic  records  of  any  nation  belong  to 
an  advanced  stage  of  its  existence.  But  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  earlier  populations,  of  the  families  who  lived 
and  died  almost  unknown  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  the 
hunters  and  fishers  who  firom  the  teeming  supplies  of  land 
and  sea  procured  the  small  portion  which  they  required ;  of 
the  men  who  were  satisfied  with  a  natural  cave  for  a  home,  or 
with  a  "  bee-hive  hut,"  or  fled  for  shelter  to  crannogues  and 
lake-habitations  ?  There  were  heroes,  and  many  of  them, 
who  had  no  bards  to  chaunt  their  praises ; — predecessors  of 
Achilles  who  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  followed  by  a 
Homer ;  and  tribes  innumerable  who  flourished  before  Caesar 
had  designed  his  Commentaries.  The  inquiry  respecting 
these  early  peoples  is  deeply  interesting  and  highly  sugges- 
tive; and  though  it  would  appear  at  first  that  darkness 
impenetrable  hangs  around  the  whole  subject,  there  has 
sprung  up  in  connexion  with  it,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
societies  of  modem  times.  This  is  the  Congress  of  Pre- 
historic Archeeology.  It  was  cradled  at  Spezzia,  in  1865; 
it  held  its  first  annual  meeting  at  Neuchatel  in  1866 ;  its 
second  at  Paris  in  1867 ;  and  its  third  at  Norwich  in  1868. 
This  year,  its  meeting  was  held  at  Copenhagen,  a  locality 
which  affords  an  unusually  large  number  of  objects  suitable  for 
thought  and  inquiry ;  and  I  understand  that  in  1870  it  is  to 
meet  at  Basle.  By  one  of  its  regulations,  it  does  not  meet 
during  any  two  successive  years  in  the  same  country  of  Europe. 

My  acquaintance  with  this  Society  was  made  at  Norwich, 
where  its  meeting  was  held  during  the  same  week  with  that 
of  the  British  Association ;  and  though  it  was  the  latter  body 
that  I  went  to  visit,  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  saying  that 


I  was  much  more  deeply  interested  by  the  prooeedings  of  the 
former.  It  is  scarcely  credible  how  much  light  may  be  thrown, 
indeed  has  been  thrown,  upon  early  populations  who  flourished 
long  before  letters  were  known  in  their  respective  countries ; 
and  in  conjunction  with  Ethnology  the  most  distant  families 
of  mankind  have  been  shewn  to  be  identical,  e,g.  the  New 
Hollanders,  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  natives  of  the 
plateau  of  central  India. 

II. — Mere  Literature  contains  less  for  the  inquirer,  though 
in  some  departments  it  is  very  rich.  It  also  has  made  rapid 
progress  during  recent  years,  for  while  the  expression  ''  Science 
'^  of  Archsology  "  would  have  been  laughed  at  half  a  century 
ago,  and  that  of  "  Science  of  Language  "  would  have  been 
regarded  as  almost  equally  absurd,  the  investigations  of 
modem  times  have  acquired  a  degree  of  order  and  system,  so 
that  Philology  has  assumed  a  definite  form,  instead  of  con* 
sisting  as  formerly  of  a  series  of  ingenious  guesses. 

Of  our  own  Literature  we  find  some  of  the  highest  and 
lowest  illustrations  in  our  periodical  publications ;  but  many 
of  our  old  authors  are  being  reprinted, — "  wells  of  English 
''  undefiled," — and  the  large  number  of  purchasers  which  these 
editions  secure,  proves  that  there  is  a  growing  taste  for  such 
things  in  the  public  mind. 

Nor  is  our  own  humble  literature,  the  speech  of  the  common 
people,  to  be  despised.  It  carries  us  back  sometimes  a  century 
and  sometimes  several  centuries  towards  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Medieval  English  of  former  days,  and  enables  us  to 
trace  the  origin  and  relations  of  various  sections  of  our 
population.  Addison  astonished  some  of  his  contemporaries 
by  stooping  (as  it  was  thought)  to  write  a  criticism  on 
Ohwy  Chase  ;  and  Percy  published  a  book  of  ancient  popu- 
lar ballads  called  the  ReUques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry, 
What  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  human  heart  the  latter 
touched  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  for  upwaxds  of 


fifty  years  after  the  issue  of  those  ballads  their  effect  was 
traceable  in  English  Poetry^  and  in  the  altered  condition  of 
public  taste. 

There  are  thousands  who  cannot  appreciate  such  a  work  as 
Jamieson^s  Scottish  Dictionary^  and  who  question  the  pro- 
priety of  familiarising  the  public  mind  with  obsolete  and 
obsolescent  words,  which  have  long  been  regarded  as  vulgar. 
But  the  man  of  letters  looks  upon  facts  of  this  kind  from  a 
totally  different  point  of  view.  He  welcomes  every  illustra- 
tion of  popular  speech^  whether  it  be  a  general  glossary  like 
that  of  Nares,  Halliwell,  or  Wright,  or  merely  the  illustration 
of  a  local  dialect  extending  over  a  shire,  a  hundred,  or  a 
parish.  The  glossaries  of  English  local  dialects  probably 
amount  to  nearly  a  hundred  in  all ;  and  three  or  four 
have  recently  been  published  by  the  Philological  Society. 
But  more  curious  still  is  the  fact  that  a  Devonshire  Clergy* 
man  has  recently  edited  a  Glossary  of  local  Hibemic  words, 
viz.,  those  found  in  the  Baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy  in 
Wexford ;  where  Strongbow's  followers  settled  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  "Chaucer  English,"  greatly  resembling  the 
Devonshire  dialect,  was  spoken  till  within  the  last  seventy 
years. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  uses  to  which  popular  literature 
can  be  and  is  daily  applied.  I  need  only  notice  in  general 
terms  the  improved  editions  of  some  of  our  standard  classic 
authors, — as  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  the  elder  dramatists  gene- 
rally, and  Milton.  Even  our  ''  authorised  version ''  of  the 
Scriptures  receives  some  of  its  most  interesting  illustrations 
from  the  popular  speech  of  the  Elizabethan  period;  and 
I  was  greatly  interested  a  short  time  ago,  in  finding  some 
very  appropriate  illustrations  of  this  kind  in  the  notes 
appended  to  the  collection  of  Bishop  Sanderson's  works,  edited 
by  the  present  Bishop  of  Chester. 

Literature  also  embalms  certain  obscure  facts ;  and  through 
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oentaries  of  blindness  and  ignorance  preserves  them  for  fatnre 
illastration  and  investigation.  It  is  thus  that  some  of  the 
statements  of  Herodotus,  and  records  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment have  received  carious  and  unexpected  confirmation 
in  modem  times.  And  it  was  partly  thus  that  the  Bosetta 
Stone  became  an  alphabet  for  extensive  acquirements,  and 
that  the  Moabite  stone  found  near  the  Dead  Sea  is  likely  to 
be  the  key  to  other  important  information.  Even  in  our 
own  country,  a  knowledge  of  obscure  characters,  like  the 
Bunic  and  Ogham  inscriptions,  enables  us  ta  look  into  the 
events  of  past  centuries,  and  to  re-write  our  history  with 
numerous  improvements. 

III. — Science  exists  in  various  departments.  We  may  smile 
at  the  old  divisions  of  nature — animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
—or  at  what  were  called  the  four  elements — fire,  air,  earth, 
and  water ;  but  every  subject  must  have  its  infant  stage,  and 
we  can  still  look  with  some  respect  even  upon  Astrology  and 
Alchemy,  the  forerunners  respectively  of  Astronomy  and 
Chemistry. 

In  modem  times,  however,  the  departments  of  Science  are 
so  numerous  that  they  remind  one  of  the  twigs  or  sprays  of 
a  tree,  uniting  in  minor  branches  which  again  unite  in  major 
ones,  yet  all  claiming  affinity  with  the  parent  stem.  And  as 
also  only  a  few  of  the  secrets  of  Nature  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered, even  the  narrowest  field  presents  boundless  materials 
for  investigation. 

Some  of  these,  like  Astronomy,  Botany,  and  Zoology,  have 
direct  reference  to  nature ;  while  others,  like  Mechanics  and 
Navigation,  have  a  more  marked  connection  with  practice. 
Indeed  almost  every  Science  has  its  corresponding  Art.  This 
is  quite  what  one  would  expect,  that  when  Nature  gives  up 
her  secrets  to  man,  he  should  ask  her  to  operate  in  a  given 
direction  for  his  pleasure  or  profit. 

In  shorty  Science  is  to  Nature  what  Grammar  is  to  Language. 
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It  discovers  the  laws  by  which  processes  take  place,  and  applies 
those  laws,  or  takes  advantage  of  them,  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  A  poet  has  said  tmly  of  the  heavenly  system,  and 
of  the  laws  of  the  Great  Creator — 

"  Whioh  but  to  guess,  a  Newton  made  immortal ; " 

and  we  are  all  guessing  and  exploring  from  time  to  time, 
sometimes  inaccurately,  but  in  general  approximating  to  the 
truth.  Experiment  differs  from  observation  in  that  it  is  active 
instead  of  passive.  It  asks  a  question,  as  it  were,  and  receives 
an  answer  affirmative  or  negative  as  the  case  may  be. 

Our  own  locality  famishes  materials  for  the  investigation 
of  all  these  three  subjects.  In  Archeology ^  for  example,  we 
have  pre-historic  objects,  runic  and  other  sculptured  stones, — 
canoes  found  in  bogs  and  '^  blind  lakes/'  cairns  and  barrows, 
British  and  Boman  roads,  castles  and  other  public  buildings, 
and  numerous  objects  illustrative  of  the  skill  and  manners 
of  our  predecessors  on  the  soil.  In  local  Literature^  we  have 
not  merely  county  but  parish  histories,  that  of  Whalley  being 
particularly  valuable ;  and  we  have  numerous  works  illustra- 
ting popular  traditions,  superstitions,  sayings,  and  folk-lore 
generally.  The  dialect  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  is  spe- 
cially interesting ;  and  several  learned  and  curious  papers  have 
been  written  in  illustration  of  our  local  geographical  nomen- 
clature. To  these  we  may  add  popular  ballads  and  ancient 
manuscripts.  The  results  of  Science  are  everywhere  visible 
around  us;  for  example  practical  mechanics  in  mining, 
chemistry  in  dyeing,  and  navigation  and  naval  architecture  in 
connexion  with  our  principal  ports.  The  history  of  the  Cotton 
manufacture  and  of  its  influence  upon  this  part  of  the  country 
is  of  boundless  interest,  though  extending  over  a  compara- 
tively narrow  period ;  besides,  there  are  public  works  of  great 
interest,  such  as  the  numerous  railways,  some  of  which  were 
constructed  under  unusual  difficulties ;  the  drainage  of  lakes. 
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such  as  Martin  Mere,  and  the  supply  of  water  to  towns.  It 
is  a  somewhat  singular  but  a  very  gratifying  fact,  that  within 
the  last  few  months  two  eminent  praotical  engineers  in  our 
locality  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  baronets ;  the  fact 
illustrating  at  the  same  time  the  position  which  our  dis- 
trict holds,  and  the  impartiality  with  which  intellectual  abilities 
are  estimated,  whether  the  possessor  be  a  native  or  a  nominal 
stranger. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
founded  in  1881,  visits  the  great  provincial  towns  of  the 
kingdom  in  succession;  and  during  the  thirty-eight  years 
and  upwards  of  its  existence  it  has  visited  twenty-six  locali- 
ties. Of  these,  nineteen  are  in  England,  four  in  Scotland, 
and  three  in  Ireland.  Its  first  visit  to  Liverpool  took  place 
in  1687 ;  at  which  time  Science  was  cultivated  by  a  very  few 
individuals,  and  these  little  known ;  Literature  had  claimed  a 
hearing,  but  Archaeology  had  probably  not  one  representative. 
In  the  seventeen  years  which  elapsed  till  the  second  visit  of 
the  Association  in  1864,  there  were  aspirations  after  higher 
things,  and  these  had  received  at  least  promise  of  realization. 
Several  societies  had  been  founded  for  the  cultivation  of 
specific  branches  of  knowledge,  and  more  than  one  of  these 
had  begun  to  print  their  Proceedings  or  Transactions ;  the 
old  system  of  Lectures  twice  a  week  had  died  out,  a  proof 
that  men  were  able  to  read  for  themselves ;  an  Observatory 
on  a  small  scale  had  been  established ;  and  the  Free  Public 
Library  and  Museum,  both  at  that  time  in  the  day  of  small 
things,  had  been  opened  about  a  year  before. 

A  great  impulse  was  given  by  this  visit  to  intellectual 
pursuits ;  and  though  in  this  respect  we  are  still  far  behind 
many  towns  of  less  importance  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  un- 
questionable that  within  the  last  fifteen  years  we  have 
progressed    more    than    during    any    previous   period    of 
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seventy  or  eighty.  The  Observatory  has  been  enlarged^ 
and  removed  from  the  smoke  of  the  town  to  a  home  more 
soitable  for  it;  the  Free  Pablio  Library  has  become  a 
great  institution,  and  has  found  a  permanent  home  in  a 
building  erected  by  a  late  townsman ; — a  School  of  Science 
is  connected  with  it; — the  Derby  Museum  has  been  laid 
out,  and  increased  by  other  donations,  less  extensive 
but  similar  in  character ; — and  the  numerous  and  valuable 
literary*  archaeological  and  ethnological  collections  of  our 
late  President,  Mr.  Mayer,  have  been  generously  presented  to 
the  town,  and  have  found  their  home  in  the  new  building. 
I  need  say  nothing  of  the  improvements  in  streets  and  in 
architecture,  which  are  obvious  to  the  ordinary  wayfarer ;  and 
the  public  buildings  which  have  been  erected  since  1854  wiU 
show  that  the  rapidity  of  our  progress  does  not  apply  to 
population  merely. 

While  we  hope  to  profit  largely  next  year  by  another  brief 
visit  of  even  one  week's  duration ;  and  while  we  engage  in 
the  profitable  transaction  of  receiving  their  intellectual  things 
for  some  of  our  material  ones,  there  are  several  practical 
lessons  which  our  town  may  learn  at  the  same  time.  One  is, 
that  order  and  concentration  are  not  out  of  place  in  intel- 
leoiual  things  any  more  than  they  are  in  material  ones. 
Several  sections,  apparently  independent  of  each  other,  and 
to  the  thoughtless  observer  without  any  practical  bond  of 
union,  pursue  their  inquiries  in  separate  apartments,  and 
under  the  authority  of  distinct  sets  of  ofBcers.  Yet  there  is 
an  undeniable,  and  in  some  instances  a  very  distinct  relation- 
ship, which  the  eye  of  the  more  inteUigent  observer  can 
discern.  The  traveller  on  the  narrowest  line  of  investigation 
finds  that  his  favourite  pathway  ends  in  broader  and  more 
defined  lines  of  thought ;  he  discovers  in  short  that  instead 
of  standing  on  an  island,  he  is  only  on  a  peninsula  of  a 
great  continent.    He  sees  that  his  own  favourite  section  is 
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modified  from  time  to  time  by  i&  General  Committee;  that 
an  abstract  of  his  paper  is  inserted  in  a  common  volume ; 
that  this  contains  Beports  on  subjects  allied  to  it  and  to 
many  others;  and  that  a  Council  in  London  superintends 
the  general  arrangements. 

It  is  a  pity  that  many  are  so  slow  to  learn  a  lesson  so 
obvious.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  are  ten  Learned 
Societies  in  Liverpool, — though  if  the  term  be  not  employed 
in  a  very  loose  sense,  he  would  be  a  clever  man  who  could 
name  them, — and  we  shall  suppose  that  the  statement  is 
approximately  true.  But  what  does  it  prove?  Why  that 
our  local  intellectual  resources,  which  are  very  limited,  are 
frittered  away  in  efforts  unworthy  of  ourselves  and  of  the  town. 
Tn  some  oases,  originality  of  thought  or  investigation  is  quite 
out  of  the  question  ; — and  on  the  other  hand,  papers  that  would 
be  creditable  to  their  authors  or  to  the  community,  either 
never  see  the  light  or  appear  in  some  distant  periodical.  But 
the  general  result  is  duplication,  subdivision,  want  of  har- 
mony, and  a  set  of  semi-pamphlet  publications  annually, 
instead  of  one  goodly  volume  ;  some  of  which  find  their  place, 
sooner  or  later,  in  the  omnivorous  waste-paper  basket  There 
are  four  or  five  fragmentary  Society  Libraries,  and  one  small 
collection  of  illustrative  objects ;  but  as  these  are  accessible 
only  to  the  members  of  the  Society  to  which  they  respectively 
belong,  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  Franklin's  illustration 
respecting  the  three  countries  A,  B,  and  G,  which  possessed 
respectively  the  three  commodities  X,  Y,  and  Z.  Nor  is  this 
all,  or  even  the  worst.  It  is  humiliating  to  see  that  when 
some  paltry  public  demonstration  is  contemplated,  for  which 
even  the  weakest  of  our  local  societies  should  be  strong 
enough,  there  is  a  formal  summoning  of  "  delegates,"  even 
from  the  neighbouring  Boroughs  of  Birkenhead  and  Bootle, 
as  if  we  possessed  a  vast  superfluity  of  intellectual  resources. 
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but  were  sorely  straitened  in  pecuniary  means.  Such  a  pro- 
position is  not  merely  "  inexact/'  as  our  French  neighbours 
politely  say  :  it  expresses  the  direct  converse  of  the  fact. 

In  accordance  with  these  sentiments,  I  advocated  the  union 
of  the  three  Societies  which  Liverpool  then  contained,  in 
August  1844,  and  the  result  was  that  two  of  them  were  united 
in  October  of  that  year.  Tt  is  to  this  latter  date  that  the  first 
signs  of  intellectual  vitality  may  be  traced ;  and  though  for 
several  years  after,  they  were  very  faint,  the  printiug  of  Proceed- 
ings and  occasional  Papers  was  then  commenced.  Since  that 
date  other  Societies  have  been  founded, — partly  owing  to  the 
absence  of  system,  by  which  important  subjects  were  ignored, 
or  received  with  a  reluctant  welcome, — and  on  the  contrary, 
one  Society  has  been  absorbed  in  this.  Attempts  have  been 
made,  especially  in  1863  and  1854,  to  concentrate  these  weak 
and  scattered  elements ;  and  the  members  of  the  two  principal 
societies, — who  would  unitedly  have  amounted  to  nearly  500, — 
declared  again  and  again  in  favour  of  the  principle.  But,  the 
Oouncil  of  one  of  them,  without  formally  declining  to  carry 
out  the  instructions  of  their  constituents,  simply  neglected  to 
do  60 ;  till  an  opportunity  of  usefulness  had  passed,  such  as 
is  never  likely  to  occur  again.  Indeed  here  is  the  secret  of 
the  difiGioulty.  When  we  speak  of  ten  Societies,  it  is  of  ten 
governing  bodies,  including  ten  sets  of  officers;  and  men 
who  have  borne  commissions  in  the  humblest  militia  regi- 
ment, are  not  always  patriotic  enough  to  submit  to  become 
privates  even  in  the  Guards. 

There  is  another  subject,  to  which  if  the  British  Associa- 
tion succeed  in  drawing  marked  public  attention,  directly  or 
indirectly,  it  will  confer  a  benefit  of  the  highest  kind  on  the 
town.  From  the  comparative  absence  of  public  works  in  this 
neighbourhood,*-'except  the  extension  of  docks  or  the  erec- 
tion of  ships,  on  plans  previously  known,  the  highest  class 
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of  soieiitific  men  find  bo  market  for  thdr  talent  In  the 
ueighbooriDg  city  of  Manchester,  the  differenoe  in  this  respect 
is  very  marked ;  Chemistry  and  Engineering  occupy  a  high 
place;  and  intellect  even  of  varioas  kinds  seems  to  be 
gregarions,  for  there  also  we  find  eminent  enltivators  of  pure 
Mathematics,  and  of  other  subjects  which  do  not  find  a 
market  in  the  commercial  sense. 

It  may  be  thought^  however,  that  we  try  to  remedy  this 
defect  by  a  noble  voluntary  efibrt  on  our  own  parts^  and 
that  Liverpool  has  founded  a  college  worthy  of  the  town, — 
of  which  the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  is  a  twin  sister, 
—with  endowments  adequate  in  amount  and  sufficient  in 
number,  to  secure  an  able  representative  of  every  important 
subject  occurring  in  a  general,  or  in  a  specific  and  pro- 
fessional course  of  education.  How  shall  I,  for  very  shame, 
state  the  simple  fEtcts  of  the  case  ?  Liverpool  contains  no 
College,  except  by  an  abuse  of  the  term ;  it  has  no  endowed 
Professorships  either  in  Arts  or  in  the  Professional  depart* 
ments ;  it  has  no  arrangement  whatever  for  the  support 
of  any  teacher  in  the  higher  walks  of  learning;  and  not 
a  teacher  in  Liverpool,  even  in  our  greatest  institutions^ 
holds  a  life  appointment !  It  is  true  that  we  have  a 
**  Queen's  College"  nominally  for  the  preparation  of  young 
men  for  the  University  of  London ; — but  with  no  inducement 
to  "  Professors,"  except  the  fees  of  a  few  mechanics  and  other 
aspiring  lads,  a  high  class  of  teachers  is  unprocurable ;  and 
the  ''Professor"  is  repaid  mainly  by  his  tituliur  distinction, 
which  he  uses  where  its  actual  value  is  not  known.  And 
when  was  this  quasi  **  Queen's  College"  founded  ?  In  1857, 
the  very  year  in  which  attendance  at  all  such  institutions  was 
declared  to  be  unnecessary ;  that  degrees  would  be  granted 
as  the  result  of  examinaiions  only,  without  r^rence  to  how 
or  where  the  knowledge  was  obtained.  The  Charter  was 
signed  on  the  27th  of  August,  1857;  and  the  College  was 
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fennally  opened  by  Lord  Brongham  od  the  4ih  of  Noyember 
folloiffing.  Thas,  even  when  we  move  in  a  right  direction, 
we  haye  the  remarkable  talent  of  arranging  so  as  to  be  jost  a 
day  too  late. 

Of  late  years,  there  has  spmng  up,  in  the  minds  of  some, 
a  fear  of  Science ;  which  is  either  (1)  a  want  of  confidence 
in  one  set  of  troths,  as  if  they  were  likely  to  be  oyertnrned 
by  another,  or  (2)  it  is  a  mistake  in  reference  to  the  subject 
altogether.  I  belieye  that  both  the  timidity  and  the  mistake 
exist  side  by  side. 

The  fact  is,  that  thousands  cannot  distinguish  between  such 
related  ideas  as  the  following; — (1)  Possibility  and  Proba- 
bility ;  (2)  Slight-probability  and  High-probability;  (8)  High* 
probability  and  Moral-certainty;  (4)  Moral-certainty  and 
Asoertained-fact.  Hence  it  follows,  that  guesses  or  eyen  sur- 
misea  are  taken  for  truths ;  and  suppositions  are  ranged 
among  ascertained  facts.  This  illustrates  one  of  the  errors; 
but  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  lowering  process,  as  well  as 
an  eleyating  one.  Demonstrable  facts  are  sneered  at,  by 
their  opponents,  as  mere  probabilities  or  eyen  possibilities ; 
and  the  results  of  experience  are  treated  as  doubtful  matters 
of  opinion. 

In  like  manner,  we  haye  in  Science  three  terms  which  ex- 
press di£Eerent  degrees  of  acquaintance  with  facts. 
1.  Hypothesis^  indicates  little  more  than  a  mere  guess  at  the 
solution  of  a  difficulty;    and  the  term  has  sometimes 
been    applied    eyen   to   an   illustration   or   similitude. 
Before  modem  researches  had  brought  to  light  certain 
new  facts,  we  used  to  speak  of  the  Nebular  Hypothesis, 
which  occupied  this  ground. 
9.  Theory^  is  that  which  explains  a  large  number  of  facts, 
and  is  eyidendy  a  more  or  less  close  approximation  to 
the  truth ;— but  there  may  be  other  &cts  which  it  fails 
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to  explain,  or  does  so  in  an  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory 

way.    There  are  therefore  various  Theories,  as  is  well 

known,  in  connexion  with  several  sets  of  Scientific  facts. 

3.  Law*    This  term  applies  only  to  ascertained  facts.     If 

correct,  it  explains  all  phenomena  of  the  same  kind ; 

and   with  sensible  men  it  is  not   called    in  question, 

like  a  Theory  or  mere  Hypothesis. 

Now,  as  truth  cannot  be  opposed  to  truth,  it  will  generally 

be  found  that  when  such  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  case, 

mere  theory  has  been  mistaken  for  law.     In  other  words, 

guesses  more  or  less  correct  have  been  opposed  to  something 

which  is  most  surely  believed  among  us ;  and  people  jump  to 

the  erroneous   conclusion  that  it  is   Science  which  is  so 

opposed,  when  it  is  merely  their  own  fancies. 

But  this  is  only  half  the  truth.  There  are  imaginations  in 
Theology  as  well  as  in  Science,  so  that  we  must  not  suppose 
the  ground  of  offence,  or  of  difference,  to  be  all  on  the  one 
side.  These  show  themselves  in  such  circumstances  as  the 
following : — 

(a)  In  the  interpretation  of  Prophecy,  there  are  imagina- 
tive commentators  who  can  take  out  of  a  passage  a  vast  deal 
more  than  ever  was  in  it ;  who  can  support  any  theory  or  even 
hypothesis,  no  matter  how  narrow  its  basis,  or  overturn  any 
law  no  matter  how  generally  received.  At  least  they  can  do 
so  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

{b)  Others  again  are  fond  of  expounding  plain  narratives,-— 
e.g.  the  facts  in  the  life  of  David, — ^in  a  spiritual  sense ; 
without  any  authority  for  doing  so,  real  or  alleged,  and 
without  pretending  to  follow  any  system  whether  false  or  true. 
{c)  Another  set,  like  Swedenborg,  spend  their  lives  in 
search  of  duplicate  meanings  ;  and  interpret  the  simplest  and 
most  obvious  record  of  facts  as  if  it  were  an  extract  from 
OulUvers  Travels  or  a  portion  of  Bunyans  Pilgrims 
Progress. 
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(d)  Others  again,  are  so  fond  of  symbolism  that  they  con- 
yert  even  facts  into  figures, — like  Origen,  who  would  make 
the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  less  a  miracle  than  a 
practical  parable. 

I  am  afraid,  too,  that  if  our  views  of  Paradise  were  carefully 
analysed,  they  would  be  found  to  contain  at  least  as  much  of 
AGlton  as  of  Moses ;  and  the  ideas  which  thousands  entertain 
of  disembodied  spirits  contain  a  good  deal  of  the  materialism 
of  the  ancient  Heathen,  with  a  flavour  of  the  monkish  ]egends 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Let  us  therefore  do  justice  to  men  of 
Science.  They  are  certainly  not  the  only  offenders  against 
truth ;  nor  are  they  the  sole  cause  of  the  divergence  which 
exists  between  classes  whom  we  would  gladly  see  acting  in 
alliance. 

The  practical  inference  is,  that  the  interpreters  of  natural 
facts  and  the  interpreters  of  Bevelation,  or  the  cultivators  of 
Science  and  of  Theology  respectively,  should  regard  each 
others'  researches  with  forbearance.  Each  class  has  prejudices 
to  get  rid  of,  and  truths  of  importance  to  learn.  There  is  an 
old  fable  respecting  a  shield  which  was  placed  at  cross  roads, 
one  side  of  it  being  of  gold  and  the  other  of  silver ;  and  two 
knights  who  had  seen  but  one  side  of  it  respectively,  learned 
the  whole  truth  only  when  each  had  given  the  other  a  mortal 
wound.  There  are  many  such  knights  in  society  still ;  some 
of  whom  will  not,  and  perhaps  others  of  whom  cannot,  look 
upon  more  than  one  side  of  a  controverted  question.  If  the 
temple  of  truth  had  all  the  incrustations  cleared  off  from  its 
diamond  walls  which  human  intellects,  including  those  of 
learned  divines,  have  added  at  various  times,  it  would  be 
smaller  in  magnitude  no  doubt,  but  it  would  be  greatly 
improved  in  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  appearance. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  we  shall  all  undertake  the  task  of 
investigation  in  an  earnest  but  yet  in  a  charitable  spirit ;  and 
c 
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while  our  triumphB  are  likely  to  be  as  great  or  evtti  greater,  a 
more  beoomisg  spirit^  and  one  more  thoroughly  in  acoordanoe 
with  oor  innocent  and  nsefol  pnrBuits,  will  in  time  be  widely 
difiused.  And  if  we  cannot  add  to  the  masa  of  human 
knowledge  by  the  disooyery  of  new  truths,  we  can  yet  dis- 
charge very  important  functions.  The  agriculturist^  the 
grazier,  or  the  miner,  who  produces  the  raw  material  for  food 
or  for  the  operations  of  industry,  is  no  doubt  a  very  important 
person  i  but  not  less  important^  perhaps  we  might  say  more 
important  still,  is  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  or  the 
trader, — all  of  whom  adapt  these  productions  to  the  wants  of 
mankind,  or  convey  the  supply  to  the  spot  where  it  is  most 
urgently  required.  So,  in  like  manner,  while  we  render  due 
homage  to  him  who  throws  back  the  veil  of  ignorance  and 
lets  in  some  new  ray  of  truth  on  the  human  mind,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  tender  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  any 
instructor, — whether  at  the  known  seats  of  learning  or  a 
practical  man  in  the  world, — who  makes  one  or  more  such 
discoyeries  the  common  property  of  mankind. 

The  path  of  duty  which  we  are  called  upon  to  tread  is  now 
well  kno?m  to  us ; — it  is  plain  but  honourable  and  useful. 
We  have  already  completed  twenty-one  journeys,  and  we  now 
take  the  first  step  of  another.  We  do  so  in  circumstances 
slightly  altered;— as  we  have  now  a  character  to  sustain, 
precedents  which  we  are  expected  to  equal  or  excel,  and  we 
have  already  obtained  a  position  of  more  prominence  than 
formerly.  May  our  passage  to  the  end  of  the  Session  be  a 
pleasant  and  a  profitable  one; — ^for  ourselves,  our  fellow 
members,  and  all  those  who  shall  either  join  in  our  Proceed- 
ings or  read  our  Yolumes. 


TH£   OBAMMAB  SCHOOL,   BUBNLBT. 

(BxAB  Apbil  7th,  1870.) 


The  Grammar  School  ajt  Burnley  owes  its  origin  to  tbo 
diasoluticm  of  GhantrieSy  in  the  rei^  of  !^dward  YI ;  and 
haa  b^nce  been  sometimes  styled  the  Boyal  Fre§  Grammar 
School^  although  the  pupils  were  probably  never  admitted 
wholly  free  from  charge.  A  Chantry,  dedicated  to  St,  Peter, 
had  been  founded  at  the  High  Altar,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Chapelry,  in  which  ma99  and  other  divine  service  were  to 
be  conducted  by  a  suitable  priest ;  and  when  this  was  reported 
by  the  King's  Commissioners^  it  was  stated  that-r-*'  Gilbert 
"  Fairbanke  [was  the]  priest,  incumbent  thereof,  to  celebrate 
''Mass,  and  other  Dyvyne  Service  in  the  sjdd  Chapell." 
Dr.  Whitaker  is  of  opinion  that  the  endowments  of  this 
Chantry  consisted  of  copyhold  lands ;  and  the  Chantry  Com- 
missioners of  Edward  VI  were  of  the  same  opinion ;  **  but," 
they  add,  "  we  have  not  seen  the  copies,  and  there  be  no 
"  reprises."  "  These  lands,"  says  Canon  Bainea,  "  were  con- 
**  firmed  by  the  Manorial  Courts  of  Higham,  during  the  6th 
"  EdwMd  VI  [A.D.  1562-8],  and  of  Ightenhill,  during  the  6th 
''Elizabeth  [A.P*  1662-3],  with  the  consent  of  the  Boyal 
"  Commissioners,  for  the  use  of  Gilbert  Fairbanke,  for  life« 
"  and  after  his  death  for  the  use  of  a  ScHOOtiMASTER,  and  the 
"  support  of  a  Frbb  Grammar  Sgwool  in  Burnley."  (See 
OastreU's  JTotitia  Cestr.,  p.  810 ;  and  Whitaker  s  Whalley, 
p.  827.) 

c  2 
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Sir  Gilbert  Fairbanke  snrviyed  the  dissolution  of  his 
chantry  for  many  years.  His  burial  is  recorded  in  the  Paro- 
chial Registers  as  that  of  *'  Sir  Gilbert  Fairbanke,  Chantrie 
"Priest  of  Bumleye,  sepult.  29th  January,  A.D.  1666-6;" 
and  about  a  year  after,  the  same  registers  record  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Aspdene,  the  first  Protestant  incumbent  of  Burnley, 
who  was  buried  on  the  80th  June,  A.D.  1667.  The  title  of 
''  Sir"  has  no  reference  to  knighthood,  or  the  baronetage  of 
later  times.  It  was  applied  to  all  clergymen  who  had  not 
taken  a  degree  at  the  Uniyersities,  but  had  entered  into  Holy 
Orders,  after  proving  themselves  duly  qualified.  They  thus 
answered  to  the  literates  of  the  present  day.  "  Such  priests,'* 
says  Dr.  Fuller,  "  as  have  the  addition  of  Sir  before  the 
"  Christian  name  were  men  not  graduated  at  the  University ; 
"  being  in  Orders  but  not  in  Degrees  ;  whilst  others  entitled 
*'  Masters  had  commenced  in  the  Arts."  (See  Wilkinsons 
History  of  Burnley  Church,  p.  44.)  The  discarded  chantry 
priest  began  to  officiate  as  schoolmaster  soon  after  the  disso- 
lution of  his  chantry,  and  cotiverted  his  own  house,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  into  his  school.  This  was  continued 
by  succeeding  masters,  until  the  present  school-house  was 
erected,  upon  land  given  by  Robert  Parker,  Esq.,  of  Extwistle, 
in  A.D.  1693.  The  first  head  master  had  granted  to  him 
17  acres,  1  rood  of  land,  in  Habergham  Eaves;  but  this 
appears  to  have  reverted,  on  his  death,  either  to  the  incum- 
bent of  St.  Peter  8  church,  or  to  the  original  grantee. 

The  earliest  actual  endowment  of  the  school  was  the  one 
confirmed  at  the  Halmot  Court  for  the  manor  of  Ightenhill, 
held  in  A.D.  1562-3.  On  that  occasion — "John  Aspdene, 
"  clerk,  executor  of  Geoffrey  Wilkinson,  deceased,  surrendered 
"to  Laurence  Habergham,  of  Habergham;  John  Parker, 
"junior,  of  Extwistle ;  Simon  Haydocke,  junior,  of  Heysand- 
"  forth ;  John  Barcroft,  junior,  of  Barcroft ;  and  Bobert,  son 
"  of   Thomas  Whitaker,  of   Holme ;    one    messuage^    one 
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*'  horreum  [bam]^  one  garden  and  toft^  in  trnst,  to  be  applied 
"  after  tbe  decease  of  Gilbert  Fairbanke^  cleric,  to  the  foun- 
'^dacion,  support,  and  maintenance  of  one  Free  Grammar 
"  School ;  founded,  or  erected,  in  Bumleye ;  and  for  the 
'' mayntenance  of  a  Schoolmaster  in  succession,  to  teach 
"  children,  and  young  men,  from  time  to  time,  for  ever." — 
(WilUnson's  History,  p.  24.) 

*'0n  the  4th  April,  A.D.  1558,"  says  Canon  Baines, 
"  Richard  Woodroffe,  of  Burnley,  granted  to  Boger  Haberg- 
"  ham  and  others,  an  annual  rent  of  ds.  4d.  out  of  lands  in 
"  Bamoldswick,  in  Craven,  in  the  county  of  York,  for  the 
**  use  of  a  Grammar  School,  erecting,  or  about  to  be  erected 
''in  Burnley."  This  apparently  small  amount  was  not  in- 
considerable at  the  period  when  it  was  granted ;  but  it  has 
long  been  lost  in  consequence  of  payment  not  having  been 
demanded. 

"On  the  4th  of  February,  A.D.  1577,  John  Ingham,  of 
'*  Whalley,  granted  to  Eichard  Towneley,  Esq.,  and  others,  a 
'*  rent  of  £S  annually,  out  of  a  messuage  called  Alfrethes,  in 
"  Famham,  Essex,  which  had  been  assured  to  him  for  that 
"purpose  by  Sir  Bobert  Ingham,  clerks  his  uncle,  for  the 
"maintenance  of  a  Free  Grammar  School  at  Burnley,  or 
"  Oolne,  for  ever."  The  Inghams  formerly  resided  at  Ful- 
ledge,  near  Burnley,  and  built  or  rebuilt  the  house  there. 
They  had,  on  several  occasions,  intimate  relations  with  the 
Towneley  family,  and  this  may  perhaps  account  for  the  pre- 
ference of  Burnley  Grammar  School  to  that  of  Colne ;  for 
the  latter  had  only  an  endowment  of  ten  shillings  yearly  up 
to  A.D.  1687,  when  it  was  increased  by  Thomas  Blakey  to 
forty  shillings  per  annum. 

Dean  Nowell,  of  Bead,  some  time  Master  of  Bra&enose 
College,  Oxford,  provided  thirteen  exhibitions,  for  six  years, 
of  £S  6s.  8d.  each,  to  that  college,  for  pupils  educated  at 
Middleton  Grammar  School,  which  he  had  recently  founded 
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luid  endowed  widi  £80  pet  Aimim.  In  owe  this  Ubhool  cotdd 
irot  Supply  the  tequiitite  nnttiber,  then  preferenoe  was  t6  to 
giTen  to  pupils  from  tlra  sobooh  at  Bundey  and  Whalley. 
These  exhibitions  wetid  founded  about  A.D.  1670^7d>  and 
Irere  afterwards  imaged  into  tmf  of  £20  eaoh,  which  were  to 
be  shared  between  Middleton  and  Burnley.  Both  of  these^ 
howeyer,  have  long  been  lost  in  eonsequdnoe  of  not  beMg 
claimed  by  any  students  from  either  of  these  schooh ;  and 
the  income  from  Desn  Now^'s  bequest  is  now  included 
amongst  the  general  property  of  the  University  of  Oxford* 

The  yafious  endowmients  of  the  Burnley  Granmar  Stobool 
were  summarised  in  A.I).  ITOfl,  by  Benjamin  Bobertshaw, 
who  signs  himself  "  Incumbent  of  the  School."  The  list  is 
SB  foilowB  :-^ 

Bents  BBLONaiNO  tC  Bubnlbt  School,  AJD,  1702. 

Jg    8.  dh 

Alfrethe's  farm,  in  Sssex   3    0  0 

Wakefield,  rent  from  » S    6  8 

Daltoii,reDtlpom • *. 0    0  0 

Bamoldewick,  rent  from... ......... ......  0    8  4 

Foulridge,  Ingham^s  tenement 0  10  0 

&amley,  Tarleton's  teneiikent   ..•%....«  4  15  0 

Ackerley's  tenement    ^.•... ^.  6    7  6 

Gockridge  tenement  (half) .«...•  2  16  3 

Total £21    7    f 


Of  most  of  these  beqoeats  the  de^ds  ai<e  said  to  be  "at 
"  Extwistle/'  and  hence  wd  may  presume  that  the  Farkera 
were  the  custoditoiB  of  the  piopetty  of  the  sbhool  at  diia 
time.  The  rent  from  Daltoa,  of  which  nothing  is  now  binowi^ 
was  secured  by  a  deed  dated  the  21stSept6mberi  in  the  Mtli 
Elizabeth,  or  A.Dv  1588-4. 

The  next  account  we  have  of  the  Grammar  School  and  its 
endowmMits  is  that  snpplied  to  Bishop  Gastreil»  17th  Nov- 
ember, A.D.   1719^  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Eippax,  at  the 


Vifiitation  fadd  at  Blackburn.  He  says — *^  There  is  a  «chool 
**  [at  Burnley]  free  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  ehapelry. 
''The  salary  of  the  Master  is  £20  per  annum,  clear  of  all 
*'  charges ;  who  is  nominated  by  four  Feoffees,  the  Onrate^ 
''and  substantial  inhabitants.  The  writings  are  in  the  hands 
"of  Bobert  Parker,  of  Eztwistle,  Esq.  There  is  £3  128. 
"  a-yeaor  from  lands  in  Alverthorpe,  Yoricshire ;  5  marks  a- 
"  year  on  lands  given  by  Mr.  Sagar ;  in  A.D.  1696,  the  Bev. 
^Edmund  Townley,  Bector  of  Slaidbnm,  gave  Adcerley's 
"  tcDement ;  Niofaolas  Townley,  Esq.,  of  Boyle,  gave  in  A.D. 
**  1699,  a  tenement  called  Cookridge,  in  Brieroliffe,  equally  to 
"the  Church  aaid  the  School ;  9  shillings  a-year  from  a  farm 
"cdled  Dalton,  near  Huddersfield,  given  26th  Elizabeth; 
"Id  shillings  from  an  estote  called  Wanles,  near  Golne. 
"Vide  nomination,  anno  1693."  (See  Oaetrells  Noiiiia^  by 
Baines^pp.  818- U.) 

A  furthor  account  of  the  eodovments  of  this  scdraol  is  con- 
tained in  the  rq^rt  of  the  Oharity  Gommissionersy  dated 
Jmly,  1825.  The  first  article  states  that  the  school  was 
founded,  "  it  is  supposed,  in  tiie  reign  of  Edward  YI."  In 
subsequent  articles  we  aore  told  that  "  in  A.D.  1641^  John 
"  Parker,  of  Extwistle,  feoffee,  surrendered  a  close  or  parcel 
"  of  land,  at  the  lower  end  of  Saxifield,  containing  2  a<»r6S, 
"  1  rood ;  and  another  parcel  on  the  common  called  Broad- 
"  head  Moor,  containing  80  &lls  of  land."  This  was  con- 
veyed to  John  Faiker,  son  and  heir  of  Bobert  Parker,  of 
Netberwood,  and  Geocga  Halstead,  son  and  heir  of  George 
Halstead,  of  Bank  fiouse,  and  their  heirs.  Bicbard  Wood- 
mffe,  of  Bomley,  granted  3  shillings  and  4  pence,  annually, 
out  of  his  tenements  at  Bam<^swick,  "  for  mttntaining  a 
"Qtammar  School  at  Burnley,  for  ever."  By  indenture 
dated  "  4th  February,  A.D.  1677/'  John  Ingham,  of  WhaUey, 
granted  the  rent-charge  of  dS8,  on  a  farm  called  AlfreOtes, 
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near  Famham^  in  EsseZy  **  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
"  Schoolmaster  at  Burnley,  for  ever."  This  rent-charge  has 
been  conveyed  to  new  tmstees,  from  time  to  time ;  and  by 
indenture  dated  5th  and  6th  February,  A.D.  1787,  Edmund 
Townley,  "  surviving  trustee,"  conveyed  the  same  to  Banister 
Parker  and  four  others,  of  whom  the  late  T.  D.  Whitaker, 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  was  the  surviving  trustee.  This  portion  of 
the  school  property  was  sold,  about  the  year  1850,  for  £78 
net.  The  proceeds  lay  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Alexander 
and  Co.,  solicitors,  Halifax,  until  June,  1858,  when  both  the 
sale  of  the  property  and  the  custodians  of  the  money  were 
ascertained,  in  consequence  of  the  then  Attorney-General 
applying  to  the  Trustees  of  the  School  for  the  payment  of 
his  bill  of  costs  in  creating  a  new  set  of  trustees  and  other 
business. 

The  next  endowment  is  described  as  ''a 'farm  at  Alver- 
*'  thorpe,  in  Yorkshire,"  containing  ''  5  marke  lands."  This 
was  bequeathed  by  the  Bev.  Gates  Sagar,  Vicar  of  Warmfield, 
who  was  a  native  of  Burnley,  and  had  probably  been  edu- 
cated at  the  school.  The  sum  of  378.  8d.  of  this  is  said  to 
be  "  in  the  tenure  of  Roger  Beckett ;  in  the  tenure  of  Old 
''Dawson  88.;  and  in  the  tenure  of  his  son  4s.;  if  they 
''  continue  and  maintain  their  school ;  and  the  residue  laok- 
''ing  of  the  five  marks  to  be  taken  from  my  lands  near 
"Wakefield."  In  A.D.  1590,  William  Townley  and  others, 
"  feoffees  of  the  school,"  surrendered  the  preceding  bequest 
to  William  Sagar,  of  Gatlow,  for  a  term  of  200  years ;  and  in 
A.D.  1647,  "William  Sagar,  junior,  and  Jennet  his  wife," 
also  "  Oates  Sagar,  of  Burnley,  and  Isabella  his  wife,"  in 
consideration  of  £79,  surrendered  the  said  premises,  (except 
an  annual  rent  of  £3  6s.  8d.  payable  to  the  master  of  the 
Free  School  of  Burnley,  and  his  successors)  to  Thomas 
Aspden,  then  master  of  the  school.    Pr.  Whitaker  condemns 
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the  preoeding  transaotions,  sinoe  they  kept  the  property  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  trustees  nntil  A.D.  1790,  when  the  full 
value  of  this  property  reverted  to  the  school  estate. 

The  rent-charge  at  Alverthorpe,  with  the  bequests  of 
Edmund  and  Nicholas  Townley^  are  then  enumerated ;  as  are 
also  those  from  Wanless,  near  Golne,  and  Dalton,  near  Hud- 
dersfield.  The  former  of  these  two  is  said  to  he  derived  from 
property  belonging  to  Thomas  Parker^  of  Browsholme,  Esq., 
but  its  origin  is  unknown ;  the  latter  rent-charge  of  9  shillings 
yearly  is  said  to  have  been  granted  "21st  April,  in  the  26  th 
"  Elizabeth,  [A.D.  1 583-4 J  and  was  formerly  payable  by  Sir 
"  John  Eaye."  Several  of  these  small  bequests  have  been 
lost  for  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  or  their 
agents,  and  the  then  property  of  the  school  is  thus  tabulated 
by  the  Commissioners : — 

I. — "  A  cottage  in  Burnley  and  dwelling-house. 

n. — ''  Another  cottage,  barn,  and  garden. 

III. — *'  A  field  in  Burnley  Lane,  containing  2  acres,  1  rood, 
"81  perches,  customary  measure  of  7  yards  to  the  perch." 

The  first  and  second  of  those  formed  what  are  now  called 
the  White  House  and  Dixon's  Mill ;  both  were  sold  some 
years  ago,  subject  to  fixed  ground  rents,  in  order  to  pay  off 
the  then  Law  Clerk's  bills  for  legal  expenses  incurred  and 
services  rendered  during  the  time  he  held  the  ofBce  under  the 
then  trustees.  The  field  in  Burnley  Lane  has  been  leased  for 
building  plots,  and  now  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  endowments. 

lY. — "  The  estate  at  Alverthorpe  contains  6  acres,  8  roods, 
"  22  poles,  and  is  let  at  J644  per  annum." 

v. — ^"Aokerley  contains  a  house,  bam,  and  1 1  acres,  2  roods, 
**  88  poles  of  land."  This  is  now  let  to  the  executors  of  the 
late  John  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  for  the  sum  of  £44  per  annum. 
The  lease  expired  in  February  last,  and  this  estate  will  now 
realize  a  considerably  larger  annual  rent. 


VI. — **  Oookridg«  [or  Oaokoo-ridge]  contains  booBO^  bam, 
"^and  8  aoies  of  land.  Also  the  tenant  has  the  pnvil^e  of 
"  turning  cattle  on  to  the  moor." 

Two  lent-charges  are  reported  aa  '^  not  having  been  eol- 
**  lected  for  more  diatn  diirly  years ;"  and  the  whole  inoome  of 
tiie  school  from  its  endowments  is  retomed  at  £187  Itfs.  per 
annum. 

The  Rer.  John  Raws  was  Ae  head  master  at  the  time  of 
l3iis  inquiry,  having  been  appointed  twenty-eight  years  befoie 
[A.I).  1797]  by  the  Rev.  John  Hargreaves  ''as  the  then 
**  surviving  trustee.**  When  Mr.  Raws  became  head  master, 
the  fees  for  each  scholar  were  £2  9s.  per  annum,  for  which 
they  were  taught  "  English  Qrammar,  Writing,  and  Accounts." 
These  fees  had  been  agreed  to  in  lieu  of  admimon  and 
cock-penny  at  Shrovetide.  He  had  tii^  an  aasiatant  master, 
who  taught  **  English,  Writing,  Accounts,  and  Practical 
"  Mathematics ;  his  salary  being  £100  per  year."  The  aver- 
age number  of  scholars  was  given  as  60,  boys  and  girls,  of 
whom  10  or  12  were  instructed  in  classics. 

On  May  29th,  1849,  Mr.  Elijah  Helme,  agent  to  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Thursby  and  General  Searlett,  reported  to  the  trustees 
that  the  coal  mines  under  the  school  property  at  Alvertliorpe 
did  not  appear  to  possess  any  material  value.  This  examina- 
tion was  preliminary  to  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  held 
*' July  2nd,  1849,"  at  which  it  was  resolved  '' that  Messrs. 
"  Alexander  and  Hammerton,"  solicitors,  should  **  take  imme- 
**  diate  steps  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
^'  for  the  necessary  powers  to  enable  the  trustees  to  feia^,  bcU, 
"  or  exchange  .  .  •  'Certain  property  belonging  to  the 
''School.^  Accordingly,  on  August  8th,  1849,  Oeorge 
Stansfeld  and  Thomas  Holg^ate,  Esqrs.,  petitioned  the  Court 
of  Chancery  that  the  master  of  that  court  should  be  ordered 
to  make  inquiry  whether  the  estate  of  the  Burnley  Grammar 
School  ''  should  be  «o&f,  ot  txt^netngtd^  <ft  iHiherwise."    fie 
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had  abo  to  smggedi  what  poirets  ahoald  be  gianted  to  ihe 
Inistees  for  "  Bdling,  disusing,  ot  beaeficiaUy  uAag  or 
*'  ipockuig  the  said  estates^  or  any  patt  tbereof^"  The  Lord 
Chucellot  thereapon  ianied  a  deoroe,  bearing  date  "  16th 
**  Angnsty  1849/'  anthorising  such  inquiry ;  and  th«  master 
yreMOted  his  Report  on  the  ''  18th  July,  1800."  In  this 
doeuniMit  he  adTued  Chat  air  new  trustees  be  oieated,  ttom 
peraons  resident  m  the  Ofaapelfy  of  Biimiey>  any  one  of  whom 
vonld  act  itt  tiie  matter  of  the  trust  by  appointing  trustees 
irheaever  aeoosG^ry  by  the  death  or  remoyal  of  his  coUeagnes 
•  .  .  that  poirar  he  given  iheat  to  lease  groond  plots  for 
d99  years  •  %  .  aad  to  lease  the  landed  estates  for  terms 
of  21  yeazsy  or  less,  if  foond  Donvenient  or  adTantageons. 
By  an  order  of  Lotd  Granwotth,  dated  ''  14th  March,  1851,'* 
the  new  tnnt  was  oreated«*^ower  to  lease,  &c.,  ^ras  given-^ 
and  the  trustees  were  empowered  to  eeil,  if  necessary,  the 
foUowiBg  portions  of  the  sohtwl  estales  :^- 

I, — The  coal  under  Alrerthorpe. 

n. — ^The  moiei^  of  Oockridge. 

III. — ^The  fent-cbarge  tft  Alfrerthes. 

lY.— The  Bent-ohaxge  at  Alverthoipe  of  £8  128^  arisiBf 
-ooi  «f  Shaw's  Fields  and  Naibaa's  Deans;  two  detached 
pcrtioBS  of  the  Alverihorpe  estate. 

Thoy  w^re  also  empowered  :-^ 

V.^^To  exchange  the  Old  Boad  leading  to  Acherley'8 
Teneiaent)  sow  Ridge  Earm,  from  the  top  of  Bmndiaw,  £or 
the  one  wUeh  the  late  Colonel  Hargreaves  had  opened  instead. 
In  caae  this«KobaRge  was  agreed  to,  the  road  was  ''  to  be  kept 
'^  in  goad  repair  by  the  Executars  and  their  heirs  for  ever." 
An  addttional  tdauae  was  added,  by  irhieh  the  irastees  waoe 
enabled  to  raise :— > 

VI. — ^The  Bam  of  ^£  1,000  for  the  ereetioA  of  a  house  for 
the  Head  Master.  If  the  saies  of  property  did  not  bring  in 
a  safficient  s«m,  then,  **  a  portion  of  the  gioond  reiits  waa  to 


"  be  reserved)  set  apart,  and  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of 
"  purchasiDg  a  plot  of  land  and  building  the  said  School 
'^  Honse ; "  the  rest  of  the  proceeds  of  sales,  reserved  groond 
rents,  &c.,  "  to  be  laid  out  in  improvements  on  the  Charity 
"  Estates/' 

We  have  seen  that  this  application  to  Chancery  was  an 
expensive  affair,  since  the  rent-charge  at  Alfrethes  had  to  be 
sold  in  order  to  discharge  the  Attorney  General's  bill  of  costs. 
The  Master's  house  has  not  yet  been  erected ;  and  a  minute 
made  by  the  Law  Clerk  to  the  Trust,  dated  April  11th,  1858, 
states  that  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Hammerton  "  had  agreed 
*'  to  take  an  annual  instalment  of  £40,  with  interest  from  the 
'^  20th  May  next,  in  payment  of  a  bill  of  costs  amounting  to 
''£200,  the  first  payment  to  become  payable  on  the  20th 
"  May,  1854/'  Some  months  later  Holden  Hammerton,  Esq. 
emigrated  to  New  Zealand,  without  resigning  his  offices  of 
Trustee  and  Law  Clerk  to  the  Trust.  This  necessitated 
another  application  to  Chancery  for  ''the  appointment  of 
"  new  Trustees,  and  to  vest  in  them  the  legal  estate  of  the 
"property  of  the  School."  This  was  another  expensive 
proceeding,  and  hence  it  was  ultimately  found  necessary  to 
dispose  of  the  cottages  and  mill  plot  in  Burnley,  in  order  to 
discharge  a  portion  of  the  liabilities  incurred.  These  tene- 
ments, when  sold  to  Charles  Towneley,  Esq.  and  Mr.  Henry 
Dixon,  produced  an  annual  rental  of  £59  18s.,  which  was 
thus  rendered  perpetual,  the  property  being  disposed  of  sub- 
ject to  this  annual  ground  rent.  In  1862  the  total  annual 
income  of  the  School  Trust  amounted  to  about  £276 ;  but 
this  has  since  been  increased  by  some  additional  ground  rents, 
and  is  now  probably  not  far  short  of  £800  per  annum.  This 
will  again  be  further  increased  when  Bidge  Farm  is  relet  or 
disposed  of  as  building  plots  for  villa  residences. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
School  house,  erected  in  A.D.  1608,  has  recently  led  to 
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several  projects  for  erecting  larger  and  more  commodions 
premises.  In  1855  it  was  proposed  to  erect  honses  for  the 
Head  and  Assistant  Masters,  at  a  cost  of  £1,800;— two 
schools,  class  rooms,  &c.,  at  a  cost  of  £2,500 ; — land,  walls, 
&c.,  of  the  playgroond,  estimated  at  £1,000; — total  £5,800. 
The  yalne  of  the  present  school  premises  was  supposed  to  be 
£700 ;  so  that  there  would  remain  £4,600  to  be  raised  by 
pnblio  subscription  or  otherwise.  This  scheme  was  ultimately 
abandoned  as  too  expensiye.  A  second  scheme  was  subse- 
quently proposed  by  which  additional  accommodation  was  to 
be  proyided  at  a  cost  of  about  £2,000,  and  towards  this 
about  £900  were  promised  as  subscriptions ;  but  owing  to  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  some  of  the  promoters  this  pro- 
ject also  was  abandoned. 

The  present  state  of  the  Grammar  School,  both  as  respects 
the  buildings,  the  Masters,  and  the  pupils,  has  recently  been 
reported  upon  by  James  Bryce,  Esq.,  D.G.L.,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners.  He  says — **  As  in  the  case  of  so 
''many  of  the  Lancashire  towns,  the  number  of  boys  in 
**  attendance  (51)  is  yery  small  compared  with  the  population 
"  of  the  town  (80,000),  and  the  adjoining  district  (probably 
"  60,000  within  a  three-mile  radius).  This  cannot  be  ascribed 
"  to  the  classical  character  of  the  school ;  for  not  more  than 
"  one-half  of  the  boys  learn  Latin,  and  only  one-tenth  Greek. 
''  The  remainder  take  the  English  subjects  only,  together  with 
"  occasional  (weekly)  lectures  on  Chemistry  and  the  elements 
"  of  Natural  Philosophy,  giyen  by  a  yisiting  master,  certifi- 
''cated  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  Head 
"  Master  is  an  estimable  and  cultiyated  man,  and  earnest  in 
''his  work.  The  Second  Master  is  also  a  zealous  teacher 
"  and  a  mathematician  of  some  note.*    The  not  quite  satis- 

*  See  his  '*  History  of  English  Mathematical  Periodicals,**  in  The  Meehania* 
Magazine,  1848-58 ;  also  his  Essays  on  **  Biseotant  Axes,"  "  Circles  of  Tangen^ 
•*  tuX  Batio,"  "  Similar  Gonios,"  &c.,  &o.,  in  the  Appendices  to  2%e  Lad^'t  and 
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**  factory  »teta  q£  tbe  soliool  ig  mainly  attributable  to  tba 
*'  Tonghnem  of  the  boya,  who  moatly  belong  to  tbe  lower 
"  middle  olaaa^  and  oome  in  an  ixnperfeQt  state  of  edncation ; 
**  and  to  the  wretobed  building  in  wbicb  the  clasaea  are  tangbt« 
'^  and  wUob  is  alone  gnffioient  to  dishearten  both  maaters  and 
''boys.  Burnley  is  one  of  tbe  newest  and  roughest  of 
''  manufacturing  towns.  The  rich  people  send  their  childrai 
''  to  schools  at  a  distance ;  and  the  bulk  of  tbe  middle  claae 
''  withdraw  theirs  from  school  at  fourteen^  or  as  soon  as  they 
**  can  write  clearly  and  cipher  easily.  In  such  a  place  vary 
''  little  store  ia  set  upon  learning  or  culture ;  classics  excite 
''  hostility^  and  although  the  value  of  instruction  in  Matbe- 
"matios  and  Natural  Science  (more  particularly  Gbemiatry 
"  and  Geology)  will  in  time  be  appreciated  by  a  population 
''  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mining  purauits,  it  would  at 
"  present  be  regarded  with  indifference.  The  Head  Master 
*'  desires  to  see  a  boarding  house  established,  thinking  that 
''  the  presence  of  boarders  would  temper  tbe  roughness  of 
''  the  town  boys,  and  attract  a  greater  number  of  the  sons  of 
''richer  people  as  day  scholars.  A  manufacturing  town^ 
"  however,  is  not  the  place  where  a  boarding  school  is  likely 
*'  to  succeed ;  and  though  it  may  fairly  be  tried^  tbe  flr^i 
"business  of  the  school  evidently  is  to  give  a  thorough 
"  plain  education  to  the  sons  of  tbe  manufacturers  and  shop* 
"keepers  in  the  town*  There  is  a  oonaiderable  feeling  for 
"  the  Grammar  School  in  the  town ;  and  all  that  I  heard  went 
"  to  shew  that  if  a  good  building  were  erected,  and  if  it  were 
"  understood  that  the  school  would  give  a  sound  commercial 
"  education,  teaching  Latin,  but  not  making  it  compulsory, 
<<  ail  attendance  of  150  boys  and  upwards  might  be  counted 
"upon." 

OtniUmm'i  Diary;  also  an  Ardola  on  "  English  Mathematiesl  Litemtart,"  in 
The  Wutmauter  Meview,  April,  1861 ;  and  "iThe  Lancashire  Geomet^n  «ad 
'*  their  WatisgB,"  in  XiW  M^^chi^ter  Mtifwin;  5bo„  $tQ^ 
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Nothing  need  be  added  to  this  aceonnt,  except  that  the 
school  house  is  more  dilapidated  than  it  was  at  the  period  of 
Mr*  Biyce's  irisits.  There  is,  however,  now  a  third  project 
on  hand  for  erecting  more  commodious  school  premises,  on 
land  proposed  to  he  given  by  General  Scarlett  one  of  the 
present  tmstees;  and  the  Town  Council  of  Burnley  has 
memorialised  the  Board  of  Oommissioners  to  relax  some  of 
their  regulations,  and  thus  enable  the  trustees  to  carry  out 
their  present  schema  It  is  also  proposed  to  make  the  Rector 
and  the  Mayor  of  Burnley,  for  the  time  being,  ex  officio 
tnistees;  and  to  give  to  the  Town  Council  power  to  elect 
three  other  trustees  out  of  their  own  body,  one  of  these  to 
retire  annually.  The  present  five  life  trustees  to  remain,  and 
to  have  the  power  of  fillix^  up  vacancies  in  their  own  body, 
in  case  of  death,  &a 

In  a  room  on  the  south  aide  of  the  second  story  of  the 
present  school  there  are  about  1,000  volumes  of  the  then 
valuable  library  left  to  the  Masters  by  the  Bev,  Edmund 
Townley,  Sector  of  Slaidbum*  and  the  Bev.  Henry  Halstead, 
B  J}.,  Bector  of  Stansfield  in  Suffolk.  The  latter  donor  in 
his  will  says — "I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Master  and 
**  Feoffees  of  the  Free  School  in  Burnley,  in  the  County  of 
'<  Lancaster,  all  my  Library  of  Books  in  my  possession  in 
*'  Stansfield,  as  shall  be  set  down  and  left  in  a  Catalogue 
*^  thereof  made ;  to  be  used  and  taken  care  of  by  the  Frotest- 
"  ant  Master  and  Feoffees  of  the  said  School  in  Burnley,  and 
"  their  successors  for  ever."  The  catalogue  above  alluded  to 
still  remains  in  the  library,  and  also  an  oil  painting  of  this 
donor,  said  to  be  by  Sir  Godfrey  Eneller ;  but  the  books  are 
mostly  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  portrait  is  still 
without  a  frame.  Successive  head  masters  do  not  appear  to 
have  oonsidered  it  any  part  of  their  duty  to  keep  the  books 
in  repair,  nor  have  the  successive  feoffees  ever  set  apart  any 
portion  of  the  endowments  for  that  purpose,   A  black  letter 
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Chaucer,  a  copy  of  Bryan  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible,  and  an 
early  edition  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  may  be  mentioned 
as  some  of  the  most  curions  and  valuable  works  in  this 
collection.  There  are  also  a  few  scarce  works  on  the  contro- 
versies of  the  Commonwealth  period. 

Very  little  is  known  respecting  the  head  masters  of  the 
Bnmley  Grammar  School.  Sir  Gilbert  Fairbanke  has  the  credit 
of  being  the  first  master  of  an  endowed  school  in  Burnley  ; 
but  whether  his  salary  exceeded  his  pension  as  chantry 
priest  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  school  house,  however^ 
previous  to  the  erection  of  the  present  building  in  A.I).  1698, 
was  that  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  officiating  priest  at 
one  of  the  chantry  altars.  About  A.D.  1557^  and  during  the 
lifetime  of  Sir  Gilbert,  one  James  Hartgrave  was  master  of  a 
school  in  Burnley,  but  whether  of  the  Grammar  School  is 
not  certain,  and  he  had  the  high  honour  of  being  "  the  first 
"  that  did  teach  worthy  Doctour  Whitaker,"  the  Cambridge 
professor  and  controversialist.  In  A.D.  1597  a  Mr.  Bancroft 
was  head  master;  and  in  A.D.  1647,  we  have  seen  that 
"Thomas  Aspden  [was]  then  master  of  the  school." 
Benjamin  Bobertshaw  was  not  only  head  master  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  but  he  also  kept  the  Begisters  of  the  Parochial 
Church,  and  enriched  them  with  several  memoranda  of  con- 
siderable interest.  He  died  in  A.D.  1728,  and  was  buried 
outside  the  church  under  the  east  window.  His  tombstone 
contained  a  long  Latin  inscription,  most  of  which  had  become 
illegible  many  year's  ago.  The  slab  itself  has  recently  been 
cut  into  pieces,  and  now  forms  part  of  the  fiaggod  footwalk 
leading  to  the  south-east  door  of  the  church.  Mr.  Bobertshaw 
was  succeeded  in  the  mastership  by  Mr.  Ellis  Nutter,  whose 
altar- tomb  still  remains  entire.  He  died  in  A.D.  1761,  aged  54, 
after  having  been  master  thirty-three  years.  The  Bev.  William 
Halliwell,  curate  of  Holme,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Nutter,  and  he  retained  both  these  offices  until  his  death  in 
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J  796.  The  Register  thns  records  his  burial  :—*' The  Rev, 
*'  William  Halliwell,  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Burnley, 
"and  Curate  of  Holme.  Interred  December  24th,  1796." 
The  Rev.  John  Raws  was  elected  master  in  1797;  and  had 
the  honour  of  being  the  tutor  of  Canon  Raines,  a  Lancashire 
antiquary,  whose  name  is  now  ''familiar  as  a  household 
word."  He  has  written  and  edited  many  valuable  works  for 
the  Chetham  Society,  and  has  also  collected  about  fifty 
volumes  of  Lancashire  MSS.  which  will  hand  down  his  name 
and  industry  to  many  future  generations.  Mr.  Raws  died  in 
1885,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Allen,  M.A., 
author  of  Lectures  on  the  Church  of  England,  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  of  several  other  works. 
He  collected  about  fifteen  folio  volumes  of  Church  Antiquities, 
but  they  have  never  been  published ;  and  he  also  assisted  the 
late  Edward  Raines  in  his  History  of  Lancashire.  Mr. 
Allen  obtained  the  Vicarage  of  Easingwold,  near  York,  and 
removed  thither  in  1889.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
F.  N.  Highmore,  M.A.,  who  vacated  the  mastership  in  1842, 
on  obtaining  church  preferment  in  Derbyshire.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Rev.  James  Butler,  D.O.L.,  the  present  head 
master,  who  has  had  the  honour  of  educating  Philip  Gilbert 
Hammerton,  Esq.,  author  of  Heraldry,  Isles  of  Loch  Awe, 
A  Painter's  Camp  in  the  Highlands,  Wendelholme,  and 
several  other  works.  Mr.  William  Angelo  Waddington,  who 
received  his  education  at  this  school,  has  recently  published 
an  elegant  and  meritorious  work,  entitled  Architectural 
Sketches  in  and  around  Whalley,  accompanied  by  historical 
and  critical  descriptions.  The  authior  of  this  paper  is  the 
present  Assistant  Master,  and  in  addition  to  the  Memoirs 
previously  mentioned,  he  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  his 
History  of  the  Parochial  Church  of  Burnley,  published  in 
1856  ;  to  various  Essays  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society ; 
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and  to  the  joint  authorBhip  of  Lancashire  Folklore,  published 
in  1867. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Grammar  School  at  Burnley  has 
done  some  good  work  **  in  its  day  and  generation."  Under 
new  regulations,  active  trustees,  able  masters,  and  better 
premises,  it  will  no  doubt  continue  its  career  of  usefulness, 
and  do  honour  to  the  Borough  in  which  it  is  situated. 
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PACTS   AND    SUGGESTIONS    CONNECTED    WITH 

PEIMABT  EDUCATION,  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 

FBOM  THE   BOBOUGH    OF  LIVERPOOL. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L,  LL.D.,  dc.  President. 
(Bead  Maboh  Uih,  1870.) 


Introduction, — The  Paper  which  I  am  ahout  to  read  to  you 
originated  in  the  following  circumstances.  While  the  mate- 
rials were  in  course  of  collection,  on  which  the  Education 
Bill  now  before  Parliament  is  partly  based,  I  was  requested, 
by  a  gentleman  in  authority,  to  put  my  views  on  the  whole 
subject  into  writing, — taking  special  notice  of  some  peculi- 
arities of  Education  in  Liverpool.  This  was  in  the  early  part 
of  December,  1869.  He  was  good  enough  to  say  that  my  long 
familiarity  with  the  subject,  and  my  deep  interest  in  it,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  I  occupy  a  sort  of  official  position,  as  Inspector 
of  certain  local  Church  Schools,  would  invest  the  statements 
and  suggestions  with  some  authority  and  would  attract  atten- 
tion to  them.  I  promised  to  comply :  but  although  aware  that 
time  pressed,  it  was  the  25th  of  January  before  I  was  able  to 
fulfil  my  engagement  This,  however,  was  nearly  a  month 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Forster's  Bill — the  date 
of  that  event  being  the  17th  of  February. 

The  intention  was,  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  to  whom 
the  Paper  was  forwarded,  that  it  should  be  printed  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Members  of  Parliament, 
along  with  the  Beports  of  the  Government  Commissioners ; 
but  owing  to  difficulties,— arising,  as  I  infer,  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  necessary  to  print  those  Beports, — he  was 
unable  to  carry  out  his  plan.  Accordingly,  he  returned  the 
d2 
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manusoript  to  me  on  the  16th  instant;  with  an  explanatory 
note^  in  which  the  hope  was  expressed^  kindly  and  earnestly^ 
that  it  might  serve  its  purpose  in  some  other  wsy. 

On  a  re-perusal,  I  was  struck  with  the  large  amount  of 
coincidence  which  exists  between  these  views  sketchily  given, 
and  those  provisions  which  Mr.  Forster  has  embodied  in  his 
Bill  and  developed  in  his  speeches.  But,  though  the  general 
principle  of  the  Bill  has  been  afi&rmed, — which  is  the  effect  of 
a  second  reading, — the  success  of  some  important  details  is 
still  doubtful ;  and  there  are  others  to  which  public  attention 
has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  drawn.  I  submit  the  Paper, 
therefore,  to  the  judgment  of  intelligent  men,  the  members  of 
a  Learned  Society ;  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  printing 
of  it,  and  the  issue  of  a  few  copies  at  the  present  moment, 
may  serve  an  humble  yet  not  unimportant  purpose.  For 
example,  it  may  assist  in  strengthening  the  hands  (1)  of 
those  who  would  retain  what  is  good  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, or  (2)  of  those  who  would  correct  or  supply  what  is 
yet  imperfect. 


1.  Ignorance^  Pauperism^  Crime. — It  is,  happily,  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  any  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  importance 
of  Education.  The  public  are  already  satisfied  of  its  impor- 
tance, and  Parliament  is  beginning  to  recognise  the  character 
and  the  intensity  of  public  sentiment.  Without  troubling 
ourselves  to  inquire  which  is  the  cause  and  which  the  effect, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  Ignorance  coincides  to  a  great 
extent  with  Grime,  and  also  with  Pauperism.  Though  few 
will  doubt  this  general  proposition,  I  am  happily  able  to 
illustrate  it  from  personal  researches  in  this  great  town. 
Within  our  Borough  limits,  there  are  fifty-eight  Ecclesiastical 
Districts;  and  the  one  which  is  specially  the  home  of  the 
dangerous  classes  is  exceptional  in  possessing  no  Schools  of 
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its  own.  Even  if  it  did^  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  oonld 
obtain  adequate  support;  and  certainly  this  would  be  impossible 
within  the  parochial  limits.  The  second  in  order  as  the  home 
of  the  criminal  population,  is  also  without  Schools  of  its  own ; 
and  these  two  districts,  which  form  one  continuous  area, 
embrace  a  population  of  24,800.* — The  connexion  of  Igno- 
rance and  Pauperism  is  equally  clear.  Of  the  three  districts 
which  contain  the  largest  number  of  pauper  streets,  not  one 
supports  a  School  of  its  own ;  though  as  a  very  exceptional 
case,  which  in  the  poorest  parts  of  the  town  ought  to  be 
the  rule.  Schools  are  supported  in  two  of  them  by  a  society 
formed  from  the  town  at  large.  Yet  these  three  districts 
comprise  a  gross  population  of  87,637.  They  also  adjoin 
each  other,  forming  one  continuous  area^  and  they  are  equi- 
valent of  themselves  to  a  large  town. 

2.  Demand  and  Supply. — Anomalous  as  the  statement  may 
appear,  both  the  demand  for  Education  and  its  supply  are 
deficient  This  amounts  to  saying  (1)  that  the  people  do 
not  desire  light  as  they  ought  to  do ;  and  (2)  that  if  they  were 
to  do  so,  it  would  be  found  that  the  lamps  have  not  been 
placed  at  the  darkest  and  most  dangerous  spots.  We  find  the 
same  facts  associated  with  other  good  tilings.  People  do  not 
desire  as  they  ought  to  do,  the  consolations  of  religion ;  or 
arrangements  conducive  to  health,  or  recreations  of  a  moral 
and  elevating  kind.  And  if  they  were  to  do  so,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  material  aids,  for  all  these  and  similar  purposes, 
are  most  absent  just  where  they  are  most  required.  In  all 
such  cases,  the  intelligent  must  make  advances  to  the  igno- 
rant, for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  these  latter,  and  saving  them 
from  themselves.  And  a  well-regulated  selfishness  should  be 
blended  with  our  benevolence;  because  it  is  desirable  and 

•  *'  state  and  Ptospects  of  the  Church  in  liTeipooI,"  by  the  Bct.  A.  Hume, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  containing  two  coloured  maps.  Liverpool,  Holden;  London, 
BiTingtons,  1809. 
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neoessary  for  our  sakes  as  well  as  theirs,  that  their  con- 
dition be  improved. 

8.  Number  of  Uneducated. — ^Whatis  the  actual  or  approxi- 
mate nomber  of  the  unedacated  classes  ?  This  is  an  important 
question ;  for  on  the  reply  to  it  the  remedy  in  some  degree 
depends.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  same  course  would 
be  pursued,  (1)  if  there  were  a  million  of  children,  in  town 
and  country,  educated  only  in  the  school  of  vice  and  idleness, 
and  (3)  if  there  were  only  200,000  or  a  fifth  of  that  number. 

The  advocates  of  one  course  of  policy  therefore  exaggerate 
the  actual  number,  in  order  to  give  an  undeserved  weight  to 
their  arguments ;  the  advocates  of  another  course  diminish  the 
actual  number,  for  a  similar  reason.  One  who  has  no  party  or 
personal  purpose  to  serve,  and  who  desires  only  to  arrive  at 
truth,  will  try  to  avoid  both  errors.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
reply  to  the  inquiry  in  figures,  I  will  merely  state  principles. 

4.  Means  of  judging, — It  has  been  found  on  examining 
the  condition  of  a  large  number  of  Schools,  that  the  number 
of  children  "  On  the  Books  "  is  to  that  in  "  average  attend- 
**  ance "  nearly  as  4  to  8.  In  localities  where  pauperism  or 
absolute  want  is  unknown,  the  attendance  rises,  and  is  more 
nearly  equal  to  the  number  on  the  books ; — on  the  other  hand, 
where  wealth  is  unknown,  comfort  rare,  and  the  commonest 
necessaries  frequently  in  defect,  the  attendance  sinks  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  on  the  books.  On  the  whole,  however, 
of  1000  children  of  various  ages,  in  nominal  attendance,  there 
are  750  actually  present  on  any  particular  day.  Now,  one 
class  of  public  men  infer  from  these  data  that  only  750  are  edu- 
cated, and  that  the  remaining  250  are  ^^  gutter  children"  or 
^^  street  arabs;"  whereas  the  whole  1000  are  under  education, 
though  they  are  not  all  present  on  the  same  day,  even  under  the 
attraction  of  a  school  treat.  Farther,  the  expression  **  On  the 
''Books,"  is  defined  as  meaning  those  who  have  attended 
once  or  oftener  during  the  previous  three  weeks;  so  that 
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obildreii  m  whose  oontinuity  of  attendance  there  has  been  a 
longer  hiatus,  are  reckoned,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course 
among  the  neglected  and  uneducated.  It  is  true  that  little 
progress  can  be  made  under  frequent  and  prolonged  inter- 
ruptions; but  the  fact  is  still  there,  that  these  children  get  a 
share  of  education,  though  a  very  insufficient  one.  Nor 
mast  it  be  inferred,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  children  thus 
share  in  the  advantages  of  education.  When  allowance  has 
been  made  for  every  case,  down  to  those  who  lose  almost  as 
rapidly  as  they  gain,  a  large  number  still  remain  who  are 
wholly  uneducated. 

5.  Ulustratiofis  of  the  principle  of  Comparison. — There  are 
numerous  other  oases,  more  or  less  analogous.  If  a  ship's  crew 
be  found  to  possess  only  half  provisions  for  the  remainder  of 
their  voyage,  the  '^  hands  "  are  put  on  short  allowance.  No 
one  supposes  that  one  half  will  eat  up  their  usual  quantity, 
leaving  the  other  half  to  starve ;  or  that  they  will  all  consume 
the  ordinary  quantity,  and  die  together  at  the  end  of  half 
the  period.  Yet,  men  who  are  very  famiUar  with  such  a 
common  fact  as  '^  short  allowance,'*  never  think  of  applying 
it  to  Education. — ^Again,  Mr.  Horace  Mann  tried  to  estimate 
how  many  of  a  worshipping  community  there  were  in  England 
and  Wales,  from  the  data  contained  in  the  Census  of  Beligious 
Worship,  taken  in  1851.  He  estimated  that  among  members 
of  the  Established  Church  and  Boman  Catholics,  those  who 
are  present  at  all  on  any  given  Sunday,  represent  just  half  oi 
those  who  attend  public  worship  more  or  less  regularly.  Hence 
it  follows,  on  the  same  principle,  that  of  the  children  of 
educational  ages  attending  school,  we  should  add  to  the  750 
present  on  any  given  day,  not  250  merely,  or  83^  per  cent, 
but  probably  875,  or  50  per  cent.  Even  this  computation  would 
leave  a  large  number  either  beyond  the  range  of  the  School- 
master, or  very  little  influenced  owing  to  incompetent  teachers ; 
— all  steadily  drifting  towards  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes, 
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that  is  to  say,  gravitating  towards  the  workhouse  and  the 
prison. 

6.  Effects  of  apathy^  dtc. — But,  as  neither  poverty  nor 
crime  is  an  invariable  effect  of  ignorance,  so  ignorance  is  not 
invariably  caused  by  poverty.  Indeed,  the  cases  in  which 
children  are  uneducated  through  utter  want  of  the  means,  are 
comparatively  rare ;  and  one  difficulty  which  the  Education 
Aid  Society  of  Liverpool  has  to  overcome, — as  that  of  Man- 
chester had  formerly, — is  that  frequently  parents  can  not  be 
induced  to  send  their  children  to  school  even  when  benevolent 
persons  combine  to  pay  for  them.  Sometimes  this  is  the 
result  of  apathy,  sometimes  of  ignorance,  and  again  of  selfish- 
ness ;  for  there  are  many  in  society  who  regard  nothing  as 
good  unless  it  tends  to  fill  the  pocket  or  the  stomach,  and 
nothing  as  evil,  unless  it  tends  to  diminish  their  gains  or 
bring  them  within  the  grasp  of  the  law.  And,  as  selfishness 
is  always  shortsighted,  the  present  penny  is  preferred  to 
the  distant  and  prospective  pound.  "It  is  undeniable 
"  that  in  a  great  town  there  are  many  thousands  who  lead  a 
*'  mere  animal  existence,  who  have  no  desire  for  intellectual 
"  pleasures  nor  appreciation  of  their  usefulness ;  and  it  is  not 
"  likely  that  they  will  expend  their  funds,  or  their  children's 
^'  time,  for  any  such  purpose,  where  amusement  or  profit 
"  interferes  to  any  extent."* 

7.  Compulsory  Education. — It  is  for  this  class,  mainly  if 
not  exclusively,  that  compulsory  Education  is  required  ;--in 
other  words,  for  parents  who  will  not  spoutaneously  and 
voluntarily  discharge  a  certain  set  of  important  duties. 
But  is  compulsion  necessary  ?  Will  the  end  justify  the 
the  means?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  replying, — Gertaioly. 
If  inadequate  training  or  bad  training  affected  the  individual 
only,  we  might  leave  him  to  be  punished  by  the  operation 

*  **  State  and  Prospeota  of  the  Churoh  in  liTerpool,"  p.  81. 
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of  moral  laws.  Bat,  as  every  ignorant  or  misguided  man  is 
more  or  less  of  a  dead  weight  on  the  commanity,  and  threat- 
ens to  require  and  demand  either  support  watchfulness  or 
punishment,  neglect  of  education  is  a  virtual  crime  as  well  as 
a  sin;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation is  not  only  morally  good  hut  a  portion  of  State 
policy.  The  man  who  gives  his  child  an  inadequate  supply 
of  food  is  punished  hy  the  civil  magistrate ;  and  why  should 
we  be  so  strict  in  material  things  and  so  lax  in  things 
mental  and  moral  ?  ''  To  minimise  the  possibility  of  danger, 
'^  a  parent  Is  obliged  to  submit  his  child  to  vaccination ;  and 
"  so  it  is  hard  to  see  why  he  should  be  permitted  to  rear 
"  recruits  for  our  reformatories,  jails,  and  workhouses,  any 
''more  than  he  should  be  permitted  to  rear  a  brood  of 
''wolves  or  rattlesnakes,  and  let  them  loose  among  our 
"children."* 

8.  A  Conscience  Clause.  ^Now,  in  order  that  Education 
may  permeate  every  stratum  of  society,  it  should  (l)  ^^  i^' 
proved  in  character,  so  that  like  good  medicine  it  may  produce 
the  largest  amount  of  healing  effect ;  (2)  the  means  of  support 
should  be  increased  and  laid  more  equally  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  community;  and  (8)  all  stumbling-blocks  should 
be  removed.  I  will  notice  here  only  the  last  of  these  points. 
I  believe  that  in  every  School  which  professes  to  be  public,  there 
should  be  in  practice  a  "  Conscience  Clause ;"  and  if  it  exist 
on  the  simple  ground  of  equity,  without  the  interference  of 
statute  law,  all  the  better.  In  large  towns  this  is  to  a  great 
extent  unnecessary,  for  there  religious  communities  sort  them- 
selves, or  act  on  the  principle  of  self-classification ;  but  as 
Adam  Smith  has  shown,  the  division  of  labour  cannot  exist 
unless  the  market  is  sufficiently  large.  Now,  in  rural  dis- 
tricts where  only  one  School  can  be  supported,  and  even  that 

•  "  State  and  Pnwpeets  of  the  Churoh  in  LiTerpool/'  p.  dd. 
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with  difficulty,  it  is  idle  for  the  miniater  of  the  popnlftr  £edth 
to  say,  "  We  do  not  want  your  children — why  do  you  trouble 
us  I "  If  the  School  be  a  private  one,  there  is  some  reason  in 
his  appeal ;  but  if  it  be  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  pub- 
lic funds,  it  is  his  business  to  show  why  be  lays  any  prohibi- 
tion upon  education,  and  virtually  closes  his  doors  to  those  in 
whom  his  supporters  (the  State)  have  an  interest  Besides, 
there  is  an  ancient  statute  of  universal  application,  which  has 
never  yet  been  repealed,  enacting  that  '^  all  things,  whatsoever 
"  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
9.  Importance  of  Religious  Education.  The  farther  ques- 
tion, however,  is  openly  discussed, — Why  take  cognisanoe  of 
Religious  Education  at  all?  Why  not  throw  controverted 
subjects  overboard,  train  the  intellect  merely,  and  live  in 
peace?  To  this  there  are  various  replies.  One  is,  that  it 
might  then  be  said,  in  Englaod  as  it  was  long  i^o  in  Pales- 
tine, '^  they  have  healed  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people 
'*  slightly,  saying  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace." — ^A 
second  is  that  Bevolution  and  Beform  are  not  the  same 
thing,  nor  are  the  terms  convertible  in  any  known  language ; 
and  such  a  course  of  procedure  would  be  like  amputating  a 
man's  head  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  dirty  face.  It  would  surely 
be  easier  to  wash  the  latter. — Another  is,  that  some  religious 
bodies  carry  the  niceties  of  their  faith  into  ordinary  School 
subjects,  as  History,  Geography,  and  Astronomy ;  in  the  same 
manner  (but  not  to  the  same  extent,)  as  some  of  the  Eastern 
nations  intertwine  their  faith  and  their  cosmogony.  To  remove 
all  possibility  of  objection,  therefore,  would  be  to  emasculate 
even  our  secular  education,  and  to  pare  down  the  common 
platform  till  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  find  standing  room. 
On  the  theory  of  perfect  secularism,  it  would  be  difficulty  to 
use  no  stronger  term,  to  teach  the  EListory  of  England  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  strong  pointy 
however,  is,  that  Beligious  Education  is  praotised  too  Utile, 
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rather  than  too  much,  Erery  reader  of  our  newspapers  is 
aware  that  many  of  the  most  revolting  crimes  of  the  day  are 
attributable  to  the  absence  of  all  religious  feeling,  and  to  the 
denial  of  a  future  state  of  existence.  Many  thousands  openly 
avow  their  disbelief  in  things  spiritual^  and  generally  in  Be- 
Tcaled  religion  ;  and  thus  they  live  without  God  and  without 
hope.  They  are  simply,  according  to  their  own  showing,  human 
animals  making  the  best  of  this  world  during  their  short  time, 
per  fas  et  nefas,  but  no  more  accountable  hereafter  than  the 
Gorilla  or  the  Chimpanzee.  I  am  no  bigot  and  no  alarmist, 
nor  can  I  sympathise  with  those  who  would  prefer  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance,  on  the  one  hand,  to  mere  secular  education; 
or  on  the  other,  to  its  admixture  with  some  form  of  Christian 
faith  which  they  disapprove.  But  I  am  convinced  that  a 
system  of  mere  secular  education  would  tend  largely  to 
increase  this  class  of  persons,  aggressive  and  offensive  if  not 
dangerous,  in  spite  of  all  the  supplementary  Beligious  Educa- 
tion which  the  new  circumstances  would  call  into  existence. 

10.  The  Denominational  System, — Whatever  may  be  the 
defects  of  the  Denominational  System,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  it  has  achieved  a  great  work  in  England.  And,  as  I 
desire  of  course  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  let  me  add  that  not  the 
least  is  the  conversion  of  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  old 
school,  who  doubted  the  expediency  of  educating  the  common 
people  at  all.  They  have  not  all  died  out  yet ;  but  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  now  stand  up  before  any  audience 
in  the  kingdom,  as  the  advocate  of  Ignorance.  From  being  if 
not  the  opponent,  in  too  many  instances  merely  the  luke-warm 
supporter  of  Education,  the  Church  has  come  to  be  virtually 
the  educator  of  the  country ; — and  no  class  of  the  community 
have  made  such  sacrifices  in  the  cause  as  those  who  used  to 
fear  its  rivalship, — viz.,  the  Clergy.  Silently  and  not  slowly^ 
a  Bohool  or  set  of  schools  rises  under  the  shadow  of  every 
church  spire ;  until  she  is  found  educating  about  80  per  cent. 
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of  those  who  require  Govemment  aid,  though  claiming  only 
67  per  cent,  as  those  to  whom  she  specially  ministers.*  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  it  is  just  at  this  time  that  the  advocates  of 
secnlar  edacation  interfere.  The  Sibyl  demanded  the  same 
price  for  six  books  which  had  been  refused  for  nine ;  and  so^ 
men  who  are  losing  rapidly  in  the  weight  of  argument,  often 
try  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  an  increase  of  boldness.  The 
Church  has  done  her  duty  and  performed  more  than  her 
share ; — why  then  is  it  that  some  say  she  must  do  so  no 
longer?  Enormous  sums  have  been  raised  that  children 
might  be  trained  for  eternity  as  well  as  for  time, — the  money 
is  taken,  the  material  aids  are  accepted,  buildings,  furniture, 
&c., — but  the  contract  is  to  be  broken,  the  conditions  are 
to  be  declared  illegal !  Instead  of  supplementing  that 
which  is  imperfect,  the  cry  is  to  subvert  that  which  is  good ! 

11.  The  Congregational  System  Faih. — ^I  have  spoken  of 
the  defects  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  one  of  which 
requires  special  notice.  The  connexion  of  religion  with 
education  has  a  tendency  to  make  schools  congregational^ 
not  merely  those  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  but 
those  belonging  to  Nonconformists.  In  the  former  case,  the 
clergyman  has  a  specified  area  and  population,  a  definite 
''  cure" ;  and  for  the  people  within  those  limits  both  church 
and  schools  are  intended.  In  the  latter  case,  though  there 
may  be  no  such  limits,  the  support  of  the  schools  falls 
naturally  upon  the  worshipping  congregation  of  the  church 
or  chapel.  But  these  areas  of  voluntary  taxation  become  in 
special  oases  quite  too  small ;  and  amid  the  dense  pauper 
populations  of  our  great  towns,  apart  from  external  aid. 
(which  is  now  seldom  and  more-seldom  given  beyond  the 
parochial  limits  of  the  donor,)  the  support  of  a  school  under 
the  present  system  becomes  utterly  impossible. 

*  "  Joanal  of  the  Statistical  Sooiety,"  for  June,  1895, — Dr.  Hume's  ETidenoe 
before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Lords  on  Church  JEUttes,  5th  Aagost,  1869. 
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12.  Rich  and  Poor  Districts. — I  have  written  so  fully  and 
BO  frequently  on  this  subject^  that  I  will  merely  refer  and  not 
repeat.*  But,  in  general  terms^  the  results  are  such  as  are 
inseparable  from  the  voluntary  system  in  education,  especially 
in  large  towns,  each  minute  section  of  which  consists  of  a 
population  chiefly  of  one  grade.  The  facts  are  somewhat 
like  the  following. 

a.  Some  Ecclesiastical  districts  are  too  rich ;  they 
require  no  public  support,  and  should  not  have  National 
schools  at  all.  Others  are  too  poor;  from  50  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  children  cannot  pay  even  a  penny  a  week ; 
and  it  is  absurd  and  cruel  to  make  such  places  conform 
to  the  regulations  which  are  suitable  enough  in  average 
cases. 

J.  The  supply  of  aid  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
demand ;  that  is  to  say,  where  the  necessity  is  greatest 
the  assistance  is  least,  and  where  the  necessity  for  ex- 
ternal aid  disappears,  it  exists  in  lavish  abundance. 

c.  The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  degree  in 
which  the  evil  exists ;  but  it  does  not  by  any  means  show 
its  intensity.  In  district  A,  the  necessity  for  a  National 
school  is  three  times  as  great  as  in  district  B ;  but  in 
the  latter  M.  a  week  is  readily  procurable,  while  Id. 
cannot  be  got  in  the  former, — and  voluntary  subscriptions 
amounting  to  £5  can  be  had  in  the  latter  as  easily  as  £1 
in  the  former.  To  maintain  the  work  of  education,  there- 
fore, and  to  secure  the  necessary  funds,  the  task  is  fifteen 
times  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  It  is 
useless  to  expect  from  every  clergyman  the  self-sacrifice 
which  is  necessary.    Accordingly  some  abandon  the  work 

*  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Lords  on  the  Means  of  Diyine 
Worship  in  Populous  Places,  (1858)  p.  461 ; — Dr.  Hume's  Condition  of  Liyer- 
pool  BeligiouB  and  Sodal,  (1858)  pp.  28,  24  ;^Aathori8ed  Beport  of  the 
Church  Congress  held  at  Liverpool,  ^1869)  pp.  858,  859;— Dr.  Hume's  State 
and  Prospects  of  the  Church  in  LiTcrpool,  pp.  23,  80. 
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of  Education  in  despair ;  and  though  we  cannot  ayoid 
regretting  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  blame  them.    Why  should 
they  be  expected  to  perform, — not  only  without  recom- 
pense, but  often  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  time,  health,  and 
perhaps  money, — an  extra  task  in  which  the  whole  com- 
munity are  deeply  interested  ? 
iS.  An  Education  Rate. — How  is  this  evil  to  be  remedied  ? 
It  might  be  remedied  (1)  by  a  School  Aid  Society,  which 
would  raise  funds  from  the  town  at  large  for  the  benefit  mainly 
of  its  poorer  portions ;  ignoring,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the 
matter  of  education,  the  conventional  or  legal  limits  of  Parishes 
and  Ecclesiastical  districts.    We  have  a  similar  society  in  town, 
known  as  the  "  Church  Aid  Society,"  founded  in  1859,  and  it 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  good, — indeed,  it  has  almost  prevented 
the  closing  of  some  of  our  poorer  churches.    But  I  have  long 
despaired  of  ever  seeing  a  School  Aid  Society,  even  for  the 
Established  Church.    The  Clergy  in  the  more  favoured  parts 
of  the  town  have  little  or  no  sympathy  with  their  brethren 
who  bear  the  heaviest  load;  and,  while  the  poor  live  and  die 
often  in  brutish  ignorance,  strange  stories  are  told  of  lavish 
expenditure  where  the  real  poor  ace  unknowu,  and  "  sailing 
close  to  the  wind,"  (or  being  "inexact"  in  expression),  when 
replying  to  the  questions  of   the  Committee  of  Council.* 
(2)  The  other  remedy  is  an  Education  Sate;  and  this,  in 
the  modified  form  stated  in  this  paper,  I  heartily  recommend. 
I  would  not  have  this  rate  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  means 
of  support,  which  are  good  so  far  as  they  go,  but  as  a  sup- 
plement to  them.    As  the  people  connected  with  the  Irish  Poor 
Law  system  say,  it  should  be  a  "  rate  in  aid."    We  have  a  small 
but  inadequate  "  rate  in  aid  "  at  the  present  moment.     The 
Church  of  England  School  Society  votes  to  sixteen  of  the 
poorest  Church  schools  in  the  town,  sums  varying  from  £6  to 
c£20  per  annum  ;  and  in  1869  these  grants  amounted  to  £205  in 

•  "  State  and  Froipeots  of  the  Chnxdi  in  LiTeipool,"  pp.  Hdi  d8,  not§. 
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all.  This  is  a  step  in  ihe  right  direction^  and  shows  what 
ought  to  be  done.  There  are  advantages  connected  with 
local  taxation,  as  people  are  able  to  see  the  appropriation  of 
their  money  and  have  a  voice  in  its  control ;  and  again,  there 
are  advantages  in  imperial  taxation,  as  some  districts  might 
give  a  lukewarm  support  to  schools,  just  as  some  towns  of 
considerable  size  and  pretensions,  have  revised  to  found  public 
libraries. 

14.  J  Supplement  only  required. — ^Admitting  then,  what  it 
i^pears  to  me  impossible  to  deny,  that  an  Education  rate  is 
not  only  desirable  but  necessary,  for  the  two  purposes  of 

(1)  equalising  the  burden  on  rich  and  poor  localities,  and 

(2)  supplying  the  wants  of  those  who  are  "  in  the  lowest  deep 
''  a  lower  deep,"  the  question  arises,  what  is  to  be  gained  by 
going  beyond  this  ?  Why  should  we  abolish  a  system  which 
works  well  so  far  as  it  goes  ?  Why  give  back  to  willing  sub- 
scribersy  intelligent  parents^  and  the  consolidated  fund,  sums 
which  are  ungrudgingly  paid ;  and  wring  from  the  community, 
by  taxation,  a  sum  much  larger  than  is  actually  necessary  ? 
Agreeing  as  I  do  in  the  principle  of  Compulsory  Education, 
and  also  in  that  of  Local  Bates,  I  fear  that  some  indiscreet 
advocates  of  both  would  push  them  to  extremes  which  would 
end  in  disaster.  A  rate  of  a  penny  in  the  pound,  in  the 
Borough  of  Liverpool,  is  equal  to  about  d68000 :  and  a  rate 
of  8d.  would  amply  suffice  (I)  to  subsidise  handsomely  all 
the  poorer  schools  of  the  town,  (2)  to  pay  for  visitors 
who  should  see  that  every  child  attended  school,  and  (8) 
to  educate  those  who  are  themselves  too  poor.  I  should 
retain,  of  course,  the  principle  of  the  existing  Education 
Aid  Society, — the  parents  selecting  the  school,  and  thus 
using  up  all  available  accommodation.  But»  if  our  present 
system  be  swept  away  to  make  room  for  an  untried  novelty, 
I  venture  to  predict  that  a  rate  of  6d.  in  the  pound  will  barely 
suffice,  and  taxation  has  already  reached  such  a  pitch  in 
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Liverpool,  that  this  could  not,  and  I  fear  would  not,  be 
endured. 

1 5.  Social  Difficulties  to  he  avoided, — Thus,  the  Educa- 
tional revolution  whigh  is  desired  hy  many,  is  complicated 
with  needless  difficulties  of  a  pecuniary  and  religions  nature. 
But  these  are  not  all,  there  is  a  possihility  of  social  difficulties. 
At  present  the  children  of  our  towns  are  classified  by  their 
parents  according  to  grade  and  creed ;  but  if  a  system  of  un- 
yielding uniformity  be  adopted,  large  numbers  of  intelligent 
working-men,  who  preserve  their  self-respect,  will  be  virtually 
pauperised.  It  is  one  thing  to  accept  Government  aid,  or  the 
bounty  of  voluntary  subscribers;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
be  reduced  to  the  dead  level  of  the  destitute  vagrant,  unless  a 
suitable  private  school  can  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  If 
special  schools,  in  various  low  neighbourhoods,  be  not  prepared, 

^respectable"  children,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  may  have 
to  associate  with  those  of  the  tramp,  the  pauper,  and  the 
felon — uncleanly  in  person,  in  habits,  in  thought,  and  in 
language.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  these  difficulties 
might  be  obviated,  but  it  is  well  to  contemplate  their  possi- 
bility. 

16.  Religious  Education  compatible  unth  Local  Rates, — 
With  a  certain  class  of  Educational  Reformers,  the  absence 
of  religious  instruction  is  always  regarded  as  a  necessary  ac- 
companiment of  local  rates ;  but  I  confess  I  cannot  see  the 
connexion.  About  the  year  1850,  a  system  of  Education 
for  Lancashire  was  proposed,  the  necessary  funds  to  be  raised 
by  a  rate,  and  the  administration  of  them  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  Committee  representing  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions of  the  Union  or  District.  Beligion  as  such  was  to  be 
abolished,  but  religious  prejudices,  distinctions,  and  anta- 
gonisms were  to  be  retained !  Also,  there  might  have  been 
three-fourths  of  the  people  of  one  creed— say  Roman  Catholics, 
Wesleyans,  or  members  of  the  Established  Church — yet  the 
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lepiesentatiye  of  that  creed  might  have  foand  himself  face  to 
face  in  the  Committee  with  the  representatives  of  five  or  six 
others,  who  conld  out- vote  him  at  any  moment,  though  jointly 
representing  only  one-fourth  of  the  population !  Happily,  the 
system  made  very  little  progress  beyond  the  mere  suggestion. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  Education  Committee  in  a 
given  locality  must  be  of  certain  religious  denominations,  and 
it  is  quite  another  to  say  that  they  may  be  of  any.  In  the 
former  case,  while  ignoring  religion,  we  insist  on  sectarianism 
as  a  qualification ;  in  the  latter,  while  ignoring  sect,  we  may 
or  may  not  promote  religion. 

17.  Example  of  Liverpool. — Liverpool  is  a  case  in  point: 
and  affords  a  conclusive  reply  to  those  who  say  that  the  sup- 
port of  education  by  rates  is  inseparably  connected  with  a 
mere  secular  system.  The  Town  Coimcil  of  the  Borough  are 
elected  without  reference  to  their  religious  belief,  and  at  this 
moment  they  probably  consist  of  gentlemen  professing  at 
least  six  different  creeds.  Now  there  are  two  large  Schools, 
one  at  the  North  and  the  other  at  the  South  end  of  the  town, 
for  the  education  of  the  poor,  both  of  which  are  supported  at 
an  annual  cost  of  about  JSdOOO,  out  of  the  ordinary  income 
of  the  Town  Council ;  and  they  are  managed  by  a  Commit- 
tee, chosen  like  the  other  Committees,  out  df  the  whole  body. 
In  1885,  when  the  Municipal  Seform  Act  came  into  operation, 
a  large  number  of  the  new  Councillors  elected  were  the  advo- 
cates of  secular  education  merely,  and  this  fact  soon  told 
upon  the  Schools,  as  the  system  was  assimilated  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  Irish  National  System,  and  the  use  of  the 
Scriptures  was  prohibited.*  This  excited  such  a  commotion 
in  the  town,  nearly  one-third  of  the  population  of  which  con- 
sists of  Boman  Catholics,  that  in  six  years  the  innovating 
political  party  were  vanquished;   the  Scriptures  were  soon 

•  Some  my  that  fhia  ne^er  was  tbe  ease;  bm  certainly  such  was  the  pablio 
impieiaion,  and  was  the  basis  of  action  on  the  part  of  both  the  opposing  parties* 
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after  restored  to  the  Schools ;  and  these  are  now  conducted 
as  ordinary  Church  Schools,*  though  several  members  of  the 
Committee  of  management^  including  the  Chairman,  are 
Nonconformists.  The  Boman  Catholics,  for  whose  advantage 
the  former  change  was  alleged  to  have  been  made,  soon  erected 
several  excellent  sets  of  Schoob  for  themselves,  in  general  in 
those  same  parts  of  the  town.  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  the 
support  of  education  by  local  rates  and  the  exclusion  of 
religious  teaching  from  the  Schools.  And  if  the  Town 
Council  of  Liverpool  would  only  increase  the  Corporation 
Schools  from  two  say  to  eight,  ten  or  twelve,  making  some  of 
them  special  in  character, — like  ordinary  Bagged  Schools,  and 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  "gutter  children;" — we  should 
have  very  little  left  to  wish  for.  Every  town  has  something 
of  a  special  character,  and  the  principle  might  not  act  so  well 
in  other  places  as  in  Liverpool,  though  occasionally  under  more 
favourable  circumstances ; — ^but  if  municipal  authorities  were 
empowered  to  levy  rates  and  to  support  education  and  manage 
it,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  Beligious 
instruction  would  be  preserved, — ^but  side  by  side  of  oourse, 
with  a  stringent  Conscience  clause. 

18.  Compulsion — how  f — ^Afker  all,  how  shall  we  "  compel 
"  them  to  come  in  7"  What  is  the  form  of  compulsion,  if  all 
these  points  were  satisfactorily  settled  ?  Is  it  to  be  direct  or 
indirect?  On  the  parent  or  on  the  child?  By  fine,  im- 
prisonment, or  physical  infliction  ?  I  will  not  waste  time  by 
attempting  to  reply  to  these  inquiries ;  but  will  merely  remark 
that  no  practical  difficulty  has  been  found  in  other  countries, 
and  why  should  it  exist  here  ?    I  am  persuaded  that  if  the 

•  The  Schools  are  opened  and  closed  with  pnyer:  the  Scriptures  are  read :  a 
Sanday  School  is  conducted  in  each  hy  the  teachers :  and  the  Town  Council  pay 
£20  per  annum  to  a  neighhonring  Clergyman  for  seats  in  his  Church  to  aeoommo- 
date  the  Sunday  School  children  of  the  North  SohooL  Those  connscfd  with  the 
.  South  School  attend  one  of  the  CorponOion  Chuchet. 
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peonniary  diffionlty  were  got  oyer,  a  little  moral  persaasion, 
on  the  oocasion  of  visite  from  the  Teaohers,  the  Scripture 
Beader,  the  Clergy  and  other  ministers  of  religion,  would 
go  far  to  accomplish  all  that  remained.  Bnt  some  people, 
from  whom  better  might  be  expected,  are  always  seeing  lions 
in  the  path,  and  inventing  reasons  for  not  doing  what  is  right 
and  necessary.  It  is  true  that  a  few  idlers  and  outlaws  might 
still  remain  in  the  streets,  till  frightened  by  seeiug  the  trun- 
cheon of  the  Education  Beadle ;  but  even  these  would  at 
length  surrender  at  discretion. 

19.  WhatU  ReUgious  Education  f^Bni  what^  after  all, 
is  Religious  Education  ?  For  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many 
speak  of  it  without  attaching  to  the  term  very  definite  ideas. 
Does  it  mean  repeating  the  mere  words  of  the  Catechism, 
without  attaching  to  them  any  ideas  ?  Or  is  it,  as  persons 
say  who  caricature  the  instruction,  the  repetition  of  sounds 
approximate  to  the  words,  but  from  which  no  sense  can  be 
extracted  ?  Or  is  it  the  mere  reading  of  a  portion  of  the 
Scriptures?  Or  the  opening  and  clodug  of  the  school  with 
prayer?  It  is  certain  that  each  of  these,  even  the  very 
lowest,  is  called  by  the  name ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
even  the  highest  is  not  entitled  to  the  name,  if  the  exercise  be 
gone  through  as  a  mere  mechanical  form.  What  is  of  more 
importance,  and  is  essential  in  every  case,  is  that  a  religious 
tone  and  spirit  should  pervade  the  school ;  and  this  depends 
less  upon  the  regular  performance  of  what  is  required  by  the 
Bules  than  upon  attendant  circumstances.  A  godly  master 
or  mistress  impresses  the  young  and  influences  them  for 
good  when  no  words  are  spoken ;  and  consistency  of  character 
and  daily  conduct  are  facts  that  are  readily  noticed  by  the 
young,  in  either  their  observance  or  violation.  I  have  often 
observed  that  when  the  residence  of  the  clergyman  is  near  the 
Schools,  there  is  in  general  a  better  religious  tone,  for  he  visits 
with  greater  frequency  and  facility,  and  con  drop  in  more 
unexpectedly.  It  appears  to  me  that  some  of  these  points  are 
E2 
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habitually  over-looked,  and  that  no  amount  of  mere  intellectoal 
instruction  in  the  Catechism  or  Scriptures  necessarily  reaches 
the  higher  standard  of  reliffious  education.  It  is  hard  to 
convince  a  teacher  that  intellectual  acquirements  on  Biblical 
subjects  do  not  necessarily  constitute  religion.  The  same 
error,  which  is  common  north  of  the  Tweed,  clings  to  many  of 
our  people  in  England — make  a  man  a  critic  and  call  him  a 
christian.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  religious 
instruction  should  be  abolished,  but  that  it  should  be  made  a 
reality :  yet  this  can  never  be  the  case  where  even  the  Com- 
mandments are  prohibited,  or  where  a  quotation  &om  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  School. 

20.  Suggestion  from  Manchester. — Some  of  the  advocates 
of  the  Manchester  system  are  in  favour  of  a  sort  of  middle 
course ; — viz.,  that  the  Government  Inspector  should  cease  to 
examine  on  religious  subjects,  but  that  he  should  require  from 
the  Clergyman  a  written  assurance  that  religious  knowledge 
was  fairly  imparted.  In  this  way  religious  education  would 
remain  in  the  schools,  though  the  Government  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  officially.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind 
would  certainly  meet  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present 
time ;  but  there  would  be  a  danger  that  the  certificate  would 
degenerate  into  a  mere  form,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  with 
the  assurance  (1)  that  the  Pupil  Teachers  have  been  duly 
instructed,  or  (2)  that  the  Registers  have  been  examined,  and 
(8)  the  accuracy  of  the  summ&ries  tested.  How  seldom  some 
of  these  points  are  certified  from  actual  knowledge,  is  well 
known  to  many. 

21.  Uses  of  Diocesan  Inspection. — The  knowledge  of  this 
danger  might  bring  more  than  an  adequate  remedy.  It  would 
almost  certainly  lead  to  regular  Diocesan  Inspection  in  Church 
Schools,  not  as  a  substitute  tot  the  Government  inspection  but 
as  supplementary  to  it.  In  his  Primary  Charge,*  the  Bishop  of 

*  DeU?erad  Ootober  1868  ;*HMe  p.  91« 
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Chester  stated  that  when  he  was  a  parish  minister  he  had 
found  the  two  to  work  well  together,  the  inspections  occurring 
at  six  months'  distance  from  each  other.  My  own  decided 
impression  is  that  on  intellectual  grounds  also,  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  most  useful  to  the  schools.  There  are 
seyeral  points  that  teachers  have  a  tendency  to  oyerlook,  and 
which  this  double  inspection  would  tend  to  keep  prominently 
before  them.  For  example  (1)  it  is  hard  to  convince  any  one 
who  can  shew  four  or  five  favourable  reports  of  former  years, 
that  these  are  not  an  excuse^  but  on  the  contrary  increase  the 
culpability,  if  the  duties  are  neglected  to-day.  (2)  There 
are  hundreds  who  will  not  be  convinced  that  bodily  pre- 
sence within  four  walls  is  not  necessarily  teaohiug  a  school. 
(8)  Though  the  School  may  consist  of  a  hundred  pupils  of  all 
grades,  the  teacher's  principal,  and  sometimes  almost  exclusive, 
attention  is  given  to  the  twenty  or  twenty-five  who  compose 
the  senior  classes.  And  (4)  though  salary  is  paid  equally 
for  the  whole  year,  few  think  it  necessary  to  employ  their 
full  energies  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  immediately  preceding 
the  inspection.  These  remarks  apply  to  female  teachers  more 
forcibly  than  to  males ;  but  they  are  more  or  less  applicable  to 
both,  and  everywhere. — There  is  a  further  set  of  errors, 
which,  though  not  introduced  by  the  Revised  Code,  have 
increased  greatly  since  it  was  adopted.  It  enacts  that  the 
three  subjects  in  which  school  children  shall  be  examined 
are  Beading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic ;  and  the  consequence 
has  been,  not  only  that  other  subjects  are  ignored  or  care- 
lessly taught,  but  that  there  is  a  persistent  attempt  on  the 
part  of  teachers  to  jump  at  the  end,  without  patiently  availing 
themselves  of  the  means.  For  example  (5)  every  one  knows 
that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  Arithmetic  successfully,  or 
except  in  mere  name  to  teach  it  at  all,  if  the  Tables  be  not 
properly  known,  and  something  also  of  the  reasons  of 
the  rules.  But  this  implies  a  frequent  drilling  in  elementary 
matters,    and    that   is   inconyenient    or   disagreeable:    so 
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the  result  ie  that  a  mechanieal  mode  of  Bolying  aiith- 
metioal  accounts  is  taught  in  our  schools, — till  the  wonder  is 
that  any  beyond  a  small  per  centage  ever  become  able  to 
calculate.  (6)  In  like  manner  it  is  impossible  to  Bead 
accurately,  and  especially  it  is  impossible  to  write  &om  Dicta- 
tion, without  understanding  the  structure  of  words;  in  shorty 
spelling  should  be  taught  not  only  by  the  eye,  but  also,  as  in 
the  olden  time,  by  the  ear.  Yet  I  would  almost  be  correct 
in  saying  that  in  many  instances  it  is  not  taught  at  all ;  that 
even  advanced  boys  and  girls  can  readily  be  found  who  are 
unable  to  tell  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  word,  or  to  name 
that  on  which  the  accent  is ;  the  lazy  and  injurious  system 
of  "  look-and-go-on "  having  become  popular  with  teachers 
from  whom  better  might  be  expected.  Let  a  man  of  eda- 
cation  imagine  how  long  it  would  require  for  a  boy  to  learn 
a  foreign  language,  living  or  dead,  if  the  ordinary  rules  of 
Grammar  were  not  taught,  or  if  the  pupil  were  left  to  find 
them  out  for  himself.  (7)  We  are  getting  more  and  more 
into  the  habit  of  degrading  and  abusing  the  faculty  of 
memory  by  learning  words !  words !  mere  words  !  The  child 
has  therefore  to  perform  two  distinct  processes  one  of  them 
usually  after  an  interval  of  years ;  viz.,  first  to  learn  certain 
words,  and  second  to  find  that  they  mean  a  certain  thing.  A 
piece  either  of  prose  or  poetry  which  is  first  intelligently 
understood,  or  made  plain  to  the  judgment,  is  grasped  in 
one-third  of  the  ordinary  time  by  the  Memory,  and  retained 
ten  times  as  long  as  by  the  usual  process.  I  repeat,  therefore, 
that  more  frequent  inspection  of  all  Schools  would  be  of 
immense  advantage  to  Education:  but  as  this  cannot  be 
expected  from  the  Government,  it  must  be  looked  for  in  some 
other  direction.  Local  Boards  might  have  Inspectors  for 
their  own  Schools;  and  for  Schools  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  Diocesan  Inspection  should  be  syste- 
matised  and  made  permanent. 


ON  THE 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF  GREAT  BBITAIN. 


Part  I. — Public  Indebtedness. 


By  B.  L.  Benas,  Eiq. 
(BiAD  Fkbbuabt  11th,  1869.) 


The  soienoe  of  Political  Economy  has,  ^thin  the  last  gene* 
ration,  attracted  a  higher  degree  of  attention  than  for  many 
previous  ages.  Unlike  Poetry,  History,  or  general  literature, 
in  this  pursuit  the  learner  has  no  brilliant  flights  of  imagi- 
nation, no  glowing  feats  of  arms,  no  beautiful  traits  of 
character,  to  wile  away  the  monotony  of  mental  labour ;  he 
has  before  him  nothing  bat  facts  and  figures.  Yet  withal 
it  has  its  points  of  interest.  The  just  and  careful  administra- 
tion of  the  finances  of  a  country,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
developes  civilization,  and  elevates  a  nation  firom  insignifi- 
cance to  a  prominent  position  in  the  world  s  status. 

It  must  strike  one,  however,  very  forcibly,  that  during  the 
last  century  and  a  half,  nations  have  been  heaping  debt  upon 
debt,  carrying  on  wars,  making  treaties  of  peaoe,  vainly 
hoping  each  would  be  a  durable  basis  of  tranquillity.  War 
has  recommenced,  after  the  lapse  of  very  little  time ;  until 
some  governments  have  actually  had  to  succumb  under  their 
enormous  indebtedness. 

The  mode  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  State  are  now 
nearly  identical  in  every  civilized  community.    Be  it  the 
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Czar  with  his  millions  of  suhjeots,  to  whom  he  is  irrespon- 
sible, the  Constitutional  Monarch,  who  governs  hand  in  hand 
with  his  people,  or  the  Republic,  that  is  ruled  by  its  chosen 
officers — one  mode  is  adopted.  Taxes  are  drawn  from  the 
governed,  both  direct  and  indirect,  sufficient  to  cover  all 
expenses.  When,  however,  the  expenditure  is  considerably 
more  than  the  income,  in  order  not  to  press  too  heavily  upon 
the  people,  a  loan  is  contracted,  either  terminable,  or  repay- 
able in  instalments,  principal  and  interest,  in  a  lapse  of  years ; 
or  interminable,  that  is,  the  government  only  consenting  to 
pay  the  interest  of  such  loan,  the  debt  itself  remaining  a  con- 
solidated fund,  which  can  be  transferred  by  the  original  leaner 
to  another,  according  to  the  market  value  per  cent,  of  such 
security.  It  is  the  last  of  these  debts  which  constitutes  the 
principal  feature  of  transactions  in  our  Stock  Exchanges. 

The  total  amount  of  indebtedness  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  amounts,  in  round  numbers,  to  £944,139,000,  of 
foreign  countries  to  ^62,660,000,000.  If  we  average,  for 
England  and  her  colonies,  an  annual  interest  of  4  per  cent., 
we  have  an  amount  of  iE87,765,000  to  provide,  simply  to 
pay  off  the  yearly  charge  upon  us  for  this  borrowed  money. 
If  we  could  think  it  possible  that  a  philosopher  had  no 
knowledge  of  history,  be,  glancing  at  these  figures,  might 
suppose  that  there  exists  not  a  village  without  a  school,  not  a 
misery  that  has  not  been  amply  relieved,  no  resource  that 
has  not  been  developed,  and  that  with  so  much  money  at 
command  no  improvement  tending  to  the  development  of 
our  kind  has  been  omitted.  Yet  we  are  aware  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  loans  contracted  by  the  different  govern- 
ments were  either  for  war,  or  preparations  for  war,  or  for 
defence  from  hostile  attacks.  The  real  solid  advantages  of 
peace  and  civilization  have  added  but  a  small  proportion  of 
their  share  to  this  accumulated  debt. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  in  five  years  loaned 
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the  sam  of  £565,000,000,  not  for  peaceful  pursuits,  but  in 
the  old  European  warlike  fashion,  though  I  must  confess 
the  object  attained  was  worthy  of  the  expenditure. 

No  service  can  be  rendered  to  society  by  indulging  in 
speculations  as  to  how  all  this  could  have  been  avoided,  and 
we  doubt  very  much  how  indeed  modem  society  could  have 
been  spared  this,  for  the  very  legislators  that  have  tended 
most  to  pile  this  edifice  of  debt  must,  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  projects,  have  been  astounded  at  the  "  Frankenstein  " 
that  they  had  called  into  existence.  We  glance  briefly  into 
past  history  to  ascertain  why  this  national  indebtedness  is 
but  a  plant  of  comparatively  modem  growth. 

We  most  bear  in  mind  that  spoil  and  captives  were  the 
prizes  of  the  ancient  victors.  The  Greek,  when  he  led  his 
phalanx  into  the  stranger's  territory,  shewed  his  warriors  the 
luxurious  vineyards  and  smiling  fields  of  the  Persian  to 
tempt  them  to  conquer;  even  far,  far  back,  when  the 
Hebrews  were  led  into  Canaan,  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey  was  the  reward  of  a  forty  years'  wandering  in  the 
wilderness.  The  golden  shores  of  Gades  in  Spain  called  the 
Phoenician  mariners  with  alacrity  to  spirited  achievements ; 
and  Hannibal,  firom  the  Alpine  heights,  shewed  his  weary 
Cartbagenians  the  fields  and  lovely  plains  that  should  amply 
repay  the  toil  and  expense  of  their  enterprise.  The  great 
Boman  empire  spread  itself  far  and  wide  almost  without  ex- 
pense by  the  tempting  territory  on  all  sides  ready  to  the  grasp 
of  the  military  adventurer.  The  Huns  and  Goths  marched 
like  a  cloud  over  the  civilized  portions  of  the  earth ;  and, 
to  leap  over  centuries,  the  Normans,  attracted  by  the  green 
meadows  and  splendid  soil  of  this  our  country,  came  over 
to  seize  by  their  prowess  what  the  Saxon  could  not  by  force 
of  arms  retain.  The  Norman  William  without  difficulty 
obtained  firom  his  newly-enriched  nobles  such  assistance 
as  he  needed  for  his  military  projects ;  his  successors,  and 
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more  especially  John,  found  a  rather  prolific  Bonroe  of 
revenne  from  his  Jefdsb  sabjects,  when  in  want  of  money  :  a 
few  threats,  a  little  massacre,  and  not  in  qnite  so  serere  a 
degree,  a  tooth  or  so  drawn  from  these  heretical  subjects,  soon 
brought  these  patient  people  to  purchase  with  their  property 
and  gold  that  temporary  security  which  the  law  denied  them. 
The  same  process  was  carried  on,  more  or  less,  in  all  countries 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  When  Philip  Augustus  droTe 
these  people  from  his  dominions,  after  relieving  them  of 
their  moveables,  he,  a  few  years  afterwards,  had  to  recall 
them,  one  of  his  lords  justly  exclaiming,  **  you  have  killed 
**  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs."  Yet  it  must  not  be 
thought  that  these  alone  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  spoliation, 
the  Barons  did  not  allow  their  serfs  to  pass  unscathed.  The 
peasantry  of  Europe  had  to  pay  very  dear  indeed  in  life,  limb, 
as  well  as  with  their  scanty  means,  for  the  necessaries  of  war. 
Nor  did  the  humble  classes  alone  bear  their  share  of  the 
burden,  for  the  Patrician  himself  did  not  shrink  from  making 
a  goodly  show  of  retainers,  and  many  a  Baron  impoverished 
himself  by  lavish  munificence  to  his  followers. 

There  were,  however,  numerous  agencies  at  work  to  entirely 
alter  the  means  of  carrying  on  warfttre.  The  foremost 
amongst  these  was  the  increase  of  population  and  the  rise  of 
the  mercantile  burghers.  The  Hanse  towns,  the  rich  cities  of 
Flanders,  had  each  a  voice  and  an  influence  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  or  war.  There  were  no  more  lands  and  terri- 
tories left  whereby  the  military  adventurer  or  the  soldier  of 
fortune  could  lure  his  followers,  by  the  promises  of  wide 
estate  and  ample  means.  Everything  had  already  been  par- 
celled out  in  a  former  generation,  and  those  that  gained  their 
soil  by  the  sword,  took  pains  to  inure  themselves  to  keep  it 
by  the  same  means. 

Another  cause,  and  not  th&  least,  was  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.     This  subtle  agent,  secretly,  silently,  as  if  in 
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mockery  of  religion,  UBhered  into  the  world  from  a  monkish 
eell,  was  destined  to  be  a  greater  innovator  into  the  then 
system  of  society  than  the  most  elaborate  scheme  of  the 
legislator  8  brain.  The  mailed  knight  was  once  a  match  for 
a  score  of  nnprotected  peasantry,  and  a  charge  of  men  encased 
in  armonr  was  a  striking  argument  to  the  reyolutionary  rabble 
or  misguided  patriot.  This  was  all  changed ;  and  the  shot 
firom  a  well-directed  musket,  a  thousand  feet  distant,  made 
the  chevalier  feel  that  strength  and  armour  must  give  way  to 
the  new  tactics.  Feudalism  gradually  declined  in  England. 
It  waned  under  Edward,  the  hero  of  Gressy  and  Foictiers ; 
still  sank  under  the  Lancastrian  Henry  of  Aginoourt,  but 
being  once  more  galvanized  into  life,  like  the  last  flickering 
of  a  candle,  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  is  seen  devastating 
the  country,  injuring  commerce,  but  centering  the  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Yorkist  Edward.  With  Guy  Earl  of 
Warwick,  called  "  The  Kingmaker,"  was  closed  a  volume  of 
events  that  modem  society  forbids  us  to  believe  will  ever  be 
le-opened.  With  the  fall  of  Richard  and  the  union  of  the 
rival  families  in  the  person  of  Henry  YII,  commences  an 
entirely  new  era  in  the  political,  social,  and  financial  records 
of  England ;  and  history  has  hardly  yet  given  credit  to  the 
indomitable  energy,  unflinehing  perseverance,  and  rigid  eco- 
nomy, bordering  almost  upon  parsimony,  which  were  the 
principal  characteristics  of  this  sovereign.  He  had  to  com- 
bat with  internal  dissensions  and  the  intrigues  of  open  and 
secret  foes.  Notwithstanding  this,  commerce  revived  under 
his  sway,  new  lands  were  discovered,  and  by  the  example  of 
the  King,  money  was  accumulated  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
so  that  it  ia  really  surprising,  if  we  consider  the  havoc  which 
the  innumerable  conflicts  between  rival  dynasties  had  perpe- 
trated upon  the  kingdom,  that  in  one  reign  the  country  should 
have  been  raised  to  that  comparative  state  of  prosperity  which 
England  really  enjoyed  at  the  death  of  Henry  YII.     The 
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amount  of  ready  cash  left  by  this  monarch  was  £l, 800^000. 
If  we  consider  that  the  lb.  troy  of  silver  was  worth  at  that 
time  but  £1  17s.  6d.,  and  the  value  of  commodities  being 
so  much  less  than  now,  the  amount  for  that  period  is  some* 
thing  colossal. 

The  extravagance  of  his  son,  Henry  YIII,  speedily  dissi- 
pated the  hardly-accumulated  riches  of  the  father,  and  the 
spoliation  of  the  pious  bequests  of  our  Catholic  forefathers 
went  to  replenish  the  exhausted  exchequer  of  this  monarch. 
Among  the  means  employed  by  the  successors  of  the  Tudor 
dynasty  to  provide  for  the  expenditures  beyond  the  balance 
of  taxation,  was  recourse  to  temporary  loans  from  the  gold- 
smiths of  London,  who  were  the  first  bankers,  as  well  as  from 
the  Flemish  burghers.  EUzabeth  managed  her  finances  so 
admirably  that  not  only  did  she  not  overtax  her  people,  but 
by  means  of  economy,  she  paid  all  the  debts  which  she  found 
on  the  crown  with  their  full  interest,  though  some  of  these 
debts  had  been  contracted  during  the  reign  of  her  f&ther. 
Some  loans  which  she  had  exacted  at  the  commencement  of 
her  reign  were  repaid  by  her,  a  practice  in  that  age  some- 
what unusual ;  and  she  had  established  her  credit  upon  such 
a  footing  that  no  Sovereign  could  more  readily  command  any 
sum  which  the  public  exigencies  might  at  any  time  require. 
In  former  times,  when  English  princes  had  recourse  for 
voluntary  loans  to  the  city  of  Antwerp,  they  had  to  pay  10, 
12,  and  even  15  per  cent,  interest,  besides  making  the  city  of 
London  join  in  the  security.  Elizabeth  was  enabled,  through 
Greshcmi,  to  obtain  from  that  city  a  loan  of  £200,000  at 
eight  per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  and  in  later  parts  of 
her  reign  she  was  enabled  to  obtain  loans  in  England,  the 
credit  of  the  government  having  so  much  improved  by  the 
careful  management  of  the  Sovereign.  Her  successor,  James, 
more  through  his  foolish  liberality  than  actual  extravagance, 
caused  himself  soon  to  fall  into  financial  difficulties. 
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A  yery  happy  French  conplet  well  descrihes  the  contrast 
between  this  and  the  former  reign ;  they  said  abroad — 

TandiB  ^u*  Elizabeth  fut  Roy 
L'Anglois  fiit  d'Espagne  Tem'oy, 
Maintenant  devise  et  caquette 
Regi  par  la  Beine  Jacquette. 

which  freely  translated  runs  thus — 

Whilst  Elizabeth  was  King 
England  was  to  Spain  a  fear; 
But  with  Jacquette  as  Queen 
They  only  talk  and  prattle  there. 

The  amount  which  this  Soyereign  raised  during  his  reign  for 
extraordinary  disbursements  was  d62|200,000,  and  this  includes 
the  questionable  income  derived  by  the  sale  of  the  title  of 
Baronet.  Interest  was  at  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  1624 
it  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent.  The  customs  produced  in  1604 
d6 127,000,  at  the  latter  end  of  James's  reign  they  yielded 
£100,000.  According  to  Baleigh,  in  the  year  1588,  at  a 
general  review  taken  of  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  the 
number  was  found  to  be  1,172,000;  it  is  not  possible, 
however,  to  warrant  the  exactness  of  this  computation. 
The  pay  of  a  private  was  8d.  a  day,  of  a  lieutenant  2s., 
of  an  ensign  Is.  6d.  The  privates  were  at  that  time  drawn 
from  a  better  rank  than  at  present,  and  approached  nearer  to 
that  of  the  officers. 

The  period  of  English  history  known  as  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  and  the  Parliament  would  in  itself  be  sufficiently 
expansive  to  form  an  interesting  study  to  the  political  econo- 
mist, and  it  would  take  too  much  of  our  space  to  glance  at 
the  various  means  for  reusing  money  during  this  troubled 
tune. 

The  customs  yielded,  it  is  said,  before  the  civil  wars  a  sum 
of  £600,000,  ten  times  the  amount  raised  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth ;  but  this  is  perhaps  exaggerated. 

The  Post-house  in  1658  was  farmed  at  £10,000  a-year, 
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whioh  was  at  tbat  time  thought  a  considerable  sam  for  the 
three  kingdoms.  Interest  in  1660  was  reduced  to  6  pw  cent, 
per  annum.  From  1619  to  1638  there  had  been  coined 
£6,942,000 ;  from  1688  to  1657  £7,788,000.  Dr.  Davenant 
tells  us,  from  the  registers  of  the  mint^  that  between  1558  and 
1659  there  had  been  coined  £19,832,476  in  gold  and  silver. 
We  have  specially  forborne  to  touch  upon  the  political  bear- 
ings of  this  memorable  epoch  ;  but  whatever  were  the  faults 
of  Cromwell,  nothing  of  the  national  property  was  used  by 
the  Protector  for  private  ends  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  finances 
were  strictly  and  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  state.  In  1662  the  Commonwealth  maintained  a  stand* 
ing  army  of  50,000  men,  its  pay  amounting  to  £1,047,715. 

During  the  proteotorship  of  Richard  CiomweU  the  whole 
public  revenue  was  £1,868,717,  the  expenses  £2,201»040. 
An  additional  revenue  was  demanded  from  Parliament  to 
meet  this  deficit. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II,  marked  as  it  was  by  lasciviousness 
and  boundless  extravagance,  presents  a  chaos  of  confdaion. 
To  raise  money  to  supply  bis  luxurious  court  he  had  not  only 
to  marry  a  wife  he  did  not  love,  for  the  sake  of  her  dowry, 
but  had  to  stoop  to  an  expedient  hateful  to  English  feeling, 
that  of  accepting  a  pension  from  a  foreign  monarch,  and  selling 
territory  that  had  been  won  by  the  valour  of  his  ancestors. 

The  conduct  of  his  brother  and  suooeasor,  James  II,  having 
been  odious  to  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects,  he  abdicated 
the  throne.  The  Dutch  William  and  his  wife  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  the  previous  Sovereign,  became,  by  what  is  termed 
the  Bevolution,  though  that  is  hardly  consistent  with  our 
present  ideas  of  that  term,  the  occupants  of  the  throne  of 
these  realms. 

Before  proceeding  further  we  must  take  a  view  of  tbe 
aflTairs  of  Europe,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  financial  bear* 
ings  of  tbis  reign,  which  may  indeed  be  termed  the  source  of 
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modem  monetary  operations.  Spain,  which  at  one  time  was 
dominant  in  Europe,  had  sunk  by  internal  dissensions  and 
mismanagement  into  a  secondary  sphere ; — Germany,  split  as 
it  was  into  numerous  states,  each  having  a  diverse  policy^ 
counted  for  nothing  in  the  weight  of  European  influenoe. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Italy.  Bossia  was  only  just 
emerging  from  obscurity.  France  alone  was  the  great  power 
and  arbitrator  of  events.  This  homogeneous  State  was  then 
governed  by  Louis  Quatorze,  the  very  incarnation  of  refined 
despotism,  where  the  grossest  misgovemment  was  covered 
with  a  thin  veneer  of  luxury  and  education.  The  low  rum- 
blings of  a  storm,  destined  to  break  out  in  another  reign,  were 
drowned  by  conquests,  and  war  upon  other  and  neighbouring 
governments ;  and  Louis,  carrying  out  his  proverbial  **  L'etat 
**e*e9i  moi"  was  the  great  cause  of  the  wars  in  which 
William  III  was  engaged.  Seeing  that  glory  would  alone 
satisfy  the  desire  of  his  subjects,  or  rather  direct  the 
discontent  of  the  people  away  from  himself,  Louis  not 
only  annexed  valuable  provinces  to  France,  but  sought  to 
place  his  relatives  upon  other  European  thrones.  Whether 
for  good  or  evil,  William  of  Orange  placed  the  full  power  of 
England  in  the  scale  against  him,  and  though  we  achieved 
victories  flattering  to  our  national  pride,  few  tangible  benefits 
were  secured.  On  the  contrary,  the  foundation  of  a  large 
debt  was  laid,  the  interest  of  which  we  at  the  present  day 
have  still  to  raise.  In  1688,  at  the  revolution,  the  debt  of 
the  nation  was  £664,263 :  the  interest  upon  the  same  ^£89,855. 
The  increase  during  William's  reigu  was  j612,102,962  of  prin- 
cipal, and  of  interest  £1,176,469. 

The  war,  though  closed  by  the  peace  of  Byswick  in  1697, 
was  re-opened  by  William's  successor,  Anne,  and  the  glorious 
victories  of  Marlborough  caused  an  increase  in  our  debt, 
during  the  reign  of  this  Queen,  of  £23,408,236,  and  yearly 
interest  £1,847,81 1 »    The  former  reign  was  made  memorable 
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by  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  charter 
of  which  is  dated  Jaly  27th,  1694,  as  was  the  reign  of 
Qaeen  Anne  by  the  great  distress  occasioned  through  the 
exploding  of  the  South  Sea  Company.  At  the  termination 
of  this  Queen's  reign  in  1714,  the  public  debt  had  increased 
to  about  £36,175,460,  with  an  annual  interest  of  £3,068,185. 
Of  the  thirteen  years  that  this  Sovereign  reigned,  twelve  were 
years  of  war.  The  military  and  naval  expenditure  was 
£58,560,581,  which,  like  that  of  her  predecessor,  was  entirely 
for  continental  engagements,  and  was  terminated  by  the  dis- 
graceful treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1712,  when  our  allies  were 
ignominiously  abandoned. 

On  the  accession  of  the  new  Sovereign  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over, George  I,  the  national  debt  amounted  (as  just  stated) 
to  £86,175,460,  with  an  annual  rate  of  interest  of  £3,068,185. 
Although  this  was  a  comparatively  quiet  reign,  at  its  con- 
clusion the  debt  amounted  to  £52,850,797,  annual  intereet 
£2,789,628.  It  will  be  perceived  that  though  the  debt  had 
sensibly  increased,  the  annual  charge  for  interest  had  de- 
creased ;  this  was  caused,  firstly,  by  a  reduction  of  interest  in 
17  J  7,  and  by  a  still  further  reduction  in  1727  from  5  per 
cent,  to  4  per  cent. 

George  II,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding  monarch, 
inaugurated  a  series  of  wars,  which  commenced  in  1780, 
and  were  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1 748. 
Dr.  Oolquhoun  calculates  the  total  expense  of  these  conflicts 
at  £46,418,660,  resulting  in  simply  a  status  quo  ante  bellum, 
though  we  enjoyed  the  rather  expensive  glory  of  placing 
Maria  Theresa  upon  the  German  throne,  in  opposition  to 
the  King  of  Prussia.  In  the  interval  of  peace  till  the  com- 
mencement of  war  in  1755,  a  slight  reduction  took  place  in 
the  debt,  and  the  annual  interest  was  reduced  from  4  per 
cent,  to  8  per  cent,  per  annum.  There  were,  however,  many 
expenses  in  the  later  years,  necessitated  by  the  invasion  of  the 
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youog  Pretender,  who  met  with  a  signal  defeat  on  the  field  of 
Colloden ;  while  the  internal  fermentation  carried  on  by  the 
political  differences  and  rival  pretensions  of  dynasties  caused 
the  resources  of  the  kingdom  to  be  retarded  for  a  while, 
though  not  for  a  very  long  period.  We  then  find  this  country 
again  engaged  in  a  war  diametrically  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples previously  announced: — at  its  beginning  the  public 
debt  amounted  to  £74,575,025,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
£2,753,566.  Then  followed  the  celebrated  seven  years 
war,  in  1756.  The  policy  of  England  was,  a  few  years 
before,  to  humble  the  King  of  Prussia.  In  this  instance, 
however,  when  Frederick  of  Prussia  violently  seized  one  of 
the  fairest  of  the  Austrian  provinces,  and  thereby  brought 
on  a  colossal  war  between  himself  and  Austria,  France,  and 
Bussia,— Great  Britain  assisted  him  with  subsidies  and  men, 
costing  the  nation  £111,271,966.  Again,  for  an  enterprise 
contrary  to  the  direct  weal  of  the  nation,  our  debt  increased 
during  that  period  to  £126,794,937,  with  an  interest  of 
£4,747,849.  From  a  Prussian  point  of  view  nothing  could 
be  more  glorious  than  the  actions  of  the  great  Frederick. 
He  found  Prussia  small  and  iusignificant,  and  left  her  enlarged 
and  powerful,  and  with  a  leading  influence  in  the  destinies  of 
Europe ;  but  England  only  reaped  second-hand  glory  at  best, 
and  even  this  is  denied  us  by  some  historians. 

The  eventful  reign  of  George  III  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods : — the  American  war,  the  French  revolutionary  war, 
and  the  Napoleonic  wars  which  terminated  in  1815.  We  will 
not  enter  into  the  political  aspects  of  the  American  war  of 
independence,  nor  will  we  indulge  in  the  idea  that  a  timely 
conciliation  would  have  transformed  what  is  now  a  rival 
nation  into  a  kindred,  prosperous,  and  friendly  empire.  The 
majority  of  Englishmen  now  admit  the  rights  of  the  American 
colonies,  but  this  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  a  former  gene- 
ration caused  an  increase  of  the  debt  of  £104,681,218, 
1? 
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and  inteTest  of  dB4,862,066,  the  tota]  debt,  at  the  oonclusioxi 
of  this  fratricidal  contest,  being  £231,843,631,  with  an  interest 
of  J£9,0G5,585. — The  second  war  against  the  French  republic 
in  1798  was  also  impolitic.  We  cannot  wade  into  the  his- 
torical circumstances  of  this  gigantic  upheaying  of  society, 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  total  ignoring  of  right  and 
justice.  The  excesses  and  enormities  committed  by  the 
originators  of  this  revolution  have  blunted  the  good  of  the 
principles  enunciated  by  that  coalition  against  medisBval 
absurdities ;  and  although  the  actors  in  that  scene  of  crime 
and  bloodshed  are  unworthy  of  the  sympathy  of  humanity, 
they  still  were  as  the  foul  substance  put  into  the  earth,  to 
bring  forth  a  goodly  harvest.  Our  nine  years'  war  against 
the  French  Republic  cost  us  the  enormous  amount  of 
^£289,778,574,  increase  of  interest  £10,667,318  ;  and  our  total 
debt  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802  was  £587,653,008,  with 
an  interest  of  £20,268,551. — Again,  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
until  the  peace  of  1815  (thirteen  years  of  combat)  cost  us 
£328,386,041,  with  interest  at  £12,377,067,  our  total  debt 
at  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  September,  1815,  being  the  sum 
of  £861,039,049,  and  the  interest  £32,646,618. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  extreme  point  of  our  national 
indebtedness,  we  may  leave  figures  for  a  while  to  ponder 
over  the  causes  and  results  of  our  financial  operations.  A 
venerable  statesman,  whom  England  delighted  to  honour, 
the  late  Lord  Brougham,  said  that  our  enormous  obligation 
is  a  bail  tendered  by  us  to  keep  the  peace  with  all  the  world. 
What  a  pity  the  bail  is  so  great  and  that  the  idea  had  not 
entered  the  mind  of  our  legislators  a  little  earlier. 

We  can  readily  lay  the  accumulations  of  debt  on  the 
following  wars : — 

Firstly,  with  Louis  XTV.  We  ask,  what  was  achieved 
for  the  material  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  by  opposing  the 
ambition  of  this  monarch  ?    Secondly,  by  attempting  to  coerce  d 
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the  rebellions  American  colonies?  Thirdly,  by  opposing 
the  revolationary  ardour  of  the  madxnen  of  1792?  And, 
lastly,  by  the  findtless  combats  against  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty  ?  These  events  alone  caused  the  major  part  of  our 
debt,  and  yet  many  historians  assert  that  it  was  the  ambition 
of  France  alone  that  forced  us  to  a  policy  of  war.  It  would 
be  fruitless  to  argue  that  such  is  not  the  fact^  seeing  that  we 
now  tacitly  acknowledge  the  advantage  of  a  French  alliance, 
which  would  have  inspired  our  sires  with  horror.  Again,  with 
regard  to  the  United  States,  how  gladly  would  England  proflfer 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  that  kindred  nation,  whose  power 
and  capacity  have  so  gigantically  increased  for  good  or  evil. 
Our  greatest  fault  has  been  and  is  still — although  there  are  so 
very  many  who  would  flatly  contradict  this  assertion — the 
want  of  thoroughness  in  our  foreign  policy ;  it  is  that,  and 
that  alone,  which  clogs  the  industrial  and  social  resources 
of  these  realms.  We  have  ever  been  coquetting  with  prin- 
ciples instead  of  carrying  out  our  object,  until  it  has  been 
attained  by  other  means.  So  far  from  learning  by  the  past, 
we,  in  the  Orimean  war,  only  touched  upon  an  idea  which 
we  eventually — though  it  is  alleged  in  consequence  of  French 
allies — shrank  from  carrying  into  effect.  Indeed  the  colossal 
empire  of  the  North  might  at  any  moment  recommence  her 
aggressions,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  obey  her  natural 
ambition;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  in  such  an 
event,  we  should  determine  to  let  things  take  their  course, 
SB  we  did  with  Denmark  and  Prussia.  Now,  during  the 
Crimean  war,  thirty  millions  were  spent  in  simply  enunciating 
a  theory  which,  at  second  thoughts,  we  declined  to  prosecute 
any  further.  It  behoves  us  to  draw  a  moral  from  this.  We 
may  ask — Do  we  or  do  we  not  intend  so  to  interfere  in 
foreign  politics  that  our  action  may  possibly  be  construed 
into  an  indirect  menace  against  our  empire  and  its  possessions  ? 
Modem  Statesmen  have  adopted  the  theory  of  non*interven* 
f2 
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tion ;  be  it  so.  It  is  none  of  our  desire  to  prove  whether 
this  be  to  our  advantage  or  not ;  but  taking  the  principle  as 
we  find  it,  we  need  only  seek  to  defend  ourselves  from  foreign 
invasion,  which  a  nation  counting  a  population  of  80,000,000 
has  certainly  little  fear  of  effeoting.  Let  us  now  examine  the 
budget  of  expenditure,  taking  that  of  1 865,  as  a  fair  average  of 
a  peaceful  year.    We  have 

1  Interest  of  Publio  Debt j626,869,398 

2  Army 14.382,672 

3  Navy 10,898,263 

4  Fortifications  620.000 

6  Collection  of  the  Revenue 4,729,189 

6  Postoffice  Packet  Service  870.000 

7  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Public  Departments..  1,713,643 

8  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  and  Colonial..  721,241 

9  Law  and  Justice 3,390.096 

10  Civil  list 406,813 

11  Annuities  and  Pensions 313,760 

12  Superannuations 369,479 

13  Education,  Science  and  Art  1,222,744 

14  Public  Works  and  Buildings 631,906 

16  Interest  on  Loans,  Secret  Service,  &c 181,627 

16  Civil  Contingencies..., 68,000 

17  Scheldt  lost  redemption 174,697 

18  Miscellaneous 161,640 

Total ^£67,204,248 

Here  we  have  about  fifty  millions  expended  upon  what  we 
do  not  enjoy,  leaving  about  seventeen  millions  from  which  we 
have  really  some  tangible  benefits.  It  may  be  argued.  Do  we 
not  require  our  army  and  navy  to  protect  us  from  invasion  ? 
and  is  that  not  something  worth  having?  True.  Now 
examine  the  great  military  nations,  par  excellence^  of  the 
Continent. 

France,  in  1865,  expended  £14,000,000  for  her  army,  the 
same  almost  as  our  own.     For  her  navy  £6,000,000. 

Austria,  in  1864,  for  her  army  £9,000,000.  For  her  navy 
about  £1,000,000. 

Prussia,  in  1864,  for  her  army  £4,200,000.  For  her  navy 
£600,000. 
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Bassia,  in  1864,  for  her  army  from  15  to  16  millions.    For 
her  navy  £3,000,000. 

It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  any  of  these  powers  would 
find  little  or  no  di£5culty  in  placing,  upon  the  shortest  notice, 
200,000  regular  soldiers  of  the  line  in  arms  against  any 
comer,  which  we  are  well  aware  we  could  not  do,  if  we  exclude 
the  militia  or  volunteers.  We  deduce  from  this,  that  for  an 
army  infinitely  less  mobile  than  the  French,  immeasurably 
less  both  in  numbers  and  elasticity  than  that  of  either 
Austria,  Bussia  or  Prussia,  we  pay  as  much  as  the  first,  half 
as  much  again  as  the  second,  almost  as  much  as  the  colossal 
legions  of  Bussia,  and  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  that 
splendid  army  of  Prussia,  which  was  enabled  to  crush  Austria, 
awe  imperial  France,  and  check  Bussia.  We  will  lay  the  flatter- 
ing unction  to  our  soul  that  not  a  penny  of  the  expenditure  of 
our  navy  is  misapplied,  and  that  not  one  iota  of  the  amount  is 
lost  through  mismanagement,  and  we  have  still  the  awful  fact 
staring  us  in  the  face,  that  for  a  military  too  insignificant  in 
numbers  for  aggressive  purposes,  we  expend  as  much  as  the 
most  despotic  sovereigns  who  employ  their  legions  to  frirther 
any  ambitious  enterprise.  We  will  not  forget  that  our  army 
is  not  an  army  of  conscripts,  and  that  we  pay  them  well ;  but 
soldiers  of  other  nations  must  also  be  fed,  and  the  comparison 
of  food  is  not  immensely  to  the  advantage  of  the  British  soldier, 
though  perhaps  the  quality  if  not  the  quantity  of  food  given 
to  our  soldiers  is  a  little  superior.  If  it  were  only  possible  to 
keep  the  peace  with  all  the  world  for  ten  years,  to  reduce  our 
military  and  naval  expenditure  by  one-half,  we  should  have 
our  debt  decreased  byJ6l20,000,000,  and  our  annual  taxation 
by  nearly  £4,000,000.*  It  might  be  urged  that  to  reduce  our 
armaments  would  be  to  invite  attack,  yet  one  would  fain 
believe  that  our  national  strength  lies  less  in  expensive  mili- 

•  This  pftper  was  written  in  1868,  and  since  that  period  yerj  many  of  the 
suggestions  of  the  author  have  been  practically  carried  out.  The  Budget  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1870  shews  a  reduction  in  taxation  of  above 
four  nmUons  sterling. 
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tary  and  naval  machinery  than  in  the  inert  patriotism  which 
foreign  nations  well  know,  and  the  latent  force  in  these  realms 
which  is  well  able  to  defeat  aggression,  come  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may. 

If  we  compare  the  Educational  grants  of  our  government 
with  those  of  foreign  nations  we  do  not  stand  so  much  in  the 
rear  as  is  generally  supposed,  though  it  is  said  that  we  do  not 
receive  an  equivalent  for  the  amount  expended.  As  we  have 
seen  before,  in  the  budget  for  1866,  £1,200,000  was  voted  in 
England  for  education,  science  and  art ;  France  devoted  for 
these  purposes  about  £800,000 ;  Prussia  expends  £600,000 
and  Bussia  about  a  million.  Everywhere  we  may  observe 
that  armaments  absorb  the  great  proportion  of  the  revenues. 

It  may  not  be  inopportune  to  examine  the  means  adopted 
in  the  United  States  to  facilitate  the  mental  cultivation  of 
the  masses,  and  it  is  palpable  to  all  economists  that  many 
social  as  well  as  political  problems  are  finding  their  test  and 
solution  in  that  great  new  community,  in  a  manner  which  it 
would  be  unwise  and  injudicious  to  attempt  to  introduce  in  a 
country  like  our  own,  that  must  perforce  pay  some  deference 
to  the  traditions  of  many  centuries.  Examining  the  census 
volume  of  the  United  States  for  I860,  we  find  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies  in 


1700        was 

268,000 

1790 

was 

3,929,827 

1749-50     „ 

1,000,000 

1860 

»» 

81,443,321 

1776 

2,889,800 

This  unparalleled  increase  of  population,  being  from  1790  to 
1860  about  700  per  cent.,  would  evidently  have  promoted 
anarchy  and  confusion  but  for  the  corresponding  increase  of 
popular  intelligence.  Thus,  while  the  first  newspaper  ever 
published  in  the  Anglo-American  colonies,  called  the  Boston 
Newsletter^  vi^  issued  in  1704,  in  1775  there  were  ahready 
thirty-seven  newspapers,  and  forty  at  the  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  the  mother  country.  In  1860,  2,626  daily  and 
weekly  journals  were  issued,  and  in  1860  there  existed  4,051 
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newspapers,  with  a  circulation  of  928  millions.  We  can 
observe  from  these  statistics  that  the  march  of  intellect  has 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population. 

The  numher  of  schools  in  the  Union  in  1860^  including 
Colleges^  Uniyersities  and  every  seat  of  learning,  except  those 
of  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  113,000, 
having  148,742  teachers  and  nearly  4^  millions  of  pupils, 
supported  by  public  taxation  to  the  amount  of  £4,274,956, 
besides  income  from  endowments. 

Now  we  in  this  country,  with  a  population  densely  covering 
the  soil  and  consequently  much  easier  to  educate,  are  much 
worse  off.  The  vote  in  Parliament  proposed  for  public  edu- 
cation in  Great  Britain,  for  the  year  ending  March,  1869, 
was  £842,554,  an  advance  of  £186,689  over  the  vote  for  the 
fiscal  year  just  expired.  The  calculation,  based  upon  the 
number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance  in  schools  inspected 
daring  the  last  school  year  in  England,  with  the  per  centage 
added  for  the  ordinary  increase,  gives  985,200  as  the  esti- 
mated average  attendance  in  1868,  (less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  attendance  in  the  United  States  schools.)  Sut  an  addition 
of  45,000  is  made  for  half-timers  under  the  Workshops  Act, 
and  of  1 6,000  for  scholars  in  congregational  and  other  schools 
newly  admitted  to  aid,  raising  the  estimated  number  of  day 
scholars  to  1,046,200.  The  rate  of  grant  is  estimated  to  be 
raised,  under  the  minute  of  February,  1867,  to  9s.  lOjd.  per 
scholar.  Hence  the  education  vote  of  this  session  will  make 
provision  for  1,046,200  day  scholars  at  9s.  lO^d.  each,  in 
elementary  schools  fulfilling  the  article  requiring  certificated 
teachers;  as  the  amount  reaches  £516,561  instead  of  the 
£427,845  of  last  session's  vote,  and  there  are  56,840  evening 
scholars  at  6s.  6d.,  requiring  £18,3  LO.  It  is  oalcalated  that 
if,  on  an  annual  average,  a  million  scholars  be  attending  aided 
schools,  there  remain  500,000  attending  unaided  ones  of 
the  same  class,  and  that  100,000  of  them  are  in  schools  with 
an  average  attendance  not  exceeding  65. 
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Briefly,  the  education  vote  for  Great  Britain^  to  be  proposed 
this  session,  stands  thus  : — 

Office  in  London je2M82 

Inspection    64,103 

Normal  Schools  74,250 

Building  Grants 45,000 

Annual  Grants,  England  and  Wales  549,639 

Grants  to  Teachers  in  Scotland  79,500 

Unexpired  pensions  580 

Total ^842,554 

We  may  from  these  figures  oonolude  that  the  education 
of  the  masses  is  by  no  means  fostered  by  ourselves  as  by 
our  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  AUantio.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  taken  into  account  that  an  immense  amount  of 
tuition  is  imparted  to  the  young  priyately  in  this  country, 
which,  in  these  statistics,  receives  no  cognisance;  but  this 
applies  equally  to  the  United  States,  so  that  we  can  nearly 
be  content  to  base  our  conclusions  upon  the  figures  as  before 
mentioned.* 

An  interesting  calculation  has  been  made  respecting  the 
proportion  of  instructed  children,  compared  with  those  unin- 
structed,  in  difierent  civilized  countries ;  and  the  result  has 
been  found  as  follows : — 

Twenty  Yeabs  Ago. 

United  States 1  to  every  4  of  population. 

Saxony   1  „  b^  „ 

Prussia  1  „  6  „ 

Denmark    -  1  „  7  „ 

Norway  I  „  7  „ 

Scotland 1  „  8  „ 

Switzerland    1  „  9  „ 

Austria   1  „  10  „ 

Belgium 1  „  10  „ 

England 1  „  11  „ 

Ireland    1  „  13  „ 

France 1  „  ISi  „ 

*  Since  this  paper  was  written  a  new  Goyemment  has  come  into  office,  and 
an  Edaeatlon  hill  has  been  hrought  forward  by  Mr.  Forater,  which,  althongh 
having  many  good  points,  fails  to  give  unmixed  satisfiiotion.  In  a  fatore  paper 
the  author  proposes  to  go  into  this  subject  in  detail. 
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But  ten  years  ago  the  Education  Oommisslon  which  sat  in 
England  showed  that  we  had  made  immense  improvements ; 
for  whilst  other  opuntries  were  almost  stationary^  we  ranked 
next  to  Prussia,  and  stood  as  under : — 

Ten  Ykabs  Ago. 

In  Prussia 1  to  eyeiy  6^ 

„  England   1        „       7* 

,,  Holland    1        „      8 

„  France  1        „      9 

In  the  United  States  the  proportion  was  still  about  the 
same  on  the  average  as  twenty  years  since,  though  varying 
in  the  di£Eerent  States  irom  1  to  8  in  Maine,  1  to  6  in  Illinois, 
and  1  to  15  in  Oregon,  this  latter  State  being  very  scantily 
populated,  and  only  settled  by  off-pourings  of  Europe  and 
the  refuse  of  the  United  States  ;  and  even  this  State  is  rapidly 
improving  by  the  erection  of  schools  and  places  of  worship. 

Dr.  Larroque  of  Paris,  author  of  a  Prize  Essay  on  the 
Standing  Armaments  of  Europe  has  just  published  the 
following  statement,  from  carefully  prepared  statistics,  of  the 
enormous  outlay  for  military  preparations.  We  may  say  with 
Ovid— 

"  Ills  est  agricoliB  messis  iniqua  suo/* 

Annual   amount  of  the   Naval   and   MUitaiy 

Budgete  of  Europe    jBLig,802,665 

Loss  of  labour  involved  by  the  withdrawid  of  so 

many  men  from  productive  industry  132,174,892 

Interest  of  Capital  invested  in  Naval  and  Military 

establishments  80,440,000 

jE282,007,557 

This  makes  a  total  of  more  than  280  millions  taken  every 
year  from  the  people  for  the  maintenance  of  military  estab- 
lishments. 

Mr.  Henry  Bichard,  referring  to  these  statistics  in  an  Essay 
recently  published  by  the  Social  Science  Association,  remarks 
as  follows — **  The  first  effect  of  this  is  that  the  finances  of 
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''  nearly  all  European  States  are  in  a  condition  of  normal 
"  embarrassment. 

^'  In  Bussia  there  has  been  an  excess  of  expenditure  over 
'^  income  ever  since  1832 — in  1865  it  amounted  to  nearly 
"  £7,000,000.  In  Austria  there  has  not  been  a  year  from 
"  1 789  to  the  present  in  which  the  revenue  of  the  State  has 
"  come  up  to  the  expenditure.  The  accumulated  deficits  from 
"  1861  to  1866  exceed  £180,000,000.  In  France  the  public 
"debt  has  increased  in  thirteen  years,  from  1851  to  1864, 
"  from  213  millions  to  492  millions,  and  the  whole  of  its 
"  debt  now  amounts  to  539  millions. 

"  The  new  kingdom  of  Italy  is  reeling  beneath  the  burden 
"  of  its  vast  expenditure  to  such  a  degree  that  its  best  friends 
"have  grave  apprehensions  whether  it  can  stand.  Official 
"returns  state  the  annual  deficits  from  1860  to  1866  to 
"amount  to  114  millions  sterling.  Many  of  the  smaller 
"  States  of  Europe,  such  as  Turkey,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  are 
"  in  a  similar  condition.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that, 
"  admirable  as  are  the  enterprise,  invention,  skill,  and  laborious 
"industry  of  the  toiling  millions  of  producing  classes  in 
"  Europe,  they  are  deprived  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
"  fruits  of  their  labours  by  the  perpetual  drain  made  upon 
"  them  to  sustain  this  armed  rivalry  kept  up  by  their  rulers." 

Mr.  Legoyt,  the  Secretary  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Paris,  writes — "Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  by  an 
"understanding  with  the  Great  Powers  a  disarming  in  the 
"  proportion  of  one  half  was  effected,  immediately  two  millions 
"  of  men  from  twenty  to  thirty-five,  constituting  the  flower 
"  of  the  population  of  that  age,  are  restored  to  labours  of 
"peace,  and  at  once  an  annual  saving  of  £64,000,000  is 
"  effected  on  the  totality  of  European  budgets." 

The  same  author  shews  further,  that  this  reduction  of  only 
one  half  of  the  armies  would  be  sufficient  to  complete  the 
entire  system  of  railways  throughout  every  state  of  Europe, 
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and  for  the  establishment  of  a  primary  school  in  every  parish 
and  commune ;  and  on  the  other  hand«  it  would  enable  all 
the  national  debts  of  Europe  to  be  paid  off  in  less  than  forty 
years,  thus  occasioning  an  immense  alleviation  of  popular 
burdens,  and  an  incalculable  stimulus  to  business. 

The  consequence  of  war,  although  for  the  moment  giving 
an  unhealthy  stimulus  to  trade,  is  most  hurtful  to  true  pro- 
gress ;  it  creates  a  population  of  paupers,  whicb  is  the  greatest 
bane  of  modem  society  in  England.  This  subject  is  so 
comprehensive  that  we  have  thought  fit  to  devote  a  separate 
section  to  it,  which  in  a  future  session  will  be  laid  before  you. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  writer  has  Utopian  ideas  of  a 
universal  brotherhood ;  and  that,  were  the  plans  of  a  certain 
society  carried  out,  wars  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Unfortunately  human  nature  must  fight  out  first  that  which 
in  the  end  is  negociated  by  diplomatists.  The  aim  of  this 
paper  is  to  deprecate  the  use  of  large  standing  armies  in  times 
of  peace.  They  can  only  serve  in  periods  of  tranquillity  as  a 
means  of  effecting  the  purposes  of  despotism. 

A  celebrated  philosopher  has  remarked  that  soldiers  in 
times  of  peace  are  like  chimneys  in  the  summer;  but  the 
simile  ends  there,  because  the  prime  cost  of  building  the 
chimney  once  effected,  there  is  no  extra  expenditure  when 
no  fiiel  is  used.     How  different  with  military  forces. 

The  mind  of  the  people  is  slowly  awakening  to  the  truth 
that  defence  from  outward  attack  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen ;  but  it  is  also  equally  awakening  to  the  fact,  that 
rulers'  quarrels  are  not  peoples'  quarrels ;  and  we  may  hope 
for  the  time  when  dynastic  warfare  shall  cease  for  ever. 

The  lesson  we  can  draw  from  the  study  of  political  economy, 
and  especially  that  which  has  regard  to  public  indebtedness, 
is,  that  the  due  payment  of  those  debts  already  incurred, 
and  the  true  and  legitimate  honour  of  nations-  is  to  be  best 
effected  not  by  war  and   bloodshed,  but  by  peace  and  its 
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consequent  prosperity.  Would  that  the  time  were  nigh  when 
we  might  say  in  the  words^  though  not  in  the  sense,  of  the 
immortal  bard — 

**  Farewell  the  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  wars, 
"  That  make  ambition  rirtue  I    O,  Farewell ! 
"  Farewell  the  neighing  ste^  and  the  shrill  trump, 
**  The  spiritrstining  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife, 
"  The  royal  banner;  and  all  quality, 
'*  Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war! 
"  And  0  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
"  Th*  immortal  Jove's  £ead  clamours  counterfeit, 
"  Farewell !    Othello's  occupation's  gone ! " 


ON  THE 
POUTTOAL  ECONOMY  OF  GREAT  BBITAIN. 

Part  n. — The  Poor  Laws. 

By  B.  L.  Benas,  Esg. 

(RxiD  DsouiBXB  SOth,  1869.) 


**  The  poor  shall  neyer  oease  oat  of  the  land."  Four  thou- 
sand years  of  practical  experience  have  confirmed  this  truth. 
We  have  neyer  heard  of  a  period  of  history  when  the  poor 
existed  not.  In  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  whose 
soil  is  rendered  sacred  by  the  glorious  traditions  of  old ;  in  the 
classic  land,  enriched  by  bard,  sculptor,  and  philosopher ;  in 
that  gigantic  military  realm,  whose  eagles  waved  triumphantly 
from  shore  to  shore — everywhere  there  were  poor  to  be  found. 
And  when  the  military  adventurers  of  Spain  invaded  golden 
lands  and  shared  a  princely  spoil,  too  soon  were  needy  ones 
to  be  found  even  amongst  these.  We  may  take  it  for  granted, 
then,  that  poverty  exists  in  every  community,  especially  of 
civilized  men,  and  it  is  not  only  a  duty  enjoined  by  religion, 
but  an  undeniable  law  of  expediency,  that  those  must  be 
assisted  who  cannot  assist  themselves. 

It  is  certainly  more  easy  to  find  fault,  and  criticise  a 
system  that  has  grown  with  an  artificial  state  of  society, 
than  to  prescribe  a  remedy.  It  flows  less  from  want  of 
management  by  those  who  have  the  system  under  control, 
than  from  the  positive  difficulty,  under  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, in  coping  with  that  which  an  enlightened  despotism 
would  be  able  to  grasp  more  firmly.  We  are  too  well  aware 
of  the  advantages  which  a  representative  form  of  government 
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gives  to  mankind  even  to  hint  that  a  more  arbitrary  form 
would  be  better  able  to  command  the  means  of  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  our  suffering  population ;  but  the  facts  still 
remain  the  same^  that  we  have  in  England  a  large  population 
unable  to  earn  their  sustenance^  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
earnings  of  those  who  are  able  to  maintain  themselves ;  and 
further,  that  whilst  for  Imperial  purposes  we  have  a  compara- 
tively equitable  mode  of  taxation,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
or  rather  in  those  districts  where  the  poor  abound,  the  burden 
falls  upon  those  that  suffer  most,  while  those  districts  where 
affluence  abounds  are  spared  from  the  penalty  which  the 
others  have  to  pay.  This  indeed  is  a  glaring  evil.  It  would 
be  equivalent  to  making  those  parts  of  the  realm  which  are 
most  accessible  to  an  invading  force,  pay  a  large  premium 
for  the  defence  which  their  position  costs  the  country,  whilst 
those  more  happy  districts  far  removed  from  any  danger 
of  invasion,  would  pay  correspondingly  less. 
We  may  divide  our  poor  into  three  classes : — 

1.  Those  that  will  work,  but  can  obtain  no  employment. 

2.  Those  that  are,  from  physical  causes,  (infirmity,  or 

old  age,)  incapacitated  for  work. 
8.  Those  that  can  work,  and  will  not  work. 
So  long  as  the  feudal  system  existed  in  England  in  its 
entirety,  very  little  was  heard  of  the  necessity  for  poor  laws ; 
because  the  serf  was  then  the  virtual  property  of  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  and  the  landlord  generally  cared  for  his  vassals. 
The  foreign  wars,  however,  of  Edward  III  introduced  a  new 
feature  into  the  social  economy  of  the  country.  Men  were  half 
forced  and  half  tempted  by  their  lords  to  enlist  under  their 
banners ;  and  many,  in  consideration  of  their  valour  upon  the 
battle  field,  were  promised  independence.  The  wars  over, 
these  men  were  unfit  to  work,  unwilling  to  till  the  ground ; 
and,  habituated  to  a  roving  life,  they  became,  in  many  in- 
stances,  vagabonds  and  criminals. 
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Urns  we  find  in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  fiiohard  II, 
in  1888,  a  law  enacted  hy  the  Parliament — *'  To  devise  some 
*'  means  of  supporting  '  impotent '  beggars  and  others  haying 
"  no  means  of  liyelihood."  This  act  may  be  termed  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  our  poor-law  system. 

The  act  farther  states — ^*  That  a  convenient  enm  shall  be 
*'  paid  and  distributed  yearly  out  of  the  fruits  and  profits  of 
"  the  several  Churches,  by  those  who  shall  have  the  said 
"  Churches  in  proper  use,  and  by  their  successors,  to  the  poor 
"  parishioners  in  aid  of  their  living  and  sustenance  for  ever." 

Thus  indirectly,  and  in  rather  a  clumsy  manner,  the  poor 
were  relieved  by  the  State.  The  Church  was  no  doubt  allowed 
to  gather  supplies  for  this  purpose.  In  consideration  for 
this  permissioD,  the  Church  spared  the  State  the  responsibility 
of  caring  for  the  poor. 

That  the  poor  were  really  contented  under  this  system,  the 
evidence  will  hardly  allow  us  to  believe.  We  hear  of  large 
revolts  like  those  of  Wat  Tyler  and  of  Jack  Cade,  but  the 
smaller  local  riots  no  doubt  were  left  unrecorded,  partly  from 
the  deficient  means  for  the  communication  of  news,  and  more 
especially  from  the  desire  to  leave  those  things  in  obscurity. 
But  when  serfdom  had  entirely  ceased  in  England,  and,  above 
all,  when  Henry  VIII  possessed  himself  of  the  property  of 
the  monasteries  throughout  the  land,  the  government,  which 
had  hitherto  interposed  the  Church  between  itself  and  the 
needy,  was  now  brought  face  to  face  with  its  destitute  sub- 
jects. If  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries  had  been  devoted  to 
the  maintenance,  under  State  control,  of  the  poor  for  whom 
indeed  the  original  bequests  to  the  Church  were  made,  instead 
of  being  shared  amongst  those  who  assisted  to  plunder  the 
Church,  the  change  of  title  to  the  property  might  perhaps 
have  left  little  cause  for  regret ;  but  as  it  was,  the  poor  lost 
the  support  they  had  hitherto  depended  upon,  without  receiv- 
ing an  adequate  substitute ;  and  a  series  of  legislative  enact- 
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ments  was  framed  by  Henry  Ylirs  parliament,  though  without 
in  any  way  checking  the  increase  of  pauperism.  One  of  these, 
passed  in  the  22nd  year  of  this  sovereign's  reign,  cap.  12,  was 
*^  to  grant  licences  to  such  poor  people  as  they  might  consider 
"  most  in  need,  to  beg  alms  within  certain  districts ;"  and 
another,  that  "  sturdy  vagabonds  and  valliant  beggars  may 
"  be  kept  to  continual  labor;"  with  the  provision  that ''  a  sturdy 
"  beggar  is  to  be  whipped  the  first  time,  his  right  ear  cropped 
*'  the  second,  and  if  he  again  offend  to  be  sent  to  the  next  gaol 
"  till  the  quarter  sessions,  there  to  be  indicted  for  wandering, 
"  loitering  and  idleness ;  and  if  convicted  shall  suffer  execu- 
'*  tion  as  a  felon  and  an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth." 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  3,  4,  cap.  16,  we  find  it 
enacted — "  That  in  Whitsun  week,  the  Minister  or  Churoli- 
^'  wardens  shall  appoint  collectors  to  gently  ask  every  man 
"  and  woman  what  they,  of  their  charity,  will  give  towards  the 
"relief  of  the  poor,  and  if  any  obstinately  or  frowardly 
"  refase  to  give,  the  bishop  is  to  send  for  him  to  induce  and 
*' persuade  him  by  charitable  ways  and  means." 

From  the  various  causes  enumerated  in  a  previous  para- 
graph, the  "rogues,  vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars"  continued 
to  increase,  until,  at  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  14th  year 
of  her  reign,  a  really  practical  remedy  was  attempted  by  an 
act,  which  ran  thus — "  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  to  tax 
"and  assess  all  the  inhabitants  dwelling  within  the  said 
"  division  to  a  certain  weekly  charge,  according  to  the  cir- 
"  cumstances  or  incomes  of  parties,  to  be  applied  in  support 
"  of  the  poor." 

Subsequently  the  wars  in  the  Low  Oountries,  Spain,  Italy, 
&c.,  had  so  reduced  the  productive  industry  of  the  land,  that 
in  the  43rd  Elizabeth,  the  Magistrates  were  empowered  to  in- 
demnify those  that  suffered  by  fire,  water,  internal  commotion, 
or  other  casualties ;  but  however  much  we  may  praise  the 
humane  and  charitable  motives  that  induced  this  legislation. 
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it  was  found  in  practice  that  only  those  received  assistance  who 
had  influence  with  the  local  authorities,  and  that  it  merely 
touched  the  surface  of  the  great  eyil  it  sought  to  check. 

From  this  period  until  that  of  the  Bevolution  the  state  of 
the  poor  in  this  country  was  wretched  in  the  extreme. 

Civil  war,  with  its  train  of  misfortunes,  having  done  its 
worst,  after  the  lull  that  took  place  after  the  Restoration,  we 
find,  from  tables  prepared  by  Gregory  King,  in  1684,  that  the 
amount  of  poor's  rate  collected  in  England  and  Wales 
amounted  to  jB699,000.  If  we  take  into  account  that  the 
population  of  the  country  was  less  than  one-fourth  of  what  it 
is  now,  and  the  value  of  money  about  five  times  the  present 
rate,  a  mechanic  only  earning  5d.  per  day,  we  may  imagine  that 
the  poverty  in  the  country  was  very  great.  However,  during 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  and  their  successor,  we  find 
less  indigence,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  impetus  given  to  trade 
by  the  successful  wars  carried  on  by  these  sovereigns. 

During  the  reign  of  George  I,  through  the  good  govern- 
ment and  economy  practised  by  the  ministers  of  that  king, 
the  poor's  rate  for  the  three  years  previous  to  the  Spanish 
war  of  1739  was  but  j£520,000  on  an  average;  but  in 
1750,  owing  to  disasters  both  on  sea  and  land,  the  cess 
advanced  to  £690,000;  in  1760  to  £960,000;  in  1770  to 
£1,806,000;  in  1776,  at  the  commencement  of  that  war 
which  we  to  this  day  have  cause  to  regret,  viz.,  with  the 
American  colonies,  it  advanced  to  £1,520,000;  and  at  the 
conclusion,  in  1788,  to  £2,132,000.  In  the  year  1800  it 
amounted  to  £8,861,000;  in  1810  to  £5,407,000;  in  1812 
to  £6,680,000;  and  in  1818  to  £7,516,000. 

The  efiects  of  the  wars  with  Napoleon  having  ceased,  we 
find  the  country  regaining  itself,  and  in  1828  the  sum  became 
reduced  to  £5,772,962,  and  in  1824  to  £5,786,968. 

The  prosperity  of  the  country  being  somewhat  checked,  we 
find,  in  1882,  the  cess  again  advancing  to  £7,086,968. 
o 
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Dividing  the  amount  into  persons,  we  find  in  1813^  971,013 
persons  relieved ;  in  1814,  953,995  ;  in  1815,  895,973,  being 
about  1  in  10  of  the  population. 

We  have  made  1832  a  halting  point  until  the  last  year, 
1868,  because  in  both  these  years  a  change  in  the  consti- 
tution took  place,  largely  affecting  the  population  in  general ; 
and  whether  it  was  the  result  of  this  particular  legislation 
or  not,  we  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  great  improvement  which  then  took  place  in  our 
social  condition.  A  mere  superficial  observer  would  remark 
that  we  have  quite  enough  wretchedness,  poverty  and  pau- 
perism, and  that  there  were  no  times  like  those  "  when  Q-eorge 
"  the  Third  was  king ;"  but  they  who  trouble  themselves  a 
little  with  statistics  will  readily  perceive  that  whilst  we  have 
not  been  able  to  conquer  the  great  monster  of  pauperism,  we 
have  been  able  to  grapple  with  it  and  to  keep  it  in  check,  and 
if  we  have  yet  much  to  do,  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  much 
has  been  done. 

We  had,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1869,  paupers  of  all 
classes — 

Eeceiving  in-door  relief 168,417 

Receiying  out-door  relief  878,153 

Total 1,046,569 

to  the  amount  of  £7,498,061,  being,  on  a  population  of 
about  21,540,000,  6s.  ll^d.  per  head;  whilst  in  1813,  with 
a  population  of  about  13,000,000,  we  had  971,913  paupers, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £7,000,000. 

Between  the  years  1882  and  1869,  the  smallest  amount 
required  for  the  poor  was  in  1837,  at  the  accession  of  Her 
Majesty  to  the  throne.  We  had  then,  with  a  population  of 
about  15,000,000,  an  expenditure  of  £4,044,741. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  statistics  of  the  present  time — 
the  latest  obtainable  being  for  the  year  1868. 
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We  find»  that  with  a  population  of  about  twenty  milKonSy 
we  have  expended  in  poor  relief  £7,498,061^  being  an  increase 
of  £588,220  upon  the  preceding  year,  the  rate  per  head  on 
the  entire  population  being  Gs.  11^*  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  168,417 
obtained  in-door  relief,  and  878,152  obtained  out-door  relief: 
total  number  of  paupers  1,046,569,  or  rather  more  than 
5  per  cent,  of  our  population.  Of  this  number  816,460  were 
adult,  able-bodied  paupers,  exclusive  of  vagrants;  145,750 
of  these  adult  able-bodied  were  in-door  paupers ;  and  170,710 
out-door.  The  increase  of  pauperism  on  the  year  was  61,054, 
or  about  6  per  cent. 

Belief  iu  aid  of  wages  is  given  to  a  greater  extent  in 
Lancashire  than  in  any  other  county. 

Of  Insane  paupers,  we  have 19,088  males. 

„  „         24,124  females. 

about  ^  (^  cent  on  the  population. 

The  separate  statistics  for  Lancashire  are  as  follows : — 


Beoeipts  from  poor  rates 

inLucuhin i£l, 088,768  17    0 

Beceipts  from   GoYem* 

ment 48,616  12    0 

Total  receipU ^£1,082,870    9    0 


Expended  in  relief  to 

the  poor ^604,540    0  0 

In  law  expenses Sfi9Sl  10  0 

Salarie8,Jbc 76,005    9  0 

Sundry    expenses    not 

connected  with  relief     99,804    4  0 


The  population  of   Lancashire   at  the  last  census  was 
2,458,910.    These  consisted  of— 

84*1  per  cent  of  the  Domestic  class. 
6*6      „  „        Commercial     „ 

6*8      „  „        Agricultural   „ 

24*8      „  „        Industrial       „ 

In-door  paupers,  able-bodied — 

Males 568 

Females 1618 

Children  under  16  1881 

OS 
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In-door  paupers,  not  able-bodied — 

Males 8816 

Females 8601 

Children  under  16   4664 


Lunatics — 


Males 846 

Females 981 

Children    107 


Out-door  paupers,  able-bodied — 

Males 2,676 

Females 10,564 

Children  undei  16    26,686 

Out-door  paupers,  not  able  bodied — 

Males 6,861 

Females 16,686 

Children  under  16 2,377 

Emigration  or  Paupers. 

The  total  amount  expended  in  Lancashire  for  emigration 
purposes  (that  is  to  say,  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  Board) 
,in  1868  was  £6,  to  send  one  adult  from  Bolton  to  Canada. 

The  total  for  the  entire  kingdom  was  £167«  being  for 
twenty-two  persons^  of  whom  twelve  were  sent  to  Canada, 
two  to  Australia,  and  eight  to  New  Zealand. 

Having  examined  these  statistics,  compiled  from  Govern- 
ment sources,  and  which  are  as  reliable  as  any  that  can  be 
obtained,  we  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  great  world  of 
want  staring  us  in  the  face ;  and  were  we  only  taxed  for  those 
persons  that  are  really  needy  we  might  have  no  great  reason 
for  complaining,  but  our  system  breeds  a  mass  of  imposture, 
and  tends  to  keep  alive  generations  of  persons  who  have 
lost  the  honourable  pride  of  self-maintenance. 

At  the  commencement  of  my  paper  I  divided  the  poor  into 
three  classes. 

1.  Those  that  will  work  but  can  obtain  no  employment. 

2.  Those  who,  from  physical  causes,  are  unable  to  work. 
9.  Those  that  can  work  and  will  not. 
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To  the  first  of  these  divisions  it  should  be  our  duty  to  offer 
every  aid;  and  in  this  the  Poor  Law  Board  has  taken  an 
excellent  step  in  the  right  direction,  by  ordering  that  artizans, 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  employment  in  the  district  in  which 
they  reside,  and  who  are  sure  of  receiving  work  in  another 
part  of  the  country,  may  be  assisted  to  proceed  thither. 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  ideas  that  has  hitherto 
been  carried  practically  into  effect,  because  many  a  mechanic 
would  gladly  proceed  to  another  part  of  England  to  seek 
employment  but  for  the  fact  that,  living  as  he  does  from  hand 
to  mouth,  he  cannot  pay  his  fare ;  and  many  would  rather 
starve  than  put  up  with  the  miseries  of  tramping,  where  they 
have  to  harbour  on  the  road  with  the  vilest  classes. 

It  would  be  difiBcult  to  manage  the  relief  of  the  aged  and 
infirm  otherwise  than  as  it  is  at  present,  though  possibly  a 
weekly  stipend  would  save  a  vast  amount  in  salaries  necessi- 
tated by  the  maintenance  of  our  workhouses.  The  difficulty 
attendant  upon  allowing  old  and  infirm  paupers  a  weekly  sum 
in  order  that  they  might  maintain  themselves,  arises  mainly 
from  the  risk  that  the  money  given  to  them  might  be  dissipated 
by  worthless  members  of  their  families,  whilst  the  recipients 
would  be  as  badly  off  as  ever. 

We  do  not  generally  look  to  Russia  for  examples  in  social 
economy,  but  I  am  informed  that  in  St.  Petersburgh  aged 
and  infirm  paupers  are  not  maintained  in  workhouses,  but  are 
quartered  upon  persons  who  notify  to  the  local  authorities 
that  they  have  lodgings  to  let,  and  the  landlords  are  paid  by 
the  corporation.  Further,  it  is  arranged  that  so  many  pounds 
of  bread  ara  given  by  the  corporation  bakers ;  so  much  meat 
by  the  butchers ;  and  a  suit  of  clothing  periodically,  by  firms 
who  have  contracted  for  the  supply,  the  corporation  paying  for 
the  cost  of  these.  A  mere  trifle  in  money  is  given  to  each, 
so  that  it  is  only  possible  for  them  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.    This  system  avoids  the  workhouse,  entailing  as  it 
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does  hage  buildings,  the  cost  of  which  is  tmpiodactiye  capital, 
burdened  still  more  by  the  salaries  of  the  officials. 

Of  all  paupers,  the  most  difficult  to  manage  are  those  that 
can  work  and  will  not  Unfortunately  we  haye  above  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  these,  and  for  the  existence  of  them 
we  have  ourselves  not  a  little  to  blame. 

Much  as  I  should  regret  to  see  education  offensively  com- 
pulsory— great  as  I  am  aware  are  the  difficulties  of  educating 
the  masses — still,  compulsory  education  would  be  better  than 
none  at  all. 

When  I  tell  you  that  of  a  thousand  paupers  in  one  locality 
only  four  could  read  and  write  well,  297  could  read  and  write 
imperfectly,  and  the  rest  not  at  all,  we  have  some  clue  to 
the  cause  of  pauperism. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  there  are  two  societies  agitating 
for  the  elementary  education  of  the  entire  masses  of  the 
kingdom — the  one,  the  Manchester  Union,  advocating  denomi- 
national education,  to  be  supported  by  a  national  rate — the 
other,  the  Birmingham  League,  urging  that  education  be 
totally  unsectarian,  and  supported  by  local  rates.  Individually 
I  shall  not  express  my  preference  for  either  scheme,  but 
we  must  in  self-defence  move  in  this  most  important  matter ; — 
raise  the  level  of  the  man,  and  he  will  be  more  self-reliant, 
and  feel  that  shame  of  taking  relief  which  at  present  he 
does  not  feel.  It  is  more  important  now  than  ever,  for  the 
masses  are  now  nearly  the  masters  of  England,  and  we  dare 
not  delay ;  indeed  it  is  thought  that  in  the  very  next  session 
of  Parliament  a  bill  will  be  brought  forward  to  further  the 
elementary  teaching  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  population. « 
Our  very  existence  is  at  stake  if  pauperism  increases. 

"  Nulla  unquam  de  morte  hominis  cunctttio  longa  est" 
We  must  indeed  act  in  this  matter,  before  it  becomes  too 
difficult  to  grapple  with. 

*  Since  the  retding  of  this  piqier  thU  Ims  been  4oae. 
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Yoa  will  no  doubt  have  observed  the  ridicnlonsly  small 
sum  spent  for  emigration  purposes.  When  we  consider  that  we 
have  colonies,  whose  only  want  is  population,  we  might 
transform  beings  who  are  a  burden  to  the  country  into  persons 
who  are  helping  us  onward  to  prosperity.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  difficulty  in  making  the  Government  a  promoter 
of  emigration,  as  it  would  encourage  many  to  apply  to 
Government  for  assistance  to  emigrate  instead  of  doing  it 
from  their  own  resources ;  but  some  scheme  might  be 
devised  for  making  emigrants  refund  the  amount  they  have 
cost  the  Government  by  gradual  repayments. 

The  most  important  observation  I  have  to  make  upon  the 
poor-law  system  is  on  the  mode  of  levying  the  amounts :  which 
is  apon  property  and  not  upon  income,  and  that  it  is  a  local 
and  not  a  general  rate.  Whilst  some  parishes  pay  4d.  in  the 
pound,  and  some  not  at  all,  others  have  to  pay  2s.  and  Ss.  in 
the  pound ;  and  furthermore,  the  poorer  the  parish,  the  more 
the  householders  have  to  pay,  whilst  the  richer  parishes,  and 
those  best  able  to  afford  it,  pay  but  little.  Again,  a  person 
that  requires  large  premises  to  carry  on  his  business,  is  rated 
unfairly  compared  with  many  trades  and  professions  that  require 
but  little  space  to  conduct  their  business,  and  which  may  be 
possibly  more  lucrative  than  the  others  that  require  large  and 
expensive  rentals.  Take,  for  example,  a  stockbroker,  a  solicitor, 
a  public  company — each  of  these  requires  comparatively  less 
premises  than  a  draper,  ironmonger,  or  manufacturer;  the 
latter  are,  however,  rated  far  higher  for  the  poor  than  the 
former,  and  many  are  compelled  to  have  large  and  showy 
premises  in  leading  thoroughfares,  in  order  to  achieve  that 
which  is  done  in  a  back  office  in  our  larger  cities.  Were 
people  therefore  made  to  support  the  poor  in  proportion 
to  their  incomes,  the  discrepancies  would  not  be  so  glaring 
as  they  are  now.  Further,  a  person  that  derives  his  income 
from  coupons  of  stocks  and  shares,  escapes  entirely  from  his 
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obligation  to  support  the  poor  if  he  lives  in  a  moderately- 
rented  house. 

This  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  in  an  average  year^  say 
1865,  when  the  rate  of  income  tax  was  4d.  in  the  pound, 
it  realized  £7,985,774 ;  whilst  the  expenditure  for  the  poor 
was,  for  the  same  year,  £6,264,961. 

A  Government  rate  upon  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  would 
be  a  far  more  equitable  mode  of  drawing  a  revenue  than  the 
present  system,  and  about  4d.  in  the  pound  for  poor  rate  would 
amply  meet  the  expenditure.  Many  distinguished  political 
economists  have  avowed  this ;  but  we  are  aware  that  our 
machine  of  Government  moves  slowly,  though,  perhaps,  it  is 
better  that  important  changes  should  be  carefully  weighed 
before  taking  action. 

Pauperism  is  an  evil,  to  remedy  which  should  be  the  aim 
and  study  of  practical  statesmen.  It  enervates  the  country 
and  is  a  drag  upon  its  resources;  and  however  much  we 
may  endeavour  to  conceal  it  from  others  and  from  our- 
selves, it  is  the  sorest  point  in  our  social  economy.  Were  it 
not  for  this,  the  future  of  England  would  be  unclouded.  How 
aptly  it  was  said — 

"  Oh  England !  model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 

"  Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart, 

"  What  might'st  thou  do  that  honour  would  thee  do, 

"  Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! " — Henry  F. 


THE   ORIGIN  AND   HISTORY 
OF  THE   WARRINGTON  BLUE   COAT   SCHOOL. 

By  John  Bowes,  Master  of  the  Institution, 
(Rbad  BfABCH  10th,  1870.) 


Among  the  Greeks,  schools  in  our  sense  of  the  term  were 
almost  unknown.  The  Romans  had  large  private  establish- 
ments^ conducted  by  Liberii,  in  which  were  taught  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  music,  and  dancing ;  but  this  provision 
was  for  the  richer  classes  ^  for  the  poor  there  was  none.  The 
mental  condition  of  these  children,  except  in  rare  instances, 
was  left  to  the  discipline  of  external  circumstances.  During 
the  middle  ages,  there  was  in  our  own  country  a  retrogression 
rather  than  an  advance.  Even  among  the  nobles,  a  high 
value  was  not  attached  to  the  possession  of  learning; 
"  Scholarship,"  as  it  was  called,  being  regarded  as  the  exclu- 
sive prerogative  of  the  monks.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Henry  YI  that  schools  for  the  education  of  youth  began  to 
be  established  in  this  country  in  any  considerable  numbers. 
But  these  were  Grammar  Schools,  and  not  intended  for  the 
poor.  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  were  expressly  founded 
for  the  instruction  of  "  poor  folks'  children,"  and  that  in  the 
statutes  of  many  of  them  provision  was  made  for  the  admission 
of  such  in  small  proportion,  and  under  certain  restrictions ; 
but,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  were  for  the  education  of  the  sons 
of  the  middle  classes.  The  right  of  the  poor  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  benefits  of  learning  had  not  then  begun  to  be 
acknowledged.    The  foundation  of  Grammar  Schools  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  middle  ranks  of  society  was  itself  regarded  as 
a  great  concession  and  privilege — as  an  extension  of  edacation 
to  the  utmost  limits  to  which  it  was  necessary  or  expedient 
to  carry  it. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  but  rather  comprehensive  inquiry 
to  write  a  history  of  the  establishment  of  primary  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  A  passing  glance  at  the 
subject  generally  will,  however,  fitly  introduce  this  paper 
on  the  Warrington  Blue  Goat  School. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  honour  of  establishing  the  first  of 
these  schools,  for  the  poor,  belongs  to  ourselves — to  us  who, 
as  a  nation,  are  so  reproached  by  our  continental  neighbours 
for  the  neglect  of  the  education  of  our  people.  If  we  except 
those  attached  to  monasteries,  the  first  school  erected  ex- 
pressly for  the  education  of  poor  children  was  Phillipps 
School,  Sutton-St.  Mary,  in  Lincolnshire.  This  school  was 
founded  in  1492,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  the  benevolent 
individual  whose  name  it  bears.* 

From  this  time,  similar  schools  sprang  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  though  very  slowly  at  first  For  eleven  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  Phillipps'  School,  no  others  were 
established ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  in  1508,  we  find 
that  four  were  founded  and  endowed.  Forty-six  years  then 
elapsed  without  the  foundation  of  a  single  school  of  the  kind. 
The  intervals  between  their  establishment  became,  however, 
less  and  less,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
from  1600  to  1837  there  was  not  a  year  that  was  not  marked 
by  the  foundation  of  one  or  more  of  these  schools.  No  fewer 
than  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  schools  were  subsequently  erected 
during  the  twelve  months,  while  in  1719  no  fewer  than  forty 
were  established.  The  years  in  which  ear  forefathers  were 
most  industrious  in  founding  these  schools  were  the  first 

•  "  Digest  of  Schools  and  Charities  for  Education,  as  reported  on  bj  the 
"  Commisibners  of  Inqoiiyinto  Chaiities." 
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thirty-eight  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  namely  ahout 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  who  did  much  to  promote  their 
estahlishment. 

These  schools  suggested  to  continental  nations  the  idea  of 
establishing  similar  ones  for  their  own  people.  The  English 
free  schools  formed  the  original  type  of  the  primary  schools 
of  every  other  European  country.  In  a  sermon  preached  in 
1760  by  Archdeacon  Eennett,  it  is  stated  that  the  good 
example  of  England  in  founding  schools  had  diffused  itself 
through  other  Protestant  states  and  kingdoms,  who  after  our 
model  were  setting  up  similar  charity  schools  in  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  even  in  Muscovy.* 

I  now  come  to  the  subject  of  my  paper,  which  is  one  that 
was  suggested  to  me  some  years  ago.  I  was  reminded  that 
Mr.  Marsh  had  dealt  ably  with  our  Grammar  School,  while 
Mr.  Bright  had  told  similarly  the  tale  of  the  Warrington 
Academy  ;t  and  that  a  paper  on  the  Institution  over  which  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  preside  for  the  last  eighteen  years, 
would  add  another  chapter  to  the  History  of  Warrington,  and 
one,  too,  not  devoid  of  interest  I  accepted  the  task ;  and  in 
the  imperfect  performance  of  it,  I  must  acknowledge  my  great 
obligations  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution,  as  well  as  to 
Mr.  Beamont,  Mr.  James  Nicholson,  F.S.A.,  and  others. 

The  origin  of  the  Warrington  Blue  Coat  School  was  a  very 
humble  one,  and  dates  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Among  the  School  records  is  preserved 
"  Ad  Account  of  y®  foundation,  increase,  and  management  of 
"  Lands  and  Moneys  given  for  y'  education  and  binding  poore 
"  children  of  y*  Township  of  Warrington  to  Apprenticeships 
''  and  other  Charitable  uses."    The  following  is  an  extract : — 

1666    "^^*  ^'®^  ^^  Westm'"  gave  by  will  to  y®  Church- 
"  wardens  of  Warrington  a  Legacy  to  put  out  6 

•  Church  EdueoHon  Directory  for  1858. 
f  TnauaetiofM^  vols.  Tiii  and  zL 


''seyeral  poore  boys  at  14  years  old  to  Apprenticeships  to 
"  Some  handicraft  trade  and  to  take  to  their  assistance 
"  y*  Overseers  of  y*  Poore." 

1  fi77  "  ^^®  ^^^^  Legacy  was  paid  and  was  ^180.  Several 
•  «  Qf  ye  Principal  Inhabitants  thought  it  better  to 
•*  raise  a  Stock  for  y*  Poore  than  to  put  out  6  Poore  Boys 
''  and  did  themselves  Contribute  good  Sums  to  that  end  and 
"  added  £13  19s.  Od.  of  some  old  Stock  (but  does  not  say 
*' what  y*  old  Stock  was  for).  And  did  amongst  themselves 
"appoint  Trustees  to  put  y*  Stock  to  Interest  and  apply 
"  y*  Produce  to  y®  use  of  y*  poore." 

"  The  Trustees  did  apply  it  so.  Some  to  put  poore  Children 
"  to  Apprenticeships,  to  send  up  Students  to  y®  Universities, 
"  to  Relieve  poore  old  People,  to  cure  the  Lame  and  diseased, 
"  to  pay  Bents  for  y®  poore,  to  Cloath  poore  Children  &c.  to 
"  prefer  y™  to  Services,  to  carry  poore  people  to  London  & 
"Ireland,  To  pay  for  y®  table  of  poore  Children,  &c..  As 
"  Appears  by  y"  Trustees  Acco*"  by  which  it  is  plain  y'  y* 
"Trustees  Acted  at  discretion  and  laid  out  y®  produce  of 
"  y®  Stock  where  &  as  they  thought  it  would  do  most  good 
"  to  y®  Poore." 

"  Note  y*  Several  of  y®  Trustees  were  founders  of  y®  Stock."* 

The  "  Stock  "  thus  raised  was  put  out  at  interest  in  small 
sums,  as  the  following  records  testify  : — 

lbs.    6.     d. 
George  Moores  of  High  Leigh,  John  Bircball  of 
Culcheth,  and  John  Holcroft  of  Gulcheth,  by 
bond  dated  23rd  August,  1679     10    00    00 

William  Turner  of  Parre,  Thurstau  Cowley  of  Windle, 
and  Joseph  Potts  of  Ecclestou,  by  bond  dated 
Istffebruary,  1680 80    00    00 

Henry  Taylor  of  E no wsley,  Thomas  Glover  of  Prescot, 
and  John  Barrow  of  Hyton,  by  bond  dated  y^ 
29th  March,  1681 60     00    00 

Samuell  Hatton,  Matthew  Page,  and  Peter  Naylor, 
all  of  Warrington,  by  bond  dated  21st  November, 
1685 40    00    00 

Hamblet  Woods  of  Risley,  and  Henry  Woods  of 

Whiston,  by  bond  dated  29th  November,  1686...     60    00    00 

John  Chorley  of  Warrington,  by  bond  dated  Ist  May, 

1689 60    00    00 

•  VuU  Note  A,  Appendix. 
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The  original  Trustees  being,  with  Mr.  Allen,  the  fonnders 
of  the  **  Stock/'  acted  at  discretion  and  laid  out  the  "  produce" 
in  a  variety  of  charitable  objects  as  agreed  upon.  The  follow- 
ing are  typical  items  of  expenditure  : — 

lbs.   8.     d. 
1677.   To  John  Pickering  for  a  great  Booke 01    GO    00 

H      To  Widow  Tilsley's  Son  when  he  went  to  be 

anApprentioe    01    00    00 

„      To  John  Burtonwood  of  Church  Street,  when 

he  went  to  be  an  Apprentice  in  London...    01    03    00 

„  To  William  Burtonwood  when  he  went  to 
Oxford  by  the  consent  of  many  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Warrington 05    00    00 

„      To  William  Burgess  with  John  Harrison  his 

Apprentice 00    02    00 

1681.  To  the  Overseers  about  Key's  daughter  going 

to  London  001    00    00 

1682.  fibr  Cloaths  for  Agnus  Seddons'  two  sons  to 

prefer  them  in  Manchester  000    19    00 

M  Lent  by  order  of  the  Jury  to  John  Bent  and 
John  Banks  to  follow  the  suit  for  the 
poore  against  the  Parish  005    00    00 

16S3.   To   Widow  Lyon   towards   her  journey   to 

London   001     10    00 

1680.   Payd  w^  Thomas  MilUngton's  Sonne  to  send 

him  to  London  001    00    00 

„      ToThomas  Winstanley  for  Curing  his  legge...  001     10    00 

1693.  Paid  Nathan  Skelhom  for  curing  the  arme  of 
Widow  Glare's  child  and  Saving  it  from 
being  cut  of  and  for  her  table 002    02    00 

1695.  To  cash  paid  Mary  Unsworth  towards  the 
maintenance  of  her  four  fatherless  children 
4tbs.  Is.  Od.  upon  which  John  Mill  of 
Dallam  is  bound  in  20tt>8  Os.  Od.  that  the 
said  widdow  and  her  children  shall  not  be 
troublesome  to  the  town  for  three  years. 
This  is  done  by  the  consent  of  Mr.  John 
Earle  and  others    

1705.   Pd  Eliz.  Leyland  when  she  went  to  Ireland...      2    15      0 

1724.   To  Dr.  Wilbraham  towards  curing  Penketh's 

man's  arm  10      0 

1738.   To  John  Turner  towards  y®  Education  of  his 

wife's  children  by  a  former  husband  10      0 

The  name  of  the  first  Treasurer  to  the  "  poore's  money  " 

does  not  appear,  but  a  Mr.  Peake  early  took  an  interest  in 
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the  working  of  the  Charity,  and  filled  that  office,  as  will  be 

seen  from  the  following  entry : — 

**  The  whole  Samme  of  the  poore's  money  of  Warrington 
"  received  by  Mr.  Feake  as  appears  by  his  Papers  of  accoants 
"which  was  in  the  year  1668,  being  part  of  Mr.  Aliens 
"  money  with  1  Itbs.  1 9s.  OOd.  of  the  old  stocke  is  in  the  whole 
"  Id2tb8.  ]  3s.  02d.  The  improvement  of  it  by  way  of  interest 
''  47tbs.  15s.  06d.  Now  add  this  47tbs.  15s.  06d.  of  interest 
"money  to  the  principal  which  is  ld2tbs.  18s.  02d.  and  then 
"  the  whole  charge  uppon  Mr.  Peake  will  be  180tbs.  08s.  08d." 

At  the  death  of  Mr.  Peake  the  bonds  and  balance  in  cash 

were  handed  over  to  the  new  Treasurer,  Mr.  Earle,*  with  the 

following  memorandum : — 

"March  29th,  1677. 
"  The  Ballance  of  this  account  being  46tb6.  9s.  2d.  is  this 
"  day  paid  by  Mrs.  Peake  and  the  above  Bonds  given  in  the 
"  hands  of  Mr.  John  Earle  fForeman  of  the  Jury." 

Mr.  Earle  filled  the  office  three  years  in  succession,  when 

he  handed  in  his  resignation  and  statement  of  accounts  as 

follows : — 

"A  perticuler  and  exact  account  of  what  moneyes  and 
"  Bonds  are  this  day  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Earle  unto  John 
"Barnes,  Jeremy  Smethurst,  John  Naylor,  and  Thomas 
"  Chony,  being  the  Trustees  nominated  and  agreed  upon  this 
"21st  day  of  October,  Anno  Dom.  1680." 

For  the  next  ten  years  there  were  few  changes  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  management.  The  most  active  Trustees,  in  addition 
to  those  already  named,  were — 

Mr.  Robert  Bewley,  first  mentioned  in  1680. 


Geo.  Darbyshire 

» 

„  1680. 

John  Gonlbome 

ft 

„  1680. 

William  Patten* 

99 

„  1681. 

Thos.  Heywood* 

If 

„  1681. 

John  Chorley 

>» 

„   1682. 

Matthew  Page 

99 

„  1685. 

John  Leech 

59 

„  1686. 

Robt.  Birley 

» 

.,  J  686. 

John  Barrow 

» 

„  1680. 

Vide  Note  B,  Appendix. 
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A  few  years'  experience  safficed  to  prore  to  the  Trastees 

that  their  capital  was  not  profitably  invested,  as  appears  from 

the  following  resolution  : — 

"Anno  1690.  Or  thereabonts,  the  Tmstees  finding  that 
"  Several  Sums  of  Mony  put  to  Interest  were  lost  (by  people 
"  failing)  Resolved  to  lay  out  y®  Remaining  Stock  on  Lands 
"  w^  cost  JE471  Is.  6d.  The  purchase  Deeds  were  made  to 
"  y*  then  Trustees,  Mr.  Earle,  Mr.  Will""  Patten,  &  Mr.  John 
"  Barnes,  And  no  Special  use  or  Trust  mentioned." 

Mi.  William  Fatten  was  Treasurer  from  1692  till  his  death, 
when  Mr.  Earle  again  resumed  the  office^  to  be  succeeded  in 
1701  by  Mr.  Thomas  Patten.* 

In  1709  "Jonathan  Blackbume,  Esq.,*  Thomas  Patten, 

"  John  Goulbome,  and  Thos.  Patten  were  the  ffeoffees  for 

"y®  lands  and  monys  belonging  to  y®  poore  children  of 

"  Warrington."    In  the  accounts  for  that  year  is  the  following 

"  entry : — 

"  Received  from  Alderman  Earle  y®  Ballance  of  his  father  s 
"acoo*-  40Ibs.  05s.  08id." 

The  next  few  years  witness  the  gradual  development  of  the 

Trust,  further  sums  being  invested  in  land.     To  effect  this 

desirable  object  several  of  the  Trustees  contributed  handsome 

donations,  as  appears  from  the  acounts. 

*'In  1702  Mr.  Earle  being  y«  only  surviving  Ffeoffee 
*'  made  a  Deed  of  Ffeoffinent  to  the  present  Ffeoffees  Mr. 
**  Blackbume,  &c. 

"  These  Trustees  (in  1 706)  bought  a  piece  of  Land  on 
"  y*  East  side  of  y*  Heath  from  the  Lady  Edgworth  which 
"  cost  £27." 

''The  Same  being  Enclosed,  the  next  year  was  found 
''inconvenient  for  y®  Road,  my  Lord  Warrington  (upon 
"  application  made  to  him)  made  a  Deed  of  Exchange  whereby 
"  he  gave  y«  South  Side  of  y«  Heath  for  y«  East  Side  i9^ 
''was  levelled  and  improved  in  1707  and  afterwards  Let  to 
"Charles  Banson  for  21  years  at  £8  y*  first  year  and  £10 
"  !►  Annum  aftorwards." 

•  Ftd4  Note  B,  Appendix. 


The  following  items  of  expenditure  ocour  in  the  accounts 

for  1706:— 

lbs.     8.     d. 
To  my  Lord  Warrington's  Steward   for   Deeds  of 
Exchange  for   Lady    Edgworth's  land  for  y« 

South  Side  of  ye  Heath  01     01    06 

Spent  at  the  Execution  of  the  Counter  part 00    01     00 

"In  1710  the  Ffeoffees  having  observed  y*  y*  buildings  in 
"  Hatton  Did  Every  Year  Swallow  up  a  great  deal  of  the 
"  Bents  to  keep  y™  in  Bepair,  resolved  to  pull  down  all  y* 
"  buildings  on  Holbrook's  tenem*  and  to  build  a  good  Bam, 
*•  Stable,  &  Sbippons,  &c.,  very  much  wanted  on  Barrow  s 
"  tenem*  which  was  performed,  whereupon  Barrow  s  tenem^ 
"  was  Let  at  £18  10s.  ^  Annum  &  Holbrook's  at  £6  ^  Annum 
"  by  w®^  means  Bents  advanced  and  Bepairs  less  chargeable. 

"  So  that  these  two  Hatton  Estates  made  consid^'ably  more 
"  clear  mony  yearly  than  they  did  Before  ;  w®^  together  with 
"  y®  Heath  Ground  £  10  ^  Ann.,  Westleigh  Lands*  advancing, 
"  and  Several  Legacies  and  gifts  coming  in  to  teach  poore 
"  Children  to  Bead,  Write,  &c." 

We  now  arrive  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

when  so  much  was  done,  as  I  have  before  mentioned^  in  the 

way  of  establishing  primary  schools.     It  was  in  the  year 

1711  that  this  Charity  was  first  constituted  an  educational 

one.    The  Trustees  of  that  day  (like  their  successors  to  the 

present  time),  while  ready  to  acknowledge  the  high  value  of 

secular  instruction,  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief 

that  education  to  be  worthy  the  name  must  be  based  upon 

religion.     That  they  were  actuated  by  this  high  view  of  their 

responsibilities  the  following  records  testify  : — 

"  The  present  Ffeoffees  observing  and  finding  by  Experienoe 
"  y*  to  take  poore  boys,  Beggers  Bude  and  unmannerly  taught 
"  nothing  y*  was  good  by  their  Parents,  but  rather  given  to 
"  lying,  swearing,  cursing,  gaming,  loitring  away  all  y*  Lord's 
"  Day,  &c.,  thus  miserably  brought  up  and  put  to  Apprentice- 
•'  ships  many  of  y™  overrun  their  Masters,  the  Mony  lost  & 
"  the  children  come  to  nothing  y*  was  good.  It  was  dierefore 
"  thought  necessary  in  order  to  Besoue  Such  poor  Children 
"  from  Ignorance  and  Yitious  courses  of  living  &  to  make 

•  '*  WesUeigh  Lands  "  were  left  to  the  Charity  by  Arthar  Boixon,  Esq. 
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"  y*°  fit  for  Apprenticeships,  to  bring  them  under  good  Dis- 
"  cipline  first  by  putting  y"*  to  y®  Charity  School,  there  to 
"  learn  y®  knowledge  &  Practice  of  y®  Christian  Religion  as 
"  profest  in  y®  Church  of  England,  to  learn  to  Read,  Write 
"  Say  y"  Church  Catechism,  Sing  Psalms,  Every  Lord's  Day 
"  to  go  to  Church,  And  on  Work  Days  to  prayers,  there  to 
''  make  their  Responses  and  to  behave  themselves  decently, 
"  and  in  these  Circumstances  to  put  them  to  App'P'  is  certainly 
"y*  best  way  to  make  y™  good  Serv**  to  God  and  their 
"  Masters,  Good  and  Serviceable  in  their  Generations,  to 
"  their  Neighbours  and  their  Posterities,  by  bringing  up  their 
"  own  Children  Religiously  and  Orderly. 

"All  these  things  considered  The  present  Ffeoflfees  did 
"  Anno  1711  put  24  Boys  to  School  all  with  Caps  and  bands 
"  (And  to  Encourage  their  Parents  to  keep  y™  to  School)  do 
"cloath  12  of  y™  once  a  year,  and  at  abo*  14  years  of  age 
"  put  y"  to  Apprenticeships  w^  new  cloaths,  Bible  &  Common 
"  Prayer  Book." 

These  boys,  thenceforth  called  the  "  Blew  "  boys,  attended 
as  day  scholars  the  old  Charity  School  (which  was  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  behind  Trinity  Chapel)  from  this 
date  till  the  opening  of  the  present  building  in  1782.  Many 
have  thought  that  this  School  belonged  to  the  Trustees,  but 
this  was  a  mistake.  The  School  site  appertained  to  Trinity 
Church. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  accounts  are  noteworthy, 

as  showing  the  price  of  some  kinds  of  labour  and  various 

articles  of  clothing  at  the  dates  indicated.     In  1711,  24  boys 

were  supplied  with  caps  and  bands,  while  1 2  of  them  received 

a  complete  outfit,  including  gloves,  at  a  cost  of  £7  15s.  ll^d. 

The  following  are  the  items  : — 

tbs.  8.  d. 

24  Blew  Bonnets  for  poor  Boys    01  03  05i 

24  Shirte  for  12  Boys 01  07  00 

Cloth  for  bands    00  03  09 

Woollen  cloth  and  trimming 02  14  07 

Making 00  12  00 

Shoes 01  01  06 

Buckles 00  01  00 

Stockins    00  08  06 

Gloves  00  03  08 

H 
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In  1718  eleven  pairs  of  shoes  cost  lib.  2s.  7d. ;  Mr. 
Rowson  was  paid  6s.  3d.  for  brass  buttons  for  "  y®  Blew  boys' 
**  cloatbes/'  and  2s.  was  paid  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  Schoolmaster^ 
as  compensation  for  being  "  barred  out"* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1721  the  following  entry 
occurs,  and  is  signed  by  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are 
appended  :— 

''We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  Subscribed,  being  appointed 
"  by  a  Deed  of  Trust  (bearing  Date  21  Day  of  April,  1720) 
*'  Trustees  for  Lands  and  Monys  therein  conveyed  for 
**  y®  Education  and  binding  of  Poor  Children  of  the  Town 
"  of  Warrington  apprentices,  for  the  More  easy  &  effectual 
"  discharge  of  the  Said  Trust  do  agree  and  resolve — 

Ist. — That  the  Trustees  shall  meet  twice  every  year,  to  Consult  and 
make  what  orders  Shall  be  thought  Expedient  in  Relation  Id 
tbis  Charitable  fund ;  And  that  y®  days  of  their  meeting  shall 
be  on  the  first  Thursday  in  May  and  y«  first  Thursday  after 
Warrington  Winter  fair  at  Two  o'clock  in  the  Afternoon; 
That  whatever  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  a  Majority  of  Trustees 
then  present  shall  be  Observed,  provided  nothing  be  ordered 
that  is  Contrary  to  the  true  meaning  and  Intention  of  the 
albres<i  Deed  of  Trust.  And  that  such  Orders  and  Resolutions 
Shall  be  entered  in  this  Book,  that  Contains  an  Account  of 
this  Charity,  and  Subscribed  by  Such  Persons  as  are  consenting 
to  the  same. 

2ndly. — That  a  Treasurer  be  Chosen  every  Year,  upon  y«  first 
Thursday  in  May,  who  shall  Receive  all  Rents,  and  Interests 
of  Mony  belonging  to  this  Charity,  and  lay  out  the  same 
according  to  y«  Orders  and  Directions  Proscribed  by  the 
Trustees  at  their  Several  meetings.  And  y^  y®  Treasurer  for 
y®  preceding  year  shall  then  make  his  acco^  and  enter  y*  'same 
in  ye  Book  kept  for  that  purpose  to  be  examined  and  approved 
by  the  Trustees  then  present. 

8rdly. — That  five  Pounds  ^  Annum  be  paid  to  y®  Master  of  y«  School 
behind  the  new  Chapel  for  teaching  poor  Boys  (whose  settle- 
ment shall  be  in  y«  Township  of  Warrington)  To  Read,  Write, 
&  Say  ye  Catechism  of  y«  Church  of  England ;  Twelve  of 
which  shall  be  thoroughly  cloathed  once  &  have  new  Shoes  ds 
Stockings  twice  every  year,  and  Eight  more,  if  there  be  so 
many  in  the  School,  have  new  Shoes  A;  Stockings  only  with 
ye  Rest.  And  that  these  poor  Boys  Shall  have  Books,  Quills, 
Ink  and  Paper,  a  Cart  Load  of  CoaJs  every  Year  Provided  and 
their  Shoes  mended  as  there  Shall  be  occasion.  And  that  2 
Shillings  Shall  be  given  to  the  poor  Boys  at  ye  Breaking  up 

•  Vide  Note  C,  Appendix. 
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of  School  at  Christmas  and  Two  Shillings  at  Shroyetide  and 
that  y  School  be  kept  in  good  Repair. 

Signed 

J0NA«    BlACEBURNE, 

John  Heskbth,  Thos.  Patten, 

£dm.  Tatlob,  Thomas  Hetwood, 

Tho.  Patten,  Tho.  Egebton, 

John  Bobbon,  John  Wobsley, 

John  Blackbuene,  John  Qoulbobne. 

The  Warrington  "  Blews "  1 60  years  ago  seem  to  have 
imitated  their  ''  betters  "  by  indulging  in  the  amusement  of 
"  cock- throwing,"  for  in  the  accounts  of  1721,  OOlbs.  01s.  04d. 
is  charged  for  "  a  cock  at  Shrovetide  and  cakes."^ 

On  the  27th  day  of  May,  1738,  a  new  deed  of  Trust  was 
executed,  and  the  names  and  description  of  the  Trustees  are 
thus  recorded : — 

John  Blackbume,  Esq.f 

John  Borron,  Esq. 

John  Hesketh,  Merch* 

John  Haddon,  Clerk.t 

Thos.  Patten,  Gent.f 

Matthew  Lyon,  Gent.t 

Arthur  Borron,  Gent. 

Balph  Wright,  Linen  Draper. 

Joseph  Dannet,  Woollen  Draper. 

Rob*  Patten.t 

James  Sugden,  Clerk.t 

William  Turner,  Linen  Draper. 

John  Fairclougb,  Gent. 

Tho"  Lyon.t 

John  Bobinson. 

William  Hurst,  Lronmonger. 

The  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  in  February,  1721, 

were  confirmed,  with  the  following  addition : — 

"  We  nominate  and  appoint  James  Bolton  Schoolmaster 
"  of  the  said  Schoole  during  pleasure,  and  that  the  Bev.  Mr. 
*'  Sugden,  Balph  Wright,  and  John  Hesketh  be  Treasurers 
"  for  this  present  year,  and  that  they  have  power  to  take  into 
"  the  Schoole  such  boys  as  they  shall  think  fit  and  not  exceed - 

*  Vide  Kote  D,  Appendix.  f  Vide  NoU  B»  Appendix. 
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*'  ing  the  above  Number,  likewise  to  put  out  to  Apprenticeships 
"such  boys  as  they  shall  think  proper,  and  that  Mr. 
"  Lancaster  be  appointed  to  Get  in  Catherine  Hoolm's  debt 
"  of  jE50,  Mr.  Darbyshire's  bond  of  20£,  and  Mr.  Waterson's 
"  legacy  of  40£."* 

The  Charity  seems  to  have  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its 
way,  and  nothing  worthy  of  remark  occurs  until  it  was 
decided  to  build  the  present  house,  except  the  appointment  of 
new  Trustees. 

In  1764  the  list  was  as  follows  : — 

John  Blackbume,  Esq.* 
John  Hesketh,  Merch* 
Eev.  John  Haddon,  Rector. 
Thomas  Patten,  of  Bank,  Esq.* 
Matthew  Lyon.* 
Rev.  Arthur  Borron. 
Robt.  Patton. 
Rev.  James  Sugden. 
Thos.  Lyon,  Merch*  * 
Robt  Gwyllym,  of  Bewsey,  Esq. 
Thomas  Blackbume,  of  Hale,  Esq.* 
Thomas  Patten,  Jun.,  Esq.* 
John  Lyon,  Jun.,  Esq.* 
Edw*^  Pemberton,  M.D. 
Rev.  Giles  Haddon. 
Matthew  Lyon,  Jun.,  Merch^  * 
»  William  Hesketh,  Merch* 
John  Bent,  Merch* 
Robt.  Patten,  Jun. 
John  Watkins,  Merch*  * 
Thomas  Dannett,  Gentleman. 
Thomas  Lee,  Merch* 

Three  years  afterwards  the  Rev.  Edward  Owen,*  Rector  of 
Warrington,  was  an  active  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Management,  and  in  1770  the  Bev.  James  Stones,  Minister 
of  Trinity  Chapel,  was  added  to  the  list. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  eve  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  School.     Hitherto  a  limited  number  of  children  had  been 

*  FuU  Note  B,  Appendix. 
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clothed  and  educated  only ;  but  now  it  was  proposed  to  add 
board  and  continuous  supervision.  To  effect  this  most 
desirable  object  a  large  outlay  was  necessary,  as  there  was  no 
building  in  Warrington  suitable  for  the  purpose.  A  special 
subscription  was  entered  into,  headed  by  John  Blackbume, 
Esq.  with  £600,  and  followed  by  the  other  Trustees  and  their 
friends,  and  a  sum  of  £2,000  was  soon  available  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  new  buildings. 

On  Nov.  20th,  1778,  the  following  minute  is  entered  : — 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity  School  in 
"  Warrington,  of  which  Public  Notice  was  given  at  the  Parish 
"  Church  and  Trinity  Chapel,  Ordered  that  Mr.  Tho«  Dannett, 
"  Treasurer  to  this  Charity,  be  empower'd  to  order  Clay  to  be 
"  forthwith  cast  in  Alms  house  field  belongiug  to  the  said 
"  Charity  for  the  purpose  of  making  Bricks  for  the  Building 
"  of  the  School  intended  for  the  future  Education  of  Children 
*'  upon  the  said  foundation  and  that  (if  a  general  meeting  be 
"  not  called  in  the  meantime)  he  shall  order  such  a  number 
*'  of  bricks  and  of  such  sizes  as  the  said  Treasurer  shall  find 
"  necessary  upon  consulting  Mr.  Hope  or  any  other  experienced 
"  architect. 

"Signed  "E.  Owen,  "Tho»   Dannett, 

"John  Watkins,    "W"  Heskbth." 
"  Tho"   Patten, 

The  next  year  the  following  entries  are  made : — 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity  School  in 
"  Warrington  of  which  public  Notice  was  given  at  the  Parish 
"  Church  and  Chapel.  The  plan  produced  by  Mr.  Hope  for 
"  building  a  Charity  School  was  approved.  And  it's  order  d 
"  that  Notice  be  given  in  the  Manchester,  Chester  and  Liver- 
"pool  Newspapers,  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Charity  will 
"  meet  on  Thursday  1  st  July,  to  receive  Proposals  from  such 
"  Workmen  as  are  willing  to  contract  for  building  the  same, 
"  according  to  a  Plan  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Watkins. 

.  "  Warrington  20th  May  1779. 

"Signed        "John  Blackbdrne.     "John  Watkins. 
"Thos.  Patten.  "Thos.  Dannett." 

"Wm.  Hesketh. 
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"July  8th,  1779. 

"  The  Trnstees  met  to  receive  proposals  for  the  building  of 
"  the  said  Charity  School,  parsnant  to  the  above  order  and  as 
''  some  of  the  Estimates  were  made  in  too  general  a  manner 
"  and  furthur  explanation  necessary  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
"  to  this  day  when  the  Trustees  approv'd  of  Mr.  Hope's  pro- 
"posals  and  do  hereby  empow'r  Mr.  John  Watkins  and 
"  Mr.  Thos.  Dannett  to  contract  with  him  and  to  do  what  is 
"  furthur  necessary  towards  carrying  the  same  into  Execution. 

"Signed  "Thos.  Patten. 

"John  Watkins. 
"  Thos.  Dannett." 

The  dawn  of  1 782  saw  the  new  school,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  engraving,  opened  under  the  name  of 


"Thi  WiBsuraTOir  Blub  Coat  Hospital;** 

and  Mr.  John  Webster,*  of  Liverpool,  was  appointed  the  first 
master.  I  cannot  learn  anything  of  Mr.  Webster's  antece- 
dents; but  his  children,  grand-children,  and  great-grand- 
children have  been  and  are  among  the  most  respected  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Warrington. 

To  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  new  buildings,  Mr.  Owen, 
rector  of  the  parish,  preached  an  eloquent  sermon,  a  copy  of 

*  See  Note  B.,  Appendix. 
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which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Historic  Society.    The 

following  is  a  transcript  of  the  title-page  : — 

"  The  Resources  of  Christian  Charity  :  a  Sermon  upon  the 
"  occasion  of  opening  a  Charity  School  in  Warrington,  for 
''  the  purpose  of  clothing,  supporting,  and  instructing  poor 
"  children,  upon  an  incorporated  plan,  until  they  are  fitted  for 
"business.  Preached  on  Sunday,  February  3rd,  1782,  by 
"  Edward  Owen,  M. A.,  Sector  of  the  Parish.'* 

At  page  22  of  this  sermon  the  following  note  occurs : — 

"  It  is  a  fact  which  ought  not  to  be  concealed  (because  it 
'^  tends  to  benefit  the  charity  by  a  distinguished  example) 
"that  Dr.  Enfield,^  though  a  minister  in  the  separation, 
"honoured  these  sentiments  by  an  expressive  mark  of  his 
"  approbation,  a  liberal  contribution,  in  which  he  has  been 
"  followed  by  several  of  the  principal  members  of  his  society." 

The  Unitarian  congregation  is  referred  to  in  this  note,  and 
I  have  been  informed  that  Dr.  Enfield  dismissed  his  congre- 
gation, on  this  particular  Sunday,  at  an  earlier  hour,  in  order 
that  he  and  they  might  hear  Mr.  Owen's  sermon,  and  contri- 
bute their  alms.  The  offertory  on  the  occasion  amounted  to 
£41   18s.  ll^d. 

About  fourteen  years  ago  the  following  letter  appeared  in 

the  "  Local  Notes  and  Queries"  column  of  the  Warrington 

Guardian.     The  writer  was  the  late  highly-respected  Mr. 

William  Richardson : — 

"Warrington  Blue  Coat  School. Sir, — When   the 

"  Charity  School  was  removed  from  behind  Trinity  Chapel  in 
"  the  year  1782,  to  the  present  building  at  Town's  End,  the 
"  scholars  were  only  six  in  number,  but  eighteen  other 
"  boys  and  six  girls  were  elected  by  lot  from  the  town,  of 
"  whom  I  was  one,  and  being  found  upon  examination  by  old 
"  Mr.  Watkins  to  be  the  best  reader  of  these  new  scholars, 
*'  my  name  will  be  found  to  stand  seventh  amongst  those  ad- 
"  mitted  to  the  present  building.t 

"  The  girls  of  the  school  had  for  a  long  time  no  bonnets 
"over  their  white   caps,  nor  cloaks   as  now,  and  as  they 

•  Vide  Note  B,  Appendix.  f  Vide  Note  E,  Appendix. 
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**  walked  to  and  from  Trinity  Chapel,  on  a  Sunday,  when  the 
"  weather  was  cold  or  wet,  they  turned  their  blue  woollen 
"  gowns  over  their  heads.  At  last,  the  keeper  of  a  public- 
"  house,  a  Unitarian,  Balph  Nixon  by  name,  made  each  girl 
"  a  present  of  a  broad-brimmed  black  felt  hat,  and  a  warm 
'^  blue  cloak  ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  they  reached  the 
"  luxury  of  a  bonnet.  We  boys  were  dressed  much  as  at 
''  present,  but  we  had  no  warm  cloaks  as  now,  and  our  breeches 
"  only  reached  to  the  knees,  where  they  buttoned  over  the  tops 
"  of  our  long  blue  stockings." 

The  school  was  at  the  outset  essentially  an  "  industrial  *' 
school,  as  one  half  of  each  day — Saturday  excepted — was 
devoted  to  manual  labour,  chiefly  weaving.  The  revenue,  at 
this  time,  was  derived  from  Annual  Subscriptions,*  Church 
Collections,*  Occasional  Concerts,*  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  Boys'  Work,*  and  Rents  of  Property. 

One  of  the  largest  rooms  in  the  house  was  fitted  up  as  a 
chapel,  and  a  catechetical  service,  similar  to  the  one  so  de- 
servedly popular  in  the  Liverpool  institution,  was  introduced, 
and  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 

Within  twelve  months  after  the  school  was  opened,  some  of 

the  Trustees  having  died,  a  number  of  new  ones  were  elected, 

as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  minute  : — 

"Warrington,  Jan.  21st,  1783.  We  the  Trustees  of  the 
"  Charity  School  in  this  Town  do  appoint  the  undermentioned 
"  gentlemen  to  be  Trustees  for  the  said  Charity,  and  do  order 
"  a  deed  to  be  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

"Signed,  "J.  Blackbdrne. 

"Thos.  Patten. 
"John  Watkins. 
"  Thos.  Dannett. 
"Arth.  Borron. 

"  John  Blackburne,  of  Hale,  Esq.t 
"  Robert  Atherton,  of  Atherton,  Esq. 
"  Thos.. Leigh,  of  Goulborne  Parks,  Esq. 
"  Wm.  Banks,  of  Winstanley,  Esq. 

*  Vide  Note  F,  Appendix.  f  Vide  Note  B,  Appendix. 
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"  The  Rev.  Dr.  Patten  * 

"  The  Rev.  Edw.  Owen. 

*'  The  Rev.  James  Stones. 

"  Wm.  Dumbell. 

"  Wm.  Topping. 

"  Thos.  Lyon.* 

"  Dr.  Thos.  Pemberton. 

"  Richard  Phipp. 

*•  Peter  Patten,  Esq.* 

"  The  Rev.  Geoflfrey  Hornby,  Winwick.* 

"  The  Rev.  Thos.  Blackburne,  of  Thelwall.* 

"  Mr.  Josiah  Dainteth. 

"  Mr.  Thos.  Dakin." 

Human  nature  is  much  the  same  in  all  ages.  Among 
children  we  must  expect  to  find  some  morose,  some  obstinate, 
and  some  idle :  others  untruthful,  ill-disposed,  and  discon- 
tented. Where  numbers  live  together  under  the  same  roof — 
no  matter  what  their  social  rank — some  or  other  of  these 
vices  are  sure  to  manifest  themselves  in  bold  relief.  That 
the  Warrington  Blue  Coat  School,  eighty-five  years  ago,  was 
not  free  from  such  manifestations  the  following  extracts 
testify : — 

*'Aug»*  6*^  1785. 

"  It  was  unanimously  ordered  &  agreed,  that  if  any  of  the 
"  Boys  and  Girls  be  found  guilty  of  telling  Lies ;  He,  She, 
"  or  They  must  be  kept  to  their  Work  the  three  succeeding 
"  Saturday  Afternoons,  and  Fulfil  the  same  Task  as  on  other 
"  Afternoons ;  and  for  the  second  offence,  to  be  kept  in  double 
"  that  Time,  &  so  on  in  Proportion  as  their  Crime  is— At  the 
"same  time  it  was  ordered  that  Isaac  Clayton  be  kept  in  the 
"  next  three  following  Saturdays  to  his  Loom,  &  do  the  same 
"  Quantity  of  Work  as  usual,  he  having  been  detected  before 
"  us  of  Lyiog,  in  saying  he  was  short  of  Meat,  &  intended 
"  spreading  the  same  false  report  about  the  Town  on  Saturday 
"  following. 

**  Also,  that,  in  future,  if  any  of  the  Boys  be  bated  in  the 
"  Price  of  their  Work  thro*  their  own  carelessness,  they  shall 
"  for  every  Shilling  of  such  Batement  be  kept  to  their  Work, 

*  Vide  Note  B,  Appendix. 
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'^  as  many  Saturday  Afternoons,  &  do  their  full  Task  as 
"  usual. 

"Signed,  "Eichd.  Phtpp.        "Josiah  Dainteth." 

"Thos.  Dannett. 

Less  than  seven  years  sufficed  to  prove  that  amateur  manu- 
facturing was  unprofitable  as  a  school  employment,  for  in  the 
Report  of  1789,  "The  Managers  are  apprehensive  that  the 
"  Labour  of  the  Children  is  not  so  productive  as  it  might  be, 
"  and  wish  to  confer  with  some  Gentlemen,  in  the  Cotton 
**  Trade,  in  order  to  adopt,  if  possible,  a  Plan  more  eligible 
"  than  is  at  present  pursued." 

In  1792  the  Trustees  recur  to  the  subject  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  It  has  been  stated  for  the  Two  last  years  that  the  Trustees 
"  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Mode  of  conducting  the  Cotton 
"  Business  in  which  the  Children  are  employed,  and  Assist- 
*'  ance  from  Gentlemen  in  the  Trade  has  been  requested,  but 
•'  no  Improvements  have  yet  taken  place." 

On  the  22nd  September,  1801,  it  is  recorded  that, — 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  this  day  at  the  Charity 
"  School  it  was  resolved  that  the  undermentioned  gentlemen 
'*  shall  be  appointed  additional  Trustees,  and  Mr.  Topping  be 
"  instructed  to  prepare  a  deed  accordingly,  viz. : — 

"  Thomas  Brooke,  Esq.  "  Richard  Gwillym,  Esq.* 

"  Isaac  Blackbume,  Esq.*  *'  John  Arthur  Borron,  Esq. 

•*  Thos.  Patten  Wilson,  Esq.*  "  John  Pemberton,  Esq. 

*'  Thos.  Turner,  Esq.  "  James  Stanton,  Esq. 

"  Peter  Button,  Esq.  "  Edward  Dakin,  Esq. 

'*  The  Rev.  Thos.  Borrowdale.  "  William  Geddes. 

"  Thos.  Skitt.  "  Charles  Rogerson. 

"  Thos.  Orford.  "  Joseph  Lee. 

"  Edward  Greenall.  **  Richard  Sharrat. 

"  John  Howard,  Jun.  "  James  Hilton. 

"Signed,         "J.  Blackburne.  "Thos.  Lyon. 

"Thos.  Blackburne.     "John  Watkins." 
"Thos.  Pemberton. 

*  nd$  Note  B.,  Appendix. 
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Ultimately  the  business  of  cotton  weaving  was  given  np^ 

but  not  before  it  had  landed  the  charity  in  difficulties. 

In  1802  a  Committee  was  appointed  '^to  enquire  into  the 
"  present  mode  of  conducting  the  School  and  to  report  to  a 
'^  general  meeting  of  Trustees  the  result,  in  order  that  a  per- 
"  manent  plan  of  mapagement  of  the  charity,  employment  of 
"  the  Children,  and  such  other  objects  as  may  then  come 
"  before  them  may  be  decided  upon. 

"  That  the  Committee  be  requested  to  obtain  such  informa- 
"  tion  as  they  shall  be  able,  of  the  management  of  similar 
"  Institutions. 

"  That  a  general  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  be  held  on  the 
"  first  Tuesday  in  July  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report 
"  and  observations  of  the  Committee,  and  acting  upon  them. 

"  That  Mr.  Charles  Rogerson,  the  present  Treasurer,  be 
*'  requested  to  continue  his  services. 

"  That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr. 
"  Gwillym,  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Lyon,  Mr.  Borron,  Mr.  Dakin, 
"  &  Mr.  Geddes,  any  three  of  them  to  form  a  Committee," 

The  general  meeting  of  Trustees  was  fixed  for  the  first 
Tuesday  in  July  (6th),  but  this  was  found  to  be  an  incon- 
venient day,  as  the  following  entry  shows  : — 

'*  A  general  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  said  School 
"  having  been  appointed  the  4th  of  Jany.  last  to  be  holden 
*'  this  Day,  and  the  Election  of  Members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
''  ment  for  the  Borough  of  Newton  being  fixed  to  take  place 
"  this  Day  also,  and  several  of  the  Trustees  being  under  the 
*'  Necessity  of  attending  the  said  Election,  it  is  proposed  to 
*'  adjourn  the  Meeting  to  Monday  next  12th  July,  by  1 1  o'clock 
"  in  the  Morning,  of  which  Mr.  Webster  is  directed  to  give 
"  Notice  by  letter  to  each  of  the  Trustees. 

"Signed,  "Thos.  Lyon. 

"ThOS.    BORROVn)ALE. 

"Edward  Dakin." 

The  adjourned  meeting  accordingly  took  place  on  Monday, 

July  12th,  1802,  when  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  read 

and  the  following  resolutions  passed  : — 

"That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  general  meeting  of  the 
"  TruBtees,  from  the  report  made  to  Uiem  by  the  Oommitteei 
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"  that  the  present  management  of  the  Institution  is  extremely 
'*  defective  and  radically  bad,  and  that  there  is  a  debt  of  One 
"  Hundred  and  Seventy-Eight  Pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and 
'*  Four  pence  halfpenny  (exclusive  of  the  sum  of  Four  Hun- 
"  dred  and  Seventy  Two  pounds  which  has  been  advanced  at 
"  different  times  by  Mr.  Lyon  which  he  now  very  handsomely 
'•  has  presented  to  the  Trustees)  which  there  are  no  means  of 
"  discharging.  That  it  appears  to  them,  that  the  only  method 
"  of  relieving  the  Charity  from  its  difficulties  will  be  to  dis- 
"  charge,  in  a  proper  manner,  the  Master  and  Servants,  to 
"  bind  out  the  whole  of  the  Children  apprentice  as  soon  as 
"  convenient,  and  that  the  Institution  shall  remain  shut  up 
'*  till  Lady  Day,  1803,  by  which  means  it  is  apprehended  that 
"  the  Debt  will  be  discharged,  and  time  given  for  a  new  set  of 
"  regulations  to  be  adopted,  calculated  to  maintain  a  much 
'*  greater  number  of  Children,  and  to  instruct  them  in  a  better 
"manner,  both  in  the  School,  and  with  respect  to  their 
"  Labour." 

**  That  pursuant  to  the  above  resolutions,  the  Institution 
"  be  closed  on  the  first  day  of  October  next  or  sooner  if  the 
"  Committee  think  fit. 

"  That  the  Thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Com- 
"  mittee  for  their  exertions  in  favour  of  the  Charity ;  since 
'*  the  meeting  in  January  last,  and  that  the  same  Gentlemen 
"  be  requested  to  continue  their  useful  Labours. 

'*  That  Mr.  Howard  be  requested  to  act  as  Treasurer  to  this 
"  Society,  and  that  he  be  also  a  member  of  the  Committee. 

'*  That  the  Rev.  Mr.  Borrowdale  be  added  to  the  said  Com- 
"  mittee. 

"  That  Mr.  Webster  be  allowed  Half  a  year's  salary  from 
*'  this  Time,  that  he  be  subsisted  as  usual  in  the  House,  'till 
"  the  Boys  and  Girls  are  put  out  Apprentice,  or  otherwise 
"  disposed  of,  and  that  afterwards  he  be  allowed  One  Pound, 
*'  fourteen  shillings  a  week  subsistence  Money  till  the  first 
"  day  of  October  next,  and  after  that  be  permitted  to  remain 
"  at  his  own  expense  in  the  house  if  he  think  fit,  to  the  first 
"  day  of  January  next. 

'*  That  the  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees  be  on  Monday  the 
"  third  of  January  next." 

The  house  remained  closed  against  the  reception  of  scholars 
till  the  Ist  of  May,  1804,  when  it  was  opened  as  a  day  school 
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only,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bullock  (father  of 
Mr.  Bullock  of  Sankey  Street),  and  remained  as  such  for  ten 
years.  The  following  extracts  from  the  school  records  bear 
on  these  matters  : — 

"  At  a  meeting  held  January  6th,  1804,  it  was  resolved, — 
"  That  this  house  be  again  opened  on  the  first  day  of  May 
"  next  &  that  twenty  Children  be  admitted. 

"  That  Mr.  Thos.  Bullock  of  Shrewsbury,  who  has  oflPered 
"  himself  as  Master  of  the  School,  be  written  to,  to  coma 
"  over  as  soon  as  convenient. 

**  That  a  plan  of  Instruction  &  Management  of  this  Insti- 
"  tution  in  fixture,  be  prepared  &  laid  before  the  Trustees  at 
"  the  next  meeting  by  the  following  Gentlemen — 
"  J.  A.  Borron,  Esq., 
"  Thos.  Lyon,  Esq., 
"  Bev.  J.  Grant, 
''  who  are  so  good  as  to  undertake  the  same. 
"  That  the  Rev.  Johnson  Grant*  be  added  to  the  Committee. 

"  That  there  be  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  on  Monday  the 
"  28rd  Inst,  at  Parslow's  Coffee  House." 

"  At  a  meeting  held  January  23rd,  1804,  it  was  resolved, — 
"That  Mr.  Thomas  Bullock  be  appointed  Master  of  the 
"  School  with  a  Salary  of  Forty  Pounds  ^  Ann™  ;  but  to  be 
"  increased  to  Fifty  Pounds,  if  at  the  end  of  each  year  his 
"  Conduct  meets  the  approbation  of  the  Trustees. 

"  That  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Bullock  in  his  journey  to  War- 
"  rington  and  back  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer. 

"  That  the  plan  submitted  for  the  future  regulation  of  the 
**  School  by  Thos.  Lyon,  Esq.,  J.  A.  Borron,  Esq.,  &  the 
'*  Bev.  Mr.  Grant  be  laid  before  a  Committee  who  are  re- 
*'  quested  to  examine  the  same  &  make  such  alterations  as 
"  they  may  think  proper." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  on  November  7th,  1 808,  the 

following  resolution  was  agreed  to  : — 

"That  the  Charity  being  now  nearly  out  of  Debt  a  day  be 
"  appointed  for  a  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  to  come  to  a  de- 
"  cision  on  the  future  mode  of  conducting  it,  and  that  in  the 
"  meantime  enquiry  be  made  of  the  expense  of  clothing  and 

•  Vide  Note  B,  Appendis. 
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*'  keeping  the  Boys  and  Girls  in  the  Blue  Schools  of  Lan- 
''  caster,  Manchester,  and  Chester,  and  report  made  to  the 
"  next  Meeting." 

At  a  meeting  early  in  the  next  year  the  following  resolu- 
tions are  recorded : — 

"  That  the  Income  of  the  Charity  School  appears  to  be 
"  360£  per  ann™- 

''  That  the  expenses  of  the  Salary  of  the  Master,  his  house- 
"  hold,  repairs,  and  Sundries  amount  to  194£. 

''That  the  remaining  sum  of  156£  woud  only  maintain 
"  8  or  9  Boys  at  the  utmost. 

"  It  therefore  appears  to  the  Trustees  present  that  it  wou'd 
**  not  be  prudent  to  revert  to  the  old  if  ode  of  taking  Children 
•*  into  the  House  at  this  Time." 

Three  years  later,  viz.,  in  January,  1812,  the  financial 
condition  of  the  charity  wears  a  brighter  aspect^  for  it  is 
recorded, — 

*'  That  the  annual  Landed  Income  of  the  Charity  School 
*'  amounts  to  the  Sum  of  £411  .  5  .  I^. 

"  That  all  the  Debts  of  the  Charity  being  paid  off  there 
"  will  remain  in  hand  a  Sum  of  about  £588. 

"  That  the  Trustees  present  taking  into  their  Consideration 
"  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Funds  of  this  Charity,  beg  leave 
''  to  recommend  to  the  next  general  meeting  to  take  into  their 
'*  consideration  such  modes  of  amending  the  present  state  of 
"  the  School  as  may  be  then  laid  before  them  and  that  they 
**  wou  d  be  kind  enough  in  the  meantime  to  turn  their  atten- 
"  tion  to  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
*'  Education  of  the  Poor,  commonly  called  Dr.  Bell's  plan,  an 
"  explanation  of  which  together  with  a  Copy  of  these  Besolu- 
''  tions  is  ordered  to  be  sent  to  each  Trustee." 

It  was  not,  however,  till  March,  1814,  that  it  was  decided 
to  re-open  the  School  on  the  "  Old  System." 

In  August,  1813,  it  was  resolved, — 

"  That  the  School  be  opened  the  25th  of  March,  1814,  for 
''  the  accommodation  of  8  Boys  &  4  Girls,  to  bed  &  board, 
"  and  to  be  clothed  upon  the  old  System." 

"  That  a  School  be  opened  at  the  same  time  upon  Dr.  Beirs 
**  plan  for  the  instruction  of  Boys  &  Girls  in  the  Town  & 
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**  Neighbourhood  of  Warrington  as  day  Scholars,  subject  to 
"  such  Begnlations  as  may  be  hereafter  determined." 

''That  notice  be  given  to  the  present  Master,  Thomas 
**  Bollocky  to  provide  himself  with  another  situation  &  that 
**  he  do  quit  this  School  on  the  25th  of  March,  1814. 

"  That  Dr.  Blackbume*  be  requested  to  seek  out  at  Man- 
*' cheater  for  a  proper  Master,  understanding  Dr.  Bell's 
"  System,  to  take  the  Superintendence  of  the  education  of 
"the  Children." 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1814,  it  is  recorded, — 

"  That  Mr.  Bobt.  Horrocks  having  been  accepted  as  Master 
"  from  the  first  of  May  next,  at  a  salary  of  £80  ^  annum, 
"  the  Trustees  are  desirous  that  he  do  go  as  soon  as  con- 
"  venient  to  receive  the  necessary  Instruction  on  the  System 
" of  Dr.  Bells  Madras  School,  and  that  Liverpool  appears  to 
"  be  the  most  convenient  and  eligible  place." 

During  my  residence  in  Cumberland  from  1845  to  1847,  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Eev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Southey,  (son  of  the  late  poet- 
laureate).  Dr.  Bell's  biographer,  and  through  him  with  Mr. 
Davies,  Dr.  Bell's  amanuensis,  from  both  of  whom  I  learned 
the  high  •reputation  the  Liverpool  Blue  Coat  Hospitalf  had 
attained  for  proficiency  in  Dr.  Bell's  plan  of  tuition.  Indeed 
for  a  long  series  of  years  it  served  as  a  training  school  for 
teachers  for  Liverpool  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  no  primary 
schoolmaster  during  this  period  would  have  proved  a  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  an  appointment  unless  he  had  been  to 
Liverpool  *'  to  learn  the  system." 

No  changes  of  any  kind  seem  to  have  taken  place  from 

1814  till  February,  .1832,  when  it  was  resolved  that  Mr. 

Nicholson  (the  Law-clerk)  be  instructed  to  apply  for  an  Act 

of  Parliament  for  the  future  regulation  of  the  Charity.    This 

Act  was  obtained,  and  is  entitled — 

"  An  Act  for  empowering  the  Trustees  of  the  Blue  Coat 
"  Charity  School  in  Warrington,  in  the  County  of  Lancaster, 

•  Vid€  Note  B,  Appendix.  f  Vidi  Southey's  Life  of  Dr.  BeU. 
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"  to  make  Sales,  and  to  grant  Building  and  Mining  Leases  of 
"  certain  parts  of  the  Estates  belonging  to  the  said  Charity, 
**  and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned." 

"  A  general  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  held  at  the  School- 
"  house  in  Warrington,  on  Thursday  the  second  day  of  August, 
"  1832,  being  the  fifth  Thursday  next  after  the  passing  of  the 
"  said  Act,  as  directed  by  the  said  Act,"  when  "  the  Trustees 
"  present  proceeded  to  qualify  themselves  to  act  in  the  execu- 
*'  tion  of  the  said  Act  by  taking  and  subscribing  the  Oath  or 
"  Affirmation  in  the  form  and  to  the  effect  prescribed  by  the 
"  said  Act." 

The  Trustees  then  proceeded  to  elect  certain  gentlemen*  to 

be  Trustees  of  the  Charity  in  conjunction  with  those  already 

appointed  by  the  Act,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned   "  to 

"  Friday  the  fourteenth  day  of  September  next  for  the  further 

"  proceedings  under  the  Act."    At  this  meeting  the  "  Old 

"  Trustees  of  the  Charity  "  presented  the  following  report : — 

"  Warrington  Blue  Coat  School, 

"  14th  Sept..  1832. 
'*  The  undersigned,  being  old  Trustees  for  this  Charity,  beg 
"  leave  to  report  to  this  meeting,  that  after  payment  of  all 
''  Expenses  attendant  upon  the  late  Act  of  Parliament  ob- 
"  tained  for  the  management  of  this  Charity  and  otherwise, 
"  there  is  now  a  disposable  fund  in  the  Banker's  hands  and 
'*  invested  in  Exchequer  Bills  amounting  to  the  sum  of  six 
"  thousand  and  sixty-five  pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  ten 
**  pence ;  that  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
"  appears  to  be  due  for  arrears  of  rent ;  and  that  the  present 
"  gross  rental  of  the  real  Estates  belonging  to  the  said  Charity 
"  amounts  to  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds, 
"  twelve  shillings  or  thereabouts. 

"J.   A.   BORRON. 

"Joseph  Lee. 
"Edwd.  Greenall.*' 

It  was  further  resolved— 

"  That  Mr.  Peter  Nicholsont  be  now  appointed  Clerk  to 
*'  the  Trustees  of  this  Charity." 

"  That  Mr.  John  Brandwoodf  be  appointed  the  Treasurer 
"  thereof." 

•  Vide  Note  O,  Appendix.  f  Vide  Note  B,  Appendix. 
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"  That  Mr.  Robert  Horrocks  and  his  wife  be  now  appointed 
"  the  Master  and  Mistress  of  this  School." 

Mr.  Brandwood  the  Treasurer  died  in  the  November 
following,  and  Mr.  William  Stretch  was  appointed  his 
successor. 

For  a  number  of  years  previous  to  this  date  a  ''  Ladies' 
"  School,"  for  the  education  and  training  of  girls,  was  con- 
ducted in  the  building.  At  a  meeting  held  in  November, 
1832,  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  this  accommodation. 

In  the  spring  of  1884  some  additions  were  made  to  the 
school  premises,  consisting  of  a  handsome  chapel  (funds 
being  left  for  the  purpose  by  the  late  John  Watkins,  Esq.,) 
and  a  school-room  known  still  as  the  '*  New  School."  In  the 
chapel  is  a  neat  stained  glass  window,  the  history  of  which 
is  contained  in  the  following  letter  and  resolution  : — 

Warrington,  Jan.  14th,  1846. 

Gentlemen, 

In  yenturing  to  address  you  on  a  subieot  which  for  some 
time  has  occupied  much  of  my  serious  attention,  I  beg  to  apologize  for 
taking  such  a  liberty,  hoping  that  the  consideration  of  it  will  not  be 
displeasing  to  you. 

Through  the  kindness  of  one  of  your  body  my  Son  was  admitted  a 
day  pupu  in  your  noble  and  yaluable  Institution,  and  has  for  upwards 
of  two  years  enjoyed  tbe  benefits  of  the  superior  education  there  com- 
municated under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Forster,  which  [  hesitate  not  to  say 
could  not  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  Schools  he  previously  attended. 

Being  about  to  take  the  boy  from  School  in  a  short  time  to  work  at 
my  own  business,  1  am  most  anxious  to  contribute  some  memorial  of 
my  gratitude,  not  as  an  equivalent  for  my  son's  education,  but  as  a 
small  acknowledgement  of  the  great  boon  conferred.  Strongly  impressed 
with  this  feeling  I  stated  some  time  ago  to  your  Treasurer,  Mr.  Stretch, 
that  I  was  desirous  of  placing  a  stained  Ulass  Window  in  the  Chapel 
connected  with  the  School  similar  to  the  Drawing  herewith  sent  for 
your  Inspection,  he  recommended  that  the  subject  should  be  brought 
before  the  Trustees. 

Should  you  be  graciously  pleased  to  allow  me  tbe  pleasure  of  expres- 
sing my  gratitude  in  this  manner,  I  intend  my  Son  to  execute  the 
greater  part  of  the  Work  under  my  directions,  subject  to  any  improve- 
ments or  alterations  that  you  might  think  proper  to  suggest.  With 
sentiments  of  much  respect  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself.  Gentlemen,  your 
much  obliged  &  obed^  Ser^^ 

Jambs  EDHUNDBOif, 

P.  pro  my  Father  R.  B.  EDMUMnsoN. 
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'^  Ordered — That  the  same  be  inserted  on  the  Minutes,  that 
"  his  offer  to  place  a  painted  window  in  the  Chapel  be 
"  accepted  by  the  Trustees — with  the  expression  of 
''  their  satisfaction  at  this  mode  of  shewing  his 
''gratitude  for  the  benefits  his  Son  heis  received 
"  from  this  Institution." 

There  is  also  a  Marble  Tablet  in  the  Chapel,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  upon  it : — 

OBATSFDL  FOB  THB  BSNEFITS  BBCEIYXD 

FBOK  THIS  INSTITUTION, 

▲MB  BEMSKBEBINO  WITH  OBATITUDB  THB  MOTHKBLT  XIHDME8S 

ETEB  KXPKBTKKCED  AT  HKB  HUfDS, 

▲  KUXBKB  OF  THOSE  WHO  HATX  BBBK  EDUGITBB 

ON  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THIS  CHABTTT 
HATE  BBBCTED  THIS  TABLET  IN  THB  lOUCOBT  OF 

ELIZA  F0R8TER, 

LATE  mSTBBSS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

GRACED  WITH  MANY  TIBTUBS,  A  MIND  WELL  BBFINED, 

AND  AN  AFFECTIONATE  AND  AUABLE  BEABT, 

SHE  WAS  AT  ONCE  A  KIND  FBIEND  AND  A  SINOSBB  CHBDTIAN. 

BNTBU8TED   WITH 

THB  DOmSTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THIS  INSTITUTION 

FOB  A  PEBIOD  OF  THIBTBEN  TBABS, 

SHE  DISPLAYED  ALIKE  ENBBGT  AND  BENIGNm, 

CONSIDEBING  IT  HEB  CHIEF  PLEASURE  TO  CHEBI8H  AND  COKFOBT 

THE  ORPHAN  AND  THE  FATHEBLE8S. 

HEB  LIFE  BEING  MEEKNESS,  HER  DEATH  WAS  PEACE, 

AMD    HEB    PASSING    SPIRIT,    SUSTAINED    BT    GRACE    DITINE, 

GENTLY  FLED  TO  GOD  HEB  SATIOUB 

ON  THUBSDAY  THE  4tH  DAY  OF  MAY,   1848. 

"  The  Memoiy  of  the  Jost  is  Blessed."— Pnw.  X  chap.,  7  yer. 

Mr.  Horrocks  successfally  conducted  the  school  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1835,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forster, 
of  Liverpool,  were  appointed  master  and  mistress.  I  have 
been  told  by  pupils  who  were  resident  in  the  Liverpool  Blue 
Goat  Hospital  at  the  time,  that  they  well  remembered  Mr. 
Forster  as  a  student  "  learning  the  System."  A  former  pupil 
wrote  a  most  interesting  account  of  this  gentleman  some 
years  ago  in  the  Educational  Ouardian,*  under  the  title, — 
"  My  old  Schoolmaster  and  his  System  of  Education," 

•  Vol.  I,  pp.  164, 191, 
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Mr.  FoTster  died  in  1852,  when  the  following  resolution  was 

entered  upon  the  minutes  of  proceedings : — 

''That  the  Trustees  at  this  their  first  meeting  after  the 
"  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Forster,  Master  of  the  School,  desire 
"  to  express  their  unfeigned  regret  for  his  loss,  and  hereby 
**  record  their  sense  of  the  great  benefit  derived  by  the  Estab- 
''  lishment  from  his  able  superintendence." 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Forster,  the  compiler  of  this  paper 
was  appointed  his  successor,  and  still  continues  in  that 
position. 

In  1855  a  valuable  adjunct  to  this  Institution  was  founded 
by  the  old  scholars,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  master.  It  is 
called,  like  its  parent  in  Liverpool,  "The  Blue  Coat  Brotherly 
'*  Society.*'  Its  main  objects  are  to  visit,  advise,  and  assist 
boys  and  girls  when  they  leave  school  to  enter  into  the 
great  battle  of  life.  Such  a  society,  founded  as  it  is  on  the 
principles  of  brotherly  love  and  Christian  Charity,  must  and 
will  prosper.  The  annual  reunions,  held  at  Christmas  in  each 
year,  have  at  all  times  been  of  an  interesting  and  enthusiastic 
character. 

Mr.  Bichardson,  whom  I  have  before  quoted,  thus  refers  to 

the  inaugural  meeting : — 

"  When  the  Blue  Coat  Brotherly  Society  was  commenced, 
"  about  a  year  ago,  I  was  present,  and  was  asked  to  propose 
*'  the  first  resolution.  I  cannot  express  with  what  pleasure, 
"  almost  reaching  youthful  delight,  I  again  sat  down  upon  the 
"  same  forms  as  were  used  in  my  childhood,  and  saw  the  same 
"  desks  and  chairs  and  tables,  as  I  had  known  many  many 
"  years  ago.  But  how  few  of  my  early  school-fellows  now 
"  live  !  certainly  none  in  our  native  town.  To  the  watchful 
'*  care  which  was  held  over  my  early  years  in  this  Institution 
"  I  have  always  gratefully  attributed  my  length  of  days  and 
"  my  comparative  prosperity.  May  it  never  cease  to  prosper, 
"  and  may  others  long  survive  to  bear  such  witness  as  my 
"own!" 

In  1858  Mr.  Skirrow,  one  of  the  Inspectors  appointed  by 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  paid  an  official  visit  to  Warrington 
I  2 
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for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  circumstances  and 
management  of  the  various  charities  of  the  town.  After  an 
enquiry,  -which  occupied  two  days,  he  pronounced  the  Blue 
Coat  School  to  be  "  one  of  the  best  he  had  ever  seen." 
During  the  enquiry  the  Inspector  pointed  out  that  the  day 
school  was  not  contemplated  by  the  founders  nor  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  that  if  continued  it  must  be  conducted  by 
separate  teachers.  Undeir  these  circumstances  the  Trustees 
discontinued  the  day  school,  and  the  Institution  is  now  entirely 
confined  to  the  maintenance,  education,  and  training  of  the 
children  elected  on  the  Charity. 

The  "  Blues  "  have  ever  been  taught,  besides  the  highest 
aims  of  true  education,  the  value  of  generous  emulation,  and 
to  prize  high  sentiments  and  gallant  actions ;  always  reared 
and  disciplined  to  support  and  advance  the  English  name 
and  character  in  whatever  condition  of  life  Providence  might 
place  their  lot.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  should 
regard  their  Alma  Mater  as  the  pride  of  Warrington,  and 
feel  bound  that  their  reputation  in  after  life  should  be  such 
as  to  render  them  a  credit  to  their  old  School. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  Origin  and  History  of 
the  "Warrington  Blue  Coat  School.  The  Trustees  from  the 
first  have  been  generous  men  and  able  administrators.  By 
their  munificence  and  fostering  care  Mr.  Allen  s  legacy  of  £180 
was  metamorphosed  in  the  course  of  a  century  into  revenue 
of  a  similar  amount.  To  be  found  in  1841  increased  to  j£450. 
Seventeen  years  afterwards  it  was  ofiGioially  reported  to  the 
Charity  Inspector  to  have  doubled  itself  by  the  ftirther 
investments  of  the  Trustees,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
annual  income  may  be  stated  as  jG  1,400.^  A  small  beginnings 
and  a  truly  great  result ! 

*  This  amount  includes  XSOO  a  year  ooal  rent,  whicli  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
is  required  to  be  fbnded,  unless  invested  in  land  under  the  direction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 
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APPENDIX. 


NOTB    A. 


A  pellicular  Aceompt  of  all  Such  persons  who  hath  given  any  moneys  towards 
the  raising  of  a  Stock  (for  Binding  and  putting  forth  poore  children  Apprentices 
in  the  towne  of  Wanington. 

Impr.  lbs.  s.  d. 
1677.— John  Allen  Borae  in  Warrington  and  dyed  in  St.  Margaret's, 

Westminster,  liondon,  being  the  founder  of  this  stock  ..180  00  00 

1677.— Joshua  Abraham,*  Att  the  death  of  his  Daughter  Mary  . .  002  00  00 

1677.— Matthew  Page,*  At  the  death  of  his  wife  £llin 001  10  00 

1677.— Handle  Barnes,  At  the  death  of  Anne  his  wife 002  00  00 

1677.— Joseph  Dutton,  At  the  death  of  Nathaniell  his  Sonne  ....  001  10  00 

1677.— Hamblet  Yate,  At  the  death  of  Elizabeth  his  Daughter    . .  001  10  00 

1677.— Thomas  Mather,  At  the  death  of  Ralph  his  Brother  .....  Ond  00  00 

1677.— Elizabeth  Bulling,  At  her  Death 005  00  00 

1678.— Joseph  Dutton,  At  the  Death  of  Mary  his  Daughter 001  10  00 

1680.— Thomas  Cason,*  In  his  life  time  gave    010  00  00 

1680. — George  Darbishire,  In  his  life  time  gave     010  00  00 

1680.— John  Naylor,  In  his  life  time  gave 010  00  00 

1680. — John  Barnes,  At  the  Deaih  of  Edward  his  Sonne OO,")  00  CO 

16^0.  —Joshua  Abraham,  At  his  Death  bequeathed    04  00  00 

1680. — George  Darbishire,  At  the  Death  of  Anne  his  Daughter  ..02  00  00 

1680.— Mary  Dunbavand,  At  her  Death 002  00  00 

1681. — Susanna  Patten,  At  her  Death 020  00  00 

1681.— Nathan  Donbavand,  Esq.,  At  his  Death 010  00  00 

1681— John  Chorley,  At  the  Death  of  his  Daughter  Anne 001  00  00 

1682.— John  Earle,  At  the  Death  of  Kathrine  bis  Daughter 002  00  00 

1683.— Hamblet  Yate,  At  the  Death  of  Addam  his  Sonne 002  00  00 

1682.— Thomas  Harrops,  At  the  Death  of  Ellin  his  wife 001  00  00 

1683.— Henry  Blackledge,  At  his  Death  gave 010  10  00 

1693.— SamneU  Yates,  At  his  Death   005  00  00 

1684.— Walter  Barron,  At  his  Death  gave 005  00  00 

The  remainder  of  an  old  stoeke  is 013  10  00 

1684.— Robert  Birley,  In  his  life  time  gave 010  00  00 

1685.— John  Golbome,  At  the  death  of  Elizabeth  his  wife 005  00  00 

1685.— DorithyTatet,  At  her  Death    005  00  00 

1685.— Peeres  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Bruch,  at  his  Death 100  00  00 

1685.— Biehard  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Lime,  at  bis  Death  gave   020  00  00 

1687.— EUzabeth  Morris,  At  her  Death 005  00  00 

1687.— Robert  Hack,  At  his  Death  gave 005  00  00 

Arthur  Borron,  At  his  Death  gave  2  Tenements  in  Bedford  f 
in  Lease  for  2  lives  and  the  inheritance  of  them  for  ever. 

*  There  is  a  local  token  of  his  in  the  Warrington  Museum, 
f  Galled  "  Westteigh  lands  "  elsewhere. 
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Non  B. 

John  Earle  wts  an  opolent "  Manlster  "  in  Warrington,  and  a  direct  ancestor 
of  the  present  Sir  Hardman  Earle,  Bart  His  son.  Alderman  Earle,  as  Major  of 
Liverpool,  took  an  active  interest  in  founding  the  Bine  Coat  Hospital  in  that 
town.     (  ride  Mr.  Hughes'  Papers  in  T^ransactUnu,  toIs.  xi  and  ii  and  It,  N.  S.) 

The  Patten  family  have  taken  a  warm  and  active  interest  in  the  management 
of  the  Charity  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The  following  members  of  this 
family  have  been  Trustees : — 

I.  William  Patten,  of  Patten  Lane,  was  appointed  a  Trustee  in  1681,  and  was 

Treasurer  from  1692  to  1701. 

II.  Thomas  Patten,  of  Bank,  was  appointed  a  Trustee  in  1701.    Baines,  in 

his  History  of  Liverpool,  refers  to  this  gentleman  in  the  following 
extract : — 

The  Mersey  was  not  naturally  navigable  for  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  above 
LiTerpool.  The  conseqaenoe  of  this  was,  that  voods  sent  to  Manoheeter.  or  other  places 
in  the  interior,  had  to  be  forwarded  either  on  the  backs  of  horses  in  small  parcels,  or  by 
alow  waggons  or  carts,  in  either  case  at  a  great  cost.  The  first  Improvement  in  the 
Mersey  was  effected  by  Mr.  Thomas  Patten,  of  Bank  Sail.  Warrington,  aboat  the  year 
16M,  by  which  the  river  was  made  navigable  from  Raneom  to  Warrington.  (See  Norrit 
Paper*.  3R.)  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  Arom  Mr.  Patten,  will  shew  how  goods  were 
sent  forward  into  the  interior  from  Warrington,  in  the  year  1701.  He  says,  **  I  have 
received  an  answer  from  Mr.  John  Hall,  of  Stockport,  relating  to  the  carriage  of  tobaooo 
that  way  to  Hall,  which  he  sa^s  is  not  to  be  done  in  the  hogshead,  or  by  cart  or  waggon, 
bat  in  packs  by  horses,  and  altboagh  this  seems  no  good  method,  yet  in  regard  of  the 
alow  conveyance  hitherto  I  am  resolved  to  make  a  trial  of  it,  and  would  have  forthwith 
twenty  or  thirty  hogsheads  sent  trom  Bank-kay  to  Stockport  by  cart,  where  he  ia  to  break 
them  into  three  or  loar  parcels,  and  after  patting  them  in  canvas,  to  load  three  parcels 
upon  a  horse,  and  the  distance  thence  to  l)oncaster  (whence  they  pass  to  Hull  by  water) 
being  only  thirty-six  miles,  I  presume  we  may,  by  employing  a  greiat  many  hotsea,  make 
a  good  riddance." 

III.  Robert  Patten  was  appointed  a  Trustee  m  1788. 

IV.  Thomas  Patten,  Junior,  son  of  No.  II,  was  appointed  a  Trustee  in  1764. 
He  served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  Lancashire  in  the  year  1778,  and 
of  Cheshire  in  1775. 

y.  Robert  Patten,  Junior,  son  of  No.  Ill,  was  a  Trustee  in  1764. 

VI.  Reverend  Hr,  Patten,  was  a  Trustee  in  1783.  He  was  a  friend  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  resided  some  years  in  Warrington.  In  a  letter  fit>m  the  latter 
to  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Clitheroe,  prefixed  to  the  tatter's  Arefutologieal 
Dictionary,  and  dated  Dec.  Slst,  1782,  he  writes  as  follows :  **  As  I 
'*  suppose  myself  to  owe  part  of  your  kindness  to  my  excellent  friend 
"  Dr.  Patten,  he  has  likewise  a  just  claim  to  my  acknowledgments,  whieh 
"  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  transmit.**  Dr.  Patten  also  held  the  Rectory  of 
Childrey  in  Berkshire,  where  he  inscribed  the  names  of  the  Rectors  of 
Warrington  on  one  of  the  windows.  He  died  in  1790,  and  was  buried 
at  Warrington  in  the  Patten  Chapel.* 

VII.  Peter  Patten,  afterwards  Peter  Patten  Bold,  was  appointed  a  Trastee  in 
1788.  He  was  M.P.  for  Lancaster,  and  afterwards  for  Malmesbury.  He 
was  son  of  No.  IV,  and  took  the  name  of  Bold  from  having  inherited  the 
estates  of  that  **  great,  ancient,  and  respectable  family." 

Vni.  Thomas  Patten  Wilson,  M.P.,  was  appointed  a  Trustee  in  1601.  He 
took  the  name  of  Wilson  from  having  inherited  the  estates  of  his  relative 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Wilson,  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  son  of  "good 
"  Bishop  Wilson." 

IX.  The  Right  Honourable  John  \^Ison-Patton,  M.P.  for  North  Lancashire, 
son  of  the  above,  was  appointed  a  Trustee  in  1882,  and  is  at  present  one 
of  the  warmest  and  best  friends  of  the  Charity. 

•  Dr.  Eendriok's  Wanimftom  ITorthiee,  with  MS.  addittons. 
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The  Blackbnrne  iamily  haye  giTen  substantial  support  to  the  charity  for  more 
than  one  handred  and  sixty  years.  The  following  members  of  this  fiimily  have 
been  Trustees : — 

I.  Jonathan  Blaokbnme,  of  Orford,  was  appointed  a  Trustee  in  1709.    He 

served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  in  1715. 

II.  John  Blackbome,*  of  Orford,  son  of  No.  I,  was  appointed  a  Trustee  in 

1720.  He  was  High  Sheriff  for  the  county  in  1743.  Mr.  Beamont  has 
had  the  following  inscription  placed  on  the  pedestal  of  an  obelisk  which 
stands  at  the  end  of  Orford  avenue  : — 

IK  BOXOUB 
OF 

JOHN  BLAGEBUBNE,  ESQOIBE, 

WHO  DXBD  AT  ORVOBD  HALL, 

SOth  Drc,  1786, 

AoBD  93. 

A  BRNBFACTOB  OF  OBFOBD,  A  GBKAT  BOTANIST, 

AND  A  CBBISTlAir  OBNTLBMAN, 

WHO  LOOKED  THBOUOH  KATDBB  UP  TO  NATUBB'S  GOD. 

ni.  Thomas  Blackbume,  son  of  No.  II,  was  appointed  a  Trustee  in  1764. 
He  was  High  Sheriff  in  1763. 

lY.  John  Blaokbume,  of  Orford  and  Hale,  son  of  No.  Ill,  was  appointed  a 
Trustee  in  1783.  He  was  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  the  county  of  Lancaster 
thirty-three  years,  and  served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  in  the  year  1781. 

y.  Thomas  Blackbume,  D.D.,  of  Thelwall,  son  of  No.  Ill  and  brother  of 
No.  IV,  was  appointed  a  Trustee  in  1783.  Dr.  Blackbume  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Bichard  Brooke,  of  Norton.  In  1800  he  was 
made  Warden  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  Manchester,  which  he  held  to 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1828.  The  following  character  of  him  appeared 
in  Wheelef't  Chronicle  at  the  time  : — "  He  was  a  gentleman  of  obliging 
*'  manners,  and  of  ready  access  to  all  persons.  He  had  a  very  impressive 
"  manner  of  reading  the  prayers,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  a  most  power- 
"  fnl  voice.  His  discourses  from  the  pulpit  were  universally  allowed  to 
"be  excellent,  both  for  the  soundness  of  their  doctrine  and  the  true 
'*  Christian  morality  they  inculcated.  He  was  in  the  67th  year  of  his 
*'  age,  and  he  died  not  less  respected  than  lamented."f 

YI.  Isaac  Blaekbume,  son  of  No.  Ill  and  brother  to  lY  and  V,  was  appointed 
a  Trustee  in  1801. 

VII.  John  Ireland  Blackbume,  son  of  No.  IV,  and  bom  at  Orford  Hall,  was 
appointed  a  Trastee  in  183*2.  He  represented  Warrington  in  Parliament 
from  1837  to  1847,  and  is  at  present  one  of  the  two  senior  Trastees. 

VIII.  John  Ireland  Blackbume,  junior,  son  of  the  above,  was  appointed  a 
Trastee  in  1850,  and  is  one  of  the  present  Board. 

Thomas  Heywood,  a  Trastee  in  1681,  was  a  solicitor  in  Warrington.  His 
son  Thomas  was  Curate  of  Sankey  Chapel  and  Master  of  the  Warrington 
Grammar  School. 

The  Bectors  of  Warrington  have  been  Trastees  for  the  past  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.    The  following  names  occur  in  the  School  records  :^ 

I.  Bev.  Thomas  Egerton  {  was  a  Trastee  in  1721. 

*  Vide  Memoir  of  him  in  the  GnUUmatCt  Magatine  for  1789. 

•f  Dr.  Kendrtck's  Warrington  WorthUa,  with  MS.  addittons. 

t  Bev.  Samuel  Shaw,  Mr.  Egerton's  predecessor,  left  a  legacy  of  £10  to  the  Charity. 
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II.  Be?.  John  Haddon  was  a  Trustee  in  1788. 

III,  Ber.  Edward  Owen  was  appointed  a  Tnutee  in  1788.  He  was  for  forty 
years  Bectur  of  Warrington,  and  for  fifty  years  Head-master  of  the 
Grammar  School.  He  was  the  author  of  "a  Latin  Qrammar  and 
*<  Vocabalary ;"  **  Translations  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  Penina,  and 
"  Statias,"  and  several  printed  Sermons,  and  amongst  them  a  volume 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  his  predecessor — "  Farrington*s*  SenDons," 
bat  which  it  is  understood  that  he  wrote.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  in  bis 
"  Personal  Memoirs,"  says — "  For  propriety,  perspicuity,  and  elegance  of 
"  expression,  Mr.  Owen  had  not  many  equals,  at  a  time  when  good 
"  writing  is  become  so  general."    He  died  at  Warrington  in  April,  1807.f 

ly.  The  Hon.  and  Bight  Bev.  Horaee  Powys,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  was  appointed  a  Trustee  in  1882,  as  Bector  of  Warrington  for  the 
time  being. 

y.  The  Bev.  W.  Qnekett  was  appointed  a  Tmstee  in  1864,  as  Bector  of  Wtf- 

rington  for  the  time  being. 

The  following  Ministers  of  Trinity  Chapel  have  been  Trustees  of  the 
Charity  :— 

I.  Bev.  John  Worsley  was  appointed  a  Trustee  in  ]  730.  He  married  Miss 
Dorcas  Patten. 

II.  Bev.  James  Sugden  was  appointed  a  Tmstee  in  1788. 

III.  The  Bev.  James  Stones  was  appointed  a  Trustee  in  1783. 
lY.  Bev.  Thomas  Borrowdale  was  appointed  a  Trustee  in  1801. 

John  Watkins  was  appointed  a  Trustee  in  1764.  "  Honest  John  Watkins,"  as 
he  was  usually  styled,  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  business  of  smelting 
copper  from  ifae  ore  at  Bank  Quay,  Warrington.  The  Chapel  attached  to  the 
School  was  built  out  of  funds  bequeathed  by  him.  He  also,  by  deed,  during  his 
life- time,  conveyed  the  reversion  of  an  estate  at  Sankey,  which  now  yields  £200 
per  annum  to  the  funds  of  the  Chaiity.  Besides  this  he  made  the  Trustees  the 
residuary  legatees  under  his  will. 

There  is  a  very  agreeable  full-length  portrait  of  Mr.  Watkins,  as  a  young  man, 
in  the  entrance-hall  of  the  Blue  School,  presented  in  1847  to  the  Institution  by 
Mrs.  Stnith,  of  Swansea,  who  was  a  connection  of  Mr.  Watkins.  The  following 
inscription  is  upon  it  :— 

JOHN  WATKINS,  ESQ., 
BoBN  A.D.  1740.      Died  A.D.  1881. 

HI  WAS  TUB  8BNX0R  TRnSTBB  OV  THIS  IH8T1TUTI01I 

AT  TBB  TIME   OF   HIS  DBATH, 

AND  A  MOST  MnMIFICBNT  BBMBVACTOB  TO  IT. 

Biohard  Waterson.  There  is  this  epitaph  on  this  gentleman  in  the  Warrington 
Parish  Churchyard : — 

"  November  y  3rd,  1734,  was  interred  Richard  Waterson,  aged  50,  who  gave  the  interest 
'*  of  fifteen  poonde  for  a  sermon  at  Trinity  Chapel,  on  the  9th  April  yearly/'— This  pereon, 
it  is  said,  founded  a  charity  eohool  for  26  boys  (not  the  Blue  School),  in  Warrington,  with 
money  which  he  had  prooared  by  ahowinff  a  dancing  horse  to  the  people  in  various  parts 
of  the  oonntry.  This  kind  of  show,  which  Shakapeare  had  mentioned  a  little  earlier  in 
Low^i  Labour  LoH,  where  Moth  tells  Armado  that  the  dancing  horse  woald  teach  hhn 
how  to  study  three  years  in  two  words,  seems  to  have  been  in  £whion  in  that  day.  for 
Newoome  in  his  antobiography  (i.,  82),  under  February  S,  18S8,  says—*'  There  was  a  horse 
*<  in  the  town  of  Manchester  which  was  taught  to  do  strange  thinos  for  such  a  creatoie 
**  to  do ;"  and  Banks,  the  exhibitor  of  the  learned  horse,  is  ngared  in  Fairholt's  Costorae 
in  England,  fo.  260.  He  and  his  horse  were  taken  up  and  bnmt  in  Italy  as  soreerera, 
about  the  year  1609.  Banks's  wonderful  horse  is  alluded  to  In  Notn  and  Qnfrief, 
Jaly  4, 1637,  p.  10.— £oea<  N<fteB  attd  Queri€»^  in  WarrtHgton  Omarditm, 

*  Mr.  Farrlngton  was  appointed  Bector  of  Warrington  in  1707.  and  died  the  same  year, 
•f  Dr.  Kendrick's  Warrington  Worthiei,  with  MS.  additions. 
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Tilt  Lyon  fiunily  haTe  been  wannly  attached  to  the  Institntioii  for  more  than  one 
handled  and  thirty  yean.  The  following  members  of  this  iSumly  haye  been 
Tmetees : — 

L  Matthew  Lyon  waa  a  Trostee  in  1788,  and  continned  to  be  one  till  the  time 
of  hia  death  in  1783. 

n.  Thomas  Lyon,  brother  of  No.  I,  was  appointed  a  Trostee  in  1788. 

III.  Matthew  Lyon,  junior,  was  a  Trustee  in  1764. 

IV.  John  Lyon,  junior,  was  appointed  a  Tnistee  In  1704. 

y.  Thomas  Lyon,  eldest  son  of  No.  I,  was  appointed  a  Trustee  in  1788.  He 
was  a  magistrate  for  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Lancaster  and  Lient- 
Colonel  of  the  Warrington  Volunteers.  He  was  for  above  thirty  years  an 
active  Trustee,  and  filled  the  office  of  Treasurer.  While  in  that  position 
he  presented  to  the  charity  the  sum  of  £622,    He  died  in  1818. 

VI.  Thomas  Lyon,  nephew  of  No.  V,  was  appointed  a  Trustee  in  1882.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Bev.  James  Lyon,  who  was  Rector  of  Prestwich  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years.  His  mother  was  a  Miss  fiadcliffe,  a  descendant 
of  the  Badcliffes  of  Ordsal  and  Radcliffe  Tower  in  Lancashire.  He  was 
educated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Donne  of  Oswestry.  Soon  after  leaving  school 
he  came  to  Warrington,  to  reside  with  his  uncle,  who  adopted  him  as  the 
sole  heir  to  his  large  property  and  estates.  He  held  the  commission  of 
Colonel  in  the  Warrington  volunteers,  and  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
the  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  He  died  in  the  year  1K59. 
Mr.  Lyon's  son,  Thomas  Henry,  who  served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of 
Cheshire  for  the  year  1866-67,' is  a  member  of  the  present  board. 

The  following  Rectors  of  Winwick  have  been  Trustees  :— 

I.  Bev.  Geoffrey  Hornby  was  appointed  a  Trustee  in  1788. 

Mr.  Hornby  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Winwick  by  Edward,  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby, 
on  7th  Jane,  1781,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Stanley.  Mr.  Hornby  has  a  nionunientaf 
tablet  against  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  Wiowick  Charcb.  He  died  in  1813. 
In  early  life  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  royal  navy,  and  his  carate,  the  Itev.  Qilea 
Chippendall,  who  lost  an  arm  in  the  serrice,  is  said  to  have  served  with  him  on  board 
the  same  ship.  He  married  the  Honoarable  Lnoy  Stanley,  the  sister  of  his  noble  patron, 
and  had  by  her  a  familv  of  seven  sons  and  six  daaghters,  all  of  whom  lived  to  be  men  and 
women,  and  to  fill  useful  and  important  stations— (1)  Edmund,  the  eldest  son,  settled  at 
Dalton.  and  served  the  office  of  nigh  Sheriff  of  Lancashire :  (S)  James  John  succeeded 
him  as  Rector  of  Winwick  ;  f3)  Phipps,  who  entered  the  navy  and  obtained  distinotion  in 
the  battle  of  Lissa,  was  knignted,  and  became  an  admiral  and  one  of  the  Iiords  of  the 
Admiralty;  (4)  Oeoflyey,  who  became  Rector  of  Bury ;  (5)  Charles,  who  was  a  captain  In 
the  Onards ;  (6)  Edward  Thomas  Stanley  took  holy  orders,  and  beoame  a  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  and  was  author  of  the  beautiful  poem  of  "  Childhood ; "  (7)  George,  who 
took  orders  and  became  a  Fellow  of  Brasenose  Colleffe,  Oxford,  and  is  still  living  at 
Naples ;  (8)  a  daughter,  who  married  her  cousin,  Edward,  13th  Earl  of  Derby ;  (9)  another 
daughter,  who  married  the  Bev.  Mr.  Champneya ;  (10)  Oeorgiana.  who,  after  a  long  life 
spent  In  works  of  piety  and  active  benevolence,  med  unmarried,  and  was  buried  at 
winwick ;  (1 1)  Henrietta,  who  died  at  Winwick.  also  unmarried ;  (18)  Franees,  who  is  still 
living ;  (13)  Louisa,  who  is  the  authoress  of  Bible  Stories,  Universal  Reform,  The  Full 
Loom,  The  Empty  Loom,  and  many  other  works  which  will  make  her  name  remembered, 
and  who  is,  happily,  still  living  at  Winwick.— Xocal  NoUt  and  Queriei,  in  Warrin§Um 
Owmrdiaim, 

II.  Ber.  James  John  Hornby,  son  of  the  above,  was  appointed  a  Trustee  in 

1885. 

III.  Bev.  Canon  Hopwood  was  appointed  a  Trostee  in  1856|  and  is  at  present 
m  member  of  the  Board. 

Ber.  Johnson  Grant  was  appointed  a  Trustee  in  1801.  He  was  a  learned 
divine  and  an  eloquent  preacher,  who  was  first  curate  of  the  parish  church  of 
Warrington,  and  aiterwards  incumbent  of  St  James',  Latehford.  He  was  an 
active  and  early  promoter  of  Snnday  schools,  and  the  author  of  various  works, 
particularly,  A  Sitiory  of  the  Church.    He  died  at  Kentish  Town,  near  London, 
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of  whieb  pUtce  be  ma  minister,  about  tbe  year  1847.    At  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  many  years  previously,  he  was  rector  of  Binbrook  in  Lincolnshire.* 

Dr.  Enfield  was  bom  at  Sadbnry  in  Snffolk,  in  I74i.  In  1763,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Seddon,  he  became  a  tntor  in  the  Warrington  Academy,  and  minister  of 
the  Unitarian  congregation.  He  was  anthor  of  the  well-known  Speaker,  which 
l>eaT8  his  name,  the  Hislory  of  Liverpool^  and  some  volumes  of  Sermons. 

Bichard  Gwyllym  was  appointed  a  Trustee  in  1801.    He  served  the  office 
of  High  Sheriff  in  1796.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  on  his 
Mortuary  Tablet  in  the  Warrington  Parish  Church : — 
This  Moniimant 
is  erected  by  the  Friends  of  the  late 

BlOBARD  OWTLLTK,  OF  BSWSBT,  EsQUIBB, 

at  once  to  commemorate  the  valae  of  his  chaiucter, 

sod  to  reomd  their  deep  sense  of  the  loes, 

which,  in  common  with  his  fiunily, 

and  with  the  Pablick, 

they  have  sastained  by  his  Death. 

He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Owyllym,  of  LsngstoD, 

in  the  County  of  Hereford,  Esquire. 

And  of  Elizabbth,  bis  wife,  daoghter  of  Biohard  Aldersey, 

of  Liverpool.  Esquire. 

In  that  awfhl  season  of  DUnoolty  and  Danger 

when  England  was  threatened  by  foes, 

both  foreign  and  domestie, 

with  active  and  filial  fidelity. 

he  served  her  both  by  his  Head  and  Hand, 

ably  filling  a  distinguished  place 

in  the  civil  and  military  commiasions  of  his  native  country. 

As  a  Magistrate  diligent  and  inflexible, 

the  firmness  of  his  character  was  tempered  by  Hnmsnity, 

snd  his  Affections  regulated  by  Jnstioe. 

As  a  private  man 

he  was  generous,  fTank,  and  benevolent, 

abounding  in  all  the  charities  of  social  life, 

and  united  wiUi  those  who  were  nearest  to  his  heart 

by  every  endearment  of  Tenderness  and  Love. 

In  religions  Profession, 

as  he  was  steadfast  in  the  faith, 

so  he  reverenced  the  Forms  and  EstabUshment 

of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  PoliUoal  Principle, 

he  upheld  the  Constitutional  Prerogatives 

of  the  British  Crown. 

On  these  settled  Convictions  he  formed  his  Ufe ; 

by  the  zralous  maintenance  of  his  Country's  Laws 

and  practical  exercise  of  her  Religion, 

exhibiting  the  consistent  character 

of  an  English  Gentleman. 

His  perishable  remains 

are  interred  in  the  Burial  Ground  of  the  British  Factory 

at  Leghorn, 

the  nearest  Protsstant  Cemetery  to  the  Baths  of  Lucca, 

whither  he  had  been  drawn 

by  the  calls  of  domestic  affecUon, 

and  where  he  died  after  a  short  illness, 

July  xvili.  Anno  Domini  tndoocxviii, 

in  tne  li  year  of  his  age. 

His  spirit  is  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Just ; 

His  Memory  and  his  Example  are  with  us. 

Mr.  Nicholson  died  in  the  year  1B51,  having  practised  the  profession  of  the 
law  in  his  native  town,  with  eminent  ability  and  success,  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  and  during  nearly  the  whole  of  which  time  he  had  acted  as  legal 
adviser  of  this  Charity.  In  this  position  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mr. 
James  Nicholson,  the  present  Law  Clerk  to  the  Trustees,  and  one  of  the 
best  friends  of  the  Institution. 

*  Dr.  Kendrick's  fFarrmgton  WorthieB,  with  MS.  additions. 
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John  Brandwood  was  Postmaster  of  Warrington  and  nnole  to  Miss  Flinn 
(now  Mrs.  Farmer),  a  lady  to  whom  the  charitable  institations  of  Warrington 
for  many  yeart  were  yery  greatly  indebted. 

John  Webster,  son  of  the  first  Master,  was  appointed  Organist  of  the  School 
Chapel,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  which  position  he  filled  at  intervals  for  the  long 
period  of  sixty  years.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  Town 
Coonoil,  Viee-Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  a  Manager  of  the  Savings' 
Bank,  Dispensary,  Church  Institute  and  National  School.  Mr.  S.  M.  Webster, 
of  Bridge  Street,  is  his  only  surviving  son. 

NoTi  C. 

The  scholars  of  the  free  school  at  Bromfield  in  Comberland  assumed  a  right 
from  old  use  and  wont  to  bar  out  the  nuuier,  and  keep  him  oat  for  three  days. 
Daring  the  period  of  this  expulsion,  the  doors  were  strongly  barricaded  within, 
and  the  boys  who  defended  it  like  a  besieged  city  were  armed  in  general  with 
guns  made  of  the  hoUow  twigs  of  the  elder  or  bore  tree.  The  master  meanwhile 
made  various  efforts  by  force  and  stratagem  to  regain  his  lost  authority.  If  he 
succeeded,  heavy  tasks  were  imposed,  and  the  business  of  the  school  was 
resumed  and  sabmitted  to;  but  it  more  commonly  happened  that  all  his  efforts 
were  unavailing.  In  this  case,  after  three  days'  siege,  terms  of  capitulation  were 
proposed  by  the  master,  and  accepted  by  the  boys.  The  terms  always  included 
permission  to  e^joy  a  fhll  allowance  of  Shrovetide  sports. — HutchimofCt  Hittofy 
of  Cumberland. 

NOTi  D. 

In  days  not  very  long  gone  by,  the  inhuman  sport  of  throwing  at  cocks  was 
practised  at  Shrovetide ;  and  nowhere  was  it  more  certain  to  be  seen  than  at  the 
Grammar  Schools.  The  poor  animal  was  tied  to  a  stake  by  a  short  cord,  and 
the  unthinking  men  and  boys  who  were  to  throw  at  it  took  their  station  at  the 
distance  of  about  twenty  yurds.  Where  the  cock  belonged  to  some  one  disposed 
to  make  a  matter  of  business,  twopence  was  paid  for  three  '*  shies  "  at  it — the 
missile  used  being  a  broomstick.  The  sport  was  continued  till  the  poor  creature 
was  killed  outright  by  the  blows.  Such  tumult  and  outrage  attended  this  inhu- 
man sport  a  century  ago,  that,  according  to  a  writer  in  the  Oentleman's  Magazine^ 
it  was  sometimes  dangerous  to  be  near  the  place  where  it  was  being  practiMd. — 
The  Book  of  Day$. 

In  the  Middle  School  at  Manchester  the  master  provided  the  cocks,  for  which 
he  was  liberally  paid,  and  which  were  to  be  buried  up  to  their  necks  to  be  "  shied  ** 
at  by  the  boys  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  at  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  as  at  Wyke, 
near  Ashford. — Mr.  B.  W.  Blencowe,  in  the  Suttex  Archaeological  Collections, 
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NOTB    F. 

Annual  SubBcriptions  in  1791    ^£148  10    0 

"  Neat  proceeds  arising  from  a  Oratorio"  in  1791    ^05  11  10 

Ghnroh  Collections  in  1789 — 

OldChorch iJ19     1  10) 

TrinityChapel i?12  13  d\£U  10    2 

St.  James*  Chapel igld  15  7  J 

Profit  by  Weaying  in  1796   ^4  18    0 

July  i,  1791. 

Music. 

For  the  Benefit  of  the 

Charity  School 

In  Warrington. 

On  Thursday,  the  4th  day  of  August  next, 

In  the  Parish  Church, 

Will  be  Performed  the 

Oratorio' 

Of  Judas  Maccabeus, 

Under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  Meredith. 

Vocal  Per/ortnen.  Intirumental  Performers. 

Mrs.  Shepley,  The  principal  Violin  by 

Mrs.  SutcUffe,  Mr.  Wilton,  from  Liyerpool, 

Mr.  Hatton,  Mr.  Atherton, 

Mr.  Holden,  Messrs.  Entwisle, 

Mr.  Heywood,  Mr.  Blennerhassett 

Messrs.  Crimes,  Mr.  Crawthome, 

Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Beed, 

Mr.  Dignum,  firom  the  Mr.  Humphreys, 

Theatre,  Liyerpool.  Mr.  Crery. 

The  principal  Performers  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  the  neighbourhood 

are  engaged. 

The  Ghorusses  will  be  remarkably  full. 

Tickets  for  the  Galleries,  Fiye  Shillings. — Body  of  the  Church,  Half  a  Grown.— 
Chancel,  One  Shilling. 

May  be  had  of  Mr.  Eyres  and  Miss  Bancks,  Stationers,  or  of  Mr.  Arrowsmith, 

the  Parish  Clerk,  near  the  Church ;  where  may  be  had  Books  of  the 

Oratorio,  at  Sixpence  each. 

Doors  to  be  open  at  Ten  and  to  begin  at  Eleren  o'clock  exactly. 

In  the  Erening  there  will  be 

An  Undressed  Ball,  in  the  Assembly  Room. 

A  Gold  Collation,  and  Catches  and  Glees. 


Blue  Coat  Charity  School  in  Warrington. 

j  On  Sunday,  the  Eighteenth  of  October,  1789,  in  the  Afternoon, 

A  Charity  Sermon 

!  Will  be  preached  at  the  Old  Chubch,  by  the  Bey.  Mr.  Owxk,  Beotor ; 

'  On  Sunday  following,  in  the  Afternoon, 

At  Tbimitt  Chapbl,  by  the  fiey.  Mr.  Saul  ; 

And  on  Sunday,  the  First  of  Noyember,  in  the  Afternoon, 

At  St.  Jambs's  Chapbl,  Latohford,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Olabbbboob  ; 

When  Collections  will  be  made 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  aboTe  Charity  School. 
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Non  G. 

TrasteM  appointed  nndor  the  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  in  1889.  The 
names  in  iioHct  indicate  members  of  the  present  board: — 

The  Bight  Honourable  Thomas  Lord  Lilford,  Baron  Liiford  of  liiibrd,  in  the 
ooonty  of  Northampton ;  Henry  Bold  Hoghton,  of  Bold  Hall,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  Esq.;  Thomas  Legh,  of  Lyme,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  Esq.; 
John  Ireland  Blackbume^  of  Eaton  Bank,  near  Tarporley,  in  the  said  oounty  of 
Chester,  Esq. ;  John  Wilson  Patten,  of  Bank  Hall,  within  Wanington,  in  the 
said  County  of  Lancaster,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Lyon,  of  Appleton  Hall,  in  the  said 
county  of  Chester,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Ellames  Withington,  of  Culcheth  Hall,  in  the 
said  county  of  Lancaster,  Esq.;  George  Bover,  of  Stockton  Lodge,  within 
Appleton,  in  the  said  county  of  Chester,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Parr,  of  Grappenhall 
Heyes,  in  the  said  county,  Esq. ;  Samuel  Grimshav,  the  younger,  of  Millbank, 
within  Partington,  in  the  said  county,  Esq. ;  John  Hodson  Kearsley,  of  Hindley, 
in  the  said  county  of  Lancaster,  Esq. ;  the  Bev.  James  John  Hornby,  Clerk, 
Sector  of  Winwick,  in  the  said  oounty ;  the  Bev.  Peter  Legh,  of  Newton-within- 
Mackerfield,  in  the  said  oounty.  Clerk ;  The  Bey.  William  Fox,  of  Ollerton,  in 
the  said  county  of  Chester,  Clerk ;  James  Kendrick,  of  Wanington  aforesaid. 
Doctor  of  Medicine ;  Arthur  Borron,  of  Little  Woolden,  in  the  said  county  of 
Lancaster,  Esq. ;  James  Stanton,  the  younger,  of  Thelwall,  in  the  said  county  of 
Chester,  Esq.;  Thomas  Greenall,  of  Wilderspool,  within  Appleton  aforeuid. 
Brewer ;  John  Greenall,  of  Middleton,  in  the  said  county  of  Lancaster,  Banker ; 
John  Clare,  of  Fairfield,  within  Wanington  aforesaid,  Merchant ;  Thomas  Lee,  of 
Latchford,  in  the  said  county  of  Chester,  Maltster  *  ;  William  Kidd,  of  Widnes, 
in  the  said  county  of  Lancaster,  Sail-cloth  Manu&cturer -f ;  John  Litton*  of 
Warrington  aforesaid.  Com  Merchant;  and  Edwsrd  Qaskell,  of  Wanington 
aforesaid,  SaU-oloth  Manu£Du»tarer.f 

*  A  traveller,  \n  1790,  writes,  "  This  town  (Warrington}  is  fsmoaa  for  mslt,  which  is 
here  brought  to  as  great  perfeotion  as  at  Derby,  or  elsewhere,  «Dd  the  ale  brewed  ttom 
Warrington  malt  Is  not  inferior  to  the  most  noted  ales  in  Englsnd." 

f  From  a  work  called  Six  Months'  Tour  through  the  North  qf  Bufflaud,  publiahsd  hj 
Arthar  Touiig,  Esq.,  in  1769.  page  163,  toI.  ill.  From  Wigan  to  Warrington  land  from 
£15  to  jCJ  lOs.,  and  futns  from  £15  to  £100  fl^ear.  At  Warrington  the  manofiaotiure  of 
eail-cloth  and  sacking  are  very  considerable.  The  first  is  span  by  women  and  glrla,  who 
earn  about  3d  a  day ;  it  la  then  bleached,  which  is  done  by  men,  who  earn  lOs.  a  week. 
After  bleaching,  it  is  woond  by  women,  whose  earainffs  are  sis.  od.  a  week.  Neat  it  is 
warped  by  men,  who  earn  78.  a  week;  and  then  starched,  the  earnings  lOa.  6d.  a  week. 
The  last  operation  is  the  weaving,  in  which  the  men  earn  98.,  the  women  te.,  and  bo^a 
38. 6d.  a  week.  The  spinners  in  the  sacking  branch  earn  68.  a  week  (women) ;  then  it  u 
wound  on  bobbins  by  women  and  children,  whose  earnings  are  4d.  a  day ;  then  the 
starohers  take  it— they  earn  68.  a  week ;  after  which  it  is  wove  by  men,  at  98.  a  week. 
The  aailcloth  employs  about  three  hundred  weavers,  and  the  sacking  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  they  reckon  twenty  spinners  and  two  or  three  other  bands  to  everv  weaver. 
During  the  war  the  aailcloth  branch  was  very  brisk ;  grew  a  little  faint  upon  the  peace, 
but  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  pretty  well  recovered,  though  not  to  be  so  good 
as  in  the  war.  The  sacking  manufaoture  was  also  better  in  the  war,  but  is  always  brisk. 
The  spinners  never  stand  still  for  want  of  work;  they  always  have  it  if  they  please.  Bat 
weavers  sometimes  are  idle  for  waut  of  yam,  which,  considering  the  number  of  poor 
within  reach  (the  spinners  of  the  sacking  live  chiefiy  in  Cheshire],  is  melancholy  to  mink 
of.— Irocai  Notee  and  Queriei,  in  Warriujfton  Quardian, 


BIOGBAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  WILLIAM  EVEEARD, 

ARCHITECT  AND  SURVEYOR,  LIVERPOOL, 

1723—1792. 

By  T.  J.  Kilpin,  Esq. 

(RbaD   IfABCH   adTH,    1869.) 


When  I  last  had  the  honour  to  address  the  Society,  it  was  to 
give  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  brief  and  brilliant  career  of 
one  whose  genius  commanded  admiration,  and  whose  early 
death  elicited  universal  sympathy  and  regret.  But  on  this 
occasion  I  shall  not  have  to  interest  your  feelings  and  excite 
your  sorrow  by  setting  before  you, — as  in  the  case  of  Harvey 
Lonsdale  Elmes,  the  architect  of  St.  George's  Hall, — the  sad 
spectacle  of  a  strong  mind  united  to  a  frail  body ;  the  fire  of 
genius  burning  itself  out  for  want  of  physical  stamina  to 
maintain  it.  I  treat  now  of  the  unostentatious  yet  useful 
career  of  one  who,  in  the  course  of  it,  conferred  on  Liverpool 
considerable  benefits;  and  who,  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  great 
blessing,  '^  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano**  passed  an  active  and 
prosperous  existence,  extending  nearly  to  the  allotted  number 
of  the  days  of  the  years  of  a  man's  life,— the  well-known 
"  threescore  years  and  ten,"  rarely  prolonged  by  reason  of 
strength  to  fourscore  years, — and  died  in  the  possession  of 
affluence  and  reputation,  of  all  that  should  accompany  old 
age,  '^  honor  and  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends." 

And,  thank  Heaven,  in  every  age,  and  in  every  civilized 
country,  there  are  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  such,  who 
pursuing  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way,  doing  their  duty 
well  and  manfully  in  that  station  of  life  to  which  it  has 
pleased  Heaven  to  call  them,  live  honoured  and  die  lamented. 
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This  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Everard^  yet  his  name  is, 
I  believe,  totally  unknown  to  this  generation  (except  to  his 
direct  descendants) ;  and  the  question  naturally  arises, — 
indeed  1  put  it  to  myself,  and  underwent  a  severe  mental 
cross-examination  with  regard  to  it — whether,  by  a  paper  read 
before  the  Historic  Society,  the  attempt  to  record  his  merits, 
and  rescue  his  name  from  that  oblivion  which  is  the  lot  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  human  race,  would  not  appear  pre- 
sumptuous, and  prove  somewhat  uninteresting ; — nay,  would 
not  be  liable  to  the  satire  of  Cowper,  written  on  seeing 
some  names  of  little  note  recorded  in  the  Biographia 
Bfitannica : — 

"  Oh !  fond  attempt  to  give  a  deathless  lot 
To  names  ignoble,  bom  to  be  forgot ; 
In  vain,  recorded  in  historic  page, 
They  court  the  notice  of  a  future  age : 
Those  twinkling  tiny  lustres  of  the  land 
Drop  one  by  one  from  Fame's  neglecting  hand ; 
LethaBan  gulfis  receive  them  as  they  fall, 
And  dark  oblivion  soon  absorbs  them  all. 

So  when  a  child,  as  playful  children  use, 
Has  burnt  to  tinder  a  stale  last  year^  news. 
The  flame  extinct,  he  views  the  roving  fire ; 
There  goes  my  lady,  and  there  goes  the  souire, 
There  goes  the  parson,  oh  illustrious  sparK ! 
And  there,  scarce  less  illustrious,  goes  the  clerk." 

Accidental  circumstances,  however,  have  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  some  facts  and  records  of  the  life  of  Mr. 
Everard,  and  his  connexion  with  Liverpool,  for  many  years 
of  the  last  century,  which  I  thought  might  not  be  altogether 
uninteresting  to  the  members  of  the  society ;  and  stimulated 
by  this  wish  and  hope,  I  have  ventured  to  make  them  the 
subject  of  a  paper. 

A  few  months  ago,  calling  one  morning  at  the  Liverpool 
Library,  my  friend  Mr.  Perris  said — *•  I  think,  Mr.  President, 
''you  will  be  interested  in  looking  at  this"  (handing  me  a 
card,  handsome  in  design  and  venerable  in  appearance)  ''which 
"  is  the  business  card  of  a  gentleman  of  your  profession^  who 
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"must have  practised  in  Liverpool,  judging  from  the  antique 
"  appearance  of  the  card,  many  years  ago."  On  shewing  it  to 
a  scientific  friend  of  mine,  and  asking  him  if  he  had  ever 
heard  the  name,  he  exclaimed  : — '*  Yes ;  I  had  the  honour  and 
"  happiness  to  marry  his  great-grand-daughter.  He  "was  a 
''man  of  great  and  varied  scientific  attainments,  and  was 
"  looked  up  to  and  consulted — as  appears  from  his  papers  and 
"  correspondence,  quantities  of  which  I  have  in  my  possession 
"  — particularly  in  his  latter  years,  on  many  important  mat- 
"ters.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  originator  of  the  Liverpool 
"  Lihrary,  and  the  first  hooks  purchased  for  it  were  kept  in  a 
"  comer  cupboard  in  his  parlour.  I  have  the  cupboard  now, 
"  and  shall  be  most  happy  to  show  it  to  you,  together  with 
"  his  portrait,  both  in  oil  and  a  miniature,  and  those  of  his 
"  father,  mother,  and  daughters,  and  many  things  that  be- 
*'  longed  to  him,  and  have  been  kept  in  the  family  above  a 
"hundred  years."  Accordingly,  I  availed  myself  of  this 
friendly  invitation,  and  spent  a  pleasant  evening  looking  over 
the  portraits,  china,  and  other  curious  things  belonging  to 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  finished  the  evening  by  drinking 
to  his  memory  out  of  this  venerable  jug,  224  years  of  age, 
bearing  the  date  of  1645,  just  when  the  great  civil  war  broke 
out  between  Charles  I  and  his  parliament. 

Mr.  Storey  (whose  acquaintance  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  a  few  years  since,  when  I  was  acting  as  architect,  and 
he  as  engineer,  for  the  Earl  of  Gastlestuart  in  Ireland)  mar- 
ried one  of  the  three  Miss  Lords,  and  it  is  to  the  care  of 
these  ladies  and  the  respect  they  cherish  for  the  memory  of 
their  ancestors,  and  to  the  filial  affection  of  the  two  daughters 
of  Mr.  Everard,  that,  amid  all  *'  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  things," 
so  much  has  been  preserved  of  these  family  memorials.  A 
selection  from  these  Mr.  Storey  has  kindly  forwarded  for  the 
inspection  of  the  members  of  this  Society. 

The  late  Dr.  Macintyre,  in  a  paper   read   before   this 
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Society  in  1857,  entitled,  "  A  Historical  Sketch  of  Liverpool," 
says,  after  speaking  of  the  establishment,  in  1756,  of 
"  Williams  Advertiser^*' — "  The  foundation  of  one  of  our 
"  public  institutions,  the  Liverpool  Library,  took  place  also 
''  at  this  time.  A  few  gentlemen  had,  for  a  year  or  two  prior 
**  to  1757,  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  for  the  pur* 
"  pose  of  discussing  literary  subjects,  and  of  reading  a  portion 
**  of  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day.  They  met  from 
*^  time  to  time  at  the  house  of  Mr.  William  Everard,  an  emi- 
*'  nent  mathematician  and  surveyor,  who  lived  in  St.  Pauls 
'^  Square.  The  small  collection  of  books  brought  out  on 
^'  these  occasions  was  kept  in  a  comer  cupboard  in  Mr. 
"  Everard's  parlour." 

It  was  in  the  year  1757,  however,  when  the  books  becoming 
more  numerous,  had  to  be  transferred  from  the  cupboard 
to  a  large  chest,  that  the  idea  of  circulating  them  among 
the  members  of  the  club  came  to  be  entertained  and  acted 
upon. 

To  this  cupboard,  (still,  as  you  perceive,  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, raised  152  years  since  from  doing  duty  as  '^  a  china 
'*  closet  to  the  dignity  of  a  book-case,*'  and  even  now  acting 
usefully  and  effectually  in  its  original  rank  and  capacity,) 
permit  me  to  request  your  attention.  Surely,  gentlemen,  we 
cannot  regard  it  without  a  feeling  of  curiosity  and  interest, 
nor  help  rejoicing  in  the  present  happy  contrast  that  the 
Library  now  presents  to  its  first  small  and  feeble  beginnings. 
We  surely  cannot  but  rejoice  when  we  think  that  this  three- 
cornered  cupboard,  this  triangular  closet,  certainly  much* more 
fit  to  be  the  receptacle  of  china  than  of  literature,  has  ex- 
panded into  that  large  circular  area  now  enclosed  by  the  walls 
of  the  Liverpool  Library,  and  whose  circumference  is  lined 
with  so  many  thousands  of  volumes  on  every  subject  that  can 
amuse  and  gratify,  interest^  instruct  and  elevate  the  human 
intellect. 
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Br.  Macintyre  etates  that  at  the  date  of  his  paper,  the 
Library  contained  46,0G0  volumes;  and  at  the  present  time, 
though  repeated  weedings  have  been  made  from  its  shelves  of 
works  of  ephemeral  interest  and  of  obsolete  novels,  the 
number  is  50,000  volumes. 

Mr.  Everard,  who  was  appointed  Librarian,  removed  from 
St.  Paul's  Square  to  Prince's  Street,  where  he  was  to  find  a 
proper  room  for  the  books,  and  have  a  reasonable  sum  ''  for 
"  that  and  his  trouble." 

They  did  not  long  remain  here,  however,  for  in  1759  they 
were  again  removed  to  a  building  in  John  Street,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Everard.  The  site  of  this  building,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  street,  about  midway  between  Cook  Street  and  Dale 
Street,  is  marked  on  the  map  of  Liverpool,  published  by 
Perry  in  1769.  The  Library  occupied  the  first  floor,  and 
was  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  at  the  end  of  a  lobby 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  building.  For  this  room 
"  and  his  trouble  "  Mr.  Everard  received  £10  a  year. 

This  arrangement  lasted  for  twelve  years,  when  the  increas- 
ing professional  practice  of  Mr.  Everard  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  it ;  but  though  he  no  longer  acted  as  Librarian, 
he  still  continued  to  be  Landlord  till  the  year  1786.  By  this 
time,  the  Library  had  enlarged  so  much  beyond  tbe  accom- 
modation afforded  to  it  by  the  room  in  John  Street,  that  a 
more  spacious  one,  in  a  new  building  in  Lord  Street,  erected 
on  the  principle  of  a  tontine,  was  obtained  at  a  rental  of 
£18  per  annum. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Library  is  given  in  the  very 
interesting  paper  of  Dr.  Macintyre,  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded. 

The  portraits  which  Mr.  Storey  has  been  so  good  as  to  send 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Society,  are  those  of  Mr.  Everard's 
father  and  mother,  of  Mr.  Everard  and  his  wife,  and  of  one 
of  his  daughters.    His  fath^,  who  was  an  extensive  farmer 
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at  Linacre,  was  bom  in  1683,  and  died  5th  January,  1760,  at 
the  age  of  77  years.  His  mother,  who  died  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  met  with  her  death  in  a  singular  manner,  such  as 
no  lady  in  the  present  generation  is  likely  to  experience. 
She  was  riding  on  a  pillion,  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  her 
daughters  at  Walton  during  her  confinement,  when  the  ser- 
vant, behind  whom  she  was  riding,  felt  the  grasp  of  her  arm 
relax,  and  she  fell  to  the  ground.  She  was  taken  to  an  inn, 
then  called  the  "  Half-way  House" — but  long  since  de- 
molished— and  died  almost  immediately,  in  all  probability  of 
that  disorder  now  called  disease  of  the  heart.  The  portrait 
of  Mr.  Everard  represents  him  with  a  plan  in  his  hand,  on 
which  a  building  is  delineated,  and  he  points  complacently 
to  a  view  of  the  building  as  it  appeared  when  actually 
carried  out,  from  which  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  Mr. 
Everard  was  not  one  of  those  architects  of  whom  it  may 
be  said,  that  their  designs  look  very  pretty  in  the  drawing 
but  fail  miserably  in  execution.  It  is  the  front  elevation  of 
the  conservatory  at  Tnce  Blundell,  and  bears  conspicuously 
an  inscription  in  Latin,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  it, 
means : — *'  Here  reigns  perpetual  summer ;  and  the  plants  of 
"  every  climate  flourish/* 

But,  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  venture  to 
express  my  disapproval  of  the  practice  of  putting  up  inscrip- 
tions in  either  ancient  or  modem  foreign  languages  on  English 
buildings.  Surely  our  own  most  copious,  powerful  and  noble 
language,  which  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  and  hundreds  of 
others  scarce  less  illustrious,  have  found  sufficient  to  express 
their  thoughts  and  embody  their  ideas^  would  supply  suitable 
inscriptions  for  any  public  buildings,  inscriptions  that  even 
he  who  mns  may  read,  instead  of  one  that  not  ten  persons  in 
ten  thousand  can  understand.  How  much  better  is  the 
inscription  suggested  by  the  late  Prince  Consort  for  the  Royal 
Exchange  in  London — "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  ful* 
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ness  thereof,"  than  any  inscription  in  another  language,  that 
none  but  a  scholar  can  interpret,  and  is  utterly  unintelligible 
to  the  million. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  any  building  now  existing 
in  Liverpool  as  having  been  designed  by  Mr.  Everard ;  but 
the  Liverpool  of  his  day  has  long  since  been  almost  entirely 
demolished.  Mr.  Picton  said,  speaking  from  the  place  where 
I  have  now  the  honour  to  address  you,  that  Liverpool  has 
been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  within  his  recollection,  and  that 
sixty  years  was  a  very  long  term  of  existence  for  a  Liverpool 
building ;  and  as  it  is  now  eighty  years  since  Mr.  Everard 
became  a  tenant  of  that  narrow  house  that,  alas  !  awaits  us 
all,  it  is  highly  probable  that  his  works  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  ruthless  hand  of  time,  or  fallen  before  the  stately  and 
irresistible  march  of  improvement. 

It  appears  from  his  correspondence,  particularly  that  with  his 

wife,  that  he  was  a  good  deal  employed  at  Preston  and  other 

places  in  the  neighbourhood.     That  lady,  who  died  16th  May, 

1786,  aged  61,  six  years  before  her  husband,  appears  to  have 

been  a  most  suitable  helpmate  for  him.     She  evidently  was 

one  of  those  women  who   are  more  precious  than  rubies, 

though  not,  I  hope,  quite  so  scarce :  and  her  husband  not 

only  loved,  but  trusted  and  confided  in  her,  even  in  matters 

of  professional  business.     Here  is  a  letter  from  him  to  her, 

one  of  many  of  a  similar  description  : — 

D'  Patty. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  journey  &  got  here  before  12  o'clock 
A  found  all  friends  well  but  not  much  work  done  in  my  absence — I 
was  not  able  to  finish  the  Gallery  Plan  for  M'  Bragg  before  I  left  but 
am  very  certain  Carson  will  know  how  to  out  the  timber  from  the 
ground  plan  and  the  conversation  we  had  together  but  for  fear  he 
should  have  forgotten  any  dimensions  I  have  written  them  down  for  his 
direction  &  some  further  particulars  respecting  other  parts  of  the  brick 
work,  which  you'll  send  to  M^*  Bragg  immediately  ana  let  him  know  I 
intend  to  be  in  Liverpool  on  Wednesday  or  tbursday  next — with  due 
respects  to  all  friends 

I  am  D'  Patty, 

Yours  most  affectionately 
Preston  21  Apr.  1776.  W«  Evkbabd. 
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The  carefally  painted  miniature  wbidi  I  now  exhibit  is  of 
one  of  his  daughters.  Miss  Nancy,  who  married  Wm.  Fleetwood, 
a  barrister,  and  died  27th  March,  1790.  Another  daughter 
married  Mr.  William  Smith,  a  merchant,  who,  having  to  make 
a  voyage  to  Barbadoes,  to  establish  a  branch  establishment 
there,  was  wrecked  and  drowned  the  day  after  he  sailed  firom 
Liverpool.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  handwriting,  almost 
equal  to  copper-plate,  written  at  the  commencement  of  the 
acquaintance  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Everard  ultimately  be- 
coming his  father-in-law. 

Mr.  Everard  had  two  other  daughters.  Miss  Patty  and  Miss 
Betty,  who  died  unmarried. 

Time  rolls  on  its  ceaseless  course,  and  its  revolutions 
often  bring  round  the  fashions  and,  dare  I  say,  the  follies 
of  former  ages.  Here,  probably  above  a  hundred  years  old, 
are  two  ball  room  caps  or  hats,  inside  which  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  Miss  Fatty  and  Miss  Betty,  fac  similes  of  each 
other,  except  that  Miss  Bettys  is  a  trifle  the  larger;  and 
here,  again,  are  two  pair  of  ball-room  slippers,  that  doubtless 
once  belonged  to  the  same  ladies,  the  height  of  whose  heels  ap- 
proaches the  sublime,  while  their  extreme  narrowness  borders 
closely  on  the  ridiculous.  I  should  have  deemed  the  former 
altogether  unparalleled,  had  I  not  lately  seen  them  outdone — 
certainly  by  the  bonnets,  so  called,  I  presume,  on  the  principle 
of  "  lucus  a  non  lucendo*"  of  the  fashion  of  the  present  day. 
About  the  altitude  and  breadth  of  the  modem  heels  I  am  not 
quite  so  certain. 

The  sire  of  these  ladies  was  not  only  industrious  and 
prosperous  in  his  profession,  but  must  have  been  genial  in 
his  habits;  and  he  was  certainly,  on  suitable  occasions, 
magnificent  in  his  apparel.  That  '^  customary  suit  of  solemn 
"black,"  which,  like  grim  death,  levels  all  distinctions  of 
wealth,  rank,  and  profession,  and  compels  the  nobleman,  the 
clergyman,  the  brilliant  beau  of  a  ball-room,  the  waiter  of  a 
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hotels  and  tbe  solemn  undertaker^  to  the  inevitable  white 
cravat  and  black  coat,  (caasing  namberless  mistakes  as  to 
identity,)  was  not  then  in  fashion.  Behold  here,  gentlemen, 
these  splendid  dress  waistcoats  of  a  former  age,  not  quite  so 
brilliant,  perhaps,  as  the  celebrated  plum-coloured  velvet  coat 
of  Goldsmith^  yet  which  are  still  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to 
the  monotony  of  black  and  white  of  the  gentlemen's  attire  at 
ball-rooms  of  the  present  day.  And  that  he  was  a  man  of 
genial  habits,  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  proved  by  this  ample 
and  handsome  crystal  drinking  cup,  marked  with  his  own 
initials. 

Our  forefathers  did  not,  I  think,  work  so  hard  and  anxiously 
as  we  are  compelled  to  do  in  this  degenerate  age.  Even  the 
learned  gentlemen  who  formed  tbe  Committee  of  the  Library, 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  knew  how  to 
combine  their  literary  laboars  and  duties  with  social  enjoy- 
ment. Dr.  Macintyre  informs  us  that  on  the  18th  of  August, 
1709,  a  rather  amusing  resolution  was  passed.  The  entry 
in  the  Committee  Book  is  as  follows  : — 

"  This  day  for  the  first  time  the  Committee  met  at  four 
"  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  having  transacted  the  necessary 
'*  business  of  the  Library,  they  dined  together  at  five  o'clock, 
"  and  spent  the  day  with  harmonious  pleasantry  ;  and  it  was 
"Kesolved  unanimously,  that  the  monthly  Committee  meet 
"  henceforward  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  the  month  at  three 
"  o'clock,  and  that  they  afterwards  dine  together,  that  dinner 
'•  be  on  the  table  at  four  o'clock  precisely,  and  that  the  bill 
"  be  called  at  six  o'clock,  when  such  gentlemen  as  chuse  may 
'*  depart,  and  such  as  chuse  may  club  again ;  that  red  port 
''be  the  only  wine  allowed,  and  that  if  any  gentleman  prefer 
**  white  wine,  he  pay  for  it,  distinct  from  his  share  of  the 
"  general  shot ;  and  that  all  the  wine  be  brought  up  in  the 
"original  bottles  from  the  bin,  and  decanted  in  the  Club 
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But  though  Mr.  Eyerard  oould  doubtless  enjoy  his  glass, 
he  appears,  from  the  china  tea  cups  belonging  to  him,  and 
now  exhibited,  to  have  had  no  objection  to  the  ''cup  that 
''  cheers  but  not  inebriates."  The  size  of  these  cups,  as 
compared  with  the  modem  breakfast  cups,  renders  somewhat 
less  marvellous  the  stories  of  Dr.  Johnson's  enormous 
capacity  for  tea  drinking.  Certainly  he  described  himself  as 
a  hardened,  inveterate,  and  shameless  tea  drinker,  who  rarely 
gave  his  kettle  time  to  cool :  who  with  tea  ushered  in  the 
evening,  with  tea  solaced  the  midnight  hour,  and  with  tea 
welcomed  the  morning ;  but  if  his  tea  cups  held  no  more 
than  these,  which  a  single  reasonable  sip  would  nearly  empty, 
there  seems  nothing  wonderful  or  even  wrong,  though  the 
green  tea  during  his  long  life  was  from  1  Os.  to  15s.  per  pound, 
in  disposing  of  twenty  or  even  forty  of  them. 

I  must,  however,  solicit  attention  to  another  important 
fact  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Everard's  career.  He  was  a 
scientific  man,  and  had  studied  astronomy.  There  is  a 
curious  drawing  by  him  of  the  progress  of  the  sun's  eclipse 
that  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

"  His  soul  proud  Science  often  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  polar  star  and  the  Milky  Way." 

And  his  philanthropic  wish  to  extend  the  benefits  of  science, 
prompted  him  to  suggest  the  erection  of  an  Observatory  in 
Liverpool.  Here,  gentlemen,  is  an  address  drawn  up  by  him, 
recommending  the  plan  to  the  Corporation  and  the  public  of 
Liverpool,  though  too  long  for  insertion  here ;  and  to  this 
address  is  appended  a  iist  of  the  first  subscriptions,  com* 
mencing  with  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  for  50  guineas, 
and  followed  by  the  names  of  the  leading  merchants  of 
Liverpool  at  that  time,  in  their  own  veritable  signatures, 
forming  together  a  curious  and  interesting  document.  The 
purchase  of  the  land  and  the  erection  of  the  building  seem 
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to  have  been  entirely  confided  to  Mr.  Everard,  Here  is  a 
collection  of  papers  having  reference  to  the  observatory ; 
and  among  them  is  an  agreement  with  the  Bev.  Mr.  Maddock, 
then  Rector  of  Liverpool,  for  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land 
for  the  site,  near  St.  Peter  le  Poer,  on  which  Hope  Street  has 
been  subsequently  erected.  The  site  of  the  Observatory  was 
in  all  probability  that  now  occupied  by  the  Philharmonic 
Hall,  as  being  the  highest  point  of  Hope  Street.  I  am  sorry 
to  observe  that  though  some  of  the  subscriptions  are  marked 
as  paid,  others  are  without  this  significant  memorandum; 
and  I  gather  from  a  number  of  accounts  in  the  same  parcel, 
all  made  out  to  Mr.  Everard,  that  he  had  not  only  to  act  as 
architect  for  the  building,  but  to  advance  money  for  its 
erection ;  that  he  had  not  only  to  act  as  director  of  the  works, 
but  to  dun  for  the  money  to  pay  the  tradesmen  with.  I  trust 
he  got  his  own  bill  paid  for  professional  services,  and  that 
his  work  was  not  only  a  labour  of  love,  but  that  instead 
of  barren  reputation,  he  was  rewarded  by  profit  and  emolu- 
ment also. 

After  Mr.  Everard's  death  a  new  Observatory  was  erected 
at  St.  James's  Mount,  and  subsequently  another  by  the 
Corporation  at  the  north  end  of  the  Prince's  Dock,  with  a 
residence  for  the  astronomer.  When  a  young  man,  I  drew 
with  my  own  hands  the  plans  for  this  building,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Franklin,  at  that  time  architect  and 
surveyor  to  the  Corporation;  but  this  structure  has  been 
superseded  by  another  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  which 
stands  on  the  summit  of  Bidston  Hill. 

In  concluding,  you  will  perhaps,  have  pleasure  in  being 
informed  that  Mr.  Everard  was  enabled,  notwithstanding  his 
losses  and  his  lawsuits  in  connexion  with  the  Observatory,  to 
retire  from  business  some  years  before  he  died ;  and  he  lived 
a  house  built  for  himself  at  Linacre,  where  he  closed  his  useful 
and  honourable  career  in  1792,  aged  69. 
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I  cannot,  however,  bring  tliis  paper  to  a  close  without 
expressing  the  gratitude  I  feel  to  his  lineal  descendants, 
Mrs.  Storey  and  the  two  Miss  Lords  for  their  great  kindness 
in  permitting  these  interesting  family  relics  to  be  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  this  Society ;  and  to  Mr.  Storey  for  the 
care  and  labour  he  has  undergone  in  selecting  and  sending 
over  whatever  he  considered  might  be  interesting  and  valuable 
as  throwing  light  on  the  history  of  Liverpool,  and  the 
incidents,  customs,  and  apparel  of  bygone  generations.  He 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  the 
graves  of  his  ancestors  in  Walton  Churchyard,  where  many 
of  the  Everards  are  interred.  There  is  a  gronp  of  four  tombs ; 
two  of  them  rise  about  three  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  their  sides  are  decorated  with  panels,  while  two 
are  of  a  plainer  description ;  and  from  these  he  has  transcribed 
those  dates  which  record  their  births  and  deaths,  and  serve  to 
identify  Mr.  Everard  and  his  family  as  the  persons  mentioned 
in  this  paper. 

Yet  inscriptions,  however  deeply  engraved,  are  ultimately 
obliterated  by  the  hand  of  time,  and  the  stones  themselves 
on  which  they  are  chiselled  must,  sooner  or  later,  fall  into 
decay.  But  published  records  are  imperishable  ;  and  if,  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Everard,  I  have  succeeded  in  recalling  his 
almost  vanished  memory,  and  shall  secure  for  his  name  an 
honourable  position  in  the  printed  transactions  of  this  Society ; 
and  if  also,  gentlemen,  during  the  present  evening  I  have 
given  you  the  least  information  or  entertainment — then« 
though  at  my  time  of  life  one  seldom  indulges  in  the 
pleasures  of  hope,  the  recollection  of  this  evening  will 
always  prove  a  valuable  as  well  as  a  permanent  addition  to 
the  pleasures  of  memory. 
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LOCAL  NOMENCLATURE. 

By  Charles  Hardwick, 

Author  qf  the  **  History  of  Preston  and  its  Environs.** 
(Rbad  Apui.  7th,  1870.) 


On  seyeral  occasions,  when  discussing  obscure  questions  of 
early  topography  or  ancient  nomenclature,  although  readily 
acknowledging  the  value  of  all  facts  in  connexion  with 
genuine  etymological  science,  I  have  recommended  great 
caution  in  the  use  of  this  powerful  but  somewhat  capricious 
archffiological  ally.  I  yet  retain  a  strong  impression  that 
this  caution  is  still  a  necessary  condition  of  truly  scientific, 
historical,  or  antiquarian  research.  Consequently  several  of 
the  presumed  etymologies  in  the  present  paper  are  advanced 
with  diffidence,  and  with  a  thorough  conviction  that  some  of 
them  may  prove  to  be  illusive.  The  suggestion  of  a  pro- 
bability is,  however,  a  very  different  thing  from  dogmatic 
assertion  in  such  matters, — a  practice  which  cannot  be  too 
much  condemned. 

It  is  not  very  many  years  since  the  writer  of  the  article 
Lanouaob,  in  Knighfs  Cyclopadia,  felt  it  his  duty,  in 
introducing  the  subject,  to  use  the  following  strong  ex- 
pressions :— 

"  That  division  of  grammar  which  is  called  etymology,  has 
**  been  disgraced  by  such  puerile  trifling,  and  has  been  pur- 
"  sued  with  such  utter  disregard  of  anything  like  scientific 
"  principles,  as  to  create  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  a 
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"  suspicion  against  everything  presented  to  their  notice  under 
"  the  name  of  etymology.  Such  persons  have  viewed  ety- 
"  mology  as  nothing  else  than  a  dexterous  play  upon  words, 
''  and  have  looked  upon  etymologists  as  little  else  than 
"indifferent  punsters.  That  the  generality  of  writers  upon 
"  this  subject  scarcely  deserve  any  better  appellation  will 
"  hardly  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  studied  etymology 
"  on  true  philological  principles ;  and,  if  any  doubt  were 
*'  entertained  upon  the  point,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
"refer  to  such  works  as  DamnCs  Homeric  Lexicon  and 
"  Leneps  Etymology  of  the  Greek  Language^  which  are  full 
"  of  such  wild  conjectures  and  such  extravagant  etymologies, 
"  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  a  study  which  iias  produced 
"such  results  should  have  been  considered  ridiculous  and 
"  absurd." 

The  writer  afterwards  refers  to  the  extent,  and  explains 
the  nature  of  the  progress  which  had  been  made  during  the 
twenty  or  thirty  years  previous  to  the  date  of  his  own  paper 
(1839).  He  justly  attributes  this  progress  to  the  "com- 
"  parison  of  many  languages  with  each  other ; "  but  he 
especially  insists  that  "  nothiug  has  perhaps  contributed  to 
"  this  movement  more  than  the  discovery  of  Sanscrit  (for,  as 
"  it  has  "been  justly  observed,  it  may  be  properly  called  a 
"  discovery),  which  was  found  to  bear  such  a  striking  resem- 
"  blance  both  in  its  more  important  words  and  in  its  gram- 
"matical  forms  to  the  Latin  and  Greek,  the  Teutonic  and 
"  the  Sclavonic  languages,  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
"  all  must  have  been  derived  from  a  common  source." 

An  able  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  truly  describes  the 
science  of  comparative  philology  as  "  the  great  discovery  of 
"modern  scholarship,  the  discovery  -which,  more  than  any 
"  other,  unites  distant  ages  and  countries  in  one  tie  of  brother- 
"hood."  Hence  its  great  value  to  antiquarian  students  of 
every  class. 
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Further  investigation  has  fully  demonstrated  the  truth  of 
the  views  thus  expressed.  Not  only  is  the  aflBnity  of  the 
languages  admitted  without  dispute,  but  the  consanguinity 
of  the  peoples,  and  the  identity  of  many  of  their  popular 
traditions  and  superstitions  have  been  demonstrated  with 
scientific  precision,  by  such  writers  as  the  Brothers  Grimm, 
Dr.  Kuhn,  Dr.  Roth,  Max  Muller,  Farrar,  Dasent,  and  others 
who  have  devoted  special  attention  to  the  subject. 

This  common  ancestry  is  sometimes  styled  Indo-European ; 
but  the  phrase  being  open  to  objection,  as  including  more 
than  the  precise  facts  justify,  the  term  Aryan,  or  Arian,  is 
now  generally  preferred.  Some  writers  regard  the  Aryans  as 
descendants  of  Japhet,  and  the  Semitic  tribes  as  the  progeny 
of  Shem.  In  the  latter  they  include  the  Hebrews,  the  Phoe- 
nicians, the  Arabs,  and  the  Ethiopians,  and  their  languages 
are  radically  distinct  from  those  of  the  Aryan  family.  The 
country  about  the  Upper  Oxus  river,  now  mainly  included  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Khan  of  Bokhara,  is  generally  agreed 
upon  as  the  locality  whence  the  various  members  of  the 
Aryan  family  originally  migrated,  some  northward  and  west- 
ward over  Europe,  and  others  southward  and  eastward  into 
India.  The  Kelts,  the  Teutons,  the  Greeks,  Latius,  Letts, 
and  Sclaves  are  all  European  branches  of  this  original  stock. 
The  Persians  and  the  high  caste  Hindoos  are  the  principal 
descendants  of  the  southern  and  south-eastern  migration. 
The  chief  elements  of  the  British  population,  at  the  present 
time,  ai*e  the  Keltic,  represented  by  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and 
Gaelic  tribes;  and  the  Teutonic,  which  includes  Angles 
Saxons  and  Jutes,  and  the  Danish  and  Norse  Scandinavians. 

The  oldest  writings  extant  in  the  Sanscrit  branch  of  the 
Aryan  tongue  are  termed  the  "  Vedas."  These  works  include 
a  collection  of  hymns  chauted  or  sung  by  the  earlier  emi- 
grants. It  is  believed  that  this  collection  was  formed  about 
fourteen  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ    According 
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to  ancient  Hindoo  authority  these  hymns  are  coeval  with 
creation.  It  is  asserted  that  Brahma  hreathed  them  from  his 
own  month,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  milked  them  out  from 
fire,  air,  and  the  sun.  Some  traditions  state  that  they  were 
scattered  abroad  or  lost ;  and  that  a  great  sage,  Vyasa,  the 
arranger,  collected  them  together  about  5,000  years  ago. 
Vyasa,  who  was  assisted  in  his  labours  by  many  other  sages, 
taught  the  Yedic  literature  or  religion  to  four  distinct  pupils. 
Payla  learned  the  Rig  Veda,  Vais'ampayana  the  Yajur  Veda, 
Jaimini  the  Sama  Veda,  and  Sumantu  the  Atharvan'a.  The 
three  first-mentioned  are  named  collectively  the  sacred  Trayi, 
or  the  Triad.  These  versions  were  afterwards  much  extended 
and  commented  upon  by  other  sages. 

The  term  veda  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  root  vid,  whieh 
signifies  '*  to  know."  It  implies  the  sum  of  all  knowledge. 
By  another  etymology  it  is  held  to  imply  revealed  knowledge, 
or  that  species  of  wisdom  which  contains  within  itself  the  evi- 
dence of  its  own  truth.  Big  is  from  the  root  rich,  *^  to  laud/' 
and  implies  that  the  Vedic  knowledge  is  delivered  in  the  form 
of  hymns  of  praise. 

Max  Miiller  regards  the  Vedas  as  containing  the  key  note 
of  all  religion,  natural  as  well  as  revealed.  They  exhibit  a 
belief  in  God,  a  perception  of  the  difference  between  good 
and  evil,  aud  a  conviction  that  the  deity  loves  the  one  and 
hates  the  other.  The  degenerate  religion  of  the  modem 
Hindoos,  and  especially  the  worship  of  Erishnah,  is  described 
by  a  recent  writer  as,  (in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Vedas,) 
"  a  moral  plague,  the  ravages  of  which  are  as  appalling  as 
"  they  are  astounding." 

This  discovery  of  the  Sanscrit  writings,  and  especially  of 
the  Vedas,  has  already  exercised  considerable  influence  upon 
etymological  science.  Before  its  introduction,  the  main  ele* 
ments  in  such  inquiries  consisted  in  tracing  backwards  words 
corrupted  or  obscure  in  modem  English  to  their  original 
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roots  in  Keltic,  Teotonic,  Greek,  or  Latin.  The  Sanscrit, 
however,  being  a  written  form  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
varieties  of  these  cognate  tongues,  gives  the  etymological 
student  the  advantage  of  a  flank  or  rear  position,  by  means 
of  which  he  may  sometimes  decipher  the  meaning  of  a  doubt- 
ful term  by  the  inverse  or  ascending  process,  and  thus  gain 
some  knowledge  of  its  original  meaning,  perhaps  long  since 
lost  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  first  introduced  it  into 
the  ancient  language  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  idle  historical  legends 
related  by  Nennius  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  respecting 
the  arrival  of  Brutus  and  his  Trojan  followers  in  Britain, 
after  the  destruction  of  Priam's  imperial  city  by  the  allied 
Greeks,  may  have  just  so  much  foundation  in  fact  as  might 
be  furnished  by  a  time-honoured  tradition  respecting  the 
eastern  home  from  which  our  remote  ancestors  originally 
migrated.  The  natives  of  Britain,  on  first  coming  in  contact 
with  the  early  merchants  and  traders  from  the  Mediterranean 
shores,  would,  doubtless,  hear  something  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
iEnead,  with  the  heroes  of  which  they  might  innocently  con- 
found their  own  remote  and  vaguely  conceived  demi-deities 
or  warlike  human  ancestry.  Notwithstanding  the  just  con- 
tempt in  which'  these  legends  are  held  by  modem  historians, 
there  still  exists  a  kind  of  instinctive  faith  that  a  very  remote 
tradition,  however  much  it  may  have  been  overlaid  and  dis- 
figured with  relatively  modem  inventious,  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
main  story.  Emigrants  from  Iberia  are  said  to  have  settled  in 
Greece  (the  Pelasgi),  and  in  Tuscany  and  Spain  (the  Iberians). 
The  late  Rev.  John  Williams,  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan,  in 
.^May^,  published  in  1885,  strongly  advocates  the  "Hyper- 
*'  borean  theory  "  founded  on  a  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus. 
This  view  of  the  case  implies  that  the  Hyperboreans  migrated 
mainly  by  water  from  central  Asia,  not  long  after  the  days  of 
Noah ;  that  they  eventually  occupied  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
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and  Gaul,  west  of  the  Alps ;  that  the  Droid  priests  of  Stone- 
henge  were  in  sympathy  and  constant  commnnication  with 
those  of  Delphi ;  that  they  were  civilized  to  a  large  extent, 
and  were  intimately  related  in  hlood  to  the  Pelasgians  of 
ancient  Greece.  In  Laurent's  Ancient  Geography  is  the 
following  passage : — "  In  the  Caucasus  were  found  the  Bmchi, 
**  the  modem  Burtani  or  Britani,  a  free  tribe,  rich  in  silver  and 
"  gold."  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  advent  of  emigrants  of 
this  tribe  in  England  may  underlie  the  legend  of  the  Trojan 
Brutus  and  his  followers.  Eastern  Albania^  too,  may  have 
contributed,  along  with  its  neighbours,  to  the  migratory  hordes 
which  passed  to  the  west.  The  earliest  name  by  which  Britain 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is  Albion.  The  Gaels 
Qf  Scotland  still  speak  of  the  island  as  Albin.  In  Merlin's 
famous  prophecy,  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  British  history, 
the  country  is  frequently  named  Albania.  The  universal 
tradition  of  the  North  German  and  Scandinavian  tribes  is 
that  they  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus  to 
the  north-west  of  Europe.  An  early  Odin  is  said  to  have 
introduced  from  the  East  the  worship  of  the  sun.  Another, 
at  the  head  of  the  CEsir  warriors,  imported  the  Bunic  alpha- 
bet. He  is  styled  Mid  Othin.  Two  other  chiefiB  of  the  name 
figure  in  their  legendary  history. 

Dr.  Leigh  held  the  opinion  that  the  Brigantes,  and  especially 
the  Setantii,  or  the  Lancashire  portion  of  the  then  population, 
were  a  mixed  race,  consisting  of  Kelts,  Phoenicians,  and 
Armenians.  His  only  reason  for  this  conjecture  appears  to 
have  been  based  on  the  fact  that  one  of  the  chief  rivers  was 
named  Belisama,  which,  he  says,  ''  in  the  Phoenician  language 
**  means  the  Moon  or  the  Goddess  of  Heaven,"  and  that 
Bibel,  now  the  name  of  the  same  river,  in  the  Armenian 
tongue  signifies  heaven.  Mr.  Thomber  says  "Belisama 
*'  means  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  that  the  Romans  paid  divine 
"  honours  to  the  Bibble  under  the  title  of  Minerva  Belisama." 
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This  conjecture  apparently  rests  on  the  statement  of  Leigh, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Roman  temple  at  Bibchester  was  dedi- 
cated to  Minerva.  There  appears  to  be,  however,  some  error 
here*  respecting  the  sex  of  Bel.  The  Phoenician  "  Queen  of 
"  Heaven,"  or  "  Queen  of  the  Stars,"  was  named  Astroarche 
or  Astarte.  She  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical  with 
the  Greek  Juno  or  Selene  (the  moon),  by  others  she  is 
regarded  as  the  planet  Venus.  The  Armenians  were  a  branch 
of  the  Aryan  family,  and  the  Phoenicians,  as  I  have  before 
said,  were  of  the  Semitic  stock.*  Sanchoniathon,  the  ancient 
Phoenician  historian,  says  that  the  Phoenicians  worshipped 
the  sun,  as  "  the  only  lord  of  heaven,"  under  the  name  of 
Beelsamen,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  Greek  Zeus  or  the 
Latin  Jupiter.  Baal  is  formed  from  a  root  which  signifies, 
and  is  literally  equivalent  to,  lord  or  owner.  A  Maltese 
inscription,  "Malkereth  Baal  Tsor,"  is  interpreted  "King 
"  of  the  city.  Lord  of  Tyre."  In  the  Septuagint  Baal  is 
called  Hercules;  in  the  Phoenician  language  Arcul,  light 
of  all.  One  writer  adds  "  Baal  was  Saturn ;  others  have 
"  considered  Baal  to  be  the  planet  Jupiter.  A  supreme  idol 
"  might  easily  be  compared  with  those  of  other  nations ; 
"  hence  arose  this  variety  of  opinions." 

Some  writers  regard  the  British  or  Keltic  god  Bel  or  Beil 
as  not  immediately  the  Belus  or  Baal  of  the  Asiatic  nations, 
but  that  it  "  designates  an  exalted  luminous  deity  peculiar  to 
**  the  Celts."  This  is  the  view  of  Jacob  Grimm,  and  it  is 
endorsed  by  W.  K.  Kelly,  in  his  Indo-European  Traditions 
and  Folk-lore.  Another  writer  thinks  that  the  "  general 
*^  character  of  Asiatic  idolatry  renders  it  likely  that  Baal 
''  meant  originally  the  true  lord  of  the  universe,  and  that  his 
"  tDorship  degenerated  into  the  worship  of  a  powerful  body  in 
"  the  material  world." 

•  Baldwin,  however,  in  bis  recent  work,  Prehittoric  Nationtt  contends  th&t  the 
PhoBniciADS,  as  weU  as  the  Egyptians  and  others,  were  descended  from  the  old 
Cnshite  Arabs,  and  were,  therefore)  Hamitio  rather  than  Semitic  in  their  origin. 
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Frances  Power  Cobbe,  in  her  Cities  of  the  Pasty  after 
visiting  the  rains  of  Baalbec,  quotes  several  beautiful  passages 
from  Du  Perron's  Zend  Avesta,  illustrative  of  the  purity  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  earlier  fire  worshippers.     She  says  :• — 

"  In  what  degree  this  high  Persian  faith  (still  existing  in 
"  no  ignoble  type  among  the  Parsees  of  India),  was  connected 
"  with  the  sun  worship  of  the  gross  Phcenician  mythology,  it 
"  is  hard  to  conjecture.  Perhaps  there  was  no  relation  at  all, 
"  and  Baal  (or  Bel),  the  sun  god,  never  received  in  his  impure 
"  fanes,  the  homage  of  a  true  worshipper  of  Ormusd,  *  the 
"  *  supremely  wise  lord,'  of  whom  the  Zend  Avesta  only  tells 
"  us,  '  his  light  is  hidden  under  all  that  shines.'  At  least  the 
"  faith  of  which  Heliogabalus  was  hierophant  had  fallen  as 
"  low  as  ever  the  religious  sentiment  of  human  nature  may 
"  be  debased.  Yet  does  the  '  golden  star,'  Zoroaster,  throw  a 
"  mysterious  halo  over  the  fire-worship  of  East  and  West ; 
**  that  faith  which  blazed  out  in  the  Bactrian  plains  before 
"  the  dawn  of  history,  and  which  lights  yet  its  memorial  fires 
"  each  Midsummer  eve  in  the  vales  of  the  Christian  Scotland 
"  and  Ireland." 

She  might  have  added,  at  least  until  very  recently,  the  hills 
and  dales  of  Lancashire  and  some  other  parts  of  England. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  before  the  corruption  referred  to 
took  place,  the  Keltic  emigrants  to  this  country  may  have 
arrived  at  their  Western  home,  and  so  have  introduced  the 
worship  of  Baal  or  Bel  in  something  like  its  pristine  purity ; 
and  hence  the  distinction  between  the  famous  deity  of  Helio- 
polis  and  his  presumed  representative  in  Britain.  A  semi- 
subterranean  temple,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Mithras, 
the  Persian  sun  or  Apollo,  was  discovered  in  1822  at  House- 
steads  {Borcovicus)^  on  the  line  of  the  great  Boman  wall. 
Mr.  Hodgson  describes  it  in  detail  in  a  contribution  to  the 
Arch.  JEL,  0.  S.,  vol.  i.  This  worship  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  the  debased  form  referred  to.  It  evoked  edicts 
from  several  Boman  emperors  decreeing  its  suppression^  but 
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withont  avail.  This  cruel  and  degrading  snperstition  was, 
however,  not  introduced  into  the  western  portion  of  the  "  old 
"world,"  until  shortly  hefore  the  advent  of  Christ.  An 
altar,  dedicated  to  this  deity,  found  in  the  cave  temple  at 
Housesteads,  was  erected  A.D.  253.  Other  remains  of  the 
worship  of  Mithras  have  heen  found  at  York  and  Chester. 
This  worship  of  Mithras  is  evidently  but  a  corrupt  descendant 
from  the  ancient  Aryan  adoration  of  Mithra,  the  god  of  day- 
light. 

From  these  and  other  reasons  yet  to  he  advanced,  I  am 
inclined  to  regard  the  introduction  of  the  British  god  Bel  or 
Beil  as  appertaining  to  a  much  earlier  epoch  in  our  history 
than  the  advent  of  the  Phcenician  merchants,  who  most 
probably  did  visit  the  Belisama,  the  Portus  Setantiorum,  aiid 
other  harbours  on  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  coast,  for 
trading  purposes,  but  at  a  relatively  much  more  recent  period. 

Mr.  John  Baldwin,  in  his  Prehistoric  Nations^  contends 
that  the  "  Bronze  age  in  Western  Europe  was  introduced  by  a 
"  foreign  people  of  the  Cushite  race,  culture,  and  religion, 
**  and  that  for  a  very  long  period  it  was  controlled  and  directed 
"  by  their  influence."     He  further  adds — 

"  The  first  settlements  of  the  Arabian  Gushites  in  Spain 
"  and  Northern  Africa  cannot  have  been  later  than  6000  years 

"  before  the  Christian  era Probably  the 

"  Cushite  race,  religion,  and  civilization  first  went  to  the 
"ancient  Finnic  people  of  Britain,  and  the  Scandinavian 
"  countries  from  Spain  and  Africa.  The  beginning  of  the 
"  Bronze  age  in  these  countries  was  much  older  than  the 
"  period  of  Tyre.  The  Tyrian  establishments  in  those  western 
"  countries  seem  to  have  been  later  than  the  Aryan  immigra- 
"  tion  that  created  the  Keltic  peoples  and  languages ;  and  it 
"  may  be  that  the  Tyrians  introduced  the  *  Age  of  iron '  not 
"  long  after  their  arrival,  for  it  was  evidently  much  older  than 
"  the  time  of  the  Bomans." 
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Professor  Nilsson  refers  the  bronze  instrnments,  &c.«  to 
Phoenician  inflaence,  and  describes  some  scnlpture  on  two 
stones  on  a  tumulus  near  Eivik,  which,  Mr.  Baldwin  observes, 
"  even  Sir  John  Lubbock  admits,  *  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
"  '  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  appearance.'  " 

Mr.  Baldwin  traces  to  Arabian  Cushite  colonies  the  very 
ancient  civilization  of  Egypt,  Chaldea,  and  the  southern 
portion  of  India,  as  well  as  Phoenicia  and  the  western  nations. 
Another  stone,  described  by  Professor  Nilsson,  is  an  obelisk, 
symbolizing  Baal.  Befening  to  this  monument,  Mr.  Baldwin 
says — 

"  The  festival  of  Baal  or  Balder,  celebrated  on  Midsummer 
"  night  in  the  upper  part  of  Norway  reveals  the  Cushite  race, 
'^  for  the  midnight  fire  in  presence  of  the  midnight  sun  did 
"  not  originate  in  that  latitude.  This  festival  of  Baal  was 
"  celebrated  in  the  British  islands  until  recent  times.  Baal 
''has  given  such  names  as  Baltic,  Great  and  Little  Belt, 
''  Belteburga,  Baleshaugen,  and  the  like." 

He  asks — "What  other  people  could  have  brought  the 
"  worship  of  Baal  to  Western  Europe  in  prehistoric  times  ? 
"  We  see  them  in  the  atone  circles  in  the  ruins  at  Avebury  and 
"  Stonehenge,  in  the  festival  of  Baal  that  lingered  until  our 
"  own  times  ;  and  there  is  something  for  consideration  in  the 
"  fact  that  Arabia  has  still  the  ruins  of  ancient  structures 
"  precisely  like  Stonehenge.  It  is  probable  that  the  Arabians, 
"  or  their  representatives  in  Spain  and  North  Africa,  went 
"  northward,  and  began  the  age  of  bronze  more  than  2,000 
"  years  before  Gades  was  built." 

Mr.  Baldwin  draws  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
modem  Mahomedan  Semitic  population  of  Arabia,  and  their 
great  Cushite,  Hamite,  or  Ethiopian  predecessors.  The 
former,  he  says,  "  are  comparatively  modem  in  Arabia,"  they 
have  "  appropriated  the  reputation  of  the  old  race,"  and  have 
unduly  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  modem  scholars. 
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In  several  parts  of  Britain,  and  especially  in  Cumberland, 
altars  have  been  found  dedicated  by  Roman  legionaries  or 
their  auxiliaries  to  a  god  named  Belatucadrus.  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright  {Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon,  p.  292),  after  referring  to 
a  small  one  erected  at  EUanborough  by  Julius  Civilis,  says — 

"  Several  others  dedicated  to  this  deity  have  been  found  at 
"Netherby,  Oastlesteads,  Burgh-on-Sands,  Bankshead,  and 
"  other  places.  In  some  instances,  as  on  an  altar  found  at 
"Drumsburg,  the  deity  is  addressed  by  the  epithet  Dfio 
"  Sancto  Belatvcadro.  In  some  altars  he  is  identified  with 
"  Mars,  as  on  one  found  at  Plumpton  Wall,  dedicated  Deo 
"  Marti  Belatvcadri  et  nominib.  aug.  Several  attempts 
"  have  been  made  to  derive  the  name  from  Hebrew,  Welsh, 
"  or  Irish,  and  it  has  been  hastily  taken  for  granted  that  this 
"god  was  identical  with  the  Phcenician  Baal.  Altars  to 
"  Belatucadrus  have  been  found  at  Kirkby  There,  at  Welp 
"  Oastle,  and  at  Brougham  in  Westmoreland.  The  one  found 
"at  Brougham  was  dedicated  by  a  man  named  Andagus, 
"  which  sounds  like  a  Teutonic  name." 

Since  the  preceding  paragraphs  were  written,  I  have  seen 
in  the  Manchester  Natural  History  Museum,  a  rude  altar 
dedicated  to  this  god,  which,  I  am  informed,  was  found  some 
years  ago  at  Ribchester  on  the  Ribble.  As  I  had  not  pre- 
viously seen  or  heard  of  it,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  my  published 
History  of  Preston  and  its  Environs.  The  inscription  is 
somewhat  defaced,  but  the  Deo  Marti  Belatvcadri  is  very 
distinct.  It  appears,  like  the  one  found  at  Plumpton  Wall, 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  this  god  and  to  the  gods  of  the 
emperor  [nominib.  aug],  or,  as  some  think,  to  the  reigning 
emperor  himself.  The  dedicator  is  Julius  Augustalis,  the 
prefect  of  some  military  corps,  the  name  of  which  I  cannot 
at  present  satisfactorily  decipher.  The  discovery  of  this  altar 
proves  at  least  that  votaries  of  the  deity  dwelt  in  the  Bibble 
valley  as  well  as  in  Cumberland,  &c. 
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Godfrey  Higgins,  in  his  Celtic  Druids,  speaks  of  Samhan 
or  Saman,  as  "one  of  the  Gods,  the  most  revered  in  Ireland." 
He  adds — "  An  annual  solemnity  was  instituted  to  his  honour, 
"  which  is  yet  celebrated  on  the  eve  of  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
"  ber ;  which  yet  at  this  day  is  called  the  Oidhche  Sarnhna, 
"  or  the  night  of  Sahman"  He  further  informs  us  that  he 
was  "also  called  Bal-Sab,  or  Lord  of  Death"  and  that 
"  Samhna  was  also  the  sun,  or  rather  the  image  of  the  sun/' 
and  adds — 

"  These  attributes  of  Samhan  seem  at  first  contradictory, 
"  but  they  are  not  unusual  among  the  heathen  gods.  With 
"  the  Greeks,  Dionysos,  the  good  Demiurge,  is  identified  with 
"  Hades.  In  Egypt,  Osiris  was  the  Lord  of  Death ;  with 
"the  Scandinavians,  Odin,  the  God  beneficent,  was  at  the 
"  same  time  King  of  the  infernal  regions.  This  deity  was 
"above  all  the  others  whom  we  have  named,  but  he  was 
"below  the  supreme  being,  Baal.  If  Samhan  were  the  sun, 
"  as  we  see  he  was,  he  answers  to  Milhra  of  the  Persians, 
"  who  was  the  middle  link  between  Oromasdes  and  Arimanes, 
"  between  the  Creator  and  the  Destroyer,  and  was  called  the 
"  Preserver." 

The  Hindoo  Trimurtti  or  Triad,  namely,  Brahma,  Vishn  u, 
and  Siva,  likewise  represents  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  and 
the  Destroyer. 

Other  altars  have  been  found  dedicated  to  gods  that  may 
probably  be  traced  to  an  eastern  origin.  One  found  at  Birrens, 
in  Scotland,  exhibits  a  winged  deity,  holding  a  spear  in  her 
right  hand  and  a  globe  in  her  left.  The  dedication  is  to  the 
goddess  Brigantia,    Mr.  Wright  says— 

"  It  was  supposed  this  was  the  deity  of  the  Brigantes,  but 
"  I  am  not  aware  that  this  country  was  ever  called  Brigantia, 
"and  it  is  not  probable  the  conqueror  would  worship  the 
*'  deity  of  a  vanquished  tribe.  I  feel  more  inclined  to  think 
"  that  the  name  was  taken  from  Brigantium,  in  Switzerland, 
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"  a  town  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  Bregentz. 
"  An  altar  found  at  Chester  was  dedicated  Deae  Nymphae 
"  Brig,  which  in  this  case  would  be  *  To  the  Nymph  Goddess 
"  '  of  Brigantium;  " 

Another  ancient  city  styled  Brigantium,  now  Briangon, 
was  situated  on  an  opposite  spur  of  the  Alps,  in  the  country 
of  the  Taurini,  now  Piedmont.  Ancient  geographers  speak 
of  a  tribe  of  Thracians  who  were  styled  Briges.  In  Laurent's 
work  the  river  at  present  named  the  Barrow,  in  Ireland,  is 
termed  the  Brigus.  A  people  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland 
were  called  Brigantes,  and  the  name  Brigantina  is  still  re- 
tained in  the  province  of  Gallicia  in  Spain.  Some  writers 
contend  that  the  Gaedhels  or  Gaels,  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  ele- 
ment of  our  population,  originally  entered  Ireland  and  the 
south-west  of  England  from  Spain.  From  Ireland  they 
spread,  northward,  to  the  Western  Isles  and  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  westward  to  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  north  of 
England  and  Wales. 

In  one  of  the  preserved  extracts  from  the  lost  book  of 
Drom  Sneachta,  supposed  to  have  been  written  before  the 
advent  of  St.  Patrick,  is  what  is  termed  the  "  Prime  Story  of 
''  Irruption  and  Migration."  From  this  we  learn  that  the 
ancient  Milesian  inhabitants  themselves  had  traditions  re- 
specting their  advent  from  Spain,  which  referred  to  the  prior 
occupation  of  the  country  by  two  other  branches  of  the 
Gaelic  race,  viz.,  the  Firbolgs  and  the  Tuatha  de  Dannan. 
The  story  says  the  Milesians  left  Scythia  for  Egypt,  but 
returned,  and  afterwards  migrated  to  Spain  by  way  of  Greece. 
After  a  long  residence  in  the  peninsula,  they  built  the  city  of 
Bragantia  about  1700  B.C. ;  a  colony  of  them  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Slaney,  in  Wexford,  under  the  command  of  the 
eight  sons  of  Miletias  or  Galamh.  In  two  battles  they  de- 
feated their  predecessors  and  divided  the  country  amongst 
themselves.     The  Oymri,  another  branch  of  the  Keltic  stock. 
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on  the  contrary,  entered  Britain  from  Ganl,  and  were  eventa- 
ally,  to  a  considerable  extent,  driven  upon  the  Gaelic  tribes 
in  the  west  of  England  and  Wales,  by  the  pressure  of  their 
Teutonic  successors.  Professor  Morley  says  that  that  portion 
of  the  population  *'  in  the  north  of  England,  who  battled 
"  against  the  gradual  progress  of  expulsion,"  were  "  known 
"  as  Briganted,  fighting  thieves.  Brigant  is  Welsh  for  thief 
"  and  highlander." 

Perhaps  the  Aryan  mythology  will  supply  a  common 
source  for  all  these  local  appellations.  Walter  E.  Kelly, 
(Curiosities  of  Indo-European  Tradition)  says, — "Agni, 
"  the  god  of  fire  (Latin,  ignis),  has  for  retainers  the  Bhrigus 
"  and  the  Angirases.  They  are  his  priests  on  earth  whilst 
"  they  dwell  there  in  mortal  form ;  and,  after  death,  they  are 
"  his  friends  and  companions  in  heaven.  They  are  also  the 
"companions  of  the  clouds  and  storms" — in  other  words, 
personifications  of  clouds  and  storms.  He' afterwards  speaks 
of  "  BhrigUy  the  father  of  a  mythological  family  of  that 
" name"  The  root  of  the  word  means  "fulgent  burning." 
The  clouds  and  storms  of  the  Alpine  mountains  and  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  hills  would  amply  justify  the  appellation 
of  the  term  Brigantium,  or  the  country  of  the  Brigantes,  in 
the  minds  of  Aryan  emigrants,  to  both  localities.  The 
Bhrigus,  according  to  Dr.  Kuhn,  were  "brewers"  of  storms 
or  yielders  of  the  heavenly  soma,  the  "  drink  of  the  gods ;" 
in  other  words,  the  distillers  of  rain  water,  which  rendered 
the  earth  fruitful.  The  country  of  the  Brigantes  is  the  term 
given  by  the  Boman  historians  to  that  part  of  England  which 
lies  north  of  the  Humber  and  the  Mersey,  and  includes  the 
lesser  tribes  named  the  Volantii  and  the  Setantii,  or  Sistuntii, 
which  occupied  the  western  or  Lancashire  coast  and  perhaps 
that  of  Cumberland. 

Another  very  common  name  on  altars  in  the  north  of 
England  is  Vitires,  Vetiris,  or  Veteres.     Mr.  Thomas  Wright 
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regards  this  as  a  "  foreign  deity,"  and  thinks  "  it  must  have 
''  belonged  to  a  national  mythology."  But  he  adds,  '^  as  the 
"  altars  were  dedicated  apparently  by  people  of  widely  different 
"  countries,  they  give  us  no  assistance  in  appropriating  this 
"  deity.  The  word  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  witTi 
"  Vithris,  one  of  the  names  of  the  northern  Odin,  the  Woden 
''  of  the  Germans."  This  name  for  Odin  has  evidently  some 
relationship  to  the  Yritra  of  the  Hindoo  Vedas. 

The  gods  of  the  Vedas  appear  to  have  been  all,  more  or 
less,  personifications  of  what  were  termed  ''the  elements." 
The  sun,  lightning,  clouds,  rain,  wind,  frost,  &c.,  and  their 
attendant  active  phenomena,  contributed  mainly  to  the  con- 
struction of  their  mythological  edifice.  Indra  was  god  of  the 
firmament,  the  earliest  thunderer,  the  forerunner  of  Zeus, 
Jupiter,  and  Thor ;  Agni  was  the  god  of  fire,  and  Soma  was 
the  deity  who  brought  down  to  earth  the  celestial  liquor,  the 
'*  drink  of  the  gocls,"  the  amrita  of  the  Vedas,  the  nectar  of 
the  Greeks.  Soma  was  so  designated  because  the  "  soma 
"  plant,  which  the  Hindoos  now  identify  with  the  Asclepias 
"  acida  or  Sarcostemma  viminale,"  contained  a  '*  milky  juice 
*'  of  a  sweetish  sub-acid  flavour,  which,  being  mixed  with 
"  honey  and  other  ingredients,  yielded  to  the  enraptured 
"  Aryans  the  first  fermented  liquor  their  race  had  ever  known." 
All  celestial  or  atmospheric  phenomena  were  named  from 
earthly  objects.  Clouds  were  called  rocks  and  cows,  and  the 
mountain  streams  of  the  former  and  the  milk  of  the  latter 
were  the  liquid  nourishers  and  fertilisers  of  the  soil.  The 
lightning  god  was  believed  to  pierce  the  rock  or  the  rain 
cloud,  and  so  water  the  parched  earth.     Walter  Kelly  says, — 

"  The  identity  of  the  heavenly  soma  with  the  cloud  water, 
"  and -the  close  connection  in  which  fire  and  soma  are  brought 
"  in  various  Aryan  legends,  prove  that  the  drink  of  the  gods 
"  was  conceived  to  be  a  product  of  the  storm.  It  appears 
"  also  that  the  earthly  soma  was  boiled  or  brewed  before  it 
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"  was  fermented,  whence  it  must  have  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
''course,  thai  its  divine  counterpart  should  be  supposed  to 
"  undergo  the  same  process.  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  we 
"  cannot  claim,  for  any  of  the  later  ages,  the  credit  of  having 
''invented  the  metaphor  involved  in  the  common  saying, 
"  '  It's  brewing  a  storm.'  In  that  phrase,  as  in  many  others, 
"  we  only  repeat  the  thoughts  of  our  primeval  ancestors." 

Dr.  Kuhn  identifies  the  modern  word  brew  with  the  braj; 
of  the  Big  Veda,  which  has  reference  to  the  roasting  of  barley 
for  brewing  purposes,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
Bhrigus,  beings  who  "  brewed  and  lightened  "  the  heavenly 
soma  out  of  the  stormy  phenomena  of  the  mountain  regions. 
In  the  Welsh  of  the  present  day  bry^u  means  to  grow  out,  to 
overspread.  One  modern  Welsh  word,  brwysg,  means  drunk, 
and  another  brwys,  fertile,  luxuriant.  The  double  use  of  the 
term  at  the  present  time  is,  therefore,  in  singular  harmony 
with  the  hypothesis  of  Euhn,  and  adds  much  to  its  probability. 
Kelly  says, — "  One  of  the  synonyms  of  soma  is  madhu, 
"  which  means  a  mixed  drink  ;  and  this  word  is  the  methu  of 
"  the  Greeks,  and  *the  mead  of  our  own  Saxon,  Norse,  and 
"  Celto-British  ancestors." 

The  names  of  the  gods  underwent  much  change  as  time 
advanced,  and  the  race  was  scattered.  Bel  became  the 
luminous  deity  of  some  of  the  settlers  in  Britain ;  Soma  be- 
came a  higher  deity  in  importance  than  Indra  or  Agni,  and 
absorbed  their  attributes.  In  the  Zend  version  the  drink 
soma  is  spelled  haoma.  The  hymns  addressed  to  Soma,  in  a 
later  age,  are  styled  Sama  Yedas.  Hence  it  may  easily  be 
inferred  the  Belisama  of  Ptolemy  is  a  Latinised  form  of  the 
British  words  which  indicated  that  the  Bibble  water  was  the 
"  liquor  of  the  gods,"  furnished  by  Bel  and  Sama  for  the 
fertilization  of  the  earth.  The  hoary  rocky  mountains  of 
Pennygent,  Ingleborough,  and  Pendle,  and  the  storm  clouds 
that   contended  with    the    lightning    about    their  summits^ 
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farnish  suffioiently  characteristio  nataral  pheDomena  to  justify 
the  appropriateness  of  the  appellation.  This  deification  of 
rivers  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence.  Sir  William 
Betham,  in  his  Gael  and  Ci/mbri,  says  expressly,  "  the  CeltsB 
"  were  much  addicted  to  the  worship  of  fountains  and  rivers 
"  as  divinities.  They  had  a  deity  called  Divona,  or  the  river 
"  god."  The  Wharf,  which  springs  not  far  from  the  source  of 
the  Kibble,  received  these  honours  from  legionaries  of  Rome 
or  some  of  their  auxiliaries,  who  appear  to  have  worshipped 
the  stream  as  the  water  goddess  Yerbeia.  The  Boman  name 
appears  to  be  merely  a  Latin  form  of  the  Ancient-British 
word  of  which  the  modem  name  Wharf  is  a  corruption.  The 
Lune,  too,  appears  to  have  had  similar  honours  conferred 
upon  it,  as  is  evidenced  by  an  altar  found  at  Skerton,  near 
Lancaster,  inscribed  "Deo  Jaiono,"  The  word  Lune  was 
anciently  written  Lone,  and  the  hundred  is  still  named  Lons- 
dale. Indeed,  the  personification  of  rivers  is  not  yet  extinct. 
We  speak  of  "  Old  Father  Thames"  to  this  day. 

The  Ituna  Estuarium,  of  Ptolemy,  is  universally  assigned 
to  the  Solway,  the  chief  river  entering  it  being  called  the 
Eden  at  the  present  time.  As  d  and  t  are  convertible,  and 
the  Latin  i  was  pronounced  e,  as  on  the  Continent  now,  Eduna 
most  probably  expresses  to  our  ears  the  ancient  sound,  which 
is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  modem  one,  the  Latin  ter- 
minal letter  not  entering  into  the  question.  Do  the  Vedic 
and  Teutonic  mythologies  throw  any  light  on  the  derivation 
of  this  name  ?     Kelly  says, — 

"  The  cloud  maidens  are  known  in  the  Yedas  as  Jpas 
**  (waters),  and  are  styled  brides  of  the  gods  {Divapatnig)  and 
''  NdvyaA,  i.e.  navigators  of  the  celestial  sea.  Nearly  related 
"  to  them,  but  less  divine,  are  the  Apsarases,  damsels  whose 
"habitat  is  between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  They  are  the 
"  houris  of  the  Vedio  paradise,  destined  to  delight  the  souls 
"  of  heroes.     Their  name  means  either  '  the  formless'  or  '  the 
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"  *  water-going/  and  they  appear  to  have  heen  personifications 
*'  of  the  manifold  but  ill- defined  forms  of  the  mists ;  bat 
'*  other  natural  phenomena  may  also  have  been  represented 
"  under  their  image." 

Kelly  further  informs  as  that  these  inferior  cloud-maidens 
possessed  raiments  or  "  shirts  of  swan  plumage,"  by  means  of 
which  they  "  transformed  themselves  into  waterfowl,  especially 
"  swans."  He  adds, — *'  The  Persian  peris,  and  the  German 
**  swan-maidens,  changed  their  forms  in  the  same  way  and  by 
''  the  same  means."  Indeed,  they  are  ^*  the  originals"  of  these 
''  swan-maidens,"  and  are  closely  related  to  the  Elves,  Mahrs, 
and  Valkyries  of  the  Teutonic  mythology.  The  same  writer 
further  states  that  "  Odin's  Valkyries  (riders  in  the  wild  hunt) 
"  had  their  swan-shirts,  and  the  Norse  goddess  Freyja"  (from 
whence  our  Friday)  "  had  her  falcon  shirt,*  which  she  lent  to 
"  Loki,  when  he  went  in  quest  of  Thor's  stolen  hammer,  and 
"  to  rescue  Idunn,"  (elsewhere  spelled  Idhunn)  *'  the  goddess 
"  of  youth,  from  captivity  among  the  frost-giants.  Thiassi, 
"  who  kept  her  in  custody,  had  an  eagle-shirt,  and  his  fellow 
"  giant,  Suttungr,  had  another,  in  which  he  pursued  Odin. 
"  These  wild  riders  of  the  stormy  sky,  like  their  protot3rpes  in 
"  the  Vedas,  personify  or  typify  '  rain  senders.*  "  The  god- 
dess of  youth,  with  her  attendant  swans  and  water-fowl,  is 
not  an  inapt  personification  of  the  lovely  £den,  in  its  lower 
course ;  while  the  wild  moors  and  crags,  where  the  eagles 
nestled,  and  amongst  which  its  many  tributary  streamlets 
spring,  aptly  enough  answer  to  the  homes  of  the  frost  giants 
who,  in  severe  winters,  held  captive  the  congealed  waters. 

The  names  of  the  Severn  and  the  Dee,  and  some  other 
rivers  or  estuaries,  admit  of  similar  interpretation  from  similar 
sources.  Religious  revolutions  have  often  occurred.  De- 
throned gods  were  generally  degraded  into  demons.  Thus 
Christian  missionaries  stigmatised  the  worship  of  the  heathen 

*  Tha  ialcon,  as  weU  as  the  eagle,  was  a  flre-biinger  or  lightning-bird. 
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gods  of  the  Germans  and  other  nations,  and  transformed 
them  into  devils  or  spirits  of  evil.  The  derivation  of  Deva 
is  from  "  div,  heaven,  (properly  the  shining)  and  means  the 
"  heavenly  heing."  And  yet  the  modern  Persian  divy  and  the 
Armenian  dev^  imply  an  evil  spirit.  George  Borrow,  in  his 
Wild  Wales,  exclaims, — "  How  is  it  that  the  Sanscrit  devila 
"  stands  for  what  is  wise  and  virtuous,  and  the  English  devil 
"  for  all  that  is  desperate  and  wicked  ?"  Simply  because  the 
ancient  wisdom  and  virtue  have  ceased  to  he  "  orthodox." 

In  the  Hindoo  mythology  it  appears  that  revolutions  took 
place  at  a  very  early  period.  Varuna  (the  Uranos  of  the 
Greeks)  at  one  time  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  "  lord  of 
"  the  celestial  sea,  and  the  realm  of  light  above  it,  that 
"  highest  heaven  in  which  the  Fathers  dwelt  with  their  King 
"Yama.  After  the  southern  branch  of  the  Aryans  had 
"  entered  India,  Varuna  was  brought  down  from  the  upper 
"  regions,  to  be  thenceforth  the  god  of  the  earthly  sea,  which 
"  had  then,  for  the  first  time,  become  known  to  his  votaries." 

May  not  this  Varun  be  possibly  the  true  root  of  the  name 
Severn  ?  Etymologists  are  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  its  deri- 
vation. Some  say  it  was  anciently  called  Hafreny*  and  that 
this  term  is  identical  with  Severn,  the  latter  being  merely  a 
corruption  of  the  former.  This  is  the  prevalent  opinion.  If 
such  be  the  case,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  conjec- 
ture that  Hafren  is  a  Keltic  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit  Varun, 
especially  as  the  /  and  v  are  readily  "  convertible."  The  8e 
may  be  a  prefix,  of  which  more  anon. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  in  his  British  History,  states  that 
King  Locrin  divorced  his  Queen,  Guendcelena,  and  married  a 
beautiful  captive  named  Estrildis.  On  the  death  of  the  king 
the  divorced  queen  commanded  '^  Estrildis  and  her  daughter 


•  The  Serem,  indeed,  yet  retains  the  name  Hqfiren^  from  its  sonrce  to  Llanid- 
loes. Its  principal  upper  tribntaiy  is  called  the  Vym  wy.  May  not  this  be  the 
trne  Welsh  root  of  the  word  ? 
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''  Sabre  to  be  thrown  into  the  river  now  called  the  Severn,  and 
"published  an  edict  throughout  all  Britain,  that  the  river 
"  should  bear  the  damsel's  name,  hoping  by  this  to  perpetuate 
"  her  memory,  and  by  that  the  infamy  of  her  husband.  So 
"  that  to  this  day  the  river  is  called  in  the  British  tongue 
"  Sabreu,  which,  by  the  corruption  of  the  name  is,  in  another 
"  language,  Sabrina." 

Milton,  speaking  of  Sabrina  as  the  goddess  of  the  river, 
styles  her  "  the  daughter  of  Leocrine  that  had  the  sceptre 
"  from  his  father  Brute."  As  the  mythical,  or  rather  non- 
historical,  character  of  Brute  and  his  progeny  is  now  almost 
universally  conceded,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  river  named 
the  maiden,  (if  she  ever  existed  in  the  flesh)  rather  than  that 
her  immersion  changed  its  designation.  Sabrina  or  Savrina 
(for  the  i  aud  the  v  are  convertible),  may,  therefore,  be  but 
the  Latinised  form  of  the  old  Welsh  Hafren  and  the  Sanscrit 
Varun,  with  the  prefix  Se  added  thereto. 

The  Dee  is  described  as  the  Seteia  CEstuarium  by  Ptolemy. 
The  Roman  city  Deva  (Chester)  was  situated  on  its  banks. 
The  Se  is  generally  regarded  as  a  prefix  in  this  case,  and  it 
may  likewise  be  so  in  the  word  Severn.  D  and  /  being  con- 
vertible, the  names  of  the  river  and  city  evidently  spring  from 
one  root.  The  Rev.  John  Whitaker,  the  historian  of  Man- 
chester, in  interpreting  the  term  Se-tan-tiu,  says  it  may  mean 
the  "  inferior  or  southerly  country  of  water,  and  express  the 
"particular  position  of  Lancashire  with  respect  to  the  Vo- 
"  lantii  and  the  sea." 

The  Se,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  may  have  a  some- 
what similar  import,  and  imply  the  bringing  down  of  Varuna 
from  his  throne  on  the  heavenly  to  that  on  the  earthly  sea. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  seen  in  Gapt.  Speke's 
Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  the  map 
of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  which  accompanied  a  paper 
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published  in  the  third  volume  ot  Asiatic  Researches,  in  1801. 
Speke,  referring  to  this  paper,  says, — "It  was  written  by 
"  Lieutenant  Wilford,  from  the  Purans  of  the  ancient  Hindus. 
"  .  .  .  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Hindus  have  christened 
"  the  source  of  the  Nile  Amara,  which  is  the  name  of  a 
"  country  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Victoria  N'yanza.' 
I  find  on  this  map,  on  the  west  side  of  the  inland  sea,  styled 
"  Lake  of  Amara  or  of  the  Gods,"  a  range  of  hills  named 
"  Sitanta  M^"  They  are  in  close  contiguity  to  the  "  Soma 
"  Giri,  or  Mountains  of  the  Moon,"  and  seem  to  be  a  lower 
or  inferior  branch  of  that  range,  bordering  upon  the  waters  of 
the  great  lake.  This  appears  to  be  a  further  confirmation  of 
the  high  probability  which  exists,  that  some  of  the  very 
ancient  local  nomenclature  of  Lancashire  and  the  north  of 
England  is  of  Eastern  origin.  Ptolemy  speaks  not  only  of  a 
people  inhabiting  the  district  of  which  Lancashire  forms  a 
part,  as  the  Setantii,  but  of  a  harbour  on  the  coast,  the 
Porlus  Setanliorum,  which  I  and  others  have  Jixed  at  the 
WyreJ^ 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  says  that  an  invading  king  of  the 
Huns,  named  Humber,  was  defeated  by  Locrin  on  the  banks 
of  that  river  and  drowned  in  its  flood,  "  on  which  account  it 
"  has  since  borne  his  name."  This,  of  course,  is  merely  idle 
romance. 

Some  writers  contend  that  the  name  was  originally  Chum- 
ber,  that  Northumberland  means  North  Cumriland,  of  which 
the  present  Cumberland  is  a  relic.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Mersey  derived  its  name  from  Mercia,  or  the  territory 
from  the  boundary  river.  It,  in  conjunction  with  the  Humber, 
divided  Northumbria  from  Mercia  during  the  heptarchy.  The 
Mersey  is  still  called  the  "  Cheshire  waters  "  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants  on  the  south-west  of  Manchester. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  no  Roman  writer  or  Itinerary 

•  See  HuUr^i  qf  Preiton  and  iU  JEnviroiUt  p.  86. 
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mentions  the  Humber.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  a  river  Abns, 
which  is  generally  identified  with  that  stream,  but  this  helps 
ns  not  to  the  etymology  of  the  modem  name.  It  is  not 
altogether  improbable,  however,  that  the  Aryan  mythology 
may  throw  some  light  upon  the  ancient  appellation.  We  are 
informed  by  Max  Miiller  that,  previous  to  the  dispersion  of 
the  Aryan  tribes,  the  Rbibus  were  called  Arbhus,  and  that 
this  latter  term  is  identical  with  the  Greek  Orpheus.  From 
this  root,  likewise,  is  derived  the  German  Alh  or  Alp,  plural 
Elbe  or  Elfen ;  English  Elf,  with  its  plural  Elves.  If  the 
name  of  the  German  river  Elbe  (Albis)  be  derived  from  this 
source,  the  probability  is  heightened  that  the  Abus  of  Ptolemy 
may  have  intimate  relationship  to  the  Aryan  Arbhus  or  Bibhus. 
These  mythic  beings  were  followers,  like  the  Bhrigas  and  the 
Maruts,  of  Agni  and  Indra,  "  personifications  of  fire  and 
**  firmament."  Kelly  says  of  the  Ribhas, — "  Their  element 
"  is  rather  that  of  the  sunbeams  or  the  lightning,  though  they, 
'*  too,  rule  the  winds  and  sing,  like  the  Maruts,  the  loud  song 
''  of  the  storm.  Their  name  means  the  '  artificers,'  and  not 
"even  the  divine  workman  of  Olympus  was  more  skilled 
"  than  they  in  all  kinds  of  handicraft.  The  armour  and 
''  weapons  of  the  gods,  the  chariots  of  the  Asvins  (deities  of 
"  the  dawn),  the  thunderbolt  and  lightning  steed  of  Indra, 
"were  their  workmanship.  They  made  their  old  decrepid 
"  parents  young  and  supple-jointed  again.  But  the  feat  for 
"  which  they  were  most  renowned  is  the  revival  of  the  slaugh- 
"  tered  cow,  on  which  the  gods  had  feasted.  Out  of  the  hide 
"  alone  these  wonder-working  Bibhus  reproduced  the  perfect 
"  living  animal;  and  this  they  did  not  once,  but  again  and  again. 
"  In  other  words,  out  of  a  small  portion  of  the  imperishable 
"  cloud  that  had  melted  away  in  rain  and  seemed  destroyed, 
"  they  reproduced  its  whole  form  and  substance.  Similar 
"  feats  were  ascribed  to  the  northern  thunder  god,  Thor,  whose 
"  practice  it  was  to  kill  the  two  buck  goats  that  drew  his  car. 
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"cook  them  for  supper,  and  bring  them  to  life  again  by 
"  touching  them  with  his  hammer/' 

Kelly  further  adds  that  in  the  "gloomy  season  of  the 
"  winter  solstice  the  Rhibus  sleep  for  twelve  days  in  the  house 
"  of  the  sun  god  Saviiar ;  then  they  wake  up  and  prepare 
"  the  earth  to  clothe  itself  anew  with  vegetation,  and  the 

"  FROZEN  WATERS  TO  FLOW  AGAIN." 

The  tributaries  of  the  Humber  are  remarkable  on  account 
of  their  liabilities  to  sudden  floods ;  and  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  these,  after  long  periods  of  drought,  would  suggest 
to  a  primeval  people  the  interference  of  celestial  beings  which 
possessed  the  attributes  assigned  to  these  Arbhus  or  Bibhus. 
Referring  to  the  Greek  form  of  this  myth,  Kelly  says, — 

"  We  see  how  the  cruder  idea  of  the  Ribhus  sweeping 
"  trees  and  rocks  in  wild  dance  before  them,  by  the  force  of 
"  their  stormy  song,  grew  under  the  beautifying  touch  of  the 
"  Hellenic  imagination  into  the  legend  of  that  master  of  the 
"  lyre,  whose  magic  tones  made  torrents  pause  and  listen, 
"  rocks  and  trees  descend  with  delight  from  their  mountain 
"  beds,  and  moved  even  Pluto's  unrelenting  heart  to  pity." 

The  estuary  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Britain  to  the  Severn, 
now  known  as  the  Wash,  is  called  by  Ptolemy,  Metaris.  May 
not  this  name  have  had,  originally,  some  connection  with 
Varuna's  Mend  Mithra  ?     Kelly  says,-— 

"  When  the  sun  was  still  a  wheel,  a  store  of  gold,  a  swan 
"  or  a  flamingo,  an  eagle«  falcon,  horse,  and  many  other 
"  things,  it  was  also  the  eye  of  Varuna ;  just  as  amongst  the 
"  Anglo-Saxons  and  other  Germans  it  was  held  to  be  the  eye 
"  of  Woden.  Varuna  and  Mithra  (the  friend),  the  god  of 
"  daylight,  used  to  sit  together  at  morning  on  a  golden  throne, 
"  and  journey  at  even  in  a  brazen  car." 

The  sun,  at  the  dawn  at  least,  gilded  the  waves  of  the 
eastern  estuary  and  shed  its  ruddier  glow  at  evening  on  the 
western  or  Severn  sea.     Under  any  interpretation,  the  ooinci* 
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denoe  of  so  many  names  and  half-hidden  characteristics  is,  to 
say  the  least,  very  remarkable. 

There  is  nothing  extravagant  in  this  attempt  to  show  that 
the  terms  thus  applied  conveyed  both  a  literal,  or  earthly,  as 
well  as  a  figurative,  or  celestial,  meaning.  All  mythology  is 
fashioned  out  of  such  materials.  Primitive  languages  are 
limited  in  the  number  of  their  words,  and,  of  necessity,  are 
highly  figurative.  The  tongues  of  all  the  North  American 
Indians,  as  well  as  those  of  the  tribes  of  Aryan  and  Semitic 
origin,  markedly  exhibit  this  peculiarity.  Farrar,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Language^  says, — 

"  To  call  things  which  we  have  never  seen  before  by  the 
"  name  of  that  which  most  nearly  resembles  them  is  a  practice 
"  of  every  day  life.  That  children  at  first  call  all  men  '  father' 
**  and  all  women  *  mother*  is  an  observation  as  old  as  Aristotle. 
'*  The  Bomans  gave  the  name  of  Lucanian  ox  to  the  elephant, 
''  and  camelofiardus  to  the  giraffe,  just  as  the  New  Zealanders 
**  are  stated  to  have  called  horses  large  dogs.  The  astonished 
'*  Gaffers  gave  the  name  of  cloud  to  the  first  parasol  which 
"  they  had  seen ;  and  similar  instances  might  be  adduced 
"  almost  indefinitely.  They  prove  that  it  is  an  instinct,  if  it 
"  be  not  a  necessity,  to  borrow  for  the  unknown  the  names 
"  already  used  for  things  known." 


ON    GREEK    COINAGE 

By  B.  L.  Benas,  Esq. 

(Bbad  24tb  Fibbuabt»  1870.) 


Man7  doabtless  will  haye  read  a  yery  entertaining  chapter  in 
a  work  by  the  late  Archbishop  Whateley,  wherein  he  shews,  by 
a  species  of  jocular  logic,  how  it  might  beproyed  that  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  had  neyer  existed ;  and  this  has  not  a  little  helped 
to  ridicule  the  growing  practice  of  the  age  towards  scepticism 
in  eyerything.  The  personality  of  Homer  has  been  repeatedly 
denied,  Romulus  and  Remus  haye  been  laughed  away,  and 
profane  hands  haye  eyen  been  laid  upon  our  own  immortal 
Sbakspeare ;  but  if  there  is  any  one  science  more  than 
another  that  has  tended  to  erect  a  scaffolding  round  the 
past — to  restore  its  faded  frescoes,  to  bring  forth  prominently 
its  beautiful  arabesques  and  tracery — it  is  the  science  of 
Numismatics.  To  it  we  owe  many  a  new  leaf  in  the  yolume 
of  history.  We  haye  Jupiter  once  more, — the  thunderbolts  in 
his  hand,  yisibly  before  us.  We  haye  the  whole  galaxy  of 
Mount  Olympus,  I  was  going  to  say  in  the  flesh  again :  but 
no,  far  more  durable  than  that,  we  haye  them  standing  forth 
in  the  yery  metal,  cast  by  the  yery  hands  of  those  that  wor- 
shipped them.  In  the  coins  of  the  Grecian  colonies  we  haye 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  the  golden  fleece  dangling 
before  our  eyes;  the  10,000  men,  with  Xenophon  at  their 
head,  retreating  to  their  home,  their  lares,  and  penates.  The 
names  of  Alexander,  of  Ptolemy,  of  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus 
show  yiyidly  the  march  of  a  handful  of  Greeks  into  the 
Persian  territories;  and  we  can  imagine  Granicus,  Issus,  and 
Arbela  once  more.  It  is  a  science  that  repays  the  little 
labour  it  demands  from  its  yotaries  ten-fold;  for,  at  eyery 
step,  new  and  unalloyed  pleasures  are  unfolded  to  the  gaze  of 
the  student.  The  origin  of  coined  money  is  yeiled  in  the 
m2 
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deepest  obscurity.  In  Holy  Writ,  the  money  that  Abraham 
weighed  unto  Ephron,  after  a  lapse  of  400  years^  developes 
into  the  shekel  of  the  Sanctuary ;  whicb^  from  being  a  weight 
originally,  came  to  be  adopted  as  a  coin.  This  seems 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  Old  Testament  history  to 
have  been  the  coinage  of  the  Hebrews,  and  continued  later, 
until  their  political  extinction. 

In  this  collection  there  is  a  very  excellent  shekel  of  Simon 
one  of  the  Maccabees,  having  upon  the  obverse  the  sacred 
candlestick,  and  on  the  reverse  the  rod  of  Aaron  that  budded. 
The  inscription  is  "Simon  the  Messiah  of  Israel ;"  and  on  the 
obverse  "Jerusalem  the  Holy."  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Homeric  Cantos,  we  do  not  find  a  single  mention  of  the 
term  money ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  in  the  Trojan 
period  that  an  ox  was  changeable  for  a  bar  of  brass,  and  a 
woman  who  understood  several  useful  arts  was  considered 
worth  four  oxen. 

It  is  strange  that  Athens,  which  was  preeminent  above  all 
other  Grecian  states  for  art  and  culture,  was  not  the  most 
celebrated  for  the  execution  of  its  coinage,  although  the 
pieces  were  the  best  known  in  all  the  Hellenic  states,  and 
the  most  widely  circulated.  The  Athenian  coins  generally 
bear  the  impression  of  an  owl,  being  the  bird  of  Pallas 
Athene,  the  Minerva,  and  tutelary  deity  of  the  city. 

A  very  peculiar  coinage  to  Greece  was  the  incused  money, 
the  figure  forming  a  kind  of  relief  on  the  obverse  and  sunk 
on  the  reverse.  One  of  undoubted  antiquity  is  of  the  colony 
of  Sybaris,  an  island  on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  of  which  an  excellent  specimen  is  in  this  collection. 
Sybaris  was  built  721  B.C.,  and  destroyed  510  B.C.  It  was 
afterwards  named  Thurium,  and  minted  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  coins  of  ancient  times.  It  is  not  exactly  known  for 
what  purpose  the  money  was  incused ;  it  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  mark  of  the  punch,  by  others  a  means  to  prevent 
their  forgery. 
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Some  of  the  most  beaatifiil  Grecian  specimens  are  those  of 
Sicily,  especially  of  Syracuse,  the  heads  of  which  are  simply 
perfect,  and  present  to  ns  the  very  ideal  of  female  beauty. 
Add  to  this  the  coiffure,  which  is  at  once  chaste,  natural  and 
elegant; — it  will  be  observed  that  the  Grecian  ladies,  like 
those  in  modem  times,  wore  a  very  thin  almost  invisible  net 
to  protect  their  head-dress.  Another  noteworthy  object  is  the 
jewellery,  especially  the  earring,  which  we  at  the  present 
imitate  as  the  latest  fashion. 

The  reverse  of  the  Syracusan  coins  have  the  quadriga  or 
chariot.  In  all  their  public  buildings,  statuary,  squares,  as 
well  as  in  their  coinage  and  vessels  of  household  use,  we  find 
among  the  Greeks  the  equine  beauty  mingled  with  that  of  the 
human  ;  partly,  no  doubts  from  the  exquisite  grace  which  the 
true  breed  of  the  horse  possesses,  and  secondly  to  typify 
the  triumph  of  human  skill  over  the  brute. 

In  order  somewhat  to  guide  the  uninitiated  in  recognising 
the  coinage  of  Greece  and  her  colonies,  we  append  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  the  types,  which  has  been  collected  from  various 
sources  (principally  from  Noel  Humphreys'  Manual)  and 
arranged  alphabetically :  — 

Abdera.     A  lyre,  a  griffin. 

Abydos.     A  full  face  or  mask. 

Acanthus,  (Macedonia.)  A  lion  springing  on  the  back 
of  a  bull.  Very  early  coins  of  this  city  have  sometimes 
the  fore  part  of  a  bull  only. 

Acarnania,  Apollo  sitting  on  a  kind  of  throne,  extending 
one  arm  with  a  bow. 

Achaia.  The  monogram  of  Achaia,  and  a  lyre  with  a 
wreath. 

JEgal.    An  ass  suckling  a  chimeera. 

Mlolia.     Wild  boar. 

Mtolia,  A  hero  leaning  on  a  knotted  stick,  on  one  arm  a 
mantle  and  sword. 

Ainos,     (Thrace.)     Reverse,  a  goat. 

Amisus.    The  parazonium. 
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Amisus.    An  eagle  on  a  thanderbolt. 

AmphipolU.    A  trophy. 

Amphipolis.    A  torch  in  a  kind  of  stand. 

Androa.  (Island.)  A  yase  with  two  handles,  and  a  bunch 
of  grapes. 

Andros.     (Gyclades.)     A  panther. 

Antioch.  A  ram  running,  the  head  turned  back  towards 
a  orescent  and  stars. 

Apollonia,     (lUyria.)     A  cow  suckling  a  calf. 

Arcadia.    Pan  sitting  on  a  rock. 

ArgoB,  The  fore  part  of  a  wolf,  more  anciently  two  dol- 
phins.    On  later  coins  a  bird  perched  on  a  club. 

A8609.     (Mysia.)     A  grifBn  beneath  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

Axia,     (Locris.)     A  thunderbolt. 

Brutium.  Sometimes  a  naked  warrior,  the  dioseorii,  an 
eagle,  &c. 

Byzantium.    A  crescent  and  stars. 

Cane.     (Island.)     A  griffin  and  a  grasshopper. 

Cales.     (And  other  Gampanian  cities.)     A  cock. 

Camarina.     Sometimes  a  lizard. 

Camarina.  A  swan  in  various  positions,  sometimes  carry- 
ing a  nymph. 

Cardia.  A  heart,  the  fore  part  of  a  lion,' and  ear  of 
barley. 

Carthage.     A  horse  s  head. 

Carthea.  Fore  part  of  a  dog  surrounded  with  rays,  and 
a  bee. 

Carystus.    A  cock. 

Carystua.     (Eubooa.)     A  decorated  head  of  a  bull. 

Centuripa.    A  bird  on  a  ploughshare. 

Ceos.     (Island.)     Fore  part  of  a  dog. 

Chalcedon.    A  lyre  between  two  olive  trees. 

Chalets.     A  lyre. 

Chalcis.    An  eagle  with  a  serpent  in  its  claws. 

Chalcis.    A  eagle  and  serpent  on  a  thunderbolt. 

Chersonesus.  Apollo  sitting  on  the  cortina,  playing  the 
lyre. 
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Chios.  (Island.)  A  diota  or  amphora,  assumed  at  a  later 
period  than  the  original  type  of  the  grifiBn. 

Cnidus,     (Doris.)     A  lion's  head  in  profile. 

Colophon.    A  horseman  and  a  lyre,  frequently  a  dog. 

Coresia.    A  star  or  a  bee. 

Corinth.     The  pegasus. 

Cos.     (Island.)     A  crab  and  club. 

Crotona.    (Magna-Greecia.)     A  tripod. 

Cunue.     (^olia.)     A  bridled  horse  stepping. 

Cydonia.     A  wolf  suckling  a  child. 

CynuB.    A  kind  of  diota,  or  rather  a  jug  with  one  handle. 

Cyrene.     The  Suphium,  a  plant  growing  in  that  region. 

Cyzicus.  Sometimes  lion*8  head,  full  face  similar  to  the 
above,  and  on  early  coins  the  winged  boar. 

Dyrrachium.    The  gardens  of  Alcinous. 

Eleusis.    A  sow. 

Elis.    The  thunderbolt. 

Epidaurua.    A  serpent  twined  round  a  staff. 

Eretria.    A  bull  lying  down. 

Erythr<B.     A  bow,  a  quiver,  and  a  club. 

Faleria.    The  thunderbolt  enriched  with  ornaments. 

Gaulus.     (Island.)     A  tripod. 

Gnossus.    (Crete.)     The  labyrinth  and  other  small  types. 

Gortyna.    Europa  on  the  bull. 

Heraclea.    Hercules  overcoming  the  lion. 

Histiaa.    A  female  figure  sitting  on  the  prow  of  a  vessel. 

Hylea  or  Elea.  (Magna  Greecia.)  A  lion  overpowering 
a  stag. 

Ilium.    Minerva  with  a  distaff  and  spear. 

Istrus.     A  eagle  with  a  dolphin  in  its  talons. 

Lacedemonia  or  Sparta,  capital  of  Laconia.  The  cadu- 
cous of  Mercury,  and  sometimes  a  sitting  Hercules 
leaning  his  left  arm  on  a  club. 

Lamia.    A  vase  surrounded  with  a  leaf  of  ivy. 

Larissa.    A  bridled  horse  stepping. 
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Larissa.     Sometimes  in  the  indented  square  a  man  over- 
powering a  bull. 

Leontini.     A  female  figure  holding  two  ears  of  com. 

Leueadia.     The  prow  of  a  vessel. 

Lythus.     The  head  of  a  boar. 

Mamertini,     A  naked  warrior,  with  lance  and  buckler. 

Massilia.     (Marseilles.)     A  lion  standing  in  repose,  the 
tail  coiled  up. 

Maronea.     Bunch  of  grapes,  the  forepart  of  a  horse. 

Melos.    An  apple. 

Messembria.    A  crescent. 

Messena.    A  tripod. 

Metapontum.     (Magna  Greecia.)     An  ear  of  wheat. 

Methymna.    A  boar. 

Myara.     A  tripod. 

Mylassa.     (Garia.)     A  double-headed  axe,  with  a  laurel 
wreath. 

Mytilene.    A  lyre. 

Naxos.    A  crouching  figure  of  Silenus,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  diota  or  vase,  and  in  the  other  a  thyrsus. 

Neapolis.     (And  Campania  in  general.)     A  human-headed 
bull,  crowned  by  a  flying  Victory. 

Olbia.     An  eagle  with  a  dolphin  in  its  talons. 

Opus.    (Of  Locris.)    Ajax  armed  with  a  sword  and  shield. 

Orthos,    A  panther. 

Panormus.    A  horse,  &c. 

Paros.     (Island.)     A  goat  and  a  star. 

Pergamus,    An  eagle  on  a  thunderbolt. 

Phanagoria.    A  bow  and  arrow. 

Pheneus.     (Arcadia.)    Mercury  carrying  the  infant  Arcus. 

Phoeis.     A  bull's  head,  front  view. 

Posidonia,     (Poseidon  or  Neptune.) 

Preaesua.     (Ditto.)     A  bull. 

Pylos.     (Messenia.)     A  trident. 

8amo8,     (Island,  by  some  attributed  to  Sardis  of  Lydia.) 
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A  lion's  head,  fall  face,  and  often  on  the  reverse  a  bull's 
head. 

Sardinia.     Three  ears  of  com  on  one  stalk. 

Segesta.     A  dog  beneath  a  globe. 

Seleucia,  The  thanderbolt,  with  flames  projecting  from 
each  side. 

Sidon,     Hercules  bending  his  bow. 

Siffeum.  (Like  Athens.)  An  owl,  sometimes  side  and 
sometimes  full  face. 

Sinope.    An  eagle  holding  in  its  claws  a  fish. 

Sydon,  (Time  of  the  Achaean  league.)  A  chimsra,  a 
monster  formed  of  a  lion  and  a  stag,  or  some  other 
animal,  and  above  a  dove  within  an  olive  wreath. 

Syracuse,     A  winged  sea  dog,  a  dolphin,  a  quadriga,  &c. 

Tarentum,     A  youth  riding  a  dolphin,  also  the  cockle 

shell. 
Tauromenium.    A  bull  butting. 
Temenos.    Fortune  with  her  attributes. 
Tenedoa,    A  double-headed  axe,  &c.,  &c. 
Tenos.     (Cyclades.)     Two  dolphins  and  a  trident. 
Thasus.     A  branch  of  vine. 
Thespia.    A  lyre  with  a  laurel  garland. 
Thurium.    A  bull  in  the  act  of  butting. 

Tralles,  A  serpent  issuing  from  mystic  chest  like  the 
cistophorae. 

Velia.     A  lion. 

Zacynthus,  iEsculapius  sitting  on  a  rock,  and  placing 
his  hand  on  a  serpent. 

Z ancle,  A  dolphin,  or  sometimes  a  sickle,  or,  as  some 
describe  it,  the  semi-circular  part  of  a  maritime  town. 

It  may  not  be  inopportune  to  tender  a  word  of  advice  to 
those  who  may  desire  to  collect  Greek  or,  in  fact,  any  rare 
coins  and  medals.  Never  attempt  to  acquire  a  large  collection 
at  once.  On  the  contrary,  become  the  possessor  at  first  of  a 
single  piece ;  examine  it  closely,  and  get  to  know  thoroughly 
the  city  where  it  was  minted  and  the  date  of  issue ;  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  legend,  obverse  and  reverse,  and  if 
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there  are  apparently  two  of  tbe  same  type,  see  if  there  is  not 
a  minute  difference  either  in  the  design  or  inscription ;  thus, 
gradually,  an  amount  of  numismatic  knowledge  will  be  ac- 
quired, which  will  greatly  smooth  the  path  of  the  student 
besides  laying  the  foundation  of  the  love  for  true  art,  and 
enabling  him  to  appreciate  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in 
Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting.  In  fact,  nothing 
elevates  and  refines  society  so  much  as  the  development  of 
the  taste  for  the  classic  monuments  of  the  past. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  was  called  upon  at  a  very  short 
notice  to  prepare  a  memoir  for  the  Society,  and  must,  there- 
fore claim  an  excuse  for  any  shortcomings.  If  he  had  had 
sufficient  time  afforded  him,  to  have  written  in  detail  on  the 
Qreek  coinage,  he  believes  he  would  have  done  the  subject 
ampler  justice. 

Like  most  of  the  fine  arts,  we,  who  prate  of  progress,  are 
only  just  emerging  from  a  long  obscurity  in  all  true  art.  We 
have  no  edifices  like  the  Parthenon,  no  sculpture  like  that  of 
Phidias,  and  no  coinage  like  that  of  Hellas.  After  a  long 
mediaeval  darkness  in  coinage,  we  are  only  just  awaking  to  the 
true  and  beautiful  in  that  department.  In  some  of  the  Thaler 
coinage  of  Germany  and  the  France  of  the  Republic  we  see 
a  little  of  the  force  of  Grecian  art  revivifying.  On  the  classic 
shores  of  Hellas,  however,  it  seems  as  if  their  gods  and  god- 
desses had  forsaken  them ;  and  if  we  take  a  specimen  of  their 
modem  coinage  and  compare  it  with  the  marvellous  produc- 
tions of  yore,  we  must  say  with  the  poet — 

"  Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore, 
Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  do  more ! 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 
We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there/* 


A  LITTORAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  PORT  OF 
LIVERPOOL ; 

Being  a  Survey  and  Account  of  the  Encroachments 
AND  Embankments,  with  other  Memoranda  relative 
TO  the  Strand  of  the  Mersey,  commencing  at  Hilbre 
Island,  situate  in  the  entrance  of  the  river  Dee, 

AND   extending   OVER    EACH    ToWNSHIP    IN    THE    CoUNTY 

OF  Chester  to  Frodsham  and  Warrington  Bridges, 
and  thence  over  each  township  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster  to  Formby  Point.    By  Edward  Eyes. 

With  Additions  and  Emendations  from  the  Original  Note  Books, 

By  Joseph  Boult,  F.RJ.B.A. 

(Rbad  Diobmbib  10th,  1869.) 


The  Port  of  Liverpool  extends  from  the  Red  Stones  in 
Hoylake  to  the  foot  of  the  Ribble  Water  in  a  direct  line 
northemly,  and  so  upon  the  south  side  of  the  said  river 
easternly,  and  thence  all  over  the  river  Mersey  to  Warrington 
and  Frodsham  bridges.  In  Mr.  Eyess  survey  the  only 
omission  is  the  strand  from  Formby  Point  to  Uesketh  Bank. 
No  authentic  record  of  any  of  the  boundaries  of  the  port 
exists  prior  to  1 680  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
extensive  limits  were  primarily  an  usurpation,  which  acquired 
a  legal  status  by  lapse  of  time,  there  not  being  any  authority 
equal  to  resisting  the  encroachment;  the  northern  and 
southern  limits  of  the  seaward  boundary  being  the  ports  of 
Preston  and  Chester. 

In  1828  the  attention  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  was 
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directed  to  tbe  yalue  of  the  strand  of  the  Mersey,  and  it  was 
in  contemplation  to  adopt  legal  proceedings  for  enforcing  the 
rights  of  the  Duchy  in  the  strand.  With  this  object  Mr. 
Edward  Eyes,  (members  of  whose  family  practised  in  this 
town  as  surveyors  for,  I  think,  five  generations,)  was  employed 
to  make  the  survey  of  the  strand;  and  in  1839,  when  the 
Town  Council  applied  to  Parliament  for  an  act  to  secure  the 
conservancy  of  the  river,  this  survey  was  repeated.  The 
results  are  embodied  in  the  following  report,  which  is  taken 
from  the  office  copy,  lent  to  me  for  the  purpose  in  1857  by 
Mr.  Eyes's  son,  then  of  Hough  House,  near  Nantwich,  now 
deceased,  who  was  also  named  Edward,  and  had  been  a  sur- 
veyor. To  the  various  sections  of  the  report  are  appended 
extracts  from  the  note  books  used  on  both  surveys,  which 
were  also  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Eyes,  Jun.  Those  taken  on  the 
survey  for  the  Duchy  are  dated  1828;  and  those  for  the 
Conservancy,  1839. 

In  1855-6,  when  engaged  on  the  Mersey  Inquiry  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Association,  I  had  access,  through 
Admiral  Beechey,  to  a  copy  of  one  of  these  surveys  in  the 
office  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  was  then  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state ;  but  it  had  been  a  valuable  document,  as  the 
description  of  each  township  was  accompanied  by  a  map 
shewing  the  several  properties  described  in  the  report.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  if  the  Town  Council  or  Dock 
Board  possess  a  copy  :  at  the  date  last  mentioned,  when  the 
Council  permitted  me  to  have  access  to  all  their  documents 
which  would  assist  in  the  inquiry,  a  copy  was  not  forthcoming. 
If  included  in  the  published  Proceedings  of  this  Society, 
the  information  embodied  in  the  report  will  be  preserved  in  a 
permanent  and  accessible  form ;  and  on  various  occasions 
may  prove  of  considerable  value  not  only  in  scientific  inquiry 
but  also  to  the  owners  of  the  property  referred  to  in  this 
document.     I  believe  the  transcript  was  made  correctly,  and 
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therefore  give  it  verbatim  ;  apparent  omissions  being  enclosed 
in  brackets,  and  errors  corrected  in  marginal  notes. 

The  instructions  from  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  were  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Eyes  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Loudham,  the  legal 
adviser  to  the  Duchy,  in  a  letter  dated  80th  June,  1828.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  a  previous  letter  dated  4th  June. 

"  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  officers  of  the  Duchy  to 
"  commence  proceedings  respecting  the  strand  of  the  river 
"  within  the  manor  of  Liverpool,  but  it  may  become  a  question 
"  whether  the  Corporation,  as  lords  of  the  manor,  have  not 
"  wrongfully  possessed  themselves  of  part  of  the  bed  of  the 
"  river,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  strand.  Our  immediate 
"  and  principal  attention  is  directed  to  the  strand  and  bed  of 
"  the  river  within  Toxteth  Park,  to  ascertain  the  rights  of 
"  the  Duchy  thereto.  We  shall  want  also  to  know  how  the 
"  strand  of  the  river  in  all  the  other  manors  on  the  Lancashire 
*'  side  is  circumstanced,  that  we  may  take  care  no  further 
''  encroachments  are  committed  thereon ;  and  may  get  the 
"  best  information  as  to  the  value  thereof,  and  the  rights  of 
"  the  Duchy  thereto." 

The  instructions  are  as  follows  : — 

"  The  following  are  the  points  upon  which  you  will  please 
**  to  obtain  the  best  information  in  your  power. 

1 .  '*  The  changes  in  the  low  water  mark,  the  nature  thereof, 

"  and  the  periods  when  the  same  took  place. 

2.  **  The  same  as  to  the  high  water  mark. 

3.  "  To  what  extent  gravel,  seaweed,  and  seasand  have  been 

"  got  between  H.  and  L.  W.  M. ;  by  whom,  under 
''  what  circumstances,  and  at  what  period. 

4.  "  Whether  there  have  been  any  and  what  enclosures  and 

"  embankments  against  the  sea,  and  enjoyment  thereof, 
"  and  by  whom. 

5.  "  What  wrecks  on  the  strand,  and  by  whom  taken. 

6.  ''  What  evidence  of  a  manor,  and  whether  any  and  what 
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''courts  haye  been  held,  and,  particularly,  if  any 
'*  notice  has  been  taken  by  such  courts  of  encroaoh- 
**  ments  or  nuisances  on  the  strand  or  bed  of  the  river. 

7.  "  What  rights  of  fishery,  and  by  whom ;  and  if  Royal 

''  fish  haye  been  taken,  and  by  whom. 

8.  Whether  any  and  what  perambulations  of  the  manor  or 

"  township." 

''  And  the  best  eyidence  or  information  as  to  traditions  and 
''  reputation  of  the  rights  oyer  the  strand  and  bed  of  the 
"  riyer. 

''  You  will  be  pleased  also  to  notice  all  other  circumstances 
**  which  may  come  to  your  knowledge,  which  may  tend  to 
''  throw  any  light  upon  the  claims  of  the  Duchy  to  the  strand 
"  and  bed  of  the  riyer." 

The  Conseryancy  Act,  for  the  better  preserving  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Biver  Mersey  was  not  obtained  until  June,  1842  ; 
it  provides,  inter  alia,  for  the  appointment  of  an  Acting 
Conservator  who  is  to  report  to  the  Commissioners  upon  the 
state  of  the  navigation,  specifying  all  nuisances,  impediments, 
and  encroachments ;  and,  also,  that  after  1st  July  following, 
no  quay,  wharf,  jetty,  breastwork,  or  embankment  shall  be 
constructed  in  the  bed  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Mersey  below 
high  water  of  a  tide  rising  21  feet  above  the  Old.  Dock  Sill, 
without  two  months'  notice  to  the  Acting  Conservator.  The 
Commissioners  are,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Forests. 

County  of  Chestbr. 

Hilbre  Island,  Parish  of  St.  Oswald,  Chester. 

This  island  lies  at  the  south-westem  extremity  of  the  county 
of  Chester,  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  river 
Dee,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  firom  the  ridge  of 
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rocks  situate  in  the  township  of  Little  Meols,  called  the 
'^  Bed  Stones."  It  is  held  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Docks  at 
Liverpool,  under  a  lease  from  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church,  Chester,  and  principally 
occupied  as  a  station  for  beacons  and  land-marks. 
[The  Coroner  of  Chester  holds  inquests  on  the  island.    1839.] 

Little  Meob  Township,  Parish  of  West  Kirby. 

This  township  is  situated  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
County  of  Chester,  in  the  Hundred  of  Wirral,  and  it  is  from 
the  rocks  there  called  the  ''  Red  Stones"  that  the  notes  and 
observations  following  commence. 

The  coast  here  opens  to  that  part  of  the  estuary  or  bay  of 
Liverpool  called  Hoylake,  and  from  its  situation  is  subject  to 
the  usual  effects  of  storm  and  tide-waters,  to  which  such 
exposed  localities  are  liable.  The  "Red  Stones"  (rocks,  so 
called,  which  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  from  high 
water)  serve  as  natural  barriers  and  defences  against  the  in- 
cursions of  the  sea,  and  greatly  protect  the  shores  in  their 
vicinity,  othervrise  the  destruction  of  land  would  be  much 
more  than  now  appears,  although  it  is  perceptible  that  each 
year  large  quantities  are  swept  away.  This  is  most  apparent 
about  the  Royal  Hotel,  and  this  devastation  seems  regularly 
progressing. 

*  Lord  John  Thomas  Stanley  is  the  owner  of  all  the  land  on 

the  edge  of  the  sea  and  Lord  of  the  Manor,  but  he  does  not 

hold  any  courts,  nor  does  he  exercise  any  rights  or  authority 

upon  the  strand  except  the  preventing  persons  cutting  rock. 

[The  line  of  H.  W.  is  progressively  encroaching  upon  the  banks, 
particularly  in  front  of  the  Hoylake  Hotel.  The  line  of  L.  W.  is  about 
the  usual  distance.  Wrecks  are  claimed  by  Mr.  Glegg — see  note  and 
his  letter.f  Lord  Stanley  allows  the  stone  to  be  taken  from  the  Red 
Stones  for  his  own  estate,  but  for  no  other  purpose.    1839.] 

*  This  Bhould  be  Sir  John  Thomas  Stanley,  Bart.»  created  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley. 

t  The  note  and  letter  were  not  with  the  original  MS. 
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The  following  is  the  state  of  occupancy,  &c.,  of  lands 
abutting  the  river,  commencing  at  the  Red  Stones  : — 

Lord  John  Thomas  Stanley.     Land  and  sandhills. 

Open  to  the  beach. 

The  Royal  Hotel.  Land  and  buildings  attached,  at  present 
unoccupied. 

Fences  have  been  built  at  high  water,  and  at  different  periods  renewed 
and  set  back  in  consequence  of  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  [Land 
much  encroached  upon  by  the  tide,  but  not  for  the  last  fire  years. 
1889.] 

Private  road. 

Two  dwelling  houses  and  land,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
Hugh  Williams  and  Mr.  John  Barton. 

A  fence  built  at  high  water  mark.  [These  lands  are  held  by  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Barton  under  a  lease  for  the  remainder  of  a  term  of  80 
years.] 

Vacant  land  and  sandhills. 

Tacant  land  intended  to  be  built  upon. 

A  fence  built  at  high  water  mark. 

Public  road  called  **  King  s  gap." 

Lord  John  Thomas  Stanley.     Land  and  sandhills. 

Life-boat  house. 

Lower  Lighthouse,  and  land  in  lease  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Docks. 

Boat  house  built  upon  the  shore. 

[The  constable  is  appointed  by  the  magistrates  at  Petty  Sessions  held 
at  Farkgate. 

Tenants  compelled  to  plant  star  grass.     1839.] 

Hoose  Township,  Extra  Parochial. 

This,  like  the  preceding  township,  is  open  to  the  sea,  and 
similarly  exposed  to  the  effect  of  tide  waters,  though  perhaps 
not  quite  so  seriously,  as  it  is  partly  protected  by  the  sand 
bank  called  East  Hoyle.  No  defences  have  been  erected, 
except  a  small  enclosure  in  front  of  the  Custom  House,  &c. 

The  rest  of  the  shore  is  open  to  the  strand. 
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The  tide  marks  do  not  undergo  any  material  change. 
Mrs.  Betty  Swainson  claims  the  manorial  right,  but  she  has 
not  held  any  court,  nor  does  she  appear  to  have  exercised  any 
authority  on  the  strand. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  late  Mr.  Swainson  took  possession 
of  this  property,  he  held  one  court. 

[The  lands  in  front  not  much,  if  any,  affected  by  tides.  L.  W.  same 
as  aoljoining  township.  No  authority  exercised  upon  the  shore,  nor  are 
there  any  embankments,  &c.    1889.] 

The  following  are  the  proprietors  of  lands  abutting  the 
shore : — 

The  Crown,  or  Woods  and  Forests,  on  which  is  erected  the 
Custom  House,  and  they  have  a  road  also  to  the  shore. 

Partly  enclosed  by  a  wall  at  high  water  mark ;  the  rest  open  to  the 
beach. 

Mrs.  Betty  Swainson.  Land,  dweUing-house,  gardens,  and 
sandhills. 

[Open  to  the  beach.    1889.] 

Proprietors  of  lands  in  the  township,  sandhills,  &c. 

Great  Meols  Township,  Parish  of  West  Kiriy, 

This  township,  like  the  two  preceding,  is  situate  in  that 
part  of  Liverpool  Bay  called  Hoylake,  and  being  immedi- 
ately in  the  direction  of  the  flood-tide  and  open  to  the  sea,  is 
subject  to  even  greater  devastation  than  they  are — the  waters 
at  all  times  acting  and  progressively  encroaching  upon  the 
shore,  sweeping  away  each  year  large  portions  of  it.  This  is 
seen  more  particularly  about  the  west  end  of  the  embankment, 
where,  from  the  impetus  of  the  principal  stream  and  the  form 
of  coast,  the  banks  there  seem  more  susceptible  of  injury 
than  in  other  places. 

In  the  centre  of  the  township,  and  not  far  from  the  shore, 
is  Leasowe  Lighthouse,  built  some  years  ago  to  replace  one 
which  appears,  from  a  survey  in  my  possession,  to  have  stood 
in  the  year  1771  within  the  line  of  high  water,  since  which 
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date,  so  rapid  has  been  the  destruction  of  coast,  that  the  site 
is  no^  even  beyond  the  line  of  low  water ;  and  fear  being 
entertained  that  the  sea  might  ultimately  break  into  the  lands 
adjoining,  which  are  under  the  level  of  the  ordinary  spring 
tides,  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  and  the  landowners  of 
townships  near,  likely  to  be  inundated,  about  ten  years  ago 
obtained  the  consent  of  Parliament  to  erect  and  build  a  per- 
manent and  stone  mound  in  front  of  this  and  the  adjoining 
township  of  Wallasey  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  Its 
completion  has  prevented  the  destruction  of  nearly  three 
thousand  acres,  which  would  have  been  covered  with  tide 
water  had  such  a  breach  been  effected. 

Both  the  lines  of  high  and  low  water  progress  regularly  in 
shore.  The  manorial  right  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Archibald 
Worthington;  but  he  does  not  hold  a  court,  nor  does  he 
exercise  any  authority  on  the  strand.  The  land  abutting 
the  shore  being  open  and  unenclosed,  is  occupied  by  the 
proprietors  in  common. 

[In  the  township  of  Great  Meols,  west  of  the  embankment,  twenty  to 
thirty  yards  wide  gone  in  ten  or  twelve  years  last  past,  particularly 
about  the  west  end  of  the  embankment. 

William  Bennett  is  appointed  by  Mr.  Glegg  to  look  after  all  wrecks, 
&c,,  and  his  jurisdiction  includes  Little  Meols,  Hoose,  Great  Meols^ 
Wallasey,  under  a  grant  made  in  ISOO,  of  all  royalties.  1889.  [This 
was  a  grant  of  what  is  now  called  the  hundred  of  Galdy.   J.  B.    1857.] 

Beported  that  the  sandhills  are  encroached  upon  each  year  five  or  six 
yards  in  width  the  whole  front,  and  have  been  doing  so  for  several 
years;  this 'appears  particularly  the  case  about  the  west  end  of  the 
embankment,  which  was  erected  under  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to 
protect  the  lower  lands.  Marsh  formerly  existed  on  the  outside  of  the 
embankment,  which  is  now  swept  away.  The  land  inside  of  the 
embankment  is  in  common  (?)  to  the  whole  township.    1880.] 

Wallasey  Township,  Parish  of  Wallasey. 

This  township  also  lies  open  to  the  estuary  in  Liverpool 
Bay  and  near  to  the  entrance  into  the  Mersey — the  western 
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part,  adjoimng  to  Great  Meols,  being  equally  exposed  with  it 
to  the  inroad  of  the  sea,  is  protected  by  a  continuation  of  the 
line  of  embankment  before  mentioned,  and  the  remainder  of 
its  point  (?  front,)  by  a  barrier  of  lofty  sandhills,  the  base 
of  which,  however,  being  gradually  undermined  and  giving 
way.  The  land  is  much  encroached  upon.  No  erections 
have  been  made  upon  the  strand  except  the  said  embankment. 

The  tide  ebbs  to  a  considerable  distance,  but  no  particular 
change  takes  place  at  the  line  of  low  water. 

Sir  John  Tobin,  Knight,  and  Bobert  Yyner,  Esq.,  jointly 
claim  the  manorial  right,  but  they  do  not  hold  any  court,  nor 
have  they  exercised  any  authority  on  the  strand. 

John  Baskervyle  Olegg,  Esq.,  by  a  grant  from  the  Crown 
in  1809,  (with  other  powers  therein  named,)  claims  jurisdiction 
over  wrecked  property  on  the  shores  of  this  township,  Oreat 
and  Little  Meols  and  Hoose,  and  holds  courts  regularly  in 
light  thereof. 

[The  whole  front  of  that  part  of  the  shore  left  for  the  protection  of 
the  inner  lands  much  encroached  upon  by  the  tide.  The  100  yards  lot, 
and  Sir  Edward  Gust* s  Bart.,*  are  all  the  lands  to  the  sea.  Sir  Edward 
has  embanked  or  enclosed  the  greater  part  of  his  front.    1889.] 

The  following  are  proprietors  of  lands  fronting  the  sea : — 

Sir  Edward  Gust,  Bart.  Leasowe  Castle,  Gardens  and 
Land,  &c. 

These  are  defended  from  the  sea  by  the  mound  alluded  to. 

Sandhills. 

Sandhills  belonging  to  the  proprietors  of  lands  in  the 
township,  intended  as  a  bulwark  or  barrier  against  the 
encroachment  of  the  sea. 

[See  the  Wallasey  Inclosure  Act] 

Liscard  Township,  Parish  of  Wallasey. 

This  township  is  situated  at  the  entrance  into  the  river 
Mersey,  partly  fronting  it  and  partly  to  the  estuary ;  the 

•  Qentnl  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cost,  ILC.H.,  is  not  a  Baronet. 

n2 
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greater  length  of  the  sea  front  is  protected  by  rocky  promon- 
tories called  the  Bed  Noses,  and  about  the  angle  or  fronts 
(?  point,)  front  to  the  river  by  lofty  sandhills. 

The  general  lines  of  high  and  low  water  have  undergone 
little  change  until  within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  progressive 
encroachments  on  the  bed  of  the  river  of  the  works  on  the 
opposite  shore  with  other  causes,  tending  to  throw  the  current 
on  this  side,  have  gradually  undermined  the  steep  clay  banks 
abutting  the  river,  at  the  southern  part  of  the  township,  and 
except  where  substantial  walls  have  been  erected,  this  wasting 
of  the  land  has  continued,  though  with  less  injurious  effects 
than  formerly. 

The  late  J.  Fenkett,  Esq.,  claimed  to  be  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
or  reputed  Manor,  and  in  the  division  of  the  common  lands 
this  claim  was  admitted,  and  a  portion  allotted  in  right  of  it. 

No  court  has  ever  been  held  by  him,  nor  has  he  been  paid 
for  any  enclosure  on  the  strand,  nor  does  he  claim  toll  for 
anchorage,  nor  have  any  perambulations  of  the  boundaries 
taken  place. 

[Sand  and  gravel  taken  by  any  one  without  asking  permission.  No 
wrecks. 

The  high  water  mark  between  Sea  Bank  and  Egremont  Hotel  has 
gradually  encroached  upon  the  lands  in  consequence  of  the  precipitancy 
of  the  banks,  and  the  works  on  the  opposite  shore :  low  water  mark  has 
undergone  little  change.    (1830.) 

Mr.  Penkett  bought  the  manor  from  the  late  Mr.  Hough  about  the 
year  1804  or  6.  Certain  lands  in  Liscard  and  Foulton  are  said  to  pay 
quit  rents  to  Halton ;  but  I  cannot  learn  who  are  the  parties  that  do. 
£.  E.,  1880. 

The  general  lines  of  high  and  low  water  have  undergone  little 
ohange  within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  progressive  encroachment  on 
the  bed  of  the  river  by  the  works  on  the  opposite  shore,  with  other 
causes  tending  to  throw  the  currents  on  this  side,  have  gradually  under- 
mined the  steep  clay  banks  abutting  on  the  river,  which  have  fiallen, 
and  except  where  permanent  walls  have  been  erected,  this  wasting  of 
the  land  has  continued,  though  with  less  iiigurious  effect  than  formerly.] 
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The  following  are  the  names  of  the  several  proprietors : — 
John  Astley  Marsden  and  John  North.     Land. 
William  BowBon.    House  and  gardens. 
Peter  Greenall.     House  and  lands. 
John  Tomkinson.    Two  houses  and  land. 
William  Bowson.     Land. 
Trustees  of  the  late  James  Atherton.     Land. 
Reginald  Hargreaves.    House  and  land. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Baffles.    House  and  land. 
The  Exors.  of  the  late  Adam  Dugdale.    House  and  land. 
William  Bowson.     House  and  land. 
Ditto.     Land. 

William  Hadfield.     House  and  land. 
Bichard  Barker.    House  and  land. 
William  Bowson.     House  and  land. 
Private  road. 

Trustees  of  the  late  James  Atherton.    Land. 
Ditto.    Baths,  &c. 
Enclosed  about  the  line  of  high  water. 
Trustees  of  the  late  James  Atherton.     Land. 
Private  road. 

New  Brighton  Building  Go.     Eight  houses  and  land. 
William  Bowson.    Land. 

Trustees  of  the  late  James  Atherton.    Cottages  and  timber 
yard. 
Ditto.     Land. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Docks  have  erected  a  lighthoaae  at  the  line  of 
low  water. 

William  Bowson.     Land. 

Government  have  also  built  a  fort  on  the  strand. 

Private  road. 

Trustees  of  the  late  James  Atherton.    Land. 

A  pier  or  stage  of  open  wood  framing  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  passengers  landing  from  vessels. 
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The  late  John  Penkett.    Land. 

Private  road. 

The  late  John  Addison.    House  and  Land. 

Bev.  Bowland  Egerton  Warbarton.     House  and  Gardens. 

Piece  of  land  left  under  the  **  Enclosure  Act"  for  the  use 
of  the  township,  from  which  several  proprietors  take  stone  or 
marl. 

James  Logan.    House  and  land. 

John  Davies  or  Mr.  John  Eilshaw.    Hotel,  house  and  land. 

An  enclosure  or  embankment  has  been  made  in  front  of  the  Hotel, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  wall  to  enclose  a  further  portion  of  the  strand 
in  front  of  the  land  to  the  west  of  it  was  laid  some  jears  ago  bj  Mr. 
Davies,  [under  the  sanction  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  officers  of 
the  Duchy.    1889  (?)] 

Public  road  to  Wallasey,  &c. 

Trustees  of  the  Docks.  Land  on  which  is  the  life-boat 
house,  and  over  which  they  are  making  a  private  road  to  the 
powder  magazines. 

Land  left  by  the  Commissioners  for  enclosing  the  waste 
lands  for  the  benefit  and  accommodation  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  property  there  abutting  the  river,  the  following  parties 
being  now  entitled  to  it: — James  Leay,  William  Whittle, 
Peter  Bennett,  Ann  Dean,  and  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool. 

The  assignees  of  William  Hartley.     Land  and  houses. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  Mr.  BarUey  erected  a  wall  in  front  of  his 
land,  and  enclosed  16  or  18  yards  in  width  from  the  strand. 

The  late  John  Penkett.     Land. 

About  twelve  years  ago  Mr.  Penkett  took  in  about  10  yards  in  width 
from  the  strand,  part  only  of  his  frontage  to  the  river,  which  he  con- 
ceived he  had  a  right  to  do  as  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

John  Davies,  in  right  of  his  wife.     Cottage  and  land. 

About  fourteen  years  ago  Mr.  Davies  took  in  part  of  the  strand. 

Cottages  belonging  to  the  late  John  Penkett. 

Strand  enclosed  in  front  of  these  cottages  by  Mr.  Penkett  about  thirty 
years  since. 
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An  embankment  and  enclosure  from  the  strand  to  oommimicate  with 
a  new  road  lately  made  by  Mr.  Penkett's  exors. 

The  late  John  Penkett.  House  and  gardens  called  "  Sea 
''Bank/' 

In  front  thereof  part  of  the  strand  was  taken  in  about  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

The  late  John  Penkett.     Land. 

Within  the  last  three  years  a  new  road  to  connect  with  the  shore  has 
been  made,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  strand  enclosed  to  form 
the  inclines. 

Lands  formerly  belonging  to  John  Askew,  now  to  the 
assignees  of  his  estate,  Mr.  John  Lockett  and  another. 

In  front  of  which,  and  on  part  of  the  strand,  he  has  formed  a  road 
with  inclines  to  communicate  with  the  shore,  under  the  sanction  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  [for  which  an  annual  rent 
is  paid.     1839.] 

The  Bey.  James  Mainwaring,  in  whose  land  is  a  private 
road  to  the  shore. 

Egremont  Ferry  Company  or  William  Houldsworth,  Land, 
hotel  premises  and  road. 

The  landing  pier,  a  slip,  and  embankment,  erected  a  few  years  ago 
by  Mr.  John  Askew  on  the  strand,  enclosed  with  the  privity  and 
consent  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  for  which  permission  an  annual  rent 
of  j£10  is  payable  on  a  lease  of  81  years,  commencing  in  1885. 

Poulton-cum-Seacombe  Township,  Parish  of  Wallasey. 

The  lines  of  high  and  low  water  mark  do  not  materially 
change;  since  the  year  1815  or  thereabouts  the  tides  have 
made  considerable  inroads  upon  the  lands  about  Seacombe 
point,  which  being  composed  of  precipitous  clay  banks  are 
easily  affected ;  latterly  the  proprietors  of  lands,  &c.,  in  that 
vicinity  have  prevented  further  encroachments  or  injury,  by 
the  erection  of  efficient  walls  in  front  of  their  respective 
properties.  The  shore  in  Wallasey  Pool  remains  in  its  natural 
state. 

Bichard  Smith,  Esq.,  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  or  reputed 
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manor,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  his  right  is  paid  for  yesBels 
anchoring,  and  for  sand  or  gravel  taken  from  the  strand. 
Claims  the  shore  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  holds 
Gonrts  within  the  last  two  or  three  and  twenty  years,  and 
received  in  the  allotment  of  the  waste  lands  in  the  township, 
a  certain  portion  in  right  of  this  lordship  [=  5-6ths.] 

Mr.  Mainwaring  was  originally  a  joint  proprietor  of  the 
manor,  but  he  thought  so  little  of  its  valne  that  it  is  under- 
stood he  waived  his  right.     [His  interest  l-6th.] 

[Little  change  has  taken  place  in  the  lines  of  high  and  low  water 
between  Egremont  Hotel  and  Seacombe  point ;  but  the  point  has  been 
much  encroached  upon  and  washed  away  within  the  last  twenty  or 
twenty-fiye  years.  The  walls  built  to  the  northward  of  Seacombe  point 
are  at  the  line  of  high  water.    (1839.)] 

Names  of  the  proprietors  of  lands  fronting  the  river : — 

Egremont  Ferry  Company,  or  Wm.  Houldsworth.    Land. 

The  Bev.  James  Mainwaring. 

No  alteration  or  fence  on  the  strand. 

Private  road. 

This  place  is  called  Codling  Gap. 

Sir  John  Tobin.     Houses  and  land. 

[A  permanent  wall  built  at  high  water  mark.    1839.] 

John  Wilson.    Four  houses  and  gardens. 

Permanent  walls  built  at  high  water  mark. 

Thomas  Lowry.     Land. 

Private  road. 

Biohard  Sm^th,  Esq.    Land. 

These  lands  are  open  to  the  Beach. 

Thomas  Lowry.     Land. 

David  Cannon.    Land. 

Thomas  Affleck.    Land. 
[Wall  at  high  water  mark.     1839.] 
Thomas  Lowry.    Two  houses  and  land. 
Walls  built  at  high  water  mark. 
Thomas  Affleck.    Houses,  &c. 
[Ditto.    1889.] 
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John  Beard.    Garden,  &c. 

S.  Hitchmough.    House. 

The  late  Mr.  Cammins.    House. 

A  pennanent  wall  built  on  the  strand,  at  or  about  high  water  mark, 
in  front  of  these  properties. 

Joseph  Willey.    Five  houses. 

Joseph  Bobinson  Pirn. 

John  Clarke  and  others.     Land. 

Richard  Smith,  Esq.    Bowling  green,  &c. 

Thomas  Parry.    House. 

Bichard  Smith,  Esq.     Two  houses. 

Thomas  Parry.     Two  houses. 

A  permanent  wall  built  on  the  strand,  at  or  about  high  water  mark, 
in  front  of  these  properties. 

Elizabeth  Evans.    House. 
Joseph  Evans.    House. 

[A  permanent  and  substantial  wall  built  at  line  of  high  water.  £.  £., 
note  book.    1889.] 

Richard  Smith,  Esq.     Parry's  Hotel. 

A  landing  pier  or  slip,  with  quays  erected  on  the  strand. 

Public  road  to  Poulton,  liscard,  &c. 

Richard  Smith,  of  Eastham.     Six  houses  and  courts. 

Two  of  these  houses  said  to  be  the  original  ferry. 

Private  road. 

Thomas  Parry.    Two  houses,  called  Bed  House. 

Richard  Smith,  Esq.     Garden. 

Peggy  Smith.    House  and  garden. 

Private  road. 

Bichard  Mercer.    Two  houses  and  gardens. 

In  front  of  these  properties  is  an  embankment  and  enclosure  from 
the  strand,  averaging  about  15  yards  in  width,  made  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  parties,  and  used  as  an  esplanade. 

William  Healing.     Land. 

Samuel  Bawlins.    Four  houses. 

Public  road.  Whiting  or  Wheatland  lane. 
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John  Bigby.    Two  houses  and  garden. 

A  few  years  ago  the  then  owner  of  this  property  was  about  to  erect 
baths  on  the  strand,  but  it  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  walla 
were  by  him  thrown  down. 

Biohard  Smith,  Esq.     Land. 

The  shore  remains  in  its  natural  state. 

Messrs.  John  Mawdsley  and  Smith,  Smalt  works.  House 
and  garden. 

Messrs.  Mawdsley  and  Smith  are  making  a  considerable  embankment 
and  enclosure  in  front  of  these  premises,  and  also  excavating  a  channel 
for  vessels  to  approach  their  works. 

These  gentlemen  purcliased  the  strand  from  Mr.  Smith, 
whose  agent  defined  the  boundaries  to  which  they  are  now 
enclosing. 

The  Exors.  of  the  late  Mr.  Quirk.    Land. 

Biohard  Smith,  Esq.     Land. 

Mr.  White.     Land. 

The  public  have  a  right  of  road  in  front  of  these  properties  to 
Whiting  Lane  and  to  Seacombe  Hotel. 

Public  road  leading  to  Poulton  Boad. 
Greek,  called  Seacombe  Dale. 
Corporation  of  Liverpool.     Copper  works  and  land. 
Messrs.  Clough  and  Galan.     Vitriol  works  and  land. 
Creek. 

Bichard  Smith,  Esq.     Land. 
The  Bey.  James  Mainwaring.     Land. 
Proprietors  of  land  in  the  Township,  Waste,  and  landing 
place. 

Bichard  Smith,  Esq.     Land  and  limekiln. 

The  lands  are  open  to  the  Pool. 

The  Bev.  James  Mainwaring.     Land. 

Trustees  of  Wallasey  School.     Land. 

The  Bev.  James  Mainwaring.     Land. 

Bobert  Vyner,  Esq.     Land. 

Landing  quay  and  road. 
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Bobert  yyner,  Esq.    Land. 

Boad. 

Bobert  Vyner,  Esq.    Land. 

These  lands  are  open  to  the  Fool. 

About  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Vyner  erected  an  embankment  across 
the  Pool  here,  which  was  taken  down  about  six  years  since,  and  the  tide 
now  flows  half  a  mile  further,  that  is  to  Warrington's  Bridge. 

Bidston-cum-Ford  Township^  Parish  of  Bidsion. 

The  land  in  this  township  on  the  edge  of  Wallasey  Pool 
belongs  to  Bobert  Vyner,  Esq.,  who  is  also  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  and  for  whioh  he  holds  conrts.  These  lands  have  a 
mound  or  embankment  to  prevent  the  tidal  water  flowing 
beyond  as  formerly.  They  covered  8,000  acres  in  this  and 
the  adjoining  township,  called  Wallasey  Leasowe. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Vyner  erected  an  embankment  or  road- 
way across  the  Pool,  connecting  his  lands  in  Bidston  with 
Ponlton-cnm-Seacombe ;  but  in  consequence  of  objections 
made  that  it  interfered  with  the  free  action  of  the  tide,  it  was 
taken  down,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  attempted  the 
exercise  of  any  other  right  on  the  strand. 

Township  of  Birkenhead — Extra  Parochial. 

[The  Abbey  lands  extending  over  the  whole.  1889.] 
The  shore  abntting  the  river  being  principally  composed  of 
rock,  the  lines  of  high  and  low  water  mark  are  not  subject  to 
any  particular  change;  where  it  is  otherwise,  that  is  in 
Wallasey  and  Birket  Pool,  the  encroachments  and  embank- 
ments have  caused  whatever  alterations  may  have  taken  place. 
The  several  projections  upon  the  strand  consist  of  the  ancient 
pier  or  landing  slip  at  Woodside,  the  only  one  in  the  township 
until  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  late  Mr.  Hetherington 
and  others  erected  on  the  rocks  at  Birket  Pool  a  substantial 
landing  pier  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public;  subse- 
quently upon  the  site  where  it  is  generally  understood  the 
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monks  plied,  extensive  works  have  been  erected  by  the  Monks 
Ferry  Company ;  Mr.  Price  has  also  considerably  enlarged  the 
landing  pier  at  Woodside,  [enclosing  a  considerable  portion 
of  strand.] 

In  Wallasey  Pool  at  Bridge  End  a  new  road  has  lately 
been  constructed  by  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Price, 
and  others,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  strand  embanked 
in  forming  the  same.  The  Corporation  have  also  in  a  variety 
of  places  encroached  upon  the  strand  in  Wallasey  Pool. 
Several  encroachments  have  been  and  are  now  making  in  the 
upper  part  of  Birket  Pool  (outside  of  the  public  road),  par- 
ticularly by  Mr.  Hugh  Williams  and  Birkenhead  and  Chester 
Railway  Company. 

[Note. — When  Mr.  Price  sells  the  detached  lands  near  Birkenhead, 
he  meoiures  the  Priory  and  Manor,  comprising  all  the  lands  fronting 
the  river,  and  up  the  pool  to  Bidston  from  high  water  mark.'] 

Francis  Bichard  Price,  Esq.,  is  the  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
holds  courts  regularly,  occasionally  perambulates  the  boun- 
daries, disposes  of  the  strand  between  high  and  low  water 
mark,  claims  anchorage  for  vessels  lying  upon  the  beach,  [4d. 
charged  for  each  vessel  (1839),  Hill,  collector],  restricts 
persons  cutting  rock  on  the  strand  (except  for  public  roads), 
but  permits  sand  and  gravel  to  be  takeu,  [claims  fish.] 

[It  is  said  that  the  tide  formerly  flowed  into  Birket  Pool  upwards  of 
one  mile.  About  the  year  1806  the  late  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the 
trustees  of  the  turnpike  road  made  the  dam  and  road  across  the  Pool. 
The  graving  dock  in  the  lower  pool  was  made  about  the  year  1820,  and 
the  {sic)  proposed  wet  dock  was  making  about  the  year  '26.  The  strand 
on  the  south  side  of  Tranmere  slip  formerly  in  part  marsh,  now  mud. 
Between  Tranmere  Ferry  and  the  Bock  House,  in  the  space  of  fifty  or 
sixty  years,  at  least  6  or  6  acres  washed  away  from  the  land  there — 
evidence  of  old  Peter  Beimett  and  Saml.  Bogers,  1839.  Wm.  Francis 
recollects  a  green  sod  the  now  strand.  Mr.  White  who  owned  the 
Book  Ferry  has  a  special  claim  in  the  Act  obtained  by  him  to  enlarge 
the  landing  pier.  See  the  Act  itself.  (1839.)  The  tide  now  excluded 
from  that  part  of  Gillbrook  passing  through  Mr.  Fim*s  land  by  a  dam 
or  embankment  raised  6  or  6  feet  above  the  highest  tides.    1839.] 
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Proprietors  of  lands  in  the  Township  of  Birkenhead : — 

Sir  John  Tobin.     Land. 

F.  R.  Price,  Esq.     Crane  and  railway. 

The  Corporation  of  Liverpool.  Land  on  which  is  erected 
a  boiler  yard,  limekiln,  patent  slip  and  shipboilding  yard, 
all  of  which  encroach  more  or  less  on  the  strand  of  the  Pool. 

Gill  Brook  discharges  itself  over  this  land,  into  which  (the  tide 
formerly  flowed),  but  is  now  in  a  great  measure  excluded. 

The  Corporation  of  Liverpool.  Land  between  the  old 
embankment  (Bridge  End)  and  a  new  road  and  embankment 
lately  constructed  by  Mr.  Price,  the  Corporation,  and  others. 

The  land  lately  abstracted  from  the  Pool  contains,  perhaps,  about 
5,000  or  6,000  square  yards,  independently  of  what  was  taken  at  a 
former  period  by  Mr.  Price. 

These  properties  front  Wallasey  Pool. 

Public  road  leading  from  Bridge  End  on  the  shore  to 
Woodside  Ferry. 

Corporation  of  Liverpool.    Land. 

Sir  Richard  Pulston,  Bart.,  or  F.  B.  Price,  Esq.  House 
and  grounds. 

The  public  have  a  right  of  road  on  the  strand,  between  the  ferry  and 
Bridge  End,  in  front  of  these  properties. 

F.  R.  Price,  Esq.  Woodside  landing  pier,  stone  yard,  coal 
yard,  two  hotels,  and  dwelling  houses. 

There  was  a  small  slip  or  landing  place  formerly  here  which  is  now 
taken  away,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  present  quays,  pier,  and  other 
permanent  erections  have  been  made  on  the  strand. 

The  Corporation  of  Liverpool.     Land. 

A  wall  has  been  built  on  this  land  rather  below  the  line  of  high 
water. 

Mr.  Ravenscroft.    House  and  garden. 

James  McDonald.     House  and  garden. 

A  permanent  wall  built  below  the  line  of  high  water  in  front  of  these 
properties. 

The  late  Mr.  Harrison.    House  and  garden. 

A  small  part  of  the  strand  enclosed. 
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Monks  Ferry  Co.  Hotel.    Landing  pier,  road,  and  garden. 
A  considerable  enclosure  from  the  strand  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
ferry  for  piers,  quays,  coal  yards,  &c. 
F.  B.  Price,  Esq.    Land. 
The  late  Wm.  Hetberington  and  others.    Land. 
No  change  on  the  strand  opposite. 
The  late  Jonathan  Grindrod.     House  and  garden. 
The  wall  abutting  the  river  built  about  the  line  of  high  water. 
The  late  Wm.  Hetherington  and  others. 
Birkenhead  Hotel,  landing  pier,  dock,  bowling-green,  &c. 
The  pier,  coal  yard,  road,  &c.,  are  part  of  the  strand. 

ThefoUowwg  are  fronting  Biirh$t  or  Tranmen  Pod: — 

The  late  Thomas  Fegram.     Two  houses  and  gardens. 

Walls  built  about  the  line  of  high  water,  or  say  rather  below. 

The  late  Wm.  Hetherington.     House  and  garden. 

Fart  of  the  strand  enclosed. 

Birkenhead  and  Chester  Bailway  Co.    Land. 

Open  to  the  beach. 

Hugh  Williams.    Timber  yard  and  workshops. 

Built  principally  upon  the  strand  of  the  pool. 

Public  road  made  on  the  strand. 

Hugh  Williams.     Workshops  and  timber  yard. 

Built  principally  upon  the  strand  of  the  pool. 

Hugh  Williams.    Flag  and  stone  yard. 

Enclosed  within  the  last  twelve  months  from  the  pool. 

Birket  or  Tranmere  Fool. 

Township  of  Tranmere^  Parish  of  Bebington. 

The  lands  adjoining  the  shore  have  been,  and  are  now 
(except  were  prevented  by  the  walls  lately  erected)  constantly 
encroached  upon  by  the  tides  at  high  water. 

The  line  of  low  water  is  not  subject  to  much  deviation. 

Birket  Fool,  the  northern  boundary  of  this  township,  into 
which  the  tide  flowed  about  forty  years  ago  nearly  one  mile, 
has  since  then  had  a  dam  erected  at  that  part  over  which  the 
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public  highway  (to  which  considerable  additions  were  made 
in  1820)  from  Woodside  to  Chester  is  carried,  and  the  tidal 
waters  are  consequently  excluded,  except  what  may  pass 
through  a  small  culvert  under  the  road. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  strand,  about  the  entrance  to 
the  pool,  has  of  late  years  been  enclosed  under  agreement^ 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  late  Daniel  Orred,  Esq. 

George  Orred,  Esq.,  claims  the  manorial  rights,  but  he 
does  not  hold  any  court,  nor  has  he  exercised  any  authority  on 
the  strand  except  the  not  permitting  any  rock,  sand,  or  grayel 
to  be  taken,  and  the  sale  above  stated. 

[Mr.  Orred  holds,  under  purchase  from  Lord  Gholmondeley.  Mr.  Bell 
recollects  stepping-stones  on  the  beach  across  the  pool  before  the  bridge 
or  embankment,  which  was  made  about  forty  years  ago.    1889. 

Having  no  fence,  high  water  mark  progressing  inland.    1839.] 

Landowners'  Names,  Tranmere  Township  : — 

Birket  or  Tranmere  Pool. 
Mr.  Chamberlain.     Shipbuilding  yard. 
Mr.  Chamberlain.     Coal  yard. 
Mr.  Chamberlain.     Shipbuilding  yard. 
Mr.  Chamberlain.     Strand  lately  embanked,  and  forming 
into  land. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.     Slip  or  landing  pier. 

These  enclosed  from  the  strand  by  the  late  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Public  road  on  the  shore. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.     Land. 

The  tide  encroaching  on  this  land. 

Private  road. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.     Land  and  cottage. 

Wall  built  in  front  about  the  late  line  of  high  water. 

George  Orred,  Esq.     Land. 

Mr.  French.    Land. 

Lately  walled  in.    [In  front  of  this  land,  now  strand,  was  fomml^ 
grass  sod.    1839.] 
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George  Oired^  Esq.    Land,  lime  kilns,  &o. 

HaTing  no  riyer  fence,  the  tide  is  constantly  encroaching. 

Public  road. 

Mr.  Moororoft.    Land. 

The  Exors.  of  the  late  Samuel  Lacon.    Land. 

Wall  lately  built  and  part  of  the  strand  enclosed. 

The  public  haye  a  right  of  way  upon  the  strand  in  front  of  these. 

Township  of  Higher  Bebington^  Parish  of  Bebingion. 

The  land  abutting  the  river  in  its  whole  extent  is  protected 
from  the  effects  of  the  tidal  waters  by  a  substantial  stone 
wall,  built  generally  about  the  line  of  high  water. 

The  low-water  mark  undergoes  little  alteration. 

About  the  year  1805  the  late  Mr.  White  obtained  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  improve  the  passage  across  the  river  from 
Liverpool ;  and,  subsequently,  Mr.  Morecroft,  who  purchased 
from  Mr.  White,  erected  at  a  considerable  expense  the  landing 
slip,  quays,  and  other  works  connected  with  the  ferry,  princi- 
pally upon  the  strand,  since  which  he  has  disposed  of  his 
interest  in  the  same,  the  hotel,  and  the  lands  adjoining,  to 
the  Royal  Rock  Ferry  Company. 

George  Orred  and  Thomas  Morecroft,  Esquires,  each  claim 
to  be  lord  of  the  manor,  but  it  appears  Mr.  Morecroft  only 
has  exercised  authority  as  such  on  the  strand.  No  courts 
are  held. 

[Mr.  Orred  claims  under  purchase  from  Lord  Gholmondeley.  About 
the  year  1810  the  late  Mr.  White,  who  claimed  the  lordship  and  ap- 
pointed a  gamekeeper  in  right  of  it,  was  proceeded  against  by  an  action, 
at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Orred,  who  gained  the  cause :  since  then  no  frurther 
claim  set  up  by  him.    1839. 

In  Mr.  White's  act  for  establishing  a  ferry  (June,  1805)  and  improv- 
ing the  passage  from  Liverpool  to  the  Rock,  in  the  preamble  he  claims 
to  be  Lord  of  the  Manor,  powers  to  erect  a  pier,  &c.,  for  landing  passen- 
gers, &c.,  and  for  all  landing  within  200  yards  each  side  of  the  pier, 
every  person  Id.,  horse  Sd.,  carriage  6d.,  bull  2d.,  sheep  Id. 
Mr.  Morecroft  claims  the  lordship  under  purchase  from  Mr.  White. 
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Tolls  to  cease  if  the  pier  is  not  kept  in  repair.  This  act  does  not  giye 
Mr.  White  powers  to  erect  slips,  Ac.,  if  he  had  not  hefore  eigojed 
them.    1889. 

When  Mr.  Morecroft  sold  this  land  to  the  Boyal  Rock  Ferry  Company 
he  conveyed  the  whole  of  his  interest  on  the  shore  to  them. 

It  appears  that  the  late  Daniel  Orred,  Esq.,  and  the  late  Joseph 
White,  Esq.,  each  haying  purchased  large  portions  of  the  township, 
which  formerly  helonged  to  the  Gholmondeleys  of  Yale  Royal,  gave 
disputations  to  the  manor,  and  I  therefore  suppose  it  he  held  jointly. 

The  Royal  Rock  Park  Company  own  the  hatha  and  esplanade,  which 
are  erected  upon  the  strand. 

See  extract  of  the  title  to  Mr.  Morecroft,  in  which  the  manor  or 
reputed  manor  is  conveyed  to  him.] 

Names  of  the  Owners  of  Land  in  Higher  Bebington : — 

Public  road  to  the  strand. 

The  Boyal  Book  Ferry  Company.  Landing  pier,  coal 
yard,  &;c. 

Erected  on  the  strand  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  by  Mr. 
White  in  1805. 

Public  road  to  the  strand. 

The  Boyal  Bock  Park  Company.  Esplanade,  baths,  plan- 
tation, &c. 

Partly  erected  upon  the  strand. 

Bichard  Watson  Barton.     Continuation  of  the  Esplanade. 

About  the  line  of  high  water. 

Boad  to  Chester,  &c. 

The  public  have  right  of  way  on  the  strand  in  front  of  these 
properties. 

Bichard  Watson  Barton.    Land. 

Lower  Behingion  Township,  Parish  of  Bebington. 

The  shore  in  this  township  is  in  its  natural  state  for  nearly 
its  whole  front  to  the  river. 

About  the  ferry  some  trifling  enclosures  have  been  made. 
The  lines  of  high  and  low  water  mark  undergo  little  altera- 
tion. 
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Biohard   Green,  Esq.,   claims    the   manorial  rights,  and 

courts  are  held,  but  he  does  not  exercise  any  authority  on  the 

strand  of  the  river. 

Proprietors  of  Land  in  Lower  Bebington : — 

William  Lake.      Land,   coal  yard,   and  ancient  pier  or 

landing  place. 
New  Feny. 

Public  road  to  Chester,  &c. 

Exors.  of  the  late  John  Fitchett.     Three  houses,  &;c. 

Balph  Pearson.     House,  &c. 

Exors.  of  the  late  John  Fitchett.     Five  houses,  &c. 
An  Esplanade  erected  partly  in  front  of  these  properties. 
Lady  Murray  and  Mrs.  Backhouse.    Land. 
Sir  Thomas  Stanley  Massey  Stanley,  Bart.    Land. 

Bichard  Green,  Esq.    Land. 
These  lands  are  open  to  the  river. 

Bromborough  Pool. 

Bromhofough  Township^  Parish  of  Bromborough. 

All  the  land  on  the  edge  of  the  river  belongs  to  the  Bev. 
James  Mainwaring,  that  near  the  mouth  of  the  pool  and 
extending  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  yards  south  suffers 
much  from  the  tides  breaking  upon  and  destroying  it ;  the 
remainder  of  the  shore  being  composed  of  rock  is  little  affected. 
No  embankment  or  enclosure  has  been  made  on  the  strand. 

The  tide  flows  up  the  pool  beyond  the  mill  on  the  old  road 
from  the  lower  Ferries  to  Chester,  the  adjoining  lands  are 
protected  by  cops  or  embankments,  over  which  the  tidal  waters 
seldom  break ;  the  low  water  mark  is  subject  to  very  little 
alteration. 

The  Bev.  James  Mainwaring  is  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  but 
does  not  exercise  any  authority  on  the  strand. 

Courts  are  held  [at  Bebington.     1839.(?)] 

[Note. — ^That  in  the  year  1883  a  new  road  to  Chester  and  a  Bridge 
were  erected  over  the  pool,  but  they  do  not  obstruct  the  flax  or  reflux 
of  the  tides.    1830.] 
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Eastham  Toumship,  Parish  of  Easthatn. 

The  whole  of  the  land  in  this  township  fronting  the  river 
belongs  to  Sir  Thomas  Stanley  Massey  Stanley,  Bart.,  and 
lines  of  high  and  low  water  are  not  liable  to  much  variation^ 
exoept  that  the  marsh  land  south  of  the  ferry  is  much  en- 
croached upon  at  spring  tides. 

The  manorial  rights  are  in  Sir  Thomas,  who  exercises 
authority  on  the  strand  and  holds  courts  regularly. 

The  only  embankment  or  enclosure  is  the  pier  at  the  ferry. 

Sir  Thomas  claims  the  exclusiye  right  of  shore,  not  even 
permitting  persons  to  pass  over  it  in  front  of  his  property. 

Township  of  Hooton,  Parish  of  Eastham. 

Sir  Thomas  Stanley  Massey  Stanley,  Bart.,  is  the  owner  of 
all  the  land  on  the  edge  of  the  river  in  this  township,  is  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  and  exercises  the  same  authority  in  this  as  the 
adjoining  township  of  Eastham. 

There  have  not  been  any  erections  or  enclosures  on  the 
strand,  which  remains  in  its  natural  state,  nor  is  there  any 
material  alteration  of  the  tidal  marks. 

[There  are  fiahyards  on  the  strand  in  this  Township.    1839.] 

Township  of  Netherpool,  Parish  of  Eastham. 

The  shore  in  this  township  is  in  its  natural  state.  The 
Marquis  of  Westminster  is  the  owner  of  all  the  land  fronting 
the  river,  and  Lord  of  the  Manor,  for  which  courts  are  held. 

There  is  some  marsh  land  about  the  mouth  of  the  pool 
and  south  of  the  rocks  called  "  Fool  House  Books,"  which  is 
decreasing.  The  channels  from  this  place  up  the  river  are 
subject  to  great  fluctuations,  except  that  one  is  kept  open  to 
the  Fort  of  Ellesmere  and  Stanlaw  Foint,  partly  by  the  waters 
of  the  river  Gowy. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  authority  has  been  exercised 
by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  on  the  strand. 

[Considerable  quantities  of  land  have  been  washed  away.    1839.] 
02 
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Whithy  Township,  partly  in  the  Parish  of  Eastham  and 
partly  in  that  of  Stoke. 

In  this  township  is  situate  the  Port  of  Ellesmere,  belonging 
to  the  Proprietors  of  the  EUesmere  and  Chester  Canal  Co., 
who  are  erecting  new  and  are  considerably  enlarging  their  old 
works  by  enclosing  and  embanking  parts  of  the  strand. 

The  Marquis  of  Westminster  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  holds 
courts,  and  with  his  sanction  the  above  works  are  progressing. 

At  low  water,  the  strand  (except  a  small  channel  kept  open 
to  the  canal  and  the  waters  of  the  river  Gowy)  is  one  con- 
tinued bank  of  sand. 

There  are  three  small  chevrons  in  front  of  this  township. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  landowners  : — 

Marquis  of  Westminster.     Land. 

Chester  and  EUesmere  Canal  Co.     Canal  and  works. 

John  Grace.    Land. 

Marquis  of  Westminster.    Marsh  land. 

John  Grace.    Land. 

Great  Stanney  Toumship,  Parish  of  Stoke. 

The  land  in  this  township  near  the  river  lying  below  the 
level  of  ordinary  spring  tides,  has  at  various  times  suffered 
serious  and  great  devastations,  large  tracts  of  it  and  adjoining 
districts  being  laid  under  water,  as  well  as  extensive  parcels 
of  land  being  absolutely  swept  away  and  annihilated ;  for  its 
better  protection  sod  cops  or  mounds  have  been  erected,  par- 
ticularly on  the  river  front,  over  which  the  tide  (being  forced 
up  by  strong  winds)  only  occasionally  now  flows. 

Some  years  ago  a  considerable  quantity  of  marsh  existed 
outside  the  cop  at  its  western  boundary,  which  is  now  nearly 
all  destroyed.* 

Sir  [Henry]  Edward  Bunbury,  Bart.,  claims  to  be  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  but  does  not  hold  any  court,  nor  has  he  exercised 
any  right  on  the  strand. 

•  The  riTer  beiog  at  neap  tides,  the  low  water  mark  recedes  to  a  rwj  eon* 
siderable  distance. 
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Stanlaw  Pariah,  extra  Parochial, 

This  and  the  township  of  Great  Stanney,  from  their  pecu- 
liar situations,  are  exposed  to  greater  devastation  and  injury 
from  the  effects  of  tidal  waters  than  any  other  district  on  the 
Mersey,  as  the  lands  generally  lie  below  the  bed  of  the 
ordinary  springs.  The  tides  flow  over  them  and  the  adjoining 
townships,  at  times  to  a  greater  extent,  and  very  large  tracts 
near  the  river  have  beeu  swept  away  and  entirely  lost.  Sod 
cops  or  mounds  have  been  erected  in  various  directions  to 
counteract  the  destruction  and  waste,  so  that  of  late  years, 
from  these  and  other  precautions,  much  less  damage  has  been 
done  than  formerly. 

The  whole  of  the  river  front  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  who  has,  recently,  for  the  protection  of  the 
estate,  erected  a  stone-paved  embankment  its  entire  length. 

The  Marquis  is  also  Lord  of  the  Manor,  for  which  courts 
are  held,  but  no  authority  appears  to  have  been  exercised  on 
the  strand. 

The  river  Gowy,  the  eastern  boundary,  passes  round 
Stanlaw  point,  and  thereby  opens  a  channel  towards  Whitby 
Locks,  otherwise  the  low  water  mark  is  at  a  considerable 
distance,  the  river  hereabouts  being  dry  at  neap  tides. 

Ince  Township,  Parish  of  Ince. 

The  trustees  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Edmund  Yates,  Esq., 
are  the  owners  of  all  the  land  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  and 
though  this  township  is  not  so  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the 
tide  as  Great  Stanney,  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  subject  to 
great  inroad  aud  devastation,  the  waters  frequently  extending 
over  and  inundating  large  tracts  of  it  and  adjoining  districts. 

The  eastern  boundary  is  a  deep  creek  or  rivulet  called 
Howpow  Gutter,  running  a  considerable  distance  inland.  On 
the  margin  thereof,  as  well  as  on  the  edge  of  the  Mersey, 
from  the  plantation  westward  to  the  river  Gowy,  and  also  on 
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its  banks^  sod  mounds  or  embankments  have  been  raised  to 
protect  the  inner  lands  over  which,  except  with  strong  winds 
at  spring  tides,  the  waters  do  not  pass. 

The  marsh  between  Howpow  Gutter  and  the  quay  is  much 
decreased  in  size,  but  on  the  east  side  of  Stanlaw  point 
(where  it  some  years  since  existed,  but  was  subsequently 
destroyed)  is  again  forming. 

The  river  here  being  dry  at  low  water  there  are  no  channels, 
those  caused  by  freshes  excepted,  which  are  consequently 
liable  to  great  variation.  Ten  chevrons  are  erected  for  the 
protection  of  the  lands  abutting  the  river.  There  is  also  at 
this  place  an  ancient  ferry  and  pier. 

The  manorial  rights  are  in  the  representatives  of  the  late 
Mr.  Yates.  Courts  are  regularly  held,  at  which  the  usual 
business  is  transacted,  as  appointing  constables,  water  baihffs, 
&c.  They  have  also  exercised  authority  on  the  strand  in 
erecting  a  pier,  jetties,  &c. 

[Ince  township  entirely  protected  by  oops  or  embankments  from  the 
tide  waters.     1889.] 

Frodaham  Township  and  Lordship,  Parish  of  Frodsham. 

The  lands  in  this  township  and  lordship,  all  lying  below 
the  level  of  ordinary  spring  tides,  were  formerly  and  are  still 
subject  to  being  overflowed,  and  also  to  great  devastation  and 
waste.  Large  portions  of  the  marsh  are  constantly  being 
destroyed  and  swept  away,  as  well  as  the  cops  and  embank- 
ments which  have  been  erected  in  various  directions  for  its 
protection.  The  limit  of  high  water  does  not  vary  (?)  unless 
on  the  occasion  of  strong  winds  throwing  it  up  against  the 
cops.  The  low  water  mark  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations, 
with  the  exception  of  the  channel  formed  by  Howpow  Gutter, 
sometimes  receding  almost  to  the  opposite  coast  and  again 
returning  near  to  this  shore. 

The  Marquis  of  Oholmondeley  is  lord  of  the  manor,  for 
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which  courts  are  held  regularly.  No  other  authority  appears 
to  have  been  exercised  in  the  strand  than  the  erection  of 
cheyrons  for  the  protection  of  its  banks. 

[The  whole  of  the  lands  in  this  township  and  lordship,  on  the  edge 
of  the  rivers  Mersey  and  Weaver,  have  been  and  are  constantly  subject 
to  great  devastation.  The  greater  part  of  the  lands  are  held  by  a  lease 
for  lives  and  years  from  the  Marquis. 

The  marsh  belonging  to  the  Marquis  has  decreased  in  the  memory 
of  persons  now  living  60  to  70  acres— per  Mr.  Jones,  agent  to  the 
Marquis.    18S9. 

The  whole  of  Frodsham  marshes,  and  as  far  as  the*  gardens  in  the 
town,  were  covered  with  tide-water  about  four  years  ago.  Mr.  Ashley 
has  a  stone  in  his  garden  showing  to  where  it  flowed  at  a  period  about 
twenty  years  ago.    1889.] 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Proprietors  of  Lands, 
&;c. : — 

Howpow  Gutter. 

[A  deep  creek  running  a  considerable  distance  inland,  embanked 
from  Frodsham  marsh,  but  the  tides  do  occasionallj  overflow  the  cops 
or  mounds.     1889.] 

The  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley. 

Daniel  Ashley,  Esq. 

The  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley. 

Daniel  Ashley,  Esq. 

The  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley. 

Mr.  Rowson, 

Thomas  Ashton* 

William  Higson. 

The  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley. 

Daniel  Ashley,  Esq. 

The  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley. 

Land  called  ''  Old  Score  Hatch."     Query  ?  Owner  s  Name. 

Mr.  Howe. 

William  Dykes. 

Boad  (Alder  Lane). 

Thomas  Ashton. 
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William  Higson. 

No  marsh  in  front  of  the  oop  here. 

Thomas  Milner. 

Thomas  Milner. 

Daniel  Ashley,  Esq. 

The  Marquis  of  Gholmondeley. 

Daniel  Ashley,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  William  Whitley. 

No  marsh  in  front  of  the  cop  here. 

Mr.  William  Hayes. 

Dunce  Creek. 

Between  this  and  Inoe  there  appear  to  be  seven  chevrons. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Pickering  and  Co. 

All  the  land  on  the  outside  of  the  cop,  from  Howpow 
Gutter  to  this  place,  is  used  as  a  score  or  ley  for  cattle,  and 
belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Pickering  and  Co.     Salt  Works. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Pickering  and  Co.     Cottages,  gardens,  &c. 

The  Marquis  of  Gholmondeley.     Cottages,  &c. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Pickering  and  Co.  Malt  kiln  house  and 
land. 

Thomas  Acton. 

[The  Messrs.  Pickering  own  the  road  and  the  strand  of  the  river 
wholly  in  front  of  these  properties.     1889.] 

James  Hugh  Smith  Barry,  Esq.,  and  Daniel  Ashley,  Esq. 
Warehouse  and  Stable. 

Frodsham  Bridge. 

Sutton  Township,  Parish  of  Runcorn. 

That  portion  of  the  land  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  Biver 
Weaver  between  the  boundary  of  the  Township  of  Clifton 
and  Frodsham  Bridge,  and  within  the  cop  or  embankment, 
belongs  to  Arthur  Ingram  Ashton,  Esq.,  and  consists  of  a 
large  com  water-power  mill  and  reservoir  for  its  supply, 
dwelling-house,  counting-house,  coal  yard,  wharf,  dock,  timber 
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and  ship-building  yards,  land,  &o.,  over  which  and  large 
tracts  in  its  vicinity  the  tide  formerly  flowed,  but  is  now 
generally  excluded  by  the  mounds  or  cops,  and  its  waters  are 
restricted  to  the  old  course  of  the  riyer,  up  which  at  springs 
it  ascends  seyeral  miles  beyond  this. 

Mr.  Ashton  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  but  he  does  not  hold  any 
court,  though  they  were  held  formerly.  No  authority  is 
exercised  by  him  over  the  strand  or  river,  which  is  here  con- 
fined within  a  narrow  channel. 

One  chevron  appears  at  the  north  boundary  of  this  Town- 
ship. 

[These  erections — reservoir,  flour  mill,  dwelling-house  and  out- 
buildings, coal  yard,  wharf,  dock,  timber  and  ship-building  yards, — 
are  upon  laud  formerly  overflowed,  about  sixty  years  ago.  The  river  does 
not  appear  to  make  any  change  or  deviation  in  its  course  since  the  last 
embankment  was  made  about  forty  years  ago.  There  is  one  chevron, 
but  no  embankment    1839. 

The  meadow  lands  in  Gliilon  and  Sutton,  formerly  marsh,  about 
Frodsham  Bridge,  are  occasionally  overflowed  at  spring  tides  and  strong 
winds.  This  was  the  case  four  years  ago,  when  a  g^eat  quantity  of 
land  was  under  water.  The  chevrons  in  front  of  the  marsh  in  Clifton 
and  Sutton  are  so  silted  up  as  not  to  be  easily  discovered.    1839.] 

Township  of  Clifton^  Parish  of  Runcorn. 

The  entire  of  the  land  abutting  to  the  River  Weaver,  which 
was  formerly  overflowed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  waters 
of  the  Mersey,  is  now  in  a  great  measure  protected  by  mounds 
and  cops,  leaving  only  a  slip  of  marsh  on  the  outside  between 
it  and  the  river,  which  is  still  subject  to  the  effects  of  the  tide. 

No  alteration  appears  to  have  taken  place  on  the  marsh, 
save  that  it  is  said  to  be  diminishing. 

Miss  Orred  and  Mr.  William  Banks  each  claim  two  cow- 
gates  on  the  marsh  in  right  of  their  estates  in  the  Township 
of  Weston. 

The  Marquis  of  Gholmondeley  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and 
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courts  are  held,  but  no  authority  appears  to  have  been  exer- 
cised on  the  strand  by  him. 

There  are  six  chevrons  in  this  township,  but  some  are  so 
covered  with  silt  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible. 

[The  whole  of  the  lands  on  the  edge  of  the  river  belong  to  the 
Marquis.  Nos.  1,  8,  5,  heing  within  the  line  of  conseirancy ;  2,  4  on 
the  inside  of  the  embankment,  over  all  of  which  the  tide  formerly 
flowed,  and  that  to  a  great  extent,  previous  to  making  the  Weaver 
Canal,  and  the  several  works  by  the  Trustees,  in  improving  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Weaver.    1839.] 

Weston  Township,  Parish  of  Runcorn. 

In  this  township  are  the  entrance  basin,  docks,  canal,  and 
other  works  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  River  Weaver 
Navigation,  erected  by  them  under  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, principally  below  the  level  of  high  water  mark,  partly 
on  the  marsh  meadows,  and  partly  on  the  edge  of  the  enclosed 
lands,  and  extending  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  river 
front  of  the  township,  the  whole  of  which  they  have  pro- 
tected from  the  effects  of  the  tides  by  a  substantial  wall  or 
pier. 

The  marsh  on  the  outside  of  the  canal  being  within  the 
mouth  of  the  Weaver,  is  much  decreased  in  size,  and  still 
continues  to  be  encroached  upon.  The  line  of  low  water  is 
subject  to  frequent  change.  The  lordship  is  claimed  jointly 
by  Miss  Orred  and  Mr.  William  Banks,  but  neither  have 
exercised  authority,  or  do  they  hold  any  court. 

There  appear  to  be  several  chevrons  in  front  of  this  town- 
ship. 

[The  Commissioners  of  the  River  Weaver  own  the  land  from  the 
Township  of  Clifton  to  the  point  of  Messrs.  Johnson's  works,  which  are 
enclosed  from  the  river  by  a  stone  paved  slope,  and  protected  by  three 
or  four  chevrons,  part  only  of  which  appear  being  silted  up.    1839. 

There  is  no  marsh  land  now  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  from  Weston 
Lock  to  about  No.  18  on  the  plan,  the  tide  flowing  up  to  it  The 
channels  about  the  entrance  to  the  Weaver,  in  front  of  the  canal, 
subject  to  great  changes.     1 889.] 
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The  following  are  the  names  of  those  pioprietors  whose 
lands  formerly  abutted  the  river : — 

Ann  Orred. 

William  Banks. 

Ann  Orred. 

John  Wright. 

John  and  Thomas  Johnson.    Titriol  works. 

Ann  Orred. 

William  Banks. 

William  Whiteway. 

Ann  Orred. 

Road  to  Weston  Marsh  Lane>  nearly  opposite  the  bridge  on 
the  canal,  called  Marsh  Gate. 

William  Banks. 

William  Whiteway. 

At  the  outside  of  the  canal  bank,  is  a  tract  of  marsh  before  these 
properties,  divided  into  twenty-nine  horse  and  cow-gates,  owned  hy  the 
following,  viz.: — Miss  Orred,  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  Whiteway,  and  Mr. 
Wright. 

[These  lands  were  formerly  marsh — before  the  oanal  was  made- 
over  which  the  tide  flowed.    1839. 

The  marsh  outside  of  the  canal  is  much  decreased  in  size,  and 
constantly  affected.     1889.] 

William  Banks.  The  railway  from  the  stone  quarries 
passes  through  this  land. 

[From  about  No.  15  on  the  plan  to  Weston  Point  the  Commissioners 
of  the  river  Weaver  have  built  a  substantial  stone  wall,  and  put  out 
two  or  three  chevrons  for  its  protection.    1889.] 

John  Wright. 
Ann  Orred. 

William  Banks.     House  and  garden. 
William  Banks.     Bailway  to  Buncorn  Hill  quarries. 
Commissioners  of  the  Biver  Weaver  Navigation.    House 
and  garden. 
Bead  to  the  hotel. 
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William  Banks.    Hotel,  garden,  &c. 

William  Banks.     House. 

Boad  to  the  hotel. 

Commissioners  of  the  Biver  Weaver  Navigation.  Cottage 
and  shop. 

Ann  Orred. 

William  Banks.     House  and  garden. 

Boad. 

Joseph  Wagstaff.    House  and  garden. 

Commissioners  of  the  Biver  Weaver  Navigation.  Two 
cottages  and  gardens. 

Commissioners  of  the  Biver  Weaver  Navigation.  House 
and  yard. 

Commmissioners  of  the  Biver  Weaver  Navigation.     Land. 

In  front  of  this  the  Commissioners  are  now  forming  a  new  Basin, 
&c.,  and  emhanking  part  of  the  strand. 

Ann  Orred. 

Open  to  the  strand. 

All  the  lands  before  enumerated,  except  the  last  mentioned, 
belonging  to  Miss  Orred,  are  excluded  from  the  river  by  the 
canal  belonging  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Biver  Weaver 
Navigation :  consequently  are  not  affected  by  the  line  of 
conservancy. 

Runcorn  Township^  Parish  of  Runcorn. 

The  river  front  of  this  township  is  principally  occupied  by 
the  basins,  docks,  quays,  warehouses,  ship-building  yards,  and 
other  works  of  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
and  of  the  Company  of  Proprietors  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell 
Navigation,  whose  piers  and  walls  have  generally  been 
extended  to  and  built  at  the  line  of  low  water,  the  steep 
bank  at  the  edge  of  the  river  admitting  such  enclosures 
to  be  made  without  materially  infringing  upon  the  width 
of  water  way.  Other  persons  have  also  enclosed  in  front 
of  their  respective  properties ;    and  it  seems  to  have  been 
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considered  by  them  that  they  had  a  right  to  do  so^  though  the 
Mersey  and  Irwell  Company  have  latterly  disallowed  their 
claim^  and  have  in  some  instances  given  notice  of  their 
objections  to  parties  encroaching  upon  the  strand. 

The  river  in  this  part  being  considerably  narrowed  and 
hemmed  in,  tidal  waters  run  here  with  great  velocity,  and 
occasion  considerable  destruction  to  the  marsh  above,  several 
acres  of  which,  belonging  to  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigation 
Company,  have  within  the  last  few  years  been  entirely  swept 
away. 

The  lines  of  tide  mark  are  liable  to  little  change  or  alter- 
ation, the  channel  naturally  running  close  to  the  side  of  the 
river. 

The  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and 
holds  courts,  but  does  not  appear  to  interfere  with  or  exercise 
any  authority  on  the  edge  of  the  river. 

[The  old  Gut,  No.  30  in  the  plan,  formerly  called  "  Boat  House 
Pool,"  was  partly  enclosed  by  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Co.,  about  twelve 
years  ago.    1839. 

The  Duke's  Trustees  have  taken  the  remainder,  and  added  to  it  a 
ship-building  yard.  The  town,  therefore,  excluded  from  the  said  creek, 
which  some  persons  complain  against. 

No  anchorage  claimed  by  the  Marquis. 

Mr.  Brundrit  purchased  all  Mr.  Cooper's  lands,  &o. 

The  public  have  a  right  of  road  from  the  road  near  the  entrance  into 
the  Duke's  Dock,  &c.,  along  the  strand  to  the  Township  of  Weston,  and 
to  the  Point. 

The  high  water  mark  in  Buncom  is  not  subject  to  any  alteration, 
being  principaUy  bounded  by  the  walls  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  pro- 
prietors, and  of  the  Duke's ;  the  line  of  low  water  is  not  subject  to  much, 
except  about  the  Hempstones  (Halton  Point,)  where  it  is  subject  to 
sudden  and  great  changes. 

The  part  marked  10  on  the  plan,  called  "  No  Man's  land,"  is  an 
artificial  embankment,  raised  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  within 
which  is  formed  a  out  or  canal ;  the  canal  is  partly  cut  in  the  solid  rock 
and  partly  built  of  masonry,  the  front  to  the  river  being  composed  of 
paved  stone  slope.    1889.] 
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NoTX. — ^Eaoh  proprietor  on  the  edge  of  the  riyer  claims  and  in  many 
instances  has  enclosed  to  low  water  mark,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  not 
being  consulted. 

The  lines  of  low  water  undergo  little  change,  except  its  progressiyely 
gaining  upon  the  marsh  lands  of  late  years ;  the  lines  of  high  water 
the  same,  except  where  they  are  bounded  by  the  quays  and  piers,  which 
of  course  keep  them  within  those  parts. 

The  Gutway,  a  creek  up  which  yessels  formerly  went  to  discharge 
their  cargoes  for  the  Township  at  large,  sold  a  few  years  ago  to  the 
Duke's  Trustees,  and  from  which  the  public  are  excluded.] 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  proprietors  : — 

Trustees  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater. 

Marsh  land,  protected  in  front  by  slopes  of  stone  at  low  water  mark. 

Trustees  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater. 

Lord  Francis  Egerton. 

Open  to  the  beach,  the  lands  encroached  upon  by  the  tide  at  high 
water. 

Ann  Orred. 

Boad  to  Runcorn. 

The  public  haye  a  right  of  a  road  to  Weston  Point,  upon  the  strand 
opposite  these  properties. 

Trustees  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  Entrance 
docks,  basins,  quays,  warehouses,  &c. 

Walls  erected  at  low  water  mark  in  front  of  these. 

The  island  claimed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  and  Mr.  Brundrit 

[The  Tmstees  haye  a  canal  between  this  and  the  main  land,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  is  taken  from  the  strand.    1889.] 

Trustees  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater. 

The  natural  beach. 

Dennis  Brundrit.     Ship-building  and  other  yards. 

He  has  erected  a  wall  in  front  of  part  of  these  premises  at  low  water 
mark,  about  two-thirds  the  whole  front 

Marquis  of  Cholmondeley.  Ancient  ferry,  road,  and  boat- 
bouse. 

No  slip,  or  other  accommodation,  proyided  for  passengers,  who  are 
landed  on  the  open  beach. 
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Proprietors  of  public  baths. 

Erected  partly  ou  the  Btraod. 

Public  footpath  between  the  strand  and  the  churchyard. 

Lord  Francis  Egerton  owns  the  land  and  strand  in  front  of 
houses  now  or  lately  belonging  to  Francis  Rigby,  the  Rev. 
F.  Master  and  William  Chorley. 

Open  to  the  strand. 

Mr.  Dennis  Brundrit,  Philip  Whiteway,  and  Foster.  Timber 
and  coal  yards. 

Open  to  the  beach. 

Public  road,  Queen  Street. 

Thomas  Mellor.    Timber  yard  and  steam  com  mill. 

In  front  of  the  steam  mill  enclosed  to  low  water  mark ;  remainder 
open  to  the  strand. 

Robert  Hedley  and  Co.     Slate  manufactory. 

Enclosed  to  low  water  mark. 

Trustees  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  Stone  wharf, 
shipbuilding  and  coal  yard. 

Boat-house  Pool,  a  creek  or  gut,  formerly  the  public  land- 
ing place. 

Part  enclosed  by  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Co.  about  tweWe  years  ago, 
the  remainder  claimed  by  the  late  Duke's  Trustees. 

Company  of  Proprietors  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Naviga- 
tion.   Docks,  basins,  quays,  warehouses. 

Enclosed  to  low  water. 

The  Company  of  Proprietors  of  Mersey  and  Irwell  Navi- 
gation.   Marsh  land. 

This  land  is  much  encroached  upon  by  the  tide,  and  several  acres 
have  lately  been  washed  away ;  a  chevron  here. 

Francis  and  Samuel  Rigby. 

Nathaniel  Alcock  Sewell. 

Thomas  Lyon,  Thomas,  Peter,  and  Gilbert  Greenall,  Esqrs. 

William  Wright. 

Sir  Richard  Brooke,  Bart.     Land  and  plantation. 

These  lands  are  within  the  line  of  canal,  and  therefore  not  affected 
by  the  line  of  conservancy. 
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Township  of  Halion,  Parish  of  Runcorn. 

Sir  Richard  Brooke,  Bart,  is  owner  of  all  lands  lying 
between  the  canal  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Company  and  the 
river,  the  greater  part  of  which  the  tide  formerly  covered  at 
ordinary  springs,  but  from  which  it  is  now  excluded  by  a  sod 
cop  or  iQound,  running  eastwardly  from  the  canal  near  Halton 
Point  towards  the  river,  and  there  joining  the  township  of 
Norton,  leaving  a  considerable  portion  of  land  still  exposed. 

That  part  of  the  marsh  on  the  west  side  of  Halton  Point 
is  much  encroached  upon,  and  several  acres  have  been 
destroyed  within  the  last  few  years.  The  low  water  mark  is 
subject  to  continual  change. 

The  Marquis  of  Oholmondeley  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and 
courts  are  regularly  held,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  authority 
is  exercised  by  him  on  the  river  or  strand. 

One  chevron  in  front  of  this  township. 

Norton  Township^  Parish  of  Runcorn. 

The  whole  of  the  land  between  the  river  and  the  canal  of 
the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Company  belongs  to  Sir  Bichard 
Brooke,  Bart. ;  and,  lying  below  the  level  of  the  ordinary 
spring  tides,  it  was  formerly  overflowed.  Sod  cops  or  mounds 
have  at  various  times  been  raised  to  protect  the  greater  portion, 
and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the  tidal  waters  now  pass  over 
them.  The  marsh  (which  is  used  as  a  ley  for  cattle)  is  still 
open  to  the  river  and  to  the  effects  of  tides.  The  river  be- 
coming more  confined  here,  the  tidal  marks  undergo  little 
alteration. 

The  manor  belongs  to  Sir  Bichard  Brooke,  in  right  of  which 
courts  are  regularly  held. 

Eighteen  or  nineteen  chevrons  are  thrown  out  in  front  of 
this  township,  but  some  are  now  being  taken  up,  and  a  paved 
bank  forming  of  the  materials. 
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Township  of  Acton  Grange^  Parish  of  Runcorn. 

Sir  Bichard  Brooke,  Bart.,  is  the  owner  of  al]  the  land  on 
the  edge  of  the  river,  and  though  lying  low  and  subject  to  be 
overflowed,  is  affected  more  by  land  floods  than  by  the  tidal 
waters.  On  the  margin  of  the  river  is  erected  a  sod  mound 
or  cop  for  the  protection  of  the  inner  lands. 

This  township  lying  opposite  to  Sankey  Brook,  and  the 
river  at  this  place  being  wider,  the  channel  is  subject  to  greater 
change  than  the  adjoining  ones,  otherwise  the  tidal  marks  are 
little  affected.  Sir  Bichard  Brooke  is  Lord  of  the  Manor  and 
in  right  thereof  holds  courts. 

One  chevron  appears  near  the  boundary  of  Norton 
township. 

Lower  Walton  Township^  Parish  of  Runcorn. 

The  river  abutting  this  township  is  not  subject  to  nor  does 
it  undergo  any  change.  The  lands  on  the  margin  are  pro- 
tected by  sod  cops  or  mounds,  and  (except  about  opposite  to 
Bank  Quay)  are  not  much  affected  by  either  tidal  waters  or 
land  floods. 

No  manor  courts  are  held,  nor  is  there  any  acknowledged 
lord.  Peter  Langford  Brooke,  Esq.,  did  claim  a  moiety  of 
the  manor,  but  the  landholders  generally  disallowed  it,  and  it 
does  not  appear  either  he  or  they  who  claim  the  remainder 
have  exercised  any  authority. 

[In  consequence  of  this  lordship  being  disputed,  the  Railway  Ck).. 
who  have  to  pay  something  to  the  township,  hold  the  money  in  hand. 
1889. 

At  a  twenty-feet  tide  the  lands  in  this  township,  opposite  to  Bank 
Quay,  are  covered.    1839.] 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  proprietors  of  lands  on 
the  edge  of  the  river : — 

Trustees  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater. 

John  Malboume. 
p 
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John  Ford. 

Peter  Langford  Brooke,  Esq. 

Four  or  fiye  chevrons  erected  here. 

Mrs.  Grime. 

John  Glare. 

Peter  Langford  Brooke,  Esq, 

John  Malboume. 

A  chevron. 

Peter  Langford  Brooke,  Esq. 

A  chevron. 

Mrs.  Grime. 

Peter  Langford  Brooke,  Esq. 

John  Kinder. 

Peter  Langford  Brooke,  Esq. 

John  Malbourne. 

Peter  Langford  Brooke,  Esq. 

Occapation  road. 

Joseph  WagstaflF. 

The  Company  of  Proprietors  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell 
Navigation.     Canal  and  Towing  Path. 

The  Grand  Junction  Railway  Co.     Railway. 

The  Company  of  Proprietors  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell 
Navigation.     Towing  Path  and  Canal. 

Township  of  Appleton,  Parish  of  Orea4  Budworth, 
Thomas  Lyon  and  Thomas,  Peter,  and  Gilbert  Greenall, 

Esquires,  are  the  owners  of  all  the  property  on  edge  of  the 

river  in  this  township,  consisting  principally  of  plantations, 

gardens,  stables,  yards,  workshops,  cottage,  and  public-house. 
The  river  here  being  much  confined  in  width,  and  the  land 

being  more  elevated,  little  injury  is  sustained  by  either  tidal 

waters  or  land  floods. 

Rowland  Egerton  Eyles  Warburton,  Esq.,  is  Lord  of  the 

Manor  and  holds  courts,  but  does  not  exercise  any  authority 

on  the  margin  of  the  river. 
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There  are  three  small  chevrons  thro^wn  oat  in  front  of  this 
township. 

Township  of  Latckford^  Pariah  of  Grappenhall. 

The  river,  on  the  edge  of  which  this  tovmship  extends^ 
being  for  the  most  part  enclosed  with  piers  and  walls,  is  not 
subject  to  any  change  or  alteration  from  the  effects  of  tide. 

The  land  floods  (particularly  when  the  tidal  waters  are 
forced  up)  do  occasionally  overflow  the  banks  to  some  extent, 
otherwise  the  waters  are  confined  to  the  course  of  the  river. 

James  Hugh  Smith  Barry,  Esq.,  claims  to  be  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  but  he  does  not  hold  any  court,  nor  does  he  interfere 
with  parties  enclosing  the  fronts  of  their  respective  properties, 
who,  in  most  cases,  have  taken  as  far  as  low  water  mark. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  persons  owning  properties 
on  the  edge  of  the  river : — 

Brook  dividing  townships. 

Thomas  Lyon,  Thomas,  Peter,  and  Gilbert  Greenall,  Esqs. 
Plantation. 

Public  road. 

T.  Lyon  and  T.  P.  and  G.  Qreenall,  Esqs. 

Public  road. 

Isaac  Picton. 

Public  road. 

Isaac  Picton.     House  and  land. 

William  Byrom. 

William  Perrin.     House,  &c. 

James  Grosfield.    House,  &o. 

Public  road. 

William  Mallet.     House. 

Peter  Weedall.    House. 

Thomas  Picton.     House. 

Mesdames  Susannah  Gamett  and  Betsey  Fumiss.    Three 
houses,  &c. 
p2 
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John  Robinson.     House. 

William  Frost. 

Mary  Hall.     Two  houses. 

Between  these  properties  and  the  riyer,  is  a  road  of  ten  yards  wide, 
beyond  which  each  proprietor  claims  the  right  of  enclosing  to  the  edge 
of  the  riyer. 

William  Heath,  William  Bolton,  and  Edward  Baker. 
Three  houses. 

[Mr.  Baker  has  enclosed  about  half-way  down  the  bank  herei     1839.] 

Public  road. 

Edward  Baker.     Garden,  &c. 

William  Beaumont.*     House  and  garden. 

Enclosures  from  the  strand,  of  an  ancient  date,  have  here  been  made 
in  front  of  these  properties. 

William  Hutton.     House  and  garden. 

John  Cock.     Stone  yard. 

Isaac  Picton.    Yard,  stable,  and  house,  &c. 

John  Cock.     Public  house,  yard,  &c. 

Bridge  and  public  road  to  London,  &c, 

Warrington  Township,  Parish  of  Warrington, 

The  river  bounding  this  township  being  confined  in  width 
is  subject  to  little  change  in  the  lines  of  tide  mark.  On  that 
part  of  it  adjoining  to  the  bridge  over  which  is  the  public 
road  to  London,  &c.,  and  in  front  of  properties  there  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Legh  and  Mr.  Harrison,  a  quay  or  wharf  is  erected, 
of  an  ancient  date,  and  is  now  being  added  to  by  Mr.  Patten, 
who  intends  to  carry  it  to  the  front  of  a  warehouse  lately 
erected  by  him.  In  doing  so,  part  of  the  strand,  to  the  amount 
of  6  or  8  yards  in  width,  will  be  enclosed. 

At  Bank  Quay  Mr.  Patten,  the  Bank  Quay  Glass  Company, 
the  Messrs.  Litton  (under  a  lease  from  Mr.  Lyon),  and 
Broadhurst  (under  a  lease  from  Lord  Lilford),  have  ancient 
quays  and  wharves :  these,  with  ten  chevrons  thrown  oat  in 

*  f  Beamont 
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yarious  parts  to  protect  the  adjoining  lands,  are  the  only 
encroachments. 

John  Ireland  Blackbume,  Esq.,  M.P.,  is  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  and  holds  courts  regularly,  bnt  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  exercises  any  authority  on  the  strand. 

[Little  Sankey  formerly  part  of  the  Township  of  Warrington,  in 
which  parish  it  is.  Lord  Lilford  owns  the  manor  and  holds  courts  : 
he  also  owns  the  whole  of  the  gate-warth  or  wharf  on  the  edge  of  the 
river.  No  change  in  high  water  or  low  water.  Mr.  Blackbume  for- 
merly claimed  toll  in  Warrington  for  all  corn  landed  from  the  river. 
Does  not  claim  rights  of  fishery.    1828. 

The  river  appears  to  have  changed  its  course,  either  by  an  artificial 
cut,  or  on  the  occasion  of  some  great  flood ;  and  that  land  which  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  County  of  Chester,  is  in  reality  in  the  Township  of 
Warrington,  and  County  of  Lancaster.  About  this  part,  the  river  once 
famous  for  smelts  and  salmon ;  now  few  taken.    1889.] 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  owners  of  land,  &c., 
abutting  the  river  :— 

Bridge  and  London  Boad. 

Joseph  Lee.    House,  court,  and  strand. 

Richard  Harrison.     Flour  mill,  drying  kiln,  and  strand. 

John  Wilson  Fatten,  Esq.,  M.F.  Land  in  lease  from 
Mr.  Legh,  formerly  house  and  outbuildings. 

John  Wilson  Patten,  Esq.,  M.P.  Warehouse,  land,  and 
strand. 

Mr.  Patten  is  now  erecting  a  quay-wall  in  front  of  his  warehouse,  &c., 
and  extending  to  low  water  mark,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Mersey  and 
Irwell  Company. 

In  front  of  these  properties  is  a  private  road,  of  about  six  yards  wide, 
to  Harpley,  leaving  the  strand,  which  is  claimed  by  each  proprietor. 

Thomas  Lyon.     Land. 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.     Land. 

James  Peirpoint.     Land. 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.    Land. 

James  Peirpoint.    Land. 

Rev.  James  Wright.    Land. 

The  river  encroaching  upon  this  land. 


John  Gassidy,  Mary  HattoD,  and  Mary  Greenhalgh.    Land. 

Holbrook  Gaskell,  Exors.  of  Wm.  Gaskell.    Land« 

Thomas  Lyon.    Land. 

John  Wilson  Patten,  Esq.,  M.P.    Land. 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.    Land. 

John  Wilson  Patten,  Esq.    Land. 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.     Land. 

John  Wilson  Patten,  Esq.,  M.P,     Land. 

Fitz  James  Watts,  Esq.     Land. 

Thomas  Lyon.     Land. 

Grand  Junction  Railway  Company.     Railway. 

Thomas  Lyon.     Land. 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.     Land. 

John  Ireland  Blackbume,  Esq.,  M.P.  Land  in  lease  from 
Mr.  Legh. 

Private  road  extending  from  the  brook  to  the  warehouses,  &;c. 

[Note. — The  mouth  of  this  brook  is  kept  in  repair  by  the  Mersey 
and  Irwell  Company,  and  at  this  place  their  tolls  commence.] 

Pier  and  boarded  quay  erected  about  three  years  and  a-half  ago. 

John  Wilson  Patten,  Esq.,  M.P.     Warehouse  and  yard. 

John  Wilson  Patten,  Esq.,  M.P.  Fourteen  cottages  and 
quay. 

Bank  Quay  Glass  Company.  Quay,  road,  and  nine  cottages. 

Bank  Quay  was  built  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  Company  daim 
toll  for  goods  landed. 

Thomas,  John,  and  William  Litton.  Mill,  outbuilding, 
and  quay,  under  a  lease  from  Mr.  Lyon. 

Quay  wall  built  on  part  of  this  front,  and  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago. 

Thomas,  John,  and  William  Litton.    House  and  garden. 

John  Haddock  and  others.    Land. 

Broadhurst.    Under  lease  from  Lord  Lilford. 

Remains  of  an  old  quay  in  front  of  warehouses  and  house. 

Lord  Lilford.     Land. 

Lands  protected  from  the  river  by  a  cop  and  embankment,  and  the 
banks  by  ten  chevrons  in  the  whole  front 

Sankey  Brook. 


^ 
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Penketh  Township^  Parish  of  Prescot. 

The  river  in  front  of  this  township  beginning  gradaally  to 
expand^  and  taking  a  circuitous  course,  the  channels  and 
tide  marks  are  subject  to  more  frequent  change  than  higher 
up.  The  proprietors  of  the  Sankey  Navigation  (whose  canal 
formerly  connected  with  the  river  at  this  place,  and  has  lately 
been  extended  to  West  Bank,  in  the  Township  of  Widnes), 
have  erected  a  permanent  wall  of  considerable  length,  for  the 
protection  of  their  lock  basin  and  lands  adjoining. 

The  banks  adjoining  Penketh  Brook  are  likewise  similarly 
defended,  independently  of  which  there  are  chevrons  erected 
on  the  strand  in  different  places. 

In  this  township  is  Fidlers  Ferry,  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Hughes,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  has  the  privilege  of 
landing  on  the  opposite  shore  without  making  some  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  landowner  there. 

The  manorial  rights  are  claimed  by  Mrs.  Hughes  [of 
Shirdley,  near  St.  Helens],  and  formerly  a  court  was  held ; 
but  this  has  been  discontinued  some  years,  and  her  claim 
seems  not  generally  acknowledged. 

[The  boundaries  walked  about  twelve  years  ago. 

Thomas  Ellison  has  two  coups  or  fish  yards,  but  pays  no  rent. 

Fidler's  Ferry  belongs  to  the  Sankey  Canal  Company. 

The  wartb  or  wharf  belongs  to  the  Canal  Company,  bought  from 
Mr.  Gwilliam ;  the  Company  have  extended  their  works  into  or  upon 
the  strand. 

The  line  of  low  water  is  subject  to  continual  change,  particularly 
during  spring  tides  and  freshes. 

The  line  of  high  water  remains  unchanged,  except  from  peculiar 
circumstances,  such  as  high  winds  at  spring  tides,  or  heavy  rains,  when 
these  low  lands  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  over  which  the  tide  aA  some 
remote  period  flowed,  are  covered  with  tidal  water. 

No  gravel,  &c.,  taken  from  the  strand;  the  privil^^  ot  fishing 
without  payment  of  any^soit  appears  to  be  enjoyed,  latterly  without 
any  positive  right.    No  royal  fish  have  been  taken.    1828.] 
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Names  of  the  owners  of  land  fronting  the  river : — 

Sankey  Brook. 

Mrs.  Hughes.    Land. 

Mrs.  Hughes.    Marsh. 

Between  two  chevrons  here  the  bank  appears  to  hare  been  paved 
with  stone,  but  is  now  much  dilapidated. 

Ferry  House.     Garden,  &c. 

Proprietors  of  the  Sankey  Navigation.  Lock,  house, 
garden,  and  land. 

Proprietors  of  the  Sankey  Navigation.  Canal  basin  and 
lock. 

Stone  wall  erected  in  front  of  these. 

Proprietors  of  the  Sankey  Navigation.  Lock,  house,  gar- 
den, and  land. 

Mrs.  Hughes.     Land  and  marsh. 

Brook  dividing  the  townships  of  Penketh  and  Cuerdley. 

[Fidler's  Ferry  belongs  to  Mrs.  Hughes ;  payment  is  made  to  Sir 
Bichard  Brooke,  Bart.,  for  permission  to  pass  over  his  land.  There  are 
five  or  six  chevrons  in  front  of  this  township ;  have  been  erected  a  great 
many  years.  Mounds  or  oops  have  been  raised  on  the  marsh  lands  to 
keep  off  the  tidal  waters ;  in  the  space  of  about  thirty  years  4  to  6  acres 
have  been  destroyed.    1839.] 

Cuerdley  TownsAtp,  Parish  of  Prescot. 

The  river  here  continuing  to  extend  in  width,  and  the  land 
adjoining  it  being  composed  of  alluvial  deposit,  the  tidal 
marks  are  more  easily  affected  than  in  the  Township  of 
Penketh,  particularly  the  line  of  low  water,  which  is  subject 
to  continual  change.  The  marsh  being  on  the  level  of  ordi- 
nary springs,  is  at  high  water  covered  to  a  great  extent, 
leaving,  however,  a  large  portion  within  the  embankment  over 
which  the  tide  only  occasionally  flows.  One  chevron  appears 
to  have  been  erected,  and  with  this  exception  the  river 
remains  in  its  natural  state. 

Sir  Bichard  Brooke,  Bart.,  is  owner  of  all  the  land,  and 
Lord  of  the  Manor.    A  court  is  regularly  held,  but  it  does 
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not  appear  that  any  anthority  (except  the  erection  of  the 
chevron)  is  exercised  on  the  strand. 

[No  rights  of  fishery  exercised.  No  wrecks.  The  boundaries  are 
occasionally  perambulated,  say  every  twenty  years.  The  marsh  con- 
tains about  260  acres,  aud  is  divided  into  500  cowgates. 

After  the  dissolution  of  Abbeys  in  England  by  Henry  VIII,  Bichard 
Brooks  purchased  from  the  King  the  Manor  of  Guerdley,  with  other 
lands ;  the  charter  dated  decimo  die  Decembris  87  Hen.  8, 1545,  whose 
heir  now  enjoyeth  these  lands,  1666.    Leyce$ter*$  Cheshire. 

Sir  Richard  Brooke  created  baronet  1662. 

The  line  of  high  water  is  gradually  encroaching  upon  the  marsh 
lands,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  has  disappeared  of  late  years. 

No  gravel  or  other  material  taken  from  the  strand.] 

Township  of  Widnes  [cum-Appleton],  Parish  of  Prescot. 

The  river  in  front  of  this  township  takes  a  peculiar  form, 
occasioned  by  the  promontory  about  its  centre  called  West 
Bank^  the  shore  of  which,  being  composed  of  rock,  confines 
the  river,  which  at  this  place,  called  Bunoom  Gap,  is  within 
comparatively  narrow  limits. 

On  each  side  of  this  promontory  the  river  forms  spacious 
bays,  and  the  lands  adjoining  it  being  of  alluvial  deposit  are 
easily  acted  upon  by  the  tide. 

The  Company  of  Proprietors  of  the  Sankey  Brook  Navi- 
gation have  lately  continued  the  canal  from  Fidler's  Ferry, 
and  have  to  the  east  side  of  West  Bank  erected  quays  and 
docks  to  communicate  with  the  river.  The  Proprietors  of 
the  St.  Helens  and  Buncom  Gap  Bailway  Co.  have  also 
made  this  the  terminus  of  their  line,  and  have  similar  works, 
each  of  which  have  been  constructed  under  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  and  are  confined  within  the  then  line  of  high 
water. 

The  low  water  mark  both  below  and  above  West  Bank  is 
subject  to  frequent  change,  but  opposite  thereto  varies  little, 
the  stream  running  on  the  Cheshire  shore. 
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The  Marquis  of  Gholmondeley  is  Lord  of  the  Manor^  and 
holds  courts  regularly,  [at  Famworth.  Leasehold  of  the 
Duchy.] 

Mr.  Hurst  claims  the  strand  under  West  Bank,  cuts  such 
rock  as  he  may  require  for  his  own  use  from  it,  and  is  paid 
for  all  goods  landed  and  placed  there.  If  the  goods  are 
carted  away  immediately,  toll  for  passing  over  his  land  only 
is  exacted. 

The  ferry  helongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley,  Mr. 
Hurst  and  his  tenants  on  West  Bank  estate  having  the  right 
to  pass  and  repass  without  making  any  payment. 

[Fishyards  are  on  the  rocks  called  Hurst  rocks ;  no  rent  paid  for 
them,  except  that  Mr.  Hurst  takes  the  fish  on  one  day  in  each  week. 

The  line  of  low  water  below  Runcorn  Gap  does  not  undergo  much 
alteration,  with  the  exception  of  those  periods  when  strongly  acted 
upon  by  wind  at  spring  tides,  and  freshes :  the  same  may  be  said  of 
that  part  above.  At  these  times  the  currents  take  other  directions,  and 
new  channels  are  formed.  This  is  particularly  the  case  now  (1628). 
The  current  sets  so  directly  upon  the  Cheshire  shore  about  Halton 
Point,  that  the  marsh  there  is  rapidly  diminishing.  The  general  line 
of  high  water  is  liable  to  little  variation  or  change,  allowing  for  the 
gradual  and  continued  inroad  which  the  tidal  waters  appear  to  make 
on  the  whole  of  the  marsh  lands  on  the  edge  of  the  river. 

No  grave],  seaweed,  or  sand  is  taken  from  the  shore. 

Formerly  large  tracts  of  land  were  under  the  level  of  ordinary  spring 
tides,  these  have  in  part  been  embanked  and  enclosed,  and  are  ergoyed 
by  the  several  landowners  in  the  township ;  other  parts  remain  unem- 
banked,  and  are  subject  to  be  occasionally  overflowed  by  the  tide,  but 
arc  depastured  by  and  claimed  by  several  persons  in  proportions  called 
cowgates. 

See  Sir  Peter  LeieesUfs  ChetMre : — 
Pages  272,  278.    Widness. 

274.  Barony  of  Halton. 

275.  Annexed  to  Lancaster. 

282.    Waters  of  the  Mersey,  Royal  Fish,  Halton  manor. 

201. 

825.    Cuerdeley. 
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See  evidenoe  in  the  Duchy  office,  in  two  hooks  called  "  Goucher 
Books."  '*  Prooeedings  in  Dnchy  Courts,"  in  the  lihrary,  Koyal  Insti- 
tution, LiTerpooL] 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  owners  of  lands 
abutting  the  river : — 

Canal  overflow  and  brook  dividing  the  townships  of 
Gnerdley  and  Widnes. 

The  lands  on  the  outside  of  the  canal^  and  between  it  and 
the  river^  are  wholly  marsh,  divided  into  sixty-nine  cowgates^ 
and  owned  by  the  following — John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  Wm. 
Frazer,  Thomas  Boscoe,  Miss  Bowson^  David  Bellhouse, 
Matthew  Gregson,  Thomas  Eidd,  the  Exors.  of  the  late 
Martha  Boughsedge,  Mary  Johnson,  Joseph  Enowles,  James 
Gossup,  William  Taylor,  John  Glemenson. 

St.  Helens  and  Boncom  Gap  Bailway  Go.  Quays,  dock, 
and  railway. 

Proprietors  of  the  Sankey  Navigation.  Quays,  basins,  and 
canal. 

William  Hurst.     Plantation. 

Wm.  Hurst.    Public  house,  ferry,  outbuildings,  garden,  &c. 

This  is  the  ferry  in  which  Mr.  Hurst  claims  an  interest. 

William  Hurst.    Plantation  and  land. 

William  Hurst.    Marsh. 

The  Marquis  of  Gholmondeley  as  Lessee  under  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster.    Marsh. 

[This  is  the  part  for  which  the  Duchy  obtained  a  verdict  in  a  trial 
with  Mr.  Hurst.    1839.] 

[Almost  all  the  lands  in  this  township  are  copyhold.  The  following 
are  owners  of  oowgates  on  Widnes  Warth  or  Wharf,  69  in  all : — 

Mr.  Leigh,  Mr.  Bellhouse,  Mr.  Rawson, 

Mr.  Taylor,  28,  Mr.  Kidd,  Mr.  Wm.  Ashton, 

Mr.  Lawrenoe,  Mr.  John  Johnson,  Mr.  Knowles, 

Mr.  Gregson,  Miss  Boughsedge,  Mr.  Thos.  Boscoe. 

The  marsh  has  considerably  decreased  in  size  within  the  last  ten  years. 
Wm.  Holme,  of  Carter  House,  says  the  line  of  low  water  is  subject  to 
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considerable  change.  Lord  Gholmondeley  claims  that  part  of  the  marsh 
which  Mr.  Hurst  intended  to  embank  about  twenty  years  ago  (1828), 
on  behalf  of  the  Duchy,  as  a  derelict,  or  land  forsaken  by  the  owner.] 

Diiton  Township,  Parish  of  Prescot. 

The  land  abutting  the  river  in  this  township,  which  has  a 
very  small  irontage>  belongs  to  Mr.  Bretherton,  and  is  subject 
to  frequent  irruptions  of  tide  water. 

The  Duchy  of  Lancaster  claim  the  marsh  in  front. 

There  is  no  acknowledged  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

[The  late  Mr.  Watkins  did  claim,  but  not  acknowledged.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Blundell,  of  Crosby,  formerly  held  it.  No  material  change  in 
the  general  line  of  low  water,  though  subject  to  some  alteration  during 
the  prevalence  of  particular  winds.  The  general  line  of  high  water  is 
gradually  progressing  inland. 

No  gravel  or  sand  taken  from  the  shore. 

At  some  remote  period  a  considerable  tract  of  land  called  Ditton 
Marsh  appears  to  have  been  within  the  reach  of  the  tidal  waters,  great 
part  of  which  is  now  enclosed  with  mounds  or  embankments;  other 
part  is  still  occasionally  overflowed  at  spring  tides,  and  is  depastured 
in  common  by  the  several  landowners  in  the  township,  in  proportions 
called  cowgates.  In  1839  E.  E.  notes,  "  there  are  not  any  cowgates, 
"  these  having  merged  in  the  general  enclosure." 
No  courts,  no  perambulation,  no  fishery,  no  wrecks. 

Township  of  Halewood,  Parish  of  Childwall, 

The  river  in  front  of  this  township,  running  between  the 
promontories  "  Hale  Head "  and  "  West  Bank,"  forms  a 
spacious  bay;  and  being  thus  protected  from  the  principal 
current,  the  lands  abutting  it  are  not  much  affected  by  its 
waters.  In  places  where  the  banks  are  steep,  the  wash  of  the 
tide  brings  down  portions,  but  not  to  any  great  extent,  as 
appears  by  the  marsh  in  front,  which  is  in  about  the  same 
state  that  it  has  been  for  many  years. 

No  particular  change  occurs  in  the  tide  marks. 

About  thirty-seven  years  ago  Mr.  Willis  constructed   a 
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stage  or  "  staith  "  for  loading  vessels  with  coal,  but,  with 
this  exception,  no  erections  have  been  made  on  the  shore. 

Each  proprietor  claims  the  strand  in  front  of  their  respective 
properties  to  low  water  mark. 

The  Bight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Derby  is  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  and  holds  courts  regularly,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  exercised  any  authority  between  the  lines  of  high  and 
low  water. 

[Thomas  Croft,  of  Hfdebank,  fishermaD,  aged  66,  pays  no  rent  for 
fishing :  says,  the  low  water  mark  much  nearer  the  shore  than  formerly, 
that  the  marsh  is  washing  away,  and  the  deep  progressing  inland :  little 
alteration  in  high  water  mark,  but  the  lands  are  gradually  diminishing. 
Gravel  is  taken  from  the  strand  for  the  repair  of  public  roads,  but  no 
other  purpose  :  does  not  recollect  if  any  wrecks  are  or  have  been 
claimed  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

The  tidal  water  constantly  acting  upon  the  bank  or  edge  of  the  shore 
causee  it  to  give  way,  and  has  considerably  diminished  the  quantity  of 
marsh ;  in  other  respects  the  general  line  of  high  water  remains  the  same.] 

The  following  are  the  names  of  proprietors  of  lands 
fronting  the  River: — 

The  Bight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Etches. 

Gilbert  Halsall  or  the  Exors.  of  the  late  John  Halsall. 

Mr.  Willis. 

Stage  or  staith  formerly  here. 

John  Ireland  Blackbttrne,.Esq.,  M.P. 

Township  of  Hale,  Parish  of  ChildwalL 

In  this  township  is  situated  the  promontory  "  Hale  Head," 
on  each  side  of  which  the  river  forms  spacious  bays.  On  the 
east  the  land,  from  its  exposed  aspect,  and  being  in  the  line 
of  current,  is  liable  to  continual  waste  and  destruction,  up- 
wards of  ten  acres  of  main  laud  having  disappeared  within 
the  last  forty  years.  The  devastation  of  marsh  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Head  is  also  very  great,  for  in  the  year  1756, 
Mr.  Blackbttine  had,  according  to  a  map  in  my  possession. 
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165  acres  of  land,  which  are  now  reduced  to  23  acres.  To 
this  promontory  also  may  be  attributed  the  frequent  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  channels  in  its  vicinity. 

John  Ireland  Blackbume,  Esq.,  M.P.,  is  the  owner  of  all 
the  land  abutting  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
frontage  belonging  to  Mr.  Ashton,  and  principally  occupied 
by  buildings  for  making  salt,  part  of  whicb^  erected  upon  the 
strand,  are  of  ancient  date. 

Mr.  Blackbume  is  likewise  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  claims 
the  exclusive  right  of  strand ;  is  paid  toll  for  all  goods  landed, 
and  for  vessels  anchoring ;  appoints  his  own  coroner,  water- 
bailiff,  &c. 

[6th  Aug..  1828.  Mr.  Blackbume  has  been  paid  for  liberty  to  anchor 
vessels  on  the  strand  in  Hale  14s.  8d.  per  annum  for  about  twenty  years 
(in  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Owen),  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater. 

The  high  water  mark  gradually  encroaching  on  the  enclosed  lands, 
except  where  the  boundary  is  rock ;  litUe  alteration  in  the  general  lines 
of  low  water  mark. 

James  Allen,  of  Hale,  has  known  Hale  nearly  fifty  years,  and  says 
that  Mr.  Blackbiune  claims  all  wreck  on  the  shore,  fishery,  anchorage, 
tolls  for  passing  to  and  from  the  river.  Gravel  taken  from  the  shore,  for 
repair  of  roads  in  the  township,  without  charge. 

Almost  wholly  belonging  to  Mr.  Blackbume— the  township  1547 
statute  acres. 

Very  slight  alteration  is  to  be  observed  in  the  general  line  of  high 
water,  excepting  on  that  part  of  the  shore  between  Halehead  and  Hale- 
wood,  which  is  gradually  encroached  upon  by  the  tidal  waters.  Mr. 
Ledger  says  the  lands  within  forty  years,  about  ten  acres  are  destroyed. 

The  embankment  at  Dungeon  Saltworks  made  upwards  of  ninety 
years  ago  (1828)  by  the  ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor  (Mr.  Ashton.) 

Courts  have  been  held  for  a  long  series  of  yeajrs,  say  from  about 
Edward  II. 

There  is  no  public  road  from  the  shore,  Within  Lane  being  private. 
The  lands  between  Within  Way  and  the  Dewy  washing  away,  about 
ten  acres  gone. 

The  river  between  Halehead  and  Weston  was  formerly  often  passed 
by  a  ford  there ;  and  the  minister  on  removing  from  Hale  to  Wrexh^n 
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about  the  year  1808  carted  the  whole  of  his  household  goods,  dec.,  by 
that  ford.  Mr.  Blaokbume  says  he  has  often  driven  bis  horse  and  gig 
across.     1828. 

In  the  year  1756  the  marsh  contained  about  165  acres ;  in  18rS5  it 
was  reduced  to  22a.  8r.  2p. ;  about  the  same  quantity  now,  1889. 

Mr.  Blackbume  claims  extensive  powers.  See  Oregnrii  Fragments , 
to  which  he  refers  me.    1880.] 

Sjpeke  Township,  Parish  of  ChildwalL 

The  river  in  front  of  this  township  is  not  subject  to  any 
material  change,  except  that  the  principal  stream  appears, 
within  the  last  seven  or  eight  and  twenty  years,  to  have  been 
impeded  in  this  direction. 

Daring  this  period  a  considerable  portion  of  marsh,  between 
Speke  Point  and  Garston  Salt  Works,  has  been  washed  away, 
and  the  land  on  the  edge  of  the  river  much  encroached  upon. 
In  the  year  1756  a  considerable  portion  of  marsh  likewise 
existed  about  the  Dungeon  Salt  Works,  which  is  now  entirely 
swept  away. 

Bichard  Watt,  Esq.,  is  owner  of  all  the  land  in  this  town- 
ship*, (except  a  small  portion  belonging  to  Mr.  Ashton,  and 
adjoining  to  his  Salt  Works,)  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  in 
right  thereof  holds  a  court.  No  authority  appears  to  have  been 
exercised  by  him  on  the  strand,  except  the  erection  of  three 
chevrons  to  protect  the  sands,  and  these  were  either  projected 
or  discontinued  under  some  agreement  or  understanding  with 
the  Corporation  of  Liverpool. 

[Sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago  (1828)  Mr.  Watt  erected  three  chevrons 
on  the  shore,  to  protect  his  property  from  the  effects  of  the  current, 
which  so  changed  its  direction,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  marsh 
land,  which  lay  between  Speke  point  and  Garston  saltworks,  then  began 
to  be  washed  away.  Since  my  survey  (E.  E.  loq,)  in  1818  it  is  wholly 
gone,  and  the  bank  is  also  wasting.  No  perceptible  difference  in  the 
line  of  low  water  mark. 

Hoglet  a  hamlet  in  Speke. 

*  Paichased  from  the  Beanclerk  family. 
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The  line  of  high  water  is  subject  to  little  change,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  gradual  washing  away  of  the  lands,  which  is  the  case 
along  almost  the  whole  frontage  to  the  river,  particularly  between 
Garston  boundary  and  Speke  point. 

NoTK— That  about  twenty  years  ago  (1828)  there  was  between  Speke 
point  and  Garston  a  considerable  tract  of  marsh  land,  now  carried 
away.    Mr.  Watt  erected  chcTrons  to  protect  his  land  there.] 

Township  of  Garston,  Parish  of  Childwall, 

The  lands  abutting  the  river  are  principally  composed  of 
steep  clay  banks^  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  have  been 
subject  to  great  injury  from  the  washing  of  the  tide.  Within 
this  period  large  quantities  have  been  destroyed,  and  are 
continually  being  similarly  acted  upon. 

The  line  of  low  water  does  not  alter  materially.  In  the 
year  1793  the  Manor  of  Garston  was  purchased  by  the  late 
Mr.  Blackburne,  who,  in  the  same  year,  erected,  under  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  a  dock  and  salt  works,  partly  upon 
the  strand.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Blackbume  claiming  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  strand  (although  this  was  not  generally 
acknowledged),  sold  to  various  persons  the  fronts  of  their 
respective  properties.  Courts  were  formerly  held,  but  have 
been  for  some  years  discontinued. 

Thomas  Hawkes,  Esq.,  M.P.,  is  the  representative  of  the 
late  Mr.  Blackbume. 

[25  July,  1828.  Mr.  Moss,  of  Otterspool,  says,  in  March,  1816,  he 
was  prepared  to  go  to  trial  with  Mr.  Blackbume,  who  claims  to  be  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Garston,  and  owner  of  the  strand  or  shore  of  the 
river  Mersey,  to  which  Mr.  Moss  aud  others  owning  property  on  the 
river  disputed :  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Evans,  then  Vice- 
chancellor,*  who  was  staying  in  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Moss,  and  examined 
into  all  the  evidence  adduced,  the  dispute  was  compromised,  and  the 
several  parties  afterwards  agreed  with  Mr.  Blackbume  to  purchase  his 
rights  to  the  strand  between  high  and  low  water  marks,  being  satisfied 
his  title  to  it  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Mr.  Moss  paid  JS500  for  the  strand 
In  the  survey  of  1771  (of  Mr.  Tarleton's  property),  the  mouth  of  Otters- 

*  That  i0,  of  the  Dncby  of  LanoMter. 
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pool  open  to  the  rirer.  The  mill  supposed  to  he  erected  circa  Dec, 
1779,  at  a  cost  of  JG2,4dQ  128.  7d.,  including  cottages  for  workmen,  by 
Mr.  Alexander,  afterwards  Alexander  and  Tate.  The  amount  stated  on 
the  authority  of  a  note  from  Mr.  T.  to  E.  E. 

The  general  lines  of  lew  water  have  undergone  little  change  within 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  fisherman  now  living.  The  lands  acyoining 
the  shore  are  continually  washing  away,  and  more  so  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  than  formerly.  Edward  MiUer,  of  Garston,  fisherman, 
aged  68,  has  known  the  shore  all  his  life,  and  he  and  his  father  have 
rented  the  fishyards  during  the  time  Mr.  Blackbume  has  been  Lord  of 
the  Manor.  He  recollects  Caryl  Appleton,  James  Potter,  Nathan  Miles 
and  others,  old  men  now  dead  (1828),  who  had  the  fishyards  on  the 
shore,  and  paid  rent  to  Lady  Beaiiclerk*  for  them ;  says  all  persons  paid 
for  shingle  and  gravel  taken  from  the  shore ;  only  he  and  William  Cook 
have  any  fishyards  in  Garston ;  that  few  fish  are  taken,  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  by  dye-water,  &c.,  from  Manchester,  &c.  The  low 
water  mark  is  partly  as  it  has  always  been ;  but  the  banks  have  been 
very  much  washed  away,  particularly  within  the  last  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years.    A  bank  is  forming  on  the  rocks  at  the  saltworks. 

The  Duchy  of  Lancaster  has  several  detached  lands  in  the  township, 
and  at  that  part  called  Aigburth. 

About  the  year  1788  Mr.  Richard  Kent,  of  Liverpool,  purchased  the 
manor  of  Garston  from  the  Corporation  (?)  per  Messrs.  Ash  ton  and 
Gerrard,  for  ^£2,200. 

Messrs.  Peter  Baker  and  John  Dawson  (who)  held  the  manor  of 
Garston,  and  also  certain  leasehold  lands  at  Garston  held  by  letters 
patent  from  the  Crown  for  a  term  of  years,  did,  in  the  life-time  of 
Bichard  Kent,  contract  to  sell  the  same  to  Richard  Gerrard  and  James 
Garrard;  and  the  same  Richard  Kent  afterwards  contracted  to  purchase 
the  same  premises  from  the  said  Richard  and  James  Gerrard,  which 
premises  Richard  Kent  by  his  will  evpressed  to  have  been  purchased 
from  Messrs.  Ashton  and  Gerrard ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  said 
Richard  Kent,  they  the  said  Baker  and  Dawson,  by  indenture,  dec., 
8  and  4  January,  1791,  by  direction  of  Richard  and  James  Gerrard, 
for  ^£2,200  convey  the  said  manor  of  Garston,  and  also  the  said  lease- 
hold premises  to  £.  Kent,  T.  Naylor,  and  Richard  Wood,  as  trustees  of 
the  will  of  the  said  Richard  Kent 

*  Widow  of  Lord  Sidney  Beaaolerk,  formerly  Mary  Norrie,  of  Speke. 
Q 
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2  February,  1798.  The  manor  of  Garston  with  the  leasehold ptr- 
chased  by  Mr.  John  Blackbume,  who  leased  that  part  of  the  shore  on 
which  the  saltworks  are  erected,  to  Mr.  Patten  and  Mr.  Hornby,  trustees 
under  the  will  of  John  Blackbume,  of  Orford. 

See  Mr.  Blackbume's  Act,  to  change  the  site  of  the  saltworks. 
88  Geo.  Ill,  1793. 

Leasehold  lands  in  Garston  called  "  Savoy  lands,"  granted  to  Topham 
Beauclerk*  for  20i  years,  commenciug  22  May,  1786.  Under  letters 
patent,  dated  81  May,  1776  (?)  shall  be  vested  in  the  executors  of 
Richard  Kent,  from  and  after  the  Ist  June,  1798,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  of  20}^  years.    Lease  expired  in  1806. 

NoTS. — &L  road  to  communicate  with  the  saltworks  from  Whindown 
Lane,  not  less  than  30  feet  wide,  on  the  strand  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

Savoy  Lands. — 10  Aug.,  1807.  Certain  lands  in  Garston,  leased  by 
the  crown  to  Mr.  Blackbume  for  18  years  322  days,  at  the  annual  rent 
of  £76.    See  Cammitsioners*  Reportt  on  Woods  and  Forests,  1812. 

In  1798  there  were  fishy ards  on  the  rocks  where  the  saltworks  now 
are ;  previously  to  that  date  Mr.  Williams  had  erected  vitriol  works  on 
the  strand.    Note. — The  north  side  of  the  pool  is  called  waste. 

Henry  Garter,  of  Garston  (overseer)  has  an  old  plan  of  houses  in 
Garston,  with  an  account  of  manorial  claims,  &c. 

The  following  inclosures  and  embankments  have  taken  place,  viz. : — 
In  the  year  1780,  Messrs.  Tate,  Alexander,  and  Wilson  inclosed  a  part 
of  the  strand  at  the  mouth  of  Otterspool  (now  the  property  of  Mr.  Moss) 
and  erected  thereon  a  snuff-mill  with  its  appurtenances.  In  the  year 
1816,  Mr.  Moss  purchased  all  the  Lord  of  the  Manor^s  interest  in  the 
strand  in  front  of  his  property  there,  and  made  some  further  embank- 
ments. Subsequently,  a  few  other  individuals,  (Miss  Parr,  Mr.  Salisbury, 
Mr.  Richard  and  Arnold  Harrison,)  purchased  the  interest  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor  to  the  strand  opposite  their  properties,  and  have  embanked 
the  same  against  the  tide.    1828. 

The  general  line  of  tide  mark  is  not  subject  to  any  great  deviation 
now,  except  with  the  continual  wasting  of  the  steep  clay  banks  which 
abut  the  river ;  the  strand  is  in  the  same  state  it  has  been  in  for  a  great 
many  years.     1889.] 

*  Only  son  of  Lady  Mary  Beauclerk ;  and  an  associate  with  Br.  Johnson,  * 
Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  &c.    In  Transactions  of  this  Society,  1867-8, "  Topography 
"  of  Garston  and  Aigbnrth,"  it  is  erroneously  stated  that  Mr.  Beanclerk  died 
without  issue ;  he  is  represented  in  the  direct  line  by  A.  de  Y.  Beaaderk,  of 
Ardglas  Castle,  Esquire. 
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Names  of  proprietors  of  land,  &c.,  on  the  edge  of  the 
river  :— 

Brook  and  road  dividing  township. 
Thomas  Hawkes,  Esq.    Plantation. 
Thomas  Hawkes,  Esq.    Land. 
Thomas  Hawkes,  Esq.     Cottages. 
Boad. 

Thomas  Hawkes,  Esq.    Cottages  and  Land. 
This  land  is  said  to  have  lost  aboat  15  yards  in  width  along  its  whole 
front  in  about  twenty-five  years. 

John  Blackbume  and  Co.     Salt  works. 
The  quay,  pier,  docks,  and  other  works  connected  with  the  salt  works 
erected  on  the  strand,  and  commenced  about  the  year  1703.    See  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  88  George  III. 
Creek  or  Pool. 

Thomas  Hawkes,  Esq.     Cottage  and  land. 
A  considerable  portion  of  strand  was  enclosed  here  before  the  year 
1708,  and  on  part  were  formerly  the  vitriol  works  of  Mr.  Williams. 
The  Exors.  of  the  late  Wm.  Hope,  Esq.    Land. 
Mr.  Hope's  executors  state  the  strand  was  purchased  long  before  the 
late  Mr.  Blackbume  became  possessed  of  the  manor ;  and  claim  to  low 
water  mark. 

This  land  is  open  to  the  shore  and  suffers  much  from  the  effects  of 
tide,  about  15  yards  in  width  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  within 
the  last  20  years. 

Mr.  John  Woolwright.     Land. 
The  strand  in  front  purchased  by  Mr.  W. 
This  land  having  no  protection  from  the  tide,  suffers  greatly. 
Oecupation  Boad. 

Messrs.  Thomas  F.  Bennet,  Thomas  Bouch,  Alfred  Water- 
house,  William  Smith,  and  James  Mawdsley.    Land. 
The  strand  belongs  to  these  gentlemen. 

Part  of  the  front  of  this  land  was  protected  from  the  tide  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  by  a  wall  built  partly  on  the  strand,  which  has  since 
been  thrown  down,  and  the  land  is  encroached  upon  10  or  15  yards  in 
width  for  nearly  the  whole  front. 

Q2 
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Mr.  Thomas  Stephenson.     Land. 

The  front  of  this  land  has  no  protection  against  the  tide,  which  is 
making  great  inroads  upon  it. 

Nicholas  Salishury,  Esq.     Land. 

Mr.  S.  purchased  the  strand  to  low  water  mark. 

Formerly  enclosed  hy  a  wall  of  stone  taken  from  the  heach,  hut  this 
is  now  thrown  down,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  land  also  destroyed. 

John  Moss,  Esq.  Dwelling  houses  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  Henry  Moss  and  Dr.  Formby.  Land,  gardens,  oil  mill, 
and  plantations,  &c.,  to  his  own  house  "  Otterspool." 

Mr.  Moss  owns  the  strand  in  front  of  these  properties  by  purchase 
from  Mr.  Blackbume,  the  whole  of  which  is  protected  from  the  effects 
of  tide  by  a  stone-paved  slope  or  sheeting,  built  partly  about  the  then 
line  of  high  water,  except  about  the  mouth  of  the  pool,  where  portions 
of  the  strand  have  been  taken  in.* 

Township  of  Toxteth,  extra  Parochial. 

This  township  adjoins  to  and  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Town  of  Liverpool.  In  front  of  that  part  of  it  called 
Harrington,  very  considerable  embankments,  as  basins,  half- 
tide,  wet  and  graving  docks,  quays  and  wharfs,  have  been 
forming  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  enclosing  large  quanti- 
ties of  strand,  and  in  places  projecting  even  into  the  bed  of 
the  river.  The  principal  part  of  these  works  has  heen  con- 
structed by  the  Trustees  of  the  Liverpool  Docks,  under  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  and  are  in  connection  with  similar 
erections  belonging  to  them  in  Liverpool.  More  recently  the 
Trustees  of  the  Harrington  Docks,  Lord  Francis  Egerton, 
the  EUesmere  and  Chester  Ganal  Company,  Messrs.  Lace  and 
others,  have  enclosed  large  tracts  of  strand,  on  which  they 
also  have  made  docks,  wharfs,  &c.  These  latter  enclosures 
have  not  been  under  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor  claiming  the  shore  between  high  and  low  water, 

*  For  ftirther  information  respecting  this  township  and  manor  see  "  The 
"  Historical  Topography  of  Garston  and  Aigburth,"  read  30th  April,  1868,  in 
the  TranaacHofu  ^  the  Historic  Society  qf  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
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under  which  title  they  have  been  constructed.  The  width  of  the 
river  opposite  hasbeen  much  decreased  by  these  several  works. 

From  the  rooks  "  Dingle  Point"  to  "  Otterspool"  the  sands 
are  subject  to  continual  waste,  the  wash  of  the  tide,  where 
they  are  not  properly  protected,  bringing  down  large  portions 
of  the  banks,  which  in  this  district  are  generally  precipitous. 
The  line  of  low  water  has  not  undergone  any  change,  except 
in  front  of  the  recent  erections. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Sefton  is  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
No  courts  are  held. 

The  shore  opposite  "Jericho"  is  constantly  changing,  but  not  so 
much  as  others,  from  lying  in  a  small  bay.  Under  this  farm  are  fish- 
yards  rented  by  Edward  Whittle,  of  Garston,  at  SOs.  per  annum ;  and 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  (1 828)  Mr.  Leigh,  as  lay  Rector  of 
Walton,  claimed  tithe  of  fish.  Whittle  now  pays  5b.  His  father, 
Thomas  Whittle,  had  the  fishyards  from  about  1800  to  1821 ;  Henry 
Carter,  of  Garston,  held  them  about  fifly-two  years  ago. 

Charles  Whiteside,  of  Park  Chapel,  Toxteth,  remembers  in  the  year 
1810  seyeral  bags  of  cotton  being  thrown  upon  the  shore  in  Toxteth, 
which  he  picked  up  and  caused  notice  to  be  given  to  the  underwriters, 
E.  W.  Dickenson,  brokers,  who  paid  him  salvage.  Lord  Sefton's  agent 
claimed  and  received  a  portion. 

[John  Dickenson,  son  of  the  man  who  had  the  fishyards  now  destroyed 
at  Dickenson's  Dingle,  was  employed  by  Lord  Sefton  to  look  after 
wrecks,  &o.,  but  discontinued  to  do  so  because  he  received  no  remunera- 
tion.   John  Jones,  there  employed  as  a  fisherman,  remembers  about 

a  balk  of  timber  floating  down  the  river,  which  he  brought  to 

shore :  claimed  by  Lord  Sefton.  About  forty  years  ago  (1828),  a  vessel 
called  the  "William  and  Mary,'*  wrecked  on  the  shore  between  the 
Pottery  and  Knott's  Hole.  Liverpool  Corporation  took  her  to  pieces. 
Query t  if  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  made  any  claim. 

Old  Mrs.  Brookfield  keeps  an  inn,  and  has  lived  upwards  of  fifty- 
five  years  in  Toxteth  (1828),  does  not  recollect  any  courts  being  held, 
though  Mr.  Webster  many  years  ago  made  some  bustle  to  do  so  on 
behalf  of  Lord  Sefton ;  after  a  meeting  or  two,  at  which  no  business 
appears  to  have  been  transacted,  it  fell  through.*    No  perambulation 

^  Mrs.  B.  says  the  attorney  of  the  conrt,  if  saoh  it  might  be  called,  was  a 
Mr*  Patten,  who  afterwards  went  to  reside  in  London. 
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of  boundaries  in  ber  reooUeotion  until  witbin  tbe  last  twenty  years  or 
tbereabouts.  Sbe  says  there  were  no  regular  sworu  constables  appointed 
in  the  township ;  nor  did  the  landholders  pay  any  proportion  of  the 
county  rates.  About  fifty-seven  years  ago  she  lived  with  her  father 
on  the  estate  now  belonging  to  Messrs.  Yates,  and  it  was  about  that 
time  when  the  copperas  works  were  commenced  upon.  William  Miller, 
attorney,  says  courts  have  been  held  for  the  last  fifty  years  or  upwards ; 
but  there  are  at  Grozteih  records  of  proceedings  at  an  earlier  date.  No 
perambulations  of  boundaries  have  ever  taken  place,  as  they  are  all 
well  defined. 

John  Carter,  aged  71,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Troughton  and  Ryan, 
Sefton  Street,  recollects  the  shore  very  well  between  Liverpool  and 
Garston  (having  lived  servant  with  John  Dickenson,  at  Dickenson's 
Dingle,  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago),  says  the  fishyards,  when  he  first  knew 
them,  were  at  Jericho,  Dickenson's  Dingle,  and  Enott*s  Hole ;  rent  he 
understood  to  be  paid  to  Lord  Sefton  either  in  cash  or  fish.  He  says 
that  about  fifty  years  ago  a  court  or  courts  were  held  at  Mrs.  Gore's,  in 
Stanhope  Street,  but  never  heard  what  business  was  transacted,  though 
several  of  the  landlords,  particularly  Mr.  Bisbrown,  attended :  under- 
stood an  attorney  ^m  London  acted  as  clerk  of  the  court 

John  Dickenson,  aged  68,  lives  at  the  Tall  House,  formerly  lived 
with  his  father  (upwards  of  fifty  years  ago),  at  an  estate  of  Lord  Sefton's, 
now  Mr.  Woodhouse's :  recollects  himself,  and  has  heard  his  father  say, 
that  carts,  &c.,  going  to  and  from  Liverpool,  passed  along  the  shore, 
particularly  in  winter  time,  when  the  roads  inland  were  so  bad  they 
could  not  be  used ;  also  that  a  footpath  went  through  the  fields  on  the 
edge  of  the  river  between  the  same  places.  Says  his  father  had  a 
warrant  or  authority  to  take  all  strays  or  wreck  on  the  shore  for  Lord 
Sefton,  which  was  continued  to  him ;  but  in  consequence  of  not  receiving 
any  remuneration  for  his  trouble,  he  has  now  given  it  up.  BecoUects 
a  variety  of  articles  being  taken,  for  which  Lord  Sefton  was  always 
paid  his  demand. 

NoTB. — ^When  Dickenson  had  the  land,  he  paid  no  separate  rent  for 
fishyards. 

Mr.  Boger  Leigh  farmed  the  Great  Tithes  in  Toxteth  upwards  of 
twenty  years  ago,  and  held  them  about  ten  years :  during  that  time  he 
took  the  tithe  of  fish  on  the  Friday. 

Mr.  Keightley  informs  me  the  first  lease  granted  to  Charles  Boe  for 
that  part  of  the  strand,  ^.^  on  which  the  copperas  works  are  erected, 
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was  dated  1st  May,  1772.  Next  lease  to  Boe  is  in  1773,  for  80  years. 
In  1804  Lord  Sefton  sold  the  reversion  of  the  strand  to  the  Corporation 
of  Liverpool,  and  Boe  and  Leigh  sold  the  unexpired  term  of  original 
lease  for  80  years  about  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Robert  Kitchen  remembers  the  tide  flowing  to  the  west  wall  of 
Sparling's  blubber  bouse  ;*  and  also  recollects  a  whale  being  oast  upon 
the  shore,  near  Jackson's  Dam,  in  the  year  1790.  Claimed  by  Lord 
Sefton. 

5th  Geo.  Ill,  the  Earl  of  Sefton  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament  to 
confirm  several  building  leases  granted  of  part  of  his  settled  estates 
in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  and  to  enable  him,  during  his  life,  and, 
after  his  death,  the  trustee  during  the  minority  of  any  infant,  to  grant 
any  other  buUding  and  improving  leases,  ftc. 

Adam  de  Molyneux  (in  the  year  1228),  it  is  supposed,  held  the 
Forestership  of  Toxteth,  originally  one  of  the  royal  parks  in  West  Derby : 
as  such,  extra  parochial.  This  was  before  the  formation  of  parishes  in 
the  country;  and  it  appears  that  the  Crown  granted  the  Tythes  of 
persons  who  agisted  Toxteth  to  the  Church  of  Lancaster;  which  it 
enjoyed  for  a  number  of  years. 

It  was  valued  in  1327  at  £7  9s.  4d.  annually ;  and  in  1346  let  to  the 
Molyneux  family  for  J 17.  In  1426  it  was  recognised  as  a  park  belong- 
ing to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  and  main- 
tained by  the  Crown,  who  appointed  the  Forester  and  other  officers 
regularly,  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  after  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  neglected,  and  got  into  the  hands  of  the  subject. 

The  monks  of  Whalley  petitioned  to  be  removed  from  thence  to 
Toxteth. 

In  1593,  35  of  Elizabeth,  the  park  was  granted  to  Henry  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  his  heirs  male,  and  again  reverted  to  the  Crown,  probably 
in  default  of  such  heirs.  It  was  disparked  2nd  of  James  I,  and  on 
25  October,  1604,  was  granted  by  the  Crown  to  Ralph  Willey  and 
Thomas  Dodd,  citizens  of  London,  who  on  the  6th  March  following 
granted  the  same  to  Richard  Molyneux,  an  ancestor  of  the  present 
family,  under  which  title  it  is  now  held. 

Toxteth  is  generally  considered  within  the  Parish  of  Walton,  but 
from  numerous  documents  now  in  existence  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so, 
if  its  rights  are  properly  maintained ;  for  several  years  past  some  of  its 

•  Planned  in  1770— John  Eyes's  Ledger.    Jackson's  dam  set  oat,  1774. 
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tythes  have  been  paid  to  Walton — so  lately  as  about  1770  Toxteth  was 
admitted  extra  parochial.* 

The  first  embankment  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Charles 
Boe,  to  whom  the  then  Earl  of  Sefton  on  1st  May,  1772,  leased  (with 
other  lands}  that  part  of  the  strand  on  which  the  Herculaneum  Potteiy 
Company  have  their  works.  They  have  subsequently  purchased  from 
the  present  earl  (1828)  a  further  portion  of  strand,  the  inclosing  and 
embankment  of  which  is  now  completing. 

In  the  following  year  (1778)  the  said  Charles  Boe  took  on  lease  for 
80  years  an  additional  grant  of  strand,  being  that  part  on  which  the 
Tide  Mill  and  reservoirs,  called  "  Jackson's,"  are  erected,  and  extending 
northwardly  to  the  boundary  of  Liverpool.  The  mill  and  reservoirs 
were  soon  afterwards  commenced  upon  and  completed ;  the  remainder 
of  the  strand  between  the  large  reservoir  and  Liverpool  continued 
unappropriated  until  about  the  year  1804  or  1805,  since  which  period  a 
considerable  part  of  it  has  been  converted  into  ship-building  and  other 
yards  by  the  Corporation  of  LiTcrpool. 

About  five  years  ago  (1828),  Mr.  Samuel  Holland  inclosed  a  small 
part  of  the  strand  on  the  south  side  of  the  Herculaneum  Pottery,  to 
which  it  ac^oins,  and  on  which  he  carries  on  the  business  of  a  ship- 
builder. 

The  other  enclosures  of  strand  may,  perhaps,  be  more  properly  called 
embankments  against  the  sea,  as  being  within  or  beyond  the  line  of 
high  water  mark,  previous  to  the  inroad  which  the  tidal  waters  have 
made  on  the  border  of  the  river  in  those  parts.  Mr.  Gamett,  Mr. 
Tates,  Mr.  Dempsey,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  Mr.  Moss  are  the  gentlemen 
who  have  made  these  embankments ;  all  of  which  have  been  completed 
within  the  last  twenty,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-five  years. 

Vessels,  timber,  cotton,  &c.,  have  been  repeatedly  thrown  on  the 
strand,  and  are  in  all  cases  claimed  by  the  Earl  of  Sefton  as  Lord  of 
the  Manor ;  he  formerly  specially  employed  one  of  his  tenants  living 
on  the  edge  of  the  river  to  take  up  wrecks  cast  thereon,  and  to  whom 
he  gave  a  written  authority  to  act.  At  present  his  lordship  has  no 
person  particularly  deputed  to  that  office,  but  still  the  claim  is  upheld. 

Records  of  Manorial  Courts  at  Croxteth. 

It  is  yery  doubtful  if  royal  fish  have  been  taken  upon  the  shore 

*  See  "  Annals  of  Liverpool,"  €hre*M  JHreciory,  1830.  Notb.— That  abont 
the  year  1822  or  3,  there  was  an  assize  trial  between  the  occnpiers  of  the  land 
and  Mr.  Leigh,  respecting  his  right  to  the  tithe.  Mr.  Leigh  got  a  verdict  in  bis 
fkvonr. — A.  H. 
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within  the  recollection  of  any  persons  now  living  (1828).  One  or  two 
instances  are  mentioned  of  fish  being  caught  hereabouts,  but  the  fact 
is  so  uncertain,  that  no  absolute  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
information.] 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  owners  of  property  on 
the  edge  of  the  river : — 

John  Moss,  Esq.  Groands  attached  to  his  bonse,  ''  Otters- 
pool." 

The  strand  purchased  from  the  Earl  of  Sefton  to  low  water  mark. 

The  grounds  are  bounded  on  the  river  front  by  a  stone  wall,  the 
north  end  of  which  has  frequently  been  added  in  consequence  of  the 
adjoining  banks  being  destroyed  and  partly  exposing  this  land  to  the 
effects  of  tide. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Earl  of  Sefton.    Jericho  estate. 

These  lands  considerably  encroached  upon,  in  cousequence  of  no 
wall  being  erected  for  their  protection. 

Messrs.  Wm.  and  Alex.  Smith.    Land. 

[Late  Mr.  Hughes,  or  Mr.  Bunnell,  a  butcher.] 

No  protection  against  the  tide,  land  much  encroached  upon. 

Mr.  William  Smith.     Land. 

Strand  purchased  by  Mr.  Smith. 

[Strand  in  front  of  both  Mr.  Smith's  lots  belongs  to  Lord  Sefton. 
1828. 

They  do  not  possess  the  strand.    1880. 

On  comparing  notes,  it  would  seem  that  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  Smith 
did  not  purchase  the  strand  in  front  of  their  joint  lot ;  but  that  W. 
Smith  did  buy  that  in  front  of  bis  own. — J.  B.,  1857.] 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  [Jobn]  Montgomery,  the  then  owner  of  this 
land,Jbui]t  a  strong  stone  wall  to  protect  the  banks  against  the  tide; 
subsequently  having  been  thrown  down,  it  was  re-erected,  but  has  been 
again  destroyed,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  land  washed  away. 

The  executors  of  the  late  William  Woodhouse.     Land. 

[Late  Mr.  Hughes*s,  called  Dickenson's  Dingle. 

The  strand  belongs  to  Lord  Sefton,  acknowledged  by  Mr.  W.  to 
£.  Eyes,  1st  August,  1828. 

Mr.  W.  did  not  purchase  the  strand.    1889.] 

This  land  not  being  protected  is  encroached  upon  by  the  tide ;  but 
the  greatest  part  of  the  front  not  being  so  eleyated,  is  less  affected  than 
the  adjoining  lands. 
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Mr.  John  Clegg  [should  be  Oragg.]  Land  [late  Dr. 
Crompton's.] 

[Mr.  Cragg  has  not  made  any  embankment  against  the  tide,  the 
consequence  is  a  continued  wearing  away  of  the  land.] 

Open  to  the  beach. 

[The  strand  claimed  by  Mr.  C,  doubtful.] 

Mr.  Sothem.     House  and  gardens. 

Mr.  John  Fletcher.    Land. 

Wall  built  in  front,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  states  that  the  parties  here  have 
purchased  the  strand  from  Lord  Sefton. 

[Mr.  Fletcher  bought  from  Mr.  Beckwith.] 

Private  Bead. 

Mr.  James  Dempsey.    Land. 

[Mr.  Dempsey  has  embanked  and  taken  from  the  beach  in  front,  — 
yards  on  the  arerage. 

The  strand  in  front  of  this  land  belongs  to—.] 

Joseph  Brooks  Yates,  Esq.,  M.P.,*  and  other  Trustees 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Bev.  John  Yates.     Land. 

The  strand  in  front  owned  by  the  Trustees. 

[Mr.  Yates  purchased  from  Lord  Sefton  the  estate  called  the  Dingle, 
with  the  right  of  shore  to  low  water  mark.  Subsequently  he  sold  part 
to  Mr.  Cropper,  but  reserved  the  right  of  shore.  On  the  rocks  called 
Knott's  Hole  are  fishyards  belonging  to  Mr.  Tates,  let  to  John  Knight, 

of Street,  near  the  Potteries,  who  has  rented  them  about  nine 

years  (1828).  Mr.  Cropper  embanked  his  front,  and,  perhaps,  took  part 
of  the  strand,  but  it  does  not  appear  more  than  to  make  an  uniform 
line  of  front.  The  remainder  of  the  frontage  of  Mr.  Yates's  property 
is  as  it  has  been  for  a  length  of  time,  except  the  front  of  Dingle  vale 
which  has  now  an  embankment  across  it.] 

Mr.  John  Cropper.     Land. 

Mr.  Cropper,  the  owner  of  the  strand,  by  purchase  from  the  late 
Rev.  J.  Yates. 

A  wall  erected  about  the  line  of  high  water. 

Mr.  Freme,  or  the  executors  of  the  late  J.  B.  Freme.    Land. 

Strand  in  front  reserved  by  Lord  Sefton. 

[WhDst  the  property  of  Mr.  Freme  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gamett, 

*  This  gentleman  nerer  was  in  Parliament;  his  brother,  John  Aahton  Tales, 
represented  Carlow. 
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a  sea  wall  was  built,  and  it  would  appear  that  part  of  the  strand  was 
then  enclosed,  but,  Mr.  G.  says,  not  more  than  the  tides  had  previously 
washed  away.  The  stone  for  building  the  wall  was  taken  from  the 
strand,  and  no  compensation  was  given  for  the  land  taken  in  or  stone 
got.  The  strand  retained  by  Lord  Sefton,  who  is  restricted  from  any 
other  application  than  for  public  docks.     1828.] 

A  wall  erected  about  the  line  of  high  water. 

Ambrose  Laoe,  Josbaa  Lace,  Jan.,  John  Tomkinson,  Samuel 
Holme  and  James  Holme.    Land,  strand,  docks,  &c. 

The  EUesmere  and  Chester  Canal  Co.    Docks,  quays,  &c. 

Lord  Francis  Egerton.     Wharf,  docks,  &c. 

Sir  Thomas  Brancker,  Knight,  Bichard  Leyland,  and 
Alexander  Maxwell,  Esqrs.,  Trustees  of  the  Harrington  Dock 
Go.    Docks,  quays,  &c. 

The  whole  of  these  erections  are  upon  the  strand. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Docks,  Liverpool.  Graving  docks, 
Brunswick  half-tide  basin,  &c.,  wet  dock,  Brunswick  basin  and 
half-tide  dock,  part  of  Queen's  dock,  hasins,  yards,  wharfs, 
quays,  &c. 

The  whole  of  these  erected  upon  the  strand,  and  commenced  upon 
about  the  year  1814,  under  the  authority  of  Parliament* 

Township  and  Parish  of  Liverpool. 

The  entire  river  front  of  this  township,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  part  of  its  northern  boundary,  is  wholly  occupied 
with  piers,  quays,  basins,  docks,  &c.,  embanked  and  erected 
at  various  times,  under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  by  the 
Corporation  and  Trustees  of  the  Docks,  and  each  successive 
inclosare  appears  to  have  been  carried  to  the  line  of  low 
water,  and  in  many  places  even  far  beyond  it  into  the  bed  of 
the  river.  The  Corporation  and  Trustees  also  own  all  the 
land  abatting  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  frontage 
about  the  centre  belonging  to  the  trustees  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Bridgewater. 

*  For  other  informatioii  respecting  ToiteCh  lee  "  The  Former  and  Beoent 
**  Topography  of  Toxteth  Park."  ProceetUngi  qf  tht  Architectural  and  ArclutO' 
logical  Society,  16th  Got,  1867. 
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The  line  of  low  water  has  undergone  considerable  change 
between  about  the  entrance  to  George's  Dock  and  the  southern 
boundary  of  this  township. 

The  Corporation  of  Liverpool  own  and  exercise  all  the 
manorial  rights. 

Township  of  Kirkdale,  Parish  of  WaUon'on-the-KilL 

The  general  line  of  high  water,  in  part  of  this  township, 
has  been  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  gradually  undergoing 
considerable  change.  Previous  to  that  period  the  lands  abut- 
ting the  shore  were  subject  to  great  waste  from  the  wash  of 
tide  water,  but,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  they  have 
since  that  time  been  free  from  this,  in  consequence  of  the 
progressive  elevation  of  the  shore  (by  the  deposit  of  alluvial 
matter)  which  the  ordinary  springs  do  not  now  reach.  The 
line  of  low  water  has  changed  very  slightly. 

The  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Derby  is  owner  of 
almost  all  the  land  fronting  the  river,  part  of  which  he  has 
let  on  building  leases ;  those  of  the  lessees  who  first  com- 
menced inclosing  their  grants,  generally  extended  their  fences 
to  the  line  of  high  water,  and  it  was  intended  to  continue  one 
uniform  line  of  frontage,  but  subsequent  tenants  finding  that 
the  tide  wash  was  undergoing  great  alteration  followed  that 
line,  and  have  enclosed  a  considerable  portion  of  strand. 

The  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Derby  is  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  and  exercises  the  usual  rights.  Courts  are  regularly 
held. 

[He  sells  sand  and  gravel  from  the  strand,  claims  wrecks,  is  paid 
for  permission  to  establish  bathing  machines  on  the  strand. 

Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Leigh  own  all  the  land  on  the  edge  of  the 
river.     1889. 

The  lands  between  Beacon's  Gutter  and  about  Sandhills  Lane,  or 
somewhat  beyond,  have  been  much  encroached  upon  by  the  tide,  as 
appears  by  the  remains  of  the  rails  and  stoops  put  down  about  twenty 
years  since,  part  of  which  are  now  to  be  seen.    Since  Lord  Derby 
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began  to  let  the  land  on  lease,  and  parties  haye  erected  walls  in  front 
of  their  respective  grants  (which  I  suppose  included  the  strand  they 
have  taken),  the  drift  sand  has  accumulated  against  the  walls,  and  of 
course  thrown  back  the  line  of  high  water.  The  continuation  of  the 
works  in  Liyerpool  is  now  causing  that  part  of  the  shore  lying  between 
the 'boundary  of  Liverpool  township  and  about  the  south  end  of  Mr. 
Miller's  property  to  silt  up,  and  become  grass  land,  with  every  prospect 
of  having  the  ordinary  tides  excluded  altogether  in  a  few  years.  E.  E., 
18S9.    Low  water  does  not  undergo  any  material  change.] 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  owners  of  lands,  &c., 
on  the  edge  of  the  river : — 

Beacon's  gutter. 

John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.    Land,  cottage,  and  garden. 

Mr.  Leigh  claims  the  strand  in  front,  and  intends  to  enclose  to  about 
70  yards  next  to  Victoria  Street 

Sandhills  road. 

John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.     Land. 

Exors.  of  the  late  £.  Molyneux.    Land. 

John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.     Land. 

About  10  yards  in  width  has  been  lost  from  the  front  of  these  pro- 
perties within  the  last  twenty  years.  [Remains  of  the  rails  put  down 
by  the  late  Mr.  Leigh  twenty  years  ago  are  still  to  be  seen.    1839.] 

The  Bight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Derby.    Land. 
John  Eilshaw.    Land  and  buildings. 
Michael  Ashcroft.     Houses  and  land. 

A  wall  built  in  front  of  these  by  Mr.  Ashcroft,  and  a  small  part  of 
the  strand  enclosed. 

Boad  leading  to  the  toll-bar. 
Mr.  Hall.    House  and  land. 
Mr.  Highfield.     House  and  land. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Leech.     House  and  land. 

A  wall  built  in  front  of  these  properties  by  Mr.  Hall,  the  original 
lessee,  and  about  the  line  of  high  water. 

William  Gantrill.    House  and  land. 
William  Kermode.    Two  houses  and  land. 
— —  Pierpoint    House  and  land. 
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William  Kermore.    Two  houses  and  land. 

William  Beeves.    House  and  land. 

Messrs.  George  Booth  and  Joshua  Walmsley.  Two  houses 
and  land. 

Messrs.  Booth  and  Walmsley.     Land. 

W.  C.  Thompson.    Land. 

Boad— Brunswick  plaoe. 

Messrs.  Booth  and  Walmsley.     Two  houses  and  land. 

Joseph  Wharton.     House  and  land. 

Mr.  G.  Booth.     Two  houses  and  land. 

A  wall  built  in  front  of  these  properties  about  the  line  of  high  water 
by  Mr.  Hall,  the  original  lessee. 

William  Harrison.     House,  &c. 
Messrs.  Booth  and  Walmsley.     Land. 
Mr.  Norris.     Three  houses  and  land. 
William  Banks.     House>  &c. 
William  Bickerstaff.    House  and  land. 
Private  road. 

William  Spurstow  Miller.     House  and  land. 
A  portion  of  the  strand  enclosed  in  front  of  these. 
James  Queen.     House  and  land. 
William  S.  Miller,     Six  houses  and  land. 
Captain  John  Brown,  B.N.     House  and  land. 
James  Sharman.     Two  houses  and  land. 
A  portion  of  the  strand  enclosed  in  front  of  these. 
Captain  Anstice.     House  and  land. 
Mr.  Dirks.     House  aud  land. 
Brook  dividing  townships. 

Bootle-cum-Linacre  TotDnship,  Parish  of  Walion'On'the-HilL 

The  lands  abutting  the  river  in  this  township  were  formerly 
subject  to  the  inroad  and  suffered  greatly  from  the  efifects  of 
tide  water.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  so  great  has 
been  the  change  here  in  the  line  of  high  water,  that  the  tide 
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is  now  entirely  excluded  from  parts  over  which  it  then  flowed^ 
and  the  strand  is  so  raised  by  drift  sand  and  alluvial  deposit^ 
as  likely,  in  a  few  years,  to  be  available  for  building  purposes. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby  is  owner  of  all  the  lands 
on  the  edge  of  the  river,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  has  dis- 
posed of  under  lease  for  lives ;  and  as  each  succeeding  tenant 
follows  the  gradually  receding  tide  mark  and  encloses  thereto, 
a  very  irregular  line  of  frontage  is  occasioned.  This  is  about 
to  be  remedied  by  taking  in  such  parts  as  are  within  and 
forming  a  more  even  boundary  to  the  shore.  A  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  strand  has  been  already  enclosed. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Liverpool  Docks  have  erected  two  land 
marks  upon  the  strand,  nearly  opposite  to  the  church. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby  is  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
holds  courts,  and  claims  the  exclusive  right  to  the  strand. 

[Ib  paid  for  allowing  bathing  on  the  shore,  claims  wreck,  disposes  of 
sand  and  gravel  from  the  beach,  and  has  enclosed  land  bdow  the  line 
of  high  water.    18S9.] 

Names  of  parties  whose  properties  are  on  the  edge  of  the 
river : — 

Brook  dividing  townships. 

William  Spurstow  Miller.    Land. 

Wm.  S.  Miller.    House,  offices  and  land. 

A  large  tract  taken  from  the  strand  and  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall ; 
the  drift  sand  often  accumulates  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  is  as  fre- 
quently removed,  grass  and  marsh  forming  in  front.  The  house,  &c., 
is  built  upon  the  strand. 

Public  road  to  the  canal.    Miller's  bridge. 

James  Queen.     House  and  grounds. 

Jesse  Hartley.     House  and  grounds. 

Part  of  the  strand  enclosed. 

The  executors  of  Richard  Finlow.   Land  used  as  a  garden. 

The  executors  of  Richard  Finlow.    House  and  garden. 

The  house  built  upon  the  strand. 

Private  road  to  Mr.  Finlow's  house,  &c. 
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The  executors  of  Richard  Finlow.     Six  houses,  &c. 
Houses  built  partly  on  the  strand. 

The  executors  of  Bichard  Finlow.    Land. 
The  executors  of  Bichard  Finlow.     House,  &c. 
Built  partly  on  the  strand. 

Joseph  Crossley.    Land,  &o. 

Mr.  Hinde.     Land,  &c. 

Thomas  Murray  Gladstone.     Land,  &c. 

William  S.  Miller.     Land,  &c. 

Part  of  the  strand  enclosed. 

John  Waring.     Cottage-house  and  garden. 

This  cottage  built  wholly  on  the  strand. 

John  Waring.     Two  cottages. 

A  considerable  portion  of  strand  taken  in  front  of  these  properties. 

John  Waring.     House,  &o. 

John  Waring.     Cottage,  &c. 

Thomas  Peters.     Garden. 

Part  taken  from  the  strand. 

Marsh  appears  to  be  forming  on  the  beach. 

John  Chadwick.     Three  houses  and  land. 
These  are  built  partly  on  the  strand,  and  a  large  tract  likewise 
taken  in. 

Henry  Boose.     House  and  land. 

Strand  enclosed  in  front. 

Thomas  Peters.     Land. 

James  Clements.    Three  houses  and  land. 

Houses  built  partly  on  the  strand. 

Marsh  appears  to  be  forming  on  the  beach. 

James  Liniman,  juu.     House  and  land. 
Public  Boad. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby.    Land,  on  which  is 
erected  the  toll  bar. 
Brook. 

William  Jones.    Land. 
A  considerable  portion  taken  from  the  strand. 
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Isaac  Wynne.    Two  houses  and  land. 
Houses  built  upon  the  strand. 

Pablio  Road. 

Thomas  Lyon.    House  and  land. 

Thomas  Bobinson.     House  and  land. 

James  Orme.     Two  houses  and  land. 

The  Bev.  J.  Brooks.     House  and  land. 

Luke  Hamer.     House  and  land. 

John  Jones.     House  and  land. 

These  lands  were  originally  enclosed  from  the  strand  rather  below 
the  line  of  high  water.  The  sand  has  now  drifted  in  front  so  as  to  bury 
the  walls,  and  banks  hare  formed. 

John  Waring.     Land  and  cottages. 
Open  to  the  beach. 

Boad  to  Bimrose,  and  brook  dividing  townships. 

Township  of  Litherland.     Parish  of  Sefton. 

This  township  is  situated  near  the  entrance  into  the  Mersey, 
and  although  much  exposed  to  the  sea,  the  lands  abutting  it 
do  not  appear  to  suffer  so  much  as  formerly.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  change  which  has  been  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  taking  place  in  the  direction  of  the  principal 
stream  entering  into  the  river,  and  to  the  constant  accumu- 
lation of  drift  sand  in  some  degree  making  up  the  waste 
occasioned  by  the  tide  water.  No  material  changes  take  place 
in  the  tide  marks. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Sefbon  is  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
for  which  a  court  is  regularly  held.  His  lordship  claims  also 
the  exclusive  right  to  the  strand,  and  in  several  sales  lately 
made  adjoining  thereto,  purchasers  are  restricted  from  using 
it  except  for  bathing  upon,  passing  over,  and  taking  sand, 
gravel,  &c.,  according  to  the  conditions  of  their  respective 
agreements. 
R 
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Names  of  the  owners  of  land  fronting  the  sea : — 
Rimrose  brook,  boundary  of  township. 
Mr.  James  Maspratt.     House  and  land. 
Mr.  Henry  Francis  Fenny.     House  and  land. 
Part  of  the  strand  enclosed. 

Frivate  Boad. 

Mr.  Robert  Bickers teth.     Land. 

Mr.  William  Fotter.     Land. 

Open  to  the  beach. 

Frivate  Road. 

Messrs.  John  Bibby  and  William  Fotter.     Land. 

Frivate  Road. 

Mr.  Thomas  Avison.     Land. 

Mr.  John  Eilshaw.     Land. 

Enclosed  in  front  by  rails  about  the  line  of  high  water. 

Thomas  Belshaw.     Land. 

George  Grosfield.    House  and  land. 

Thomas  Avison.     House  and  land. 

Miss  Avison.     House  and  land. 

Enclosed  in  front  by  rails  about  the  line  of  high  water. 

Robt.  Lund  Roberts.     Two  houses  and  land. 

Rev.  John  Jones.     House  and  land. 

Mr.  John  Eilshaw.     House  and  land. 

Open  to  the  beach. 

Township  of  Greal  Crosby.     Parish  of  Sefton. 

This  township  is  below  the  entrance  or  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  lies  open  to  the  sea. 

The  land,  although  much  exposed,  is  little  affected,  except 
about  Crosby  Foint,  by  its  waters,  in  consequence  of  being 
in  part  protected  by  a  barrier  of  sandhills,  and  the  drift  sand 
filling  up  the  waste  occasioned  by  the  wash  of  the  tide. 

The  line  of  high  water  seems  to  be  receding,  but  that  of 
low  water  does  not  materially  alter. 
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There  are  not  any  enclosures  on  the  strand. 

William  Blundell,  Esq.,  is  Lord  of  the  Manor ;  claims  the 
ezclasive  right  to  the  strand ;  and^  unless  under  special  agree- 
ment, restricts  persons  owning  lands  abutting  from  the  use  of 
it,  except  passing  over. 

Proprietors  of  lands  on  the  edge  of  the  sea : — 

Great  George  Boad. 

Proprietors  of  the  Crosby  Sea-bank  Hotel  and  Cottages. 
Hotel  and  land  in  front. 

The  same  Proprietors.     Six  cottage-houses  and  land. 

John  Eilshaw.    Land. 

Thomas  Smith.    House  and  land. 

Robert  Bawstome.     House  and  land. 

John  Eilshaw.    House  and  land. 

Mrs.  Myers.    House  and  land. 

Fisher.    House  and  land. 

South  Boad. 

John  Broadbent.     House  and  land. 

Margaret  Bird.     House  and  land. 

John  Van  Zeller.    House  and  land. 

John  Eilshaw.    House  and  land. 

Margaret  Bird.    Two  houses  and  land. 

The  Bey.  Fred.  Anson.    House  and  land. 

Margaret  Sharrock.    House  and  land. 

Elizabeth  Brown.     House  and  land. 

John  Eilshaw.     House  and  land. 

Margaret  CoUey.     House  and  land. 

John  Van  Zeller.    Three  houses  and  land. 

William  Watmough.    House  and  land. 

John  Williams.    House  and  land. 

Thomas  Mellor.    House  and  land. 

Margaret  Bird.    House  and  land. 

Bichard  M.  Beckwith.    House  and  land. 

George  Holden.    House  and  land. 
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Mrs.  Jones.     House  and  land. 
Miss  Mary  Bowe.     Two  houses  and  land. 
Mrs.  Ellen  Gaskell.     Two  houses  and  land. 
Miss  Bobinson.     Two  houses  and  land. 

Webster.     House  and  land. 

Joseph  Holland.     House  and  land. 

Joseph  Mason.     Two  houses  and  land. 

Major  Boe.     House  and  land. 

Kent  Street. 

William  Lupton.     Three  houses  and  land. 

Edward  Gillon.     Land. 

Mary  Hartley.     Land. 

Edward  Bume.     Land. 

John  Fostlethwaite  Fadley.     Land. 

Charles  Fadley.     Land. 

Edward  Gillon.     Land. 

Mary  Hartley.     Land. 

Edward  Bume. 

Thomas  Aquila  Dale  and  Bichard  Harbord.    Land. 

Chaffers.     Land. 

The  Bev.  —  Formby.     Land. 
Charles  Horsfall.     House  and  land. 
Frivate  Boad. 

Greenall.     Bath  and  land. 

James  Williams  and  Co.     Land. 

Balph  Greenhough  and  Thomas  Lowry.    Land. 

Thomas  Tasker.     Land. 

William  Blundell,  Esq.     Sandhills  and  warren. 

Little  Crosby  Township,  Parish  of  Sefton. 

This  township  is  situated  in  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey, 
and  from  its  exposed  situation  is  considerably  affected  by 
both  winds  and  tide.  The  lands  abutting  the  shore  are 
composed  of  sandhills,  and  subject  to  constant  change,  but 
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it  does  not  appear  that  much  is  destroyed,  the  drift  sand 
compensating  for  the  wash  of  the  tide.  The  river  Alt  dis- 
charges its  waters  at  the  northern  boundary,  and  runs  along 
the  entire  front  at  no  great  distance  from  the  line  of  high 
water.  On  the  outside  of  it  a  large  enclosure  has  been  made 
by  Lord  Sefton. 

About  Crosby  Point  the  trustees  of  the  Liverpool  Docks 
have  a  small  piece  of  land  on  which  they  have  erected  a 
lighthouse;  the  rest  of  the  frontage  belongs  to  the  Bight 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Sefton  and  Wm.  Bluudell,  Esq. 

Mr.  Blundell  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  claims  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  strand,  and  holds  a  court  regularly. 

Township  of  AUcar,  Parish  of  Altcar. 

This  township  has  a  very  limited  frontage  and  lies  partly 
in  a  bay  bounded  by  the  Biver  Alt  and  Formby  Point.  The 
lands  abutting  the  shore  are  of  the  same  description  of  dreary 
sand  hills  as  adjoining  townships,  but  here  not  much  affected 
by  the  tide. 

An  enclosure  of  about  150  acres  of  strand  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Alt  was  commenced  upon  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Alt  Drainage,  about  forty  years  ago,  to  protect  their  flood- 
gates, and  considerably  extended  and  completed  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Sefton. 

The  Bight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Sefton  is  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  and  exercises  all  the  usual  rights. 

Formby  Township^  Parish  of  Walton'On-the-HilL 

This  township  lies  at  the  northern  boundary  of  the  estuary 
or  bay  of  Liverpool,  and  it  is  to  the  turn  of  the  coast  here, 
called  Formby  Point,  that  the  conservancy  of  the  Biver 
Mersey  is  proposed  to  be  extended. 

The  land  bounding  the  shore  in  this  district  is  composed  of 
ridges  of  sand  in  its  wildest  form,  and  being  greatly  exposed 
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to  the  action  of  winds  and  tides  suffers  considerably.  These 
effects  are  perceptible  in  the  destmction  of  large  quantities  of 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  landmark  now  in  ruins  near  the 
edge  of  the  shore,  and  about  the  life-boat  house,  which, 
when  erected  thirty-five  years  ago,  stood  one  hundred  yards 
inland,  but  now  projects  about  three  hundred  yards  before  the 
hills  and  line  of  high  water ;  in  this  period  also  at  least  three 
hundred  yards  have  been  taken  from  before  the  landmark. 

The  whole  of  the  lands  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  belong  to 
the  devisees  of  the  late  Bev.  B.  Formby,  except  the  life-boat 
house,  which  is  the  property  of  the  trustees  of  the  Liverpool 
Docks. 

The  manorial  rights  are  owned  jointly  by  the  executors  of 
the  late  Charles  Blundell,  Esq.,  and  by  the  devisees  in  trust 
under  the  will  of  the  Bev.  B.  Formby.  Courts  are  regularly 
held,  but  no  authority  appears  to  be  exercised  on  the  strand. 

[BluudeU  owns  two-thirds,  and  Formby  one-third.  The  (?  stone)  em- 
bankment at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Alt,  made  by  a  Commission  and 
by  Lord  Sefton  about  forty  years  ago,  and  taken  from  the  shore  about 
150  acres.  When  the  life-boat  house  was  built,  it  stood  at  least  100  yards 
above  high  water  mark,  that  is,  amongst  the  sand  hills ;  it  is  now  30  to 
40  yards  in  front  of  the  hills.  All  this  land  has  been  destroyed  in  abont 
thirty-fiye  years.  Note. — That  the  burial  ground  amongst  the  sand 
hills  near  the  boat  house  is  used  by  the  Oatholiot.    1889.] 

LivxBPOoL,  I4th  Dkcembbb,  1889. 


ON   CURRENT   GERMAN  THALERS. 

By  Samuel  Smithy  Jun,,  Esq, 

(Bbad  24th  Febbuabt,  1870.) 


The  whole  of  the  Coins  to  which  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Society  this  evening,  have  been  issued  since  1857 ;  but 
before  referring  to  any  of  them  particularly,  I  wish  to  explain 
what  makes  this  date  the  starting  point  for  a  collection  of 
the  present  German  currency. 

Previous  to  the  dissolution  in  1806  of  the  so-called  "Holy 
"Roman  Empire,"  Germany,  in  addition  to  its  large  and  well- 
known  divisions,  was  further  parcelled  out  amongst  a  number 
of  petty  ecclesiastics,  princes,  counts,  and  free  towns,  most 
of  them  attached  more  or  less  to  some  one  or  other  of  the 
larger  States ;  but  possessed  of  a  voice,  or  part  of  a  voice,  in 
the  general  Diet,  and  enjoying  in  minor  matters,  the  right  of 
coining  included,  an  almost  complete  independence.  To 
these  must  also  be  added  the  nobles  of  the  Empire,  who, 
"  although  they  had  no  hereditary  sovereign  states,  had  obtained 
from  the  emperor,  along  with  the  title  of  Princeps,  or  Comes 
Sacri  Romani  Imperii,  the  permission  to  strike  coins  bearing 
their  names  and  arms.  Altogether,  at  the  above  date,  there 
were  in  existence  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
separate  states,  towns,  and  princes,  who  had,  and  most  of 
whom  exercised,  the  right  of  issuing  a  currency  of  their  own. 
I  have  specimens  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

Amidst  so  many  different  interests,  it  will  be  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  standard  of  even  the  larger  silver  coins  was 
very  varied.  The  confusion  reigning  with  regard  to  the 
smaller  issues  was  indescribable ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  the  coins  of  one  little  state  decried  and  refused 
currency  by  its  nearest  neighbours.     After  the  collapse  of 
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the  old  and  clamsy  fabric  of  an  Empire,  when  Germany 
was  concentrated,  by  the  Act  of  Confederation  of  ]815, 
into  thirty-nine  Soyereign  States,  the  smaller  ones  bdng 
mediatised,  and  a  settled  peace  encouraged  the  extension  of 
its  commerce,  the  inconvenience  of  this  want  of  a  common 
monetary  medium  was  plainly  felt  In  1837  a  first  attempt 
to  lessen  it  was  made  by  the  introduction  of  the  so-called 
14-thaler  standard.  This  proved  so  successful  that,  in  1856, 
after  the  adoption  by  the  ZoUverein,  (or  Customs  Union  of 
Germany,)  of  the  French  half-kilogramme  (under  the  name 
of  the  new  ZoUverein  Found)  as  basis  of  their  weights,  a 
convention  was  called  together  at  Vienna  to  try  and  arrange 
a  further  simplification  of  the  currency;  and  on  the  24th 
of  January,  1857,  an  agreement  was  signed  in  that  city 
between  the  representatives  of  Austria  and  Leichtenstein  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  ZoUverein  on  the  other,  stipu- 
lating : — 

**  That  the  ZoUverein  pound,  founded  on  the  French  half- 
"  kilogramme,  and  equal  to  7,717  grains  troy,  shall  be  taken 
'^  by  the  contracting  States  as  the  base  of  all  their  minting 
"  operations. 

^'  That  silver  shall  be  taken  as  the  standard,  and  that  the 
*'  contracting  parties  shaU  adopt  one  or  other  of  the  three 
"  following  currencies  :  Jirst,  The  80  thaler- fuss,  or  standard 
"  of  30  thalers  to  the  pound  of  fine  silver,*'  adopted  by  aU 
the  members  of  the  ZoUverein  now  comprised  in  the  North 
German  Confederation,  with  the  exception  of  Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort.  Second^  ''  The 
'^  45  gulden-fussf  of  45  gulden  or  florins  to  ^the  pound," 
adopted  by  Austria  and  Leichtenstein.  TAird,  "The  62j 
"gulden-fuss,  of  52j  gulden  to  the  pound,"  adopted  by 
Baden,  Bavaria,  Frankfort,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Hesse- 
Homburg,  HohenzoUem  (under  Prussia),  Nassau,  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  and  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
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"  That  to  facilitate  commercial  operations  between  the 
"  contracting  parties,  coins  shall  be  issued  called  '  Vereins- 
•**milnze/  Union-money;  viz.,  a  one-thaler  piece,  worth  Ij 
''florin  of  Austria,  or  1}  gulden  of  the  South  German 
"  currency,  and  two-thaler-pieces  in  proportion. 

**  That  these  Union  coins  shall  be  composed  of  i^ths  fine 
"  silver  and  tVth  of  copper  alloy  ;  so  that  27  Vereins- thaler  or 
"  13^  double  thalers,  should  weigh  a  pound." 

The  first  fifty-nine  pieces  here  described  are  Vereins-thaler, 
struck  in  compliance  with  the  above  treaty.  They  form  a 
collection  complete  with  few  exceptions,  so  far  as  I  know, 
of  all  the  types  so  issued  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
The  collecting  of  them  has  been  a  source  of  much  interest  to 
me  during  the  last  four  years,  and  I  gladly  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  acknowledging  the  great  assistance  I  have  received 
in  this  pursuit  from  another  member  of  the  Historic  Society, 
Mr.  Benas,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  nearly  half 
their  number. 

The  thirty-two  States  and  four  Free  Towns  composing  the 
German  Confederation  in  1867,  comprised  the  following — 

1  Empire — ^Austria. 

5  Kingdoms — Bavaria,  Hanover,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and 
Wiirtemberg. 

1  Electorate — Hesse  Gassel. 

7  Grand  Duchies— BBLien,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Luxemburg, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Oldenburg 
and  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach. 

9  Duchies  —  Anhalt-Dessau-Cdthen,  Anhalt-Bemburg, 
Brunswick,  Holstein,  Lauenburg,  Nassau,  Saxe-Coburg, 
Saxe-Meiningen,  and  Saxe-AItenburg. 

8  Principalities  —  Leichtenstein,  Lippe-Detmold  and 
Schaumburg-Lippe,  Reuss  Greiz,  Beuss  Schleiz,  Schwarzburg- 
Budolstadt,  Schwerin-Sondershausen,  and  Waldeck. 

1  Landgraviate — Hesse-Homburg. 
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4  Free  row^»*— Bremen,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  and  Liibec. 

Of  these  twenty-eight  only  are  represented  in  this  collection 
by  Vereins-thaler,  arranged  alphabetically  under  the  names  of 
the  States.  The  exceptions  are — Lippe-Detmold  and  Meek- 
lenburg-Strelitz,  of  which  there  are,  I  believe,  coins,  although 
I  have  not  yet  seen  them* ;  Bremen,  which  is  represented  by 
three  very  handsome  coins,  called  Thaler-Gold — they  are  of 
finer  silver  than  the  Union-coins,  having  only  it  of  alloy ; 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  for  which  no  silver  coins  have  been 
struck  since  1830;  Luxemburg,  no  silver  coins  since  1815; 
Hamburg,  no  large  silver  since  1813  ;  and  Liibec,  no  coinage 
whatever  since  1798.  In  addition  to  the  Vereins-thaler  and 
to  the  three  coins  of  Bremen  already  referred  to,  there  is  also 
a  half-medallic  thaler  of  Vienna,  of  same  weight,  and  probably 
of  same  standard  as  the  Bremen  pieces. 

It  is  not  easy  to  impart  to  the  uninitiated  an  idea  of 
the  fascination  which  the  study  of  German  coins  exercises 
over  the  thorough-going  student.  The  charm  of  the  ancient 
coins  of  Greece  and  Bome  does  not  lie  exclusively  in  their 
beauty  as  works  of  art,  nor  even  in  the  generally  admirable 
portraits  they  present  of  their  issuers;  they  further  provide 
us  with  an  endless  series  of  illustrations  of  the  historical 
events,  the  mythology,  and  the  fashions  of  their  various 
countries.  Of  all  modem  European  nations,  the  Germans 
alone  appear  to  have  inherited  to  any  extent  this  taste  in 
coining,  and  fostered  as  it  was  by  the  genius  of  the-  people, 
and  by  the  numerous  territorial  divisions  of  the  country,  we 
have  as  a  result,  most  curious  records  of  historical  and  private 
events,  varying  in  their  importance  from  victories  of  European 
interest  down  to  petty  family  squabbles.  The  coins  of  the 
time  of  the  great  wars  following  the  Reformation  are  especi- 
ally interesting.  Hoping  to  be  able  at  some  future  date  to 
produce  a  more  important  illustration  of  this,  than  the  small 

*  See  Addenda  at  end  of  paper. 
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collection  now  in  question  can  clcdm  to  be,  I  still  thought  it 
might  interest  the  Society  to  see  what  a  little  attention  and 
taste  can  do  towards  a  combination  of  the  agreeable  with  the 
useful.  In  this  respect  at  least,  it  seems  to  me,  our  own 
country  might  follow  with  advantage  the  example  of  these 
little  German  potentates ;  for  whilst  our  coinage  has  main- 
tained, with  very  little  exception,  a  constant  reputation  for 
the  excellence  of  its  standard,  and  for  its  regularity,  we  have 
comparatively  few  examples  of  artistic  workmanship  or  of 
historic  interest  to  point  to,  and  not  one  in  the  period 
comprising  these  pieces. 

Of  the  sixty-three  Thalers  herein  described,  no  fewer  tban 
sixteen  commemorate  events  of  interest  to  the  German 
Fatherland,  or  at  any  rate  to  some  of  its  divisions,  and  all — 
that  of  Vienna  perhaps  excepted — are  intended  for  circu- 
lation. Taking  these  sixteen  as  they  come  in  order,  the 
first  worthy  of  note  is — 

No.  l,of  Leopold  Frederick,  Duke  of  Anhalt.  It  com- 
memorates the  re-uniting,  in  1863,  of  all  the  states  of  Anhalt 
under  him  as  sole  duke,  on  the  death  of  Alexander  Charles, 
last  male  of  the  line  of  Bemburg.    It  is  inscribed  on  the  Rev. 

"  HERZOOTHUM   ANHALT,   GETHEILT  (divided)    1  603  ;   VEREINT 

"  (united)  1863."  The  law  of  primogeniture  did  not  come  into 
force  in  Germany,  in  respect  to  the  succession  to  sovereign 
states,  until  the  18th  century.  On  the  death  of  a  prince 
leaving*  a  number  of  sons,  they  usually  either  divided  the 
paternal  possessions,  as  in  the  case  of  Anhalt,  or  else  reigned 
conjointly,  all  their  names,  and  frequently  all  their  portraits, 
appearing  on  the  coins.  As  curious  illustrations  of  this,  I 
may  refer  to  the  well-known  Acht-Briider  thaler  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  struck  by  the  eight  sons  of  Duke  John  who  died  in 
1605  ;  on  one,  the  bust  of  the  eldest  son  appears  surrounded 
by  the  busts  of  his  seven  younger  brothers  ;  on  another,  four 
busts  appear  on  each  side.    Joachim  I,  prince  of  Anhalt, 
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died  in  1603,  leaving  five  sons.  One  son  took  an  allowance 
instead  of  his  share  of  the  lands,  the  others  divided  the 
state  and  founded  the  separate  lines  of  Dessau,  Bemburg, 
Gothen,  and  Zerbst.  The  line  of  Zerbst  became  extinct 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  that  of  Cothen  followed 
in  1849,  and  finally  that  of  Bemburg  in  1863,  when  Leopold 
Frederick,  then  reigning  duke  of  Anhalt-Dessau-Cothen,  be- 
came sole  sovereign  of  the  entire  principality. 

Nos.  14,  15,  and  16,  of  the  ex-king  George  V  of  Hanover, 
commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversaries  of  two  events  of  the 
stirring  year  1815  ;  the  first  is  dedicated  to  the  conquerors  at 
Waterloo  (den  sigern  bei  waterlog  gewidmet  am  18 
"  JUNi,  1865)  on  the  J  8th  June,  1865,  and  a  specimen  of  it 
was  given,  I  believe,  to  every  surviving  Hanoverian  soldier 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  battle.  The  remaining  two  refer  to 
Prussia's  cession  of  East  Friesland  to  Hanover,  on  15th 
December,  1815.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  any 
explanation  of  the  *'  tree,  &c.,"  on  No.  1 6,  nor  of  the  inscrip- 
tion above  it  "  eala  frya  fresena  " :  perhaps  some  other 
member  of  the  Society  may  be  able  to  enlighten  us.  This 
piece  which  is  the  rarest  in  the  collection,  costing  already 
four  thalers  in  Germany,  is  described  in  the  German  Cata- 
logues as  the  Thaler  "  mit  dem  uppstallbaum." 

Nos.  23  and  25  commemorate  respectively  the  25th  anni- 
versaries of  the  reigns  of  Frederic  Francis,  grand-duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  of  Adolph,  duke  of  Nassau. 

No.  28  was  struck  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  the 
present  king  and  queen  of  Prussia,  1861. 

No.  32,  likewise  Prussian  of  1866,  is  called  the  "Sieges," 
or  Victor's  Thaler,  the  wreath  of  laurel  round  the  king  s  head 
referring  to  the  Prussian  successes  of  that  year. 

No.  46  commemorates  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
reign  of  duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  brother  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort, 
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Nos.  56^  58,  and  59,  all  of  Frankfort,  commemorate,  (1) 
the  festival  in  honour  of  Schiller,  held  in  that  city  in  Nov., 
1859,  on  the  occasion  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
poet  s  birth ;  (2)  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  German 
Bifle  Clubs,  in  July,  1862;  (3)  the  meeting  of  all  the 
German  sovereigns  (except  Prussia),  in  August,  1863,  when 
the  train  was  laid  which  exploded  in  1866,  so  disastrously 
for  some  of  those  then  assembled  there.  The  building 
represents,  I  believe,  the  Bathhaus  or  town  hall  of  Frankfurt. 
The  remaining  four  pieces,  as  already  said,  are  notVereins- 
thaler,  but  belong  to  the  same  period.  No.  60,  of  Bremen,  in 
1863,  commemorates  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Leipzic,  when  Germany  was  freed  from  Napoleon  s  yoke- 
No.  61,  also  of  Bremen,  is  of  more  local  interest,  being 
struck  on  the  erection  of  a  new  Bourse  in  J  864.  Its  motto 
is  very  apt,  gott  sbone  handel  und  schiffahrt,  "God 
"  prosper  commerce  and  shipping." 

Nos.  62  and  63  are  companions  to  No.  58,  the  first  being 
a  memorial  of  the  second  general  meeting  of  Biflemen  at 
Bremen,  in  1865  ;  and  the  second  of  a  third  similar  meeting 
at  Vienna,  in  1868  (they  appear  to  be  held  triennially),  its 
motto  expressing,  I  presume,  the  desire  of  the  German 
subjects  of  Austria  to  be  again  united  to  the  Fatherland,  from 
which  the  Treaty  of  Prague  excluded  them.  wiR  wollen 
SEiN  EiN  EiNiG  VOLK  VON  BRtJDERN,  "  We  desire  to  be  a 
"  united  nation  of  brothers." 

Strictly  speaking,  these  are  all  the  memorial  pieces,  German 
"  Gedenk- thaler,"  in  the  collection,  but  there  are  five  others 
not  unworthy  of  notice.  First,  No.  33,  a  thaler  of  the  usual 
Prussian  type,  without  wreath,  dated  1867,  which  the  letter 
B  under  the  king's  head  shows  to  have  been  struck  in  the 
newly  acquired  province  of  Hanover.  There  are  similar  pieces 
struck  at  Frankfurt  with  the  letter  G.  Second,  No.  3  of 
Anhalt-Bemburg,  1861  ;  No.  30  of  Prussia,   1862;  Nos.  38 
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and  41  of  Saxony,  1857  and  1860,  all  with  the  inscription 
8E0EN  DES  BERGBAUES  ''  blessing  of  the  mine."  They  are 
specimens  of  a  description  of  coins  peculiar  to  Germany,  not 
often  issued  now,  but  which  in  old  times  were  frequently 
emitted  in  those  States  possessing  mines,  and  are  known  as 
"Gruben"  or  "  Ausbeute-thaler,"  mining  or  profit  thalers. 
They  are  struck  from  silver  obtained  in  the  mine  named  on 
them,  and  were  issued  to  testify  to  its  productiveness,  and 
to  mark  when  the  working  of  it  paid. 

There  is  also  a  curious  circumstance  which  I  may  mention 
with  regard  to  the  coins  of  Beuss.  All  the  four  princes  repre- 
sented in  the  collection,  bear,  you  will  perceive,  the  name  of 
Henry.  Henry  XX  and  his  son  Henry  XXII  of  the  elder 
line,  and  Henry  LXVII  and  his  son  Henry  XIV  of  the 
younger  line.  All  the  males  of  this  family  from  the  eleventh 
century  down  have  borne  the  name  of  Henry  alone,  in 
memory,  it  is  said,  of  their  relationship  to  the  emperor  Henry 
IV.  At  first  they  were  distinguished  by  some  nickname, 
referring  either  to  their  moral,  or  to  their  physical  pecu- 
liarities ;  but  as  the  family  increased  the  stock  of  descriptive 
adjectives  fell  short,  so,  to  prevent  confusion,  an  agreement 
was  come  to  in  1664  by  the  heads  of  the  family  that,  for  the 
future,  they  should  all  be  numbered,  the  numbers  to  run 
through  the  whole  family  generally;  for  example,  Henry  I 
has  say  four  sons.  Henries  II,  III,  IV,  and  V — whichever  of 
these  is  first  blessed  with  an  heir,  would  name  him  Henry  VI, 
the  next  little  male  stranger  who  arrived  would  be  Henry 
VII,  and  so  on.  No  definite  limit  was  put  on  the  numbers, 
but  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  mount  on  until  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  older  princes  died  off  to  allow  a  fresh 
series  to  be  started.  This  last  item  of  the  treaty  was,  how- 
ever, not  strictly  carried  out ;  the  elder  line  entered  on  a  new 
series  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  whilst  the  younger 
continued  the  original  one,  with  tolerable  regularity,  down 
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to  the  beginning  of  the  present,  one  prince  attaining  the 
respectable  figure  of  LXXV. 

The  most  artistic  coins  in  the  collection,  both  in  point  of 
design  and  of  execution,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  coins  of 
Bavaria,  including  the  beautiful  "  Muttergottes-Thaler "  of 
the  present  king,  the  only  one  by-the-bye  with  Latin  titles, 
and  those  of  Oldenburg,  Prussia,  and  Bremen. 

Seeing  then  from  this  small  collection  how  many  pleasant 
memorials  may  be  provided  by  a  little  care  and  attention ; 
memorials  interesting  to  the  present,  as  well  as,  we  will  hope, 
to  future  generations,  and  reflecting  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
reign  which  has  extended  over  a  period  twenty  years  longer 
than  that  including  all  these  coins,  and  has  abounded  in 
events  as  well  worthy  of  commemoration  as  any  mentioned  in 
this  paper,  there  has  been  no  change  except  for  the  worse  in 
our  coins,  that  even  Her  Majesty's  profile,  as  now  represented 
on  them,  can  hardly  be  termed  a  likeness,  I  hope  you 
sympathise  a  little  with  me  when  I  wish  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
were  not  so  markedly  practical. 

Description  of  ilie  Thaler%  referred  to  in  the 

foregoing  Paper. 

Anhalt. 

1.  Leopold  Frederick,  1817.    Obv.,  Head  to  left,  beneath 

it    A.       "  LEOPOLD    FRIEDRICH    HERZOG    VON     ANHALT." 

Bev.,  Arms  of  Anhalt  crowned,  on  two  branches  of  oak; 
above  "  herzogthum  anhalt,"  and  below  "  getheilt 
"  1608 — VEREiNT  1863 ;"  over  the  crown,  in  small  letters, 

"  EIN  THALER  80  EIN  PF.  F."  On  edge,  "  GOTT  SEGNE 
"  ANHALT." 

Anhalt  Bernburg. 

2.  Alexander  Charles,  1884-1863.  Obv.,  Head  to  left, 
beneath  it  A.  "  Alexander  carl  herzog  zu  anhalt." 
Rev.,  Arms  (12  quarters)  crowned,  with  supporters  and 
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collar  of  order.     "  bin  vereinsthalkb  xxx  ein  pfund 
"  FEIN  1859."     On  edge,  as  No.  1. 
8.  Obr.,  In  four  llDes  in  field,    '^segen    des    anhalt. 
BERGBAUES  1861";  below,  two  mining  hammerB  in  sal- 
tire.      "ALEXANDER  CARL  HERZOG   ZU   ANHALT."      Bev., 

A  crowned  Bear  walking  on  a  crenelated  wall,  in  which 
there  is  a  door  (arms  of  B&ringen)  beneath  A.     "  ein 
"  THALER  xxx  EIN  PFUND  FEIN."     On  edge,  as  No.  1. 
Austria. 

4.  Francis  Joseph,  1848.     Obv.,  Laurelled  head  to  right, 

beneath  it  A.  "  franz  Joseph  i.,  v.  g.  g.  (Von  Gottes 
"  Gnaden)  kaiser  v.  oesterreich."  Bev.,  On  the 
Imperial  Eagle,  Arms  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine,  surrounded 
with  the  collar  of  the  Gdlden  Fleece.  *'  ein  vereins- 
"  THALER  xxx  EIN  PFUND  FEIN  1858."  On  edge, 
"mit  vereinten  kraeften." 

5.  Similar  to  No.  4,  but  head  older,  with  more  whiskers  and 
moustache ;  date  1867. 

Baden. 

6.  Frederick,  1852.     Obv.,  Head  to  right,  without  whis- 
kers;    ''FRIEDRICH     GROSHERZOG    yon    BADEN."      BcV., 

Arms  crowned,  with  supporters,  and  two  orders,  on  mantle. 

"  EIN    VEREINSTHALER    XXX     EIN     PFUND     FEIN     1859." 

On  edge,  "  munzvkrtrag  vom  24  januar  1857." 

7.  Similar  to  No.  6  ;  but  Head  to  Ieft»  and  with  large  whis- 
kers; date  1866. 

Bavaria. 

8.  Maximilian  II,  1848-1864.     Obv.,  Head  to  right,  under 

neck  "c.  voigt."  Maximilian  ii,  koenig  v.  bayern," 
Bev.,  Arms  crowned,  with  supporters ;  "  ein  vereins- 

"  THALER  XXX  EIN  PFUND  FEIN  1859."  On  edge,  "  GOTT 
"  SEGNE  BAYERN." 

9.  Louis   II,    1864.      Obv.,   Head  to  right,  under  neck 

"C.   VOIGT."      "LUDWIG    II,   koenig   V,  BAYERN."      ReV. 

and  edge  as  No.  8  ;  date  1869. 
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10.  Obv.  as  No.  9 ;  "  ludovicus  ii,  BAVAKiiE  rex."  Rev., 
The  Virgin  Mary  seated  on  clouds,  crowned,  and  at  her 
foot  the  crescent,  holding  in  the  right  arm  the  Child,  with 
the  globe,  and  in  her  left  hand  the  sceptre  ;  "  fatbona 
"BAVARiiE.*'     No  date.     On  edge,  ''xxx  ein  pfund 

"  FEIN." 

11.  Similar  to  No.  10;  but  under  the  crescent,  in  small 
figures,  18—68. 

Brunswick. 

12.  William,  1880.    Obv.,  Head  to  right  beneath  B  ;  "  wiL- 

"HELM     HERZOG     Z.    BRAUNSCHWEIG    U.    LUN."      ReV., 

Arms  (12  quarters)   on  mantle  crowned,  with   order; 

"bin     VEREINSTHALER     XXX     EIN     PFUND    FEIN     1866." 

On  edge,  "  nec  aspera  terrent." 

Hanover. 

13.  George  V,  1861-1866.     Obv.,  Head  to  left,  on  neck 

"  BREHMER  F,"    below  B  ;     "  GEORGE    V.,  V.   6.   G.  (Vou 

"  Gottes  Gnaden)  koenig  v.  hannover."  Rev.,  Arms 
crowned,  with  supporters  and  two  orders,  round  the 
shield  on  ribbon,  "  nunquam  retrorsum,"  and  below 
on  a  ribbon,  ornamented  with  rose,  shamrock  and  thistle, 

"  SUSCIPERE    ET    FINIRE."       "  EIN    VEREINSTHALER    XXX 

"ein  PFUND  FEIN  18—66."     On  edge,  as  No.  12. 

14.  Obv.,  as  No.  13.     Rev.,  In  7  lines,  between  two  branches 

of  laurel ;  "  den  siegern  bei  Waterloo  oewidmet 
•'  AM  18  JUNi  1866."     On  edge,  as  No.  12. 

15.  Obv.,  as  No.  13.     Rev.,  In  7  lines,  between  two  branches 

of  oak ;  "ZUR  50  jahrigen  vereinigung  ostfries- 
"  LANDS  MIT  HANNOVER  1815,  15  DEC.  1865."     On  edge, 

*'  BIN  THALER  30  BIN  PFUND  F." 

16.  Obv.,  as  No.  13.  Rev.,  A  warrior  in  complete  armour, 
with  sword,  battle-axe  and  spear,  standing  under  a  tree ; 
above,  the  words  "  eala  frta  fresena/'  round,  "  zuR 
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"  EBINNERUNO   AN   DIE   FEIER  DEB    15  DEC.  1865."      On 

edge  as  No.  15. 

Hesse-Gassel. 

17.  Frederick  William  T,    1847-1866.      Oby.,  Head  to 
right,  early  speoimeDs  have  on  neck  c.  P.;   ''friedr. 

"WILHELM    I,     KURFURST     V.     HE88EN."         Rev.,     Arms 

(9  quarters),  with   order,   on  crowned  mantle;    "ein 

"  VEREINBTHALER  XXX  EIN  PFUND  FEIN  1868."  On 
edge,  "  GOTT  MIT  UNB." 

Hesbe-Darmstadt. 

18.  LouiB  III,  1848.     Obv.,   Head  to  left;  "ludwig   in, 

"  OROSHERZOG  VON  HESBEN."  Bev.,  Aims  crowned, 
with  supporters  ;  "  ein  vereinbthaler  xxx  ein  pfund 
"  FEIN  1863."  On  edge,  "  munzvertrag  vom  24  Januar 
"  1857." 

Hebse-Homburg. 

19.  Ferdinand,  1848-1866.    Obv.,  Head  to  right,  on  neck 

"c.  scHNiTZSPAHN."  "FERDINAND  Bouv.  (Souverainor) 
"landgraf  z.  hessen."  Rov.,  Arms  (8  quarters  and 
shield  of  pretense),  on  crowned  mantle.  "  ein  vereins- 
"  thaler  XXX  EIN  PFUND  FEIN  1859."  On  edge,  as 
No.  18. 

Liechtenstein. 

20.  John  II,  1858.    Obv.,  Head  to  right,  below  A;  "  johann 

II,  FURST  zu  LIECHTENSTEIN."  Rev.,  Arms  (5  quarters 
and  shield  of  pretense),  with  order  of  Golden  Fleece,  on 
crowned  mantle.  "  ein  vereinsthaler  xxx  ein  pfund 
"  FEIN  1862."    On  edge,  "  klar  und  febt." 

LiPPE-SCHAUMBURG. 

21.  Adolph  George,   1860.     Obv.,  Head  to  left,  on  neck 

"  BREHMER     F.,"     below  B  ;      ADOLF     GEORG    FURST    ZU 

"  schaumburg-lippe."  Rev.,  Arms  (4  quarters  and 
shield  of  pretense),  with  three  helmets  and  supporters ; 
below  on  ribbon,  "noli  me  tangere."    "  ein  vereins- 
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"thaler  XXX  BIN  PFUND  FEIN  1865."  On  edge, 
"winner  munzvertrag  24  JAN.  1857." 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
22.  Frederick  Francis,  1842.     Obv.,  Head  to  right,  below 

A  ;   "  FRIEDRICH   FRANZ   V.  C.  G.  GROSSH.  V.    MECKLENB.- 

"  ScHW."  Rev.,  Arms  (6  qaarters  and  shield  of  pre- 
tense), crowned,  on  a  wreath  of  laurel.  "  ein  thaler 
"xxx  EIN  PF.  F.  1864."    On  edge,  "per  aspera  ad 

"  ASTRA." 

28.  Similar,  but  inscription  on  Itev.  "zuR  feier  25  j'ahriger 
"rbgierung    am    7    MARZ    1867."      On   edge,   "ein 

"thaler   80    ein   PFUND    FEIN." 

Nassau. 

24.  Adolph,  J  839-1866.  Obv.,  Head  to  left,  on  neck  Z  ; 
"adolfh  herzog  zu  NASSAU."  BcY.,  Aims  crowned, 
with  supporters  ;  "  ein  vereinsthaler  xxx  ein  pfund 
"FEIN  1860."  On  edge,  "munzvertrag  vom  24 
"januar  1857." 

25.  Obv.,  Head  to  left,  laurelled,  on  neck  "  f.  korn  " ; 
*adolph  herzoo  zu  NASSAU."  Rcv.,  In  wreath  of 
oak,  in  three  lines ;  "  den  21  august  1864,"  and  round, 

"ZUR    FEIER    25     JAEHRIGER     SEGENSREICHER     BEGIE- 

"rung."    On    edge,  "ein  gedenkthaler    xxx    ein 

"pfund   FEIN." 

Oldenburg. 

26.  Nicholas  Frederick  Peter,  1853.    Obv.,  Head  to  left, 

on  neck  "  brehmer  f,"  below  B ;  "  nicolaus  friedr. 
"peter  gr.  h.  v.  OLDENBURG."  (Grosherzog  Von 
Oldenburg.)  Bev.,  Arms  (6  quarters  and  crowned  shield 
of  pretense),  crowned,  between  a  branch  of  oak  and  a 
branch  of  laurel.  "  ein  vereinsthaler  xxx  ein  pfund 
"FEIN  1860."  On  edge,  "ein  gott,  ein  becht,  eine 
"  wahrheit." 

82 
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Prussia. 

27.  Frederick  William  IV,  1840-1861.  Obv..  Head  to 
right,  below  A;  "friedr.  wilhelm  iv,  koenig  v. 
"PREUBBEN."  Eev.,  The  Prussian  eagle,  with  order, 
globe  and  sceptre,  above  a  crown,  "ein  vereins- 
"  thaler  XXX    EIN  FFUND    FEIN,   1859."      On   edge, 

"  GOTT   MIT  UNS." 

28.  William  I,   1861.     Obv.,  Crowned  and  mantled  busts 

of  King  and    Queen   to  right,  below  A ;    **  wilhelm 

'*  KOENIG     AUGUSTA      KOENIGIN      V.     PREUSSKN."        RCT., 

The  Prussian  eagle  crowned,  above  and  below  the  letter 
*W  crowned,  at  each  side  A  crowned,  and  in  the  four 
angles  the  letter  R;  above,  "suum  cuique";  below, 
''kroenungs  thaler  J861.''     On  edge,  as  No.  27. 

29.  Obv.,  Head  to  right,  below  A ;  "  wilhelm  koenig  von 

"  PREUSSEN.''    Bev.  and  edge,  as  No.  27.    Date  1861. 

80.  Obv.,  as  No.  29.  Rev.,  In  field  in  three  lines,  ''  segen 
^'des  mansfelder  bergbaues";  round,  "ein  thaler 
"  XXX  EIN  PFUND  FEIN  1862."     On  edge,  as  No.  27. 

81.  Obv.,  similar  to  No.  29,  but  head  a  little  larger.  Bev. 
and  edge,  also  similar  to  29,  but  eagle  crowned  and 
collar  of  order  much  smaller.     Date  1864. 

82.  Similar  to  No.  31,  but  wreath  of  laurel  round  head. 
Date  1866. 

33.  Exactly  similar  to  No.  31,  but  instead  of  A,  B  under 

head.     (Struck  at  Hanover.) 

Reuss-Greiz. 

34.  Henry  XX,  1836-1869.     Obv.,  Head  to  left,  below  A; 

"  HEINRICH  XX,  V.   G.    G.  AELT.   L.    SOUV.   FURST    REU88 " 

(Von  Gottes  Gnaden  Aelterer  Linie  Souverainer  Fttrst 
Beuss).     Bev.,  Arms  (quartered),  on  crowned  mantle, 

"  EIN  VEREINSTHALER  XXX  EIN  PFUND  FEIN  1858."      On 

edge,  "  OMNIA  CUM  dec.'* 
85.  Henry  XXII,  1859.     Obv,,  Head  to  right,  below  A; 
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ALT.   L.    SOUV.  FUBST   REUSS." 

Bey.  and  edge  as  No.  Si,  date  1868. 
Beuss-Schleiz. 

36.  Henry  LXVII,  1854-1867.  Obv.,  Head  to  right,  below 
A;  "heinrich  lxvii  v.  g.  g.  reo.  furst  reuss 
"  J.  L.  "  (Von  Gottes  Gnaden  Regierender  Ftlrst  Reuss 
Jiingerer  Linie).  Rev.,  Arms  (four  quarters)  crowned, 
with  supporters,  on  ribbon  round  shield,  "  ICH  bau  auf 
"  GOTT,"  round,  "  bin  vereinsthaler  xxx  ein  pfund 
"FEIN  1868."  On  edge,  "munzvertrag  vom  24 
"JANUAR  1867." 

87.  Henry  XIV,   1867.     Obv.,  Head  to  right,  below  A; 

"HEINRICH  XIV  V.  G.  0.  REG.  FURST  REUSS  J.  L."      Obv. 

and  edges,  as  No.  86.     Date  1868. 
Saxony. 

38.  John,   1864.     Obv.,  Head  to  left,  below  F;  ''johann 

"  V.  G.  G.  KOENiG  VON  SACHSEN."    Rev.,  Arms  crowned, 
with  ribbon  of  order,  on  a  mantle  also  crowned ;  above, 

"SEGEN    DES    BERGBAUE8  " ;     bclow,  "  XXX    EIN     18-67 

"  PFUND  F."    On  edge, ''  gott  segne  sachsen.*' 

39.  Similar  to  No.  38,  with  the  exception  of  the  inscription 
on  Rev.,  which  is  "  ein  vereinsthaler  xxx  ein  pfund 
FEIN  1869." 

40.  Obv.  as  No.  38,  but  under  head  B.  Rev.,  Arms  crowned, 
with  supporters  and  order ;  below,  on  ribbon,  "  PROVi- 

'*DENTIiE    MEMOR";    TOUnd,    "ein   VEREINSTHALER  3ULX 

"  EIN  PFUND  FEIN  I860."     Edge,  as  No.  38. 
4  J .  Obv.,  as  No.  40.     Rev.,  Arms  crowned,  with  two  miners 
as  supporters ;  above,  "  segen  des  bbrgbaues  " ;  below, 
"  BIN  THALER  1860  XXX  EIN  PFD.  F."     Edge,  as  No.  88. 

42.  Similar  to  No.  40,  but  arms  on  Rev.  smaller,  and  enclosed 
in  an  inner  circle  ;  date  1862. 

Saxe-Weimar  and  Eisenach. 

43.  Charles  Alexander,  1863.    Obv.,  Head  to  left,  below 
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A;  ''carl  alexandeb  grossherzog  von    sachsbn." 
Rev.,  Arms  crowned,  with  order  on  mande  also  crowned ; 

*'EIN    VEBEINSTHALER    XXX    BIN     PFUND     FEIN      1858." 

On  edge,  "  gott  und  recht." 

Saxe-Meiningkn. 
44.  Bernard,  1808-1866.     Obv.,  Head  to  left,  on  neck, 

"  HELFRICHT     F."  ;      ''  BERNARD     HERZOG     ZU     SACHSEN 

MEiNiNGEN."      Rev.,    Arms,    with    order,    on    mantle 
crowned ;  "  ein  verbinsthaler  xxx  bin  pfund  fein 
1862."    On  edge,  "  fideliter  et  constantbr." 
Saxe-Altenburg. 
46.  Ernest,  1863.     Obv.,  Head  to  right,  below  F;  "  ernst 

"  HERZOG    VON    SACHSEN    ALTENBURG."      Rcv.,  Arms    On 

mantle,  crowned ;  "  ein  vereinsthaler  xxx  ein  pfond 
"  FEIN  1868/'     On  edge,  "  gott  segne  sachsen." 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

46.  Ernest,  1844.     Obv.,  Head  to  left,  below  B;  "ernst 

"  HERZOG  v.  SACHSEN  COBURG  U.  GOTHA."   ReV.,  in 

three  lines,  in   field,  "den  29  januar   1869;   round, 

"ein    VEREINSTHALER     XXX     EIN     PFUND     FEIN."        On 
edge,  "  FIDELITER  ET  CONSTANTER." 

SCHWARZBURG-RUDOLSTADT. 

47.  Frederick  Gunther,  1807-1867.   Obv., Head  to  right; 

"friedr.  gunther  furst  zu   schwarzburg."    Rev., 
Arms,  on  imperial  eagle  ;  above,  a  prince  s  crown  ;  "  ein 

"  VEREINSTHALER  XXX  EIN  PFUND  FEIN  1868."     On  edge, 
"  GOTT   MIT  UNS." 

48.  Similar  to  47,  but  shield  on  Rev.  slightly  different  in 
form,  and  a  glory  round  each  head  of  the  eagle ;  date 
1868. 

49.  Albebt,  1867.  Obv.,  Head  to  right;  "albert  furst 
zu  schwarzburg.'*  Rev.,  Arms,  on  imperial  eagle,  an 
aureole  round  each  head,  and  above  the  imperial  crown,  all 
enclosed  in  an  inner  circle ;  "  bin  vereinsthaler  xxx 
*'  BIN  PFUND  FEIN  1867."    On  edge,  as  No.  47. 
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SCHWARZBURG-SONDERSHAUSEN. 

60.  GuNTHBR  Frederick  Charles  II,  1885.  Obv.,  Head 
to  left,  below  A ;  *'  qunther  fr.  c.  ii.  furst  z. 
"scHWARZB.  S0NDER8H."  Bev.,  Arms,  on  imperial 
eagle,  with  anieole  and  imperial  crown,  over  all  a  prince's 
crown;  "bin  vereinsthaler  xxx  ein  pfund  fein 
"  1859."  On  edge,  as  No.  47. 
Waldeck. 

51.  Oeorge  Victor,  1845.     Obv.,  Head  to  left,  below  A; 

"georg.  victor  furst  zu  waldeck  u.  pyrmont." 
Bev.,  Arms  (nine  quarters)  on  crowned  mantle ;  *'  ein 
"vereinsthaler  xxx  ein  pfund  FEIN  1859."  On 
edge,  "munzvertrag  vom  24  januar  1857." 

WiJRTEMBERG. 

52.  William,  1816-1864.     Obv.,  Head  to  left;  "wilhelm 

"konig  v.  wurttemberg."  Bev.,  Arms  crowned  and 
helmeted,  witb  supporters ;  below,  on  ribbon,  "  furcht- 
"  LOS  und  trew  "  in  German  characters.  "  ein  vereins- 
'*  thaler  xxx  ein  pfund  FEIN  1864."  On  edge,  as 
No.  51. 

53.  Charles,    1864.     Obv.,   Head   to  right,  on  neck  "c. 

"  SCHNITZSPAHN  "  ;      "  KARL     KOENIG     VON     WUERTTEM- 

"  BERG."  Bev.,  as  No.  52,  but  ornaments  behind  helmet, 
and  legend  on  ribbon  in  Boman  characters;  date  1869. 
On  edge,  as  No.  51, 

Frankfurt. 

54.  Obv.,  in  a  kind  of  ellipsis,  a  female  bust  to  right,  with 
wreath  of  oak  on  head,  embroidered  mantle,  and  at  each 
side  of  neck  a  view  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  city,  on 
arm,  *'a.  v.  nordheim";  "freie  stadt  frankfurt." 
Bev.,  in  an  inner  circle  the  crowned  eagle  of  Frankfurt, 

"ein    vereinsthaler    +    XXX,  ein  pfund  FEIN    1858." 

On  edge,  **  stark  im  recht." 

55.  Obv.,  Similar  to  54,  but  without  ellipsis  and  towers,  hair 
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at  back  of  head  arranged  in  two  bows.    Bev.,  Similar  to 
54,  but  without  inner  circle ;  date  1859.    Edge,  as  No. 
54. 
66.  Obr.,  Arranged  partially  round,  partially  across  field  of 
coin,  "ein  gedenkthaler  (five  stars)  zu  Schiller's 

'' HUNDERTJAHRIOER  GBBURTSFEIER   (four  Stars)    AM  10 

"  NOV.  1859,"    Rev.,  The  crowned  eagle,  above  "  freie 
"  8TADT,"  below  "  FRANKFURT."     On  edge,  as  No.  54. 

57.  Similar  to  No.  55,  but  hair  at  back  of  head  arranged  in  a 
small  chignon ;  date  1862. 

58.  Obv.,  Genius  standing  on  pedestal  inscribed  '^a.  v.  nord- 
"  HEIM,"  leaning  on  shield  charged  with  Imperial  eagle, 
and  holding  a  wreath  in  her  extended  right  hand ;  "  bin 

"  GEDENKTHALER     ZUM     DEUTSCHEN      SCHCTZENFESTE," 

in  field  "juli"   1862."     Rev.,  as  No.  56.    Edge,  as 
No.  54. 

59.  Obv.,  In  an  inner  circle  a  view  of  the  Rath-haus,  &c.,  of 
Frankfurt;  "furstentag  zu  frankfurt  am  main  im 
"august    1863.*'      Rev.,   In   inner  circle,  the  eagle; 

"freie    BTADT    FRANKFURT    EIN    GEDENKTHALER."      On 

edge,  as  No.  54. 

Bremen. 

60.  Obv.,  Arms  crowned,  with  supporters ;  "  freie  hanse- 

"STADT  BREMEN,"  and  in  base,  "ein  thaler  gold." 
Rev.,  between  two  branches  of  oak,  "  ZUR  50  jahrigen 

"JUBBLFEIER    DER   BEFREIUNG    DEUT8CHLANDS    1863"; 

above,  a  Maltese  cross.     On  edge,  "  gott  mit  uns.*' 
6J.  Obv.,  View  of  the  new  Bourse  of  Bremen,  above,  "gott 
"  SEGNE  HANDEL  u.  SCHIFFAHRT  " ;  in  basc,  the  Arms, 
on  two  sprigs  of  oak.     Rev.,  between  two  oak  branches, 

"GEDENKTHALER    ZUR    EROFFNUNGS    FEIBR  DER  NEUEN 

"borse  IN  BREMEN  AM  5  NOVEMB.  1864.    lu  base,  B. 
Edge,  plain. 
62.  Obv.,  Similar  to  60.      Rev.,  Between  two  branches  of 
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oak,     "ZWEITES     DEUTSCHES     BUNDES  —  SCHIESSEN    IN 

"  BREMEN  1865  "  ;  in  base  and  across  the  stems  of  oak, 
two  rifles  in  saltire ;  below  B.  Edge,  as  No.  60. 
Vienna. 
68.  Obv.,  The  Imperial  eagle  crowned,  charged  on  breast 
with  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Vienna,  all  enclosed 
in  a  circle  springing  from  the  sides  of  the  crown ;  in 
base,  in  a  cartouche,  "  i  fthlr.  "  round  "  iii  deutsches 
"  BUNDES — SCHIESSEN  wiEN  1868."  Rov.,  Laurel-crowned 
female  figure  suspending  a  shield  charged  with  the 
Imperial  eagle  to  the  branch  of  an  oak,  whose  top  has 
been  cut  oflf ;  in  base,  "  seidan  " — round  "  wiR  wollen 

"  SEIN  EIN  EINIG  VOLK  VON  BRUDERN."      Edge,  plain. 


Addenda. 
Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  obtained  two  new  Thalers, 
and  a  partial  description  of  nine  more  not  contained  in  my 
list.     They  are — 

Anhalt-Dessau-Cothen. 

64.  Leopold  Frederick,  1857.  Obv.,  Similar  to  No.  1. 
Rev.,  Similar  to  No.  2.     Date  1858. 

Lippe-Detmold. 

65.  Paul  Frederick  Emil  Leopold,   1851.      Obv.,  Head 

to    right;     "PAUL  PRIEDRICH   EMIL   LEOPOLD   FUR8T    Z. 

"  LIPPE."    A  under  Head,  C.P.  on  fall  of  neck.     Rev., 
Arms    (nine    quarters)    mantled  and   crowned ;    "  ein 

**  VEREINSTHALER  XXX   EIN    PFUND   FEIN    1866." 
LIPPE-SCHAUMBURO. 

66.  George  William,  1787-1860.  Obv.,  Head  to  right; 
Brehmer  F  on  fall  of  neck,  B  under ;  "  georg  wilhelm 
"  FURST  zv  scHAUMBURG  LiPPE."  Bcv.,  Arms  quartered 
with  shield  of  pretense,  with  supporters,  mantled  and 
crowned;  "ein  vereinsthaler  xxx  ein  pfond  fbin 
"  1860."    Edge,  same  as  No.  21. 


Mecklenburo-Strelitz. 

67.  Frederick  William,  1860.     Obv.,  Head  to  left,  below 

A  ;   ''  FRIEDRICH  WILH.   V.   G.    O.    6R0SSH.  V.  MECKLENB. 

"  STRL."  Eev.,  Arms  (six  quarters  with  'shield  of  pre- 
tense) encircled  by  the  Garter,  "  honi  soit  qui  mal  y 
"  PENSE,"  and  crowned ;  "  bin  thaler  xxx  ein  pf.  f. 
"  1870."    Edge,  "  gott  bchirme  mecklenburo." 

Prussia. 

68.  Frederick  William  IV,   1840-1861.     Obv.  and  edge, 

Similar  to  No.  27.  Bey.,  Similar  to  No.  80.  Date 
1859; 

69.  And  a  thaler  struck  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  in  1861. 

Saxony. 

70.  John,  1854.     Ausbeute-thaler  of  1866. 

Saxe-Meiningen. 

71.  George,  1866,  issued  a  thaler  in  1867. 

S  AXE  ■  CoBURG  -Goth  A. 

72.  Ernest,  1844.  Obv.,  Similar  to  No.  46.  Rev.,  Arms 
mantled   and   crowned,   with   Collar  of    Order ;    "  kin 

"  VEREINSTHALER  XXX   EIN   PFUND   FEIN    1864." 
SCHWARZBURG-RUDOLSTADT. 

73.  Frederick    Gunther,    1807-1867.      Obv.   and    edge. 

Similar  to  No.  47.  Rev.,  Similar  to  that  of  his  suc- 
cessors thaler.  No.  49.     Date  1866. 

74.  He  also  issued  a  thaler  in  1864,  commemorating  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  reign.  (He  was  under  a 
guardian  until  1814.) 

For  the  description  of  Nos.   65,  66,  67,  and  72,  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Jeffery. 


ARCHEOLOGY  IN  THE   MERSEY  DISTRICT,  1869. 

By  Henry   Ecroyd  Smith. 

(Rbao  April  21aT,  1870.) 


The  bill  of  fare,  presented  on  this  occasion  to  the  historic 
stadent  of  our  neighbourhood,  is  of  an  unusually  diversified 
character,  claiming  the  attraction  of  variety  if  not  absolutely 
recherche. 

Such  objects  and  facts,  however  apparently  trivial  to  the 
bustling  men  of  the  day,  as  are  associated  more  or  less  with 
the  progress  and  development  of  this  great  town,  and  thus 
calculated  to  prove  of  no  little  interest  and  reverence  to  our 
successors,  have  been  chronicled  as  fully  as  the  sources  of 
information  at  the  writer  s  command  could  supply.  Contri- 
butions on  such  topics  will  at  all  times  be  ''  thankfully 
"  received." 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable,  as  it  is  the  most  rare  of  our 
archaeological  discoveries  of  the  year,  is  that  of  early  ecclesi- 
astical architecture  and  carved  sepulchral  slabs,  dating  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  era,  and  disclosed  during  the  restoration  of 
the  parish  church  of  West  Kirby  in  Cheshire. 

The  minor  objects  which  have  come  to  light,  comprise, — 
a  Sestertius  of  the  Emperor  Trajan^  in  fair  condition,  and 
found  during  recent  excavations  in  Whitechapel,  but  which 
cannot  be  deemed  to  have  remained  here  from  ancient  times ; 
a  Shilling  of  Charles  /, — mint  mark,  an  anchor  (1628), — 
discovered  among  foundations  at  Everton,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Bosomworth. 

A  Bristol  Copper  Token  of  17th  century ;  obverse, 
"A  BRISTOLL  FARTHING,  1660";  in  the  field  "C.B."; 
reverse,  "THE  ARMES  OF  BRISTOLL";  the  arms  of 
the  city  in  the  field.  This  piece  was  found  by  master  John 
Green,  near  Rose  Lane,  Walton-on-the-Hill,  in  February, 
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and  is  now  in  the  writer's  possession.  Its  occurrence  here 
forcibly  carries  the  mind's  eye  two  centuries  back,  when  the 
traders  of  Bristol,  then  a  port  vying  with  London  itself,  called 
in  Liverpool  Bay  among  little  ports  on  the  north-western 
coast,  never  dreaming  of  the  future  prosperity  and  opulence 
of  this  "  littel  creke  of  y*  Port  of  Chester."  In  this  instance 
we  may  easily  imagine  the  skipper  of  a  craft  (lying  at 
anchorage,  say  off  Bootle),  or  one  of  his  *'  merrie  men,"  taking 
an  evening  lounge  up  the  neighbouring  hill  for  a  better  view 
of  the  estuary  and  the  Cheshire  or  Welsh  coast,  and  losing 
his  little  token,  or  perhaps  ''shying*'  it  at  some  passing  bird, 
as  being  of  no  manner  of  use  to  him  so  far  from  home.  The 
city  of  Bristol  produced  tokens  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century.  Among  the  types  issued  by 
its  numerous  tradesmen,  the  present  one  proves  to  be  not 
uncommon  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  though  rarely  met  with 
so  distantly  as  those  of  the  Mersey. 

A  silver  Two-penny  Piece  (Mauuday  series)  of  James  II, 
found  by  master  Thomas  Green  in  April,  during  levelling 
operations  at  the  new  Anfield  Cemetery.  The  smaller  deno- 
minations of  this  monarch's  mintage  are  all  scarce. 

A  Whetstone,  of  fine  slaty  limestone,  one  end  of  which  is 
deeply  bevelled  for  perforation  and  suspension,  the  other  being 
much  worn  and  rounded,  as  if  the  article  had  been  latterly 
used  to  rub  with,  in  place  of  being  rubbed  upon.  It  was 
found  by  Mr.  Charles  Potter,  upon  one  of  the  mounds  of  soil 
formed  in  the  constraction  of  Sefton  Park,  in  January ;  its 
date  probably  the  17th  century. 

Operations  at  Wilderspool. 

Dr.  Eendrick,  having  engaged  to  record  the  recent  dis- 
coveries on  this  Roman  site  in  a  memoir  for  our  next  session, 
upon  the  present  occasion  merely  supplies  the  following 
epitome : — 

"The  excavations  at  Wilderspool,  near  Warrington,  are 
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"proceeding  very  rapidly,  and  are  watched  with  close  atten- 
**  tion  by  several  local  antiquaries.  Although  very  few  entire 
"  specimens  are  found,  yet  the  amazing  quantity  of  Boman 
*^  pottery y  in  a  fragmentary  state,  shews  that  its  manufacture 
"  was  largely  carried  on  at  this  spot,  and  many  uncommon 
"  patterns  and  some  unique  forms  of  Roman  vessels,  have 
"pleasantly  rewarded  the  explorers.  Fragments  of  glass 
"  vessels,  implements  of  iron,  bronze  fibuls,  hair  pins,  and 
"Eoman  coins  are  also  frequently  discovered.  As  yet  no 
"  traces  of  human  habitation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  roof 
"  tiles,  and  flooring  of  clay,  have  been  met  with,  but  there 
"  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  that,  ere  long,  remains  of  build- 
"  ings  will  be  found,  to  complete  the  only  link  required  to 
"  identify  Wilderspool  with  the  *  Condate '  of  Antonine." 

Section  of  Bewsey  Valley  at  Warrington. 

The  railway  under  construction  through  the  town  of  War- 
rington is  carried  upon  a  viaduct  across  the  Bewsey  valley, 
where  extensive  excavations  were  required,  in  order  to  reach  a 
rock  foundation,  on  which  the  supporting  pillars  were  laid. 
The  section  thus  presented  was  as  follows,  viz : — 

Lacustrine  accumulations,  consisting  of  silt  from 
the  boulder  clay,  fire  clay,  and  small  pieces  of 
coal  transported  from  the  neighbourhood  of  St.    ft.    in. 
Helens  downwards  6       6 

Black  soil,  with  bands  of  sand  and  furze  remains     2       6 

Ancient  forest,  consisting  of  fir,  alder,  oak,  and 

hazel,  the  two  latter  predominating     6       0 

Gravel,  consisting  of  rounded  waterworn  boulders 
and  pebbles  of  syenite,  quartz,  graywauke  and 
sandstone.  This  deposit  is  of  glacial  origin, 
and  the  representative  of  the  boulder  clay  on 
the  surrounding  land,  average  depth 4       0 

Shale  of  the  pebble  beds,  which  form  the  base  of 

the  Triassic  group    6       0 

Depth  of  section  24       0 
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In  excavating  through  the  ancient  forest,  the  stumps  of 
the  trees  were  found  in  their  original  position,  with  their  roots 
spreading  in  all  directions,  and  when  newly  excavated  the 
hranches  frequently  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been 
cut  with  a  sharp  instrument.  A  few  fir  cones  were  found  and 
hazel  nuts  in  great  abundance.  Near  the  upper  surface  of 
this  deposit  the  skull  of  a  bear  was  dug  up,  which  appears  to 
agree  with  UrsuB  spelaeus  of  Cuvier  and  Owen,  found  so 
abundantly  in  the  ossiferous  caves  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
in  England,  and  will  probably  be  found  to  belong  to  that 
species.  Several  bones  were  also  dug  up,  but  as  they  have 
not  yet  been  identified  it  would  be  premature  on  my  part  to 
o£fer  any  opinion  of  the  order  to  which  they  belong. 

Jas.  Patbrson. 

Anglo-Saxon  and  Mediaval  Remains  at  West  Kirby. 

The  parish  church  of  West  Kirby,  in  the  north-western 
angle  of  Wirral,  dedicated  to  St.  Bridget,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
religious  foundations  in  Cheshire.  In  conjunction  with  that 
of  the  conventual  "  cell "  on  Hilbre,  it  was  apportioned  by 
Bobert  de  Rodelent,  vassal  of  Hugh  Earl  of  Chester  under 
the  Conqueror,  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Ebrulf,  at  Utica,  in  Nor- 
mandy. No  record,  however,  is  known  to  exist  relative  to  the 
foundation  of  either,  but  both  probably  date  from  the  9th 
or  1 0th  century.  Of  the  original  church,  no  remains  were 
suspected  to  continue  above  ground  by  those  who  have  written 
upon  the  subject  *  but  the  recent  restorations  have  brought 
to  light  a  very  curious  lintel,  which,  being  of  a  greenish-white 
limestone,  contrasts  strongly  with  every  other  block  which  is 
composed  of  red  sandstone.  The  former,  rectangular  above 
but  rounded  below,  would  seem  to  have  been  formed  of  equal 
length,  depth  and  thickness;  but  the  lower  part  is  broken 
away  toward  either  end,  much  mutilating  the  sculpture. 
Three  patterns  are  carried  throughout  the  length  without  any 

*  T^rantactiontt  toI.  It,  p.  198,  and  Tol.  yu,  app.  12. 
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border  moulding,  viz.,  one  a  braid  of  five  interlacing  bands,  and 
a  second  of  imbricated  work,  each  7  inches  deep,  followed  by 
a  species  of  chain-work  terminating  in  a  narrow  central  mould 
or  bead.  The  reverse  side  displays  the  same  patterns,  but 
more  rudely  executed,  the  former  being  elaborately  tooled  by 
a  round-ended  chisel,  giving  the  effect  of  a  frosted  ground. 
The  designs  are  of  the  greatest  rarity  among  our  very  scanty 
relics  of  Saxon  architecture. 

In  addition  to  this  interesting  block,  which  is  d^  feet  long, 
many  headstones  of  a  very  early  character  were  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  still  remaining  in  the  masonry  north  of  the 
tower)  found  embedded  within  the  walls  of  the  mediaeval 
restorations — or  rather  alterations — of  the  church,  and  thickly 
encrasted  with  plaster  therefrom.  Perfect  and  imperfect, 
these  number  nearly  a  dozen,  yet  no  two  display  a  similar 
design,  notwithstanding  that  each  bears  a  cross,  generally 
incised.  One  of  them,  with  the  design  in  relief,  has  a  rich 
interlaced  pattern  on  three  of  its  sides  (the  fourth  being 
broken),  whilst  the  angles  are  neatly  corded.  This  is  probably 
of  the  9th  or  1 0th  century,  but  the  others  vary  much  in  date, 
ranging  from  the  9th  to  the  1 2th  century.  Some  examples, 
analogous  in  design  to  what  appear  to  be  of  medium  date,  are 
reported  to  have  been  lately  discovered  at  Adel,  near  Leeds, 
and  were  hastily  assumed  to  be  Phoenician,  probably  from 
certain  peculiarities  of  ornamentation,  unnoticed  hitherto  in 
England.  The  well-known  "  Hilbre  Cross,"  in  our  President's 
possession,  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  several  of  the 
Eirby  headstones,  but  none  of  these  approach  it  in  point  of 
original  size,  varying  from  2  to  4  feet  in  height,  and  10  inches 
to  2  feet  in  width.  These  likewise  belong  to  a  very  rare  class 
of  sculptured  remains,  for  we  possess  few  headstones  identified 
as  of  earlier  date  than  the  twelfth  century. 

The  medieval  remains  consist  of  the  face  of  a  male  effigy, 
portions  of  window  tracery  and  columns,  and  a  number  of 
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backs  of  chairs  from  the  choir,  carved  in  oak,  the  upper 
portions  forming  Jieurs  de  lis. 

All  the  above  are  preserved  in  the  grounds  of  the  rectory, 
adjoining  the  charchyard. 

Primitive  Canoe  at  Martin  Mere. 

A  lengthy  notice  in  the  Preston  Guardian^  of  iOth  April, 
of  the  old  swampy  levels  lying  between  Rufford  and  South- 
port,  in  connection  with  the  discovery  of  a  canoe,  under  what 
has  for  years  been  cultivated  land,  seems  not  to  have  attracted 
any  attention  in  Liverpool.  It  would  appear  to  have  quietly 
lain  in  some  snug  "pigeon-hole"  of  the  editorial  desk,  for 
several  months  at  least,  inasmuch  as  it  commences  by  stating 
*^  there  has  just  been  discovered,"  and  thus  raising  in  the 
reader's  mind  anticipations  no  longer  to  be  realized,  as  the 
present  writer  experienced  on  the  day  of  publication.  This 
highly-interesting  relic  having  been  left  completely  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  the  still  more  drying  east  winds  of  March, 
had  thoroughly  succumbed  to  the  combined  attack,  and  lay 
shrivelled  up  into  a  mere  ghastly  caricature  of  its  former  self. 
From  personal  enquiries  of  the  finder,  and  a  subsequent  visit 
to  the  site,  the  writer  is  enabled  to  supply  all  the  main 
reliable  facts. 

In  the  early  part  of  January,  a  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Ashcroft, 
of  Brickfield  farm,  Rufford,  whilst  ploughing  a  field  in  the 
occupation  of  his  father,  about  a  foot  beneath  the  surface 
struck  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  *'  stock"  or  trunk  of  an  old 
tree — no  infrequent  occurrence  hereabouts — and  shortly  pro- 
cured assistance  for  its  extrication.  Upon  clearing  off  the 
black  peaty  soil,  the  real  character  of  the  object  became 
apparent ;  it  was  artificially  hollowed  out,  in  fact  a  boat,  punt 
or  canoe.  It  was  found  to  lie  on  a  considerable  incline,  thus 
inducing  the  conviction  of  its  having  been  left  hauled  up, 
upon  the  then  beach,  remains  of  which,  in  a  stratum  of 
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gravelly  sand,  waved  by  tidal  action,  was  strack  four  feet 
below  the  surface. 

The  canoe  was  found  in  an  almost  perfect  condition,  the 
sides  alone  being  somewhat  decayed,  and  would  have  proved 
a  most  interesting  object  for  any  neighbouring  museum  had 
it  been  properly  conserved.  From  the  exposure  described,  it 
seemed  no  longer  worthy  of  removal  to  town,  and  has  pro- 
bably ere  this  been  broken  up  for  fuel.  When  discovered,  it 
was  very  heavy,  requiring  the  strength  of  several  men  in 
removal,  being  then  temporarily  secured  by  hoop  iron.  The 
outer  dimensions  were,  18  feet  in  length,  2  feet  10  inches  in 
breadth,  with  a  depth  of  1  foot  8  inches,  evidencing  formation 
from  an  oak-trunk  of  noble  girth.  Four  seats^  the  two  cen- 
tral being  a  little  wider  than  the  terminal  ones,  retsdned  their 
original  position :  these  are  secured  to  central  supports  by 
iron  nails.  The  lateral  joints  proved  rotten,  and  broke  in  the 
grooves  when  the  seats  were  used.  The  nails  proved  to  be 
the  sole  metal  fitting  of  which  any  trace  remained,  and  they 
not  improbably  had  been  used  at  a  much  later  date  than  that 
of  the  original  hollowing  out  of  the  canoe. 

The  bow,  which  is  semi-circular,  has  a  number  of  round 
perforations,  all  in  line,  and  about  6  to  8  inches  below  the 
gunwale,  being  formed  probably  in  connexion  with  some  appa- 
ratus; but  whether  for  sailing  or  piscatory  facilities,  or 
personal  protection  from  enemies  or  the  weather,  it  were  now 
almost  vain  to  guess. 

Martin  Mere  was  formerly  a  fine  sheet  of  water  and  noted 
for  its  wild  fowl.  Lei  and,  writing  three  and  a-half  centuries 
ago,  says,  **  Martine  Meare  toward  Lathom  is  the  greatest 
"  Meare  of  Lancashire,  a  iiii  miles  in  Lengthe  and  a  iii  in 
"  Bredthe."* 
Dr.  Legh  tells  us,  a  century  and  a-half  later,t  that  it  was 

•  Hearne's  2nd  editioD.    Oxford,  1744.    Vol.  Ill,  p.  46. 
t  Nai.  Hi$t,  Lane,  and  OK$s,  and  the  Peak  in  Derbffihire,  Bk.  I,  p.  17, 
T 
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above  eighteen  nules  in  ciroamference  and  two  in  diameter 
before  its  first  sarface  drainage  by  Thomas  Fleetwood,  Esq., 
of  Bank  Hall,  in  oonrse  of  which  no  less  than  eight  canoes 
were  found,  resembling  those  used  by  the  North  American 
aborigines.  One  is  engraved  by  Dr.  Legh,*  along  with  a 
''celt"  of  bronze  and  a  whetstone,  found  in  a  neighbouring 
morass,  and  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  construction  of 
the  canoes.  The  example  depicted  is  much  more  pointed  and 
solid  at  each  end  than  the  one  discovered  near  Bufford ;  it 
bears  no  trace  of  seats  or  accommodation  for  above  one  pair 
of  oars.  One  of  the  eight  is  said  to  have  had  some  plates  of 
iron  upon  it.  Dr.  Legh's  work  appeared  in  1700,  and  other 
small  craft  of  this  character  may  have  been  discovered  since, 
especially  during  the  efficient  drainage  of  the  present  century, 
which  has  rendered  the  site  dry,  and  replete  with  a  good  and 
fruitful  soil. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  discovery  of  a  canoe 
during  the  past  year  in  the  north  of  England.  The  Doncctsler 
Oazette,  of  September  10th,  contains  a  notice  of  a  log  of  oak 
found  in  the  North  Biding,  7  feet  long  and  8  feet  in  diameter, 
of  which  5  feet  in  length,  to  a  depth  of  1  foot  4  inches,  had 
been  hollowed  out,  forming  a  primitive  shallop  or  canoe. 
This  specimen  has  been  deposited  in  the  Yorkshire  Philoso- 
phical Society's  Museum  at  Leeds,  and  the  writer  is  inclined 
to  think  it  of  much  earlier  construction  than  that  above  re- 
corded, the  date  of  which  may  not  extend  beyond  the  mediaeval 
period.  The  writer  of  the  notice  in  the  Preston  Chronicle 
imagines  it  to  be  two  or  three  thousand  years  old,  but  adduces 
no  proof  of  great  age.  The  great  probability  is  its  use  at  no 
very  distant  time  by  occupiers  of  the  adjacent  lands  which 
surrounded  the  extensive  mere.  A  farmer  here  would  naturally 
desire  to  *' paddle  his  own  canoe"  when  visiting  his  fields 
across  the  water. 

•  Nat,  Hist,  Lane,  and  Chez,  and  the  Peak  in  DerbyMhire,  Plate  IV,  p.  181. 
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Purse  of  Old  English  Shillings  at  Pormby. 
Early  in  February,  whilst  removing  the  decayed  thatch 
from  one  of  the  oldest  tenements  in  the  straggling  village  of 
Formby,  the  owner,  whose  family  has  resided  in  it  for  at  least 
four  generations,  noticed,  to  his  great  surprise,  some  pieces  of 
money  dropping  through  the  mass,  and  upon  a  careful  exami- 
nation the  source  of  this  supply  was  found  in  apis's  bladder ^ 
rotten  with  age  and  moisture,  but  which  had  apparently  con- 
tained about  a  score  of  what  proved  to  be  English  shillings 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  struck  by  sovereigns  from 
Elizabeth  to  Charles  II,  both  inclusive.  All  have  been  much 
pared  at  the  rim  and  have  seen  considerable  service  in  circula- 
tion, causing  uncertainty  as  to  mint  mark  in  some  oases,  but 
the  nineteen  pieces  which  have  come  under  notice  may  be 
tabulated  as  follow,  the  dates  being  appended  : — 

Mhit  mark.     Date, 

«Charle8l...{a8;«;-)l6il 


Mint  wtark.     Date, 

1  Elizabeth. ..woolpack...  1594 

2  James  I.  ...fleurdelys.  1604 


1      ^tto    ...IS^SeLl^'l^ 

4  Charles  I...  crown 1685 

1      ditto    ...  triangle...  1639 


1  ditto  ...  P  in  circle  1648 

1  ditto  ...  Rj?)  ......   1644 

1  ditto  ...  B  in  cirole  1644 

1  ditto  ...  Kin  circle 


I       ditto    ...  star    1640  i  2      ditto      ...  illegible 

1  Charles II...  Crown(?)...  1660 

Total :— Elizabeth,  1 ;  Jas.  I,  8 ;  Chas.  1, 14 ;  Chas.  II,  1=10. 

Of  these  the  only  mintage  which  may  be  considered  scarce 
is  that  of  Charles  I,  in  1644,  bearing  R  within  an  annulet  as 
mint  mark.  The  residue  are  all  common  types,  and  the  batch 
may  be  taken  as  an  average  lot,  to  be  hoarded  by  small 
savings  in  a  rustic  household.  In  this  case,  however,  a 
further  intention  is  evident,  that  of  secretion,  and  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  act  is  demonstrated  by  the  result.  During 
the  two  centuries  which  have  since  elapsed,  how  many  dififerent 
families  may  have  lived  and  died  in  close  proximity  to  the 
little  hoard,  yet  wholly  unsuspecting  its  existence — destitute 
at  times,  or  sick,  yet  unconscious  of  this  source  of  relief ! 

The  material  of  which  the  receptacle  was  composed,  the 
t2 
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bladder  of  a  pig,  was  fonnerly  in  freqnent  use  in  this  district 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  custom  may  have  been  widely  prac- 
tised, inasmuch  as  this  substance  was  the  best,  as  it  was  the 
cheapest,  the  farmer  or  cotter  could  obtain.  Nothing  could 
be  procured  so  light  and  yet  so  tough  as  this,  and  conse- 
quently the  asserted  fact  of  its  use  even  within  the  last  fifty 
years  is  by  no  means  surprising. 

Produce  of  the  Cheshire  Shore. 

A  fair  yield  of  antiquarian  objects  was  secured  during  the 
year,  the  greater  portion  of  which  has  been  added  by  Mr. 
Potter  to  his  collection.  In  default  of  a  detailed  description 
their  prominent  features  only  will  now  be  noticed. 

Bonian. 

Three  small  bronze  coins,  one  of  which,  struck  by  the 
Constantine  family,  has  for  reverse  the  wolf  and  twins,  with 
a  tree  and  two  stars  above.  A  fibula  with  chequered  enamel, 
in  green, .  yellow,  and  white,  and  a  pin  in  bronze.  A  small 
bead  in  emerald-coloured  glass. 

Saxon. 

A  silver  penny  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  representing  the 
king  enthroned,  a  rather  scarce  type,  but  the  coin  is  in  indif- 
ferent preservation.  A  dress  or  hair  pin,  buckle,  and  strap 
tag  in  bronze.     Beads  in  glass  and  terra  cotta. 

MeditBvaL 

68  English  silver  coins,  comprising — 

.1  Penny  (half),  William  I,  with  two  sceptres. 

1     Do.  do.  do. 

1   '  Do.  (fragment)     do.      bonnet  type. 
12    Do.  Henry  II  (one  St.  Edmundsbury). 

9     Do.  Henry  III. 
12     Do.  Edward  I  or  II. 
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3  Hal^ennies^  Edward  I  or  II  (one  Dublin  and  one 

Waterford). 
2  Farthings  do.  (London.) 

i       Do.  Edward  III. 

1 1  Quarters  of  Pennies  and  Halfpennies,  Henry  II  to 
Edward  II. 

A  Counter  in  copper,  with  large  quatrefoil ;  reverse  trefoih 
with  fleur-de-lis,  &c. 

Latten. — A  Ring  Brooch  i^-inch  diameter,  with  cusps 
altems^tely  solid,  and  set  with  coloured  pastes,  now 
decayed  :  it  retains  the  pin. 

A  Studf  cruciform  and  chequered  in  the  centre,  the  limbs 
elegantly  terminating  in  fleur-de-lis. 

A  Strap-tag,  with  slashed  ornament  and  acorn  at  extremity. 

A  Needle,  5  inches  long,  with  round  eye  and  round  in  the 
middle,  but  triangular  below  to  the  point,  like  the  present 
sail  needle. 

A  Continental  Imitation. — Sterling  of  Galcher  of  Ghatillon, 
Count  of  Porcieu.  Obverse  "  i|i  GALCHS.  COMES. 
"POBO."  around  an  Edwardian  head  within  a  dotted 
circle.  Reverse  "  NIONET.  NOVA.  YVE,"  a  cross 
batonn6  in  the  field.  This  type,  of  a  class  which  it 
would  be  incorrect  to  describe  as  counterfeits  of  o.ur 
contemporary  English  pennies,  has  not  unfrequently 
occurred  in  this  country,  as  in  a  trouvaille,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  Edwardian  Sterlings,  discovered  at  Wyke  near 
Leeds,  in  February,  1836,  and  described  by  the  Eev. 
D.  H.  Haigh  in  the  Archaologia.*  It  dates  from  about 
1318,  and  is  engraved  by  Sneeling,t  but  is  found  to  vary 
in  respect  of  single  letters  in  the  inscription*  Galcher 
was  Constable  of  France.  He  coined  money  at  Ivh  and 
Neufchatel  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  widow  of  Theobald  II, 

•  Vol.  xxYiii,  pp.  47-74.  f  Plate  iii,  No.  96. 
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Duke  of  Lorraine,  whom  he  married  in  1814.  He  was 
presented  by  Philip  King  of  France  with  the  County  of 
Porcieu  in  Bathelois  in  1808. 
A  Seal  (see  plate  No.  8),  well  preserved  was  found  during 
the  autumnal  equinoctial  gales,  the  face  of  which  is 
bluntly  oviform,  the  stem  hexagonal,  and  the  handle 
trifoliate  and  perforated  for  suspension.  The  impression 
shews  a  seated  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  suckling  the 
infant  Jesus,  who  reposes  on  her  left  arm.  At  her  right 
is  a  conventional  two-leaved  palm  tree.  The  inscription 
"Ave  Maria  Gracia**  (plena),  and  the  device  described 
are  both  of  very  frequent  recurrence  in  medisval  times, 
save  that  the  palm  is  but  seldom  introduced.  The 
Angelical  Salutation  would  appear,  from  its  prevalence,  to 
have  been  holden  in  especial  regard,  and  was  probably  even 
held  by  the  commonalty  to  possess  talismanic  virtues. 
It  is  to  be  seen  upon  many  of  the  relics  found  on  this 
site,  including  annular  brooches,  earrings,  and  a  spindle 
whorl,  all  in  lead  or  pewter.  "  Ave  Maria  "  alone,  occurs 
upon  two  small  latten  seals  of  similar  execution  to  the 
present  example,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Mayer  Collection. 
These  bear  over  the  figures  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  a 
fleur-de-lis  of  the  very  simplest  form ;  here  this  emblem 
follows  the  salutation  and  precedes  the  divisional  star. 
In  all  three  instances  the  characters  and  figures  are  but 
rudely  fashioned.  In  date  they  may  be  apportioned  to 
the  14th  century. 

Pewter. — Brooch,  the  upper  portion  whorled  with  fine 
tendrils,  enclosing  a  beaded  circle  half  an  inch  across, 
which  by  the  hinder  supports  appears  to  have  held  an 
ornament  of  glass,  enamel,  or  ivory;  lower  portion 
flamboyant,  two  inches  long. 

Brooch,  formed  of  triangle  within  triangle,  or  the  male  and 
female  principle  united. 

Brooch,  digitated  diagonally,  with  pin. 
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Brooch,  a  fragment,  bearing  "VE   MA,"  part  of  **  Ave 

"  Maria  Gracia  Plenar 
Strap-tag,  crescent-shaped,  with  foliate  terminations. 
Stud,  an  eagle  standing  with  extended  wings. 
Stud,  a  small,  upon  a  large  quatrefoil,  the  latter  pierced 

longitudinally. 
Stud,  a  quatrefoil,  each  petal  with  cusp  ;  a  central  square 

for  setting. 
Ornament,  possibly  an  earring,  with  loop  in  imitation  of  a 

leaf,  very  finely  reticulated. 
Buckle,  a  new  type,  loop-shaped,  with  a  long  iron  pin. 

Another  of  larger  size  is  only  represented  by  a  fragment. 
Iron. — Two  Arrow  points,  one  sharply  barbed  and  well 

formed. 
Ke^,  with  single  spike  in  place  of  ward,  2  inches  long. 
Knife  blades,  some  with  hafts  complete,  2  inches  to  6  inches 

long;    two  of  small  size  retain  their  orginal  wooden 

handles. 
A  Hunting  knife  possesses  its  handle  and  guard,  the  latter 

with  the  pommel  being  circular,  of  iron  and  wood. 
Goad  of  a  spur,  nearly  3  inches  long. 
Spade,  shield-shaped,  of  wood,  bound  broadly  with  iron 

from  the  shoulder  to  the  point.    Across  the  shoulders, 

where  the  metal  is  somewhat  flanged,  it  measures  10 

inches:    total  length    19  inches.      It  is  of    the   class 

denominated  in  Ireland  "women's  spades";  but  though 

used  till  recently  in  the  Sister  Isle,  it  has  long  been 

obsolete  in  Cheshire. 
Glass. — Two  Beads,  ring-shaped,  of  straw  colour.  Another 

of  a  pale  blue  is  fluted  at  the  side,  and  measures  half 

an  inch  in  diameter. 

Later  English, 

Two  Shillings  of  Charles  I,  one  with  mint  mark,  a  triangle, 
the  other  uncertain. 
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Liverpool  History. 

Early  Printed  Books. — With  the  issue  of  works  from  the 
early  local  press  we  appear  to  have  but  little  acquaintance ; 
and  if  this  supposition  be  not  wide  of  the  mark,  increased 
attention  to  the  subject  by  bibliopolists  and  amateurs  who 
possess  the  necessary  leisure,  might  result  in  curious  dis- 
coveries of  more  importance  than  the  one  eliciting  the  remark. 
A  bookseller  of  Cockermouth,  Mr.  H.  T.  Wake,  has  informed 
the  writer  that  a  work  recently  passed  through  his  hands, 
The  Psalms  in  Metre  (Tate  and  Brady's  version),  12mo,  and 
*^  Printed  at  Liverpool  in  Dale  Street,  1718."  Upon  refer- 
ring to  Mr.  Albert  J.  Mott  s  paper  on  this  subject,*  no 
mention  is  to  be  found  of  any  work  published  here  between 
the  years  1712,  when  Owen's  Hymns  appeared,  and  1736,  the 
date  of  the  first  issue  of  Seacome's  House  of  Stanley,  and 
enquiries  have  failed  to  bridge  over  this  considerable  gap. 
Thus  we  "  go  from  home  to  learn  news,"  which  by  a  little 
attention  might  probably  be  gleaned  in  tenfold  quantity 
without  straying ;  certainly  we  ought  to  be  independent  of 
such  casual  and  distant  sources  of  information.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  that  the  above-named  work,  though  printed,  may 
not  have  been  published  in  the  town,  which  would  account 
for  non-insertion  in  Mr.  Mott's  memoir. 

Foundation  of  the  "  Liverpool  Library" — In  the  record 
of  our  year  s  transactions,  by  no  means  the  least  interesting 
is  the  presentation  to  the  Society,  by  the  executors  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  Everard  of  this  town,  of  an  old-fashioned 
cupboard  and  contents,  the  former  memorable  as  once  serving 
to  contain  the  nucleus  of  the  important  library  now  located 
at  the  Lyceum. 

"  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Liverpool  Library  "  appears 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  our  Transactions, \  which  is  replete 

•  TraniocHons,  vol.  ziii,  p.  103.  f  1856-1807,  p  835. 
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^ith  very  interesting  matter  and  statistical  information  relative 
to  the  foundation  and  growth  of  this  institution,  furnished  hy 
the  late  P.  Macintyre,  Esq.,  M.D.,  who  was  long  connected  with 
its  direction.  His  account  of  its  origin  is,  however,  in 
some  particulars  supplemented  by  Mr.  Henry  Boscoe,  in  his 
memoirs  of  his  celebrated  father,  the  historian  and  poet,  from 
whom  he  would  obtain  perfectly  reliable  statements — Boscoe 
having  from  the  first  taken  a  prominent  part  in  its  formation. 
Dr.  Macintyre  states,  "  a  few  gentlemen  had  for  a  year  or 
"  two,  prior  to  1757,  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  for 
**  the  purposes  of  discussing  literary  subjects,  and  of  reading 
"  a  portion  of  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day.  They 
"  met  from  time  to  time  at  the  house  of  Mr.  William  Everard, 
"  an  eminent  mathematician  and  a  schoolmaster,  who  lived  in 
''  St.  Paul's  Square.  The  small  collection  of  books  brought 
"  out  on  these  occasions  was  kept  in  a  comer  cupboard  in 
"Mr.  Everard's  parlour.  It  was  in  the  year  1757,  however, 
"  when  the  books  becoming  more  numerous,  and  requiring  to 
"  be  transferred  from  the  cupboard  to  a  large  chest,  that  the 
"  idea  of  circulating  them  among  the  members  of  the  club, 
"  came  to  be  entertained  and  acted  upon.*'  The  corner  cup- 
board here  mentioned  is  the  identical  receptacle  lately  pre- 
sented to  the  Society.  Mr.  Boscoe  informs  us  that  the 
original  proposition  came  from  Mr.  Edward  Bogersin  1757  ;* 
it  was  immediately  acquiesced  in  by  his  intimate  friend  William 
Boscoe,  whilst  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  and  Dr.  Butter,  quickly 
followed  suit  Dr.  Macintyre  in  continuation  supplies  facts 
which  may  be  shortly  stated.  In  the  beginning  of  1758, 
some  of  the  principal  merchants,  professional  men,  and 
probably  all  the  members  of  the  St.  Paul's  Square  club, 
formed  a  society  for  the  establishment  of  a  circulating  librarv, 

*  This  gentlemaa  died  in  1705.  Rowoe  compotud  some  touching  Tenes 
In  Memoriam  ;  bni  thej  are  neither  to  be  foond  in  his  "  Life,"  nor  in  Young's 
compilation  of  his  poetical  eflftaaions. 


the  result  being  the  fouDdation  of  **  The  Liverpool  Library  " 
on  the  Ist  of  May,  1758,  each  member  contributing  one  guinea 
and  a  permanent  annual  subscription  of  five  shillings,  or 
books.  A  catalogue  was  published  the  same  year,  vrith  a  list 
of  the  109  proprietors  (headed  by  "  Mr.  William  Goodwin"),* 
and  of  the  450  volumes  purchased  or  presented,  Mr.  Everard 
being  constituted  librarian,  an  office  he  held  for  twelve  years. 
At  first  the  books  were  domiciled  in  a  house  in  Prince's  Street, 
but  in  1759  Mr.  Everard  removed  them  to  one  of  his  own  in 
John  Street,  where  he  now  resided,  the  library  occupying  the 
first  floor.  For  this  housing  and  his  trouble  he  received  ten 
pounds  per  annum,  being  succeeded  by  a  gentleman  named 
Broderick,  who  for  two  years  officiated  for  £15  ;  a  Mr.  George 
Barker  following  at  the  increased  salary  of  JE20.  He  retained 
the  position  for  the  long  period  of  forty-six  years.  Such  are 
a  few  of  the  simple  records  of  the  formation  of  a  library 
asserted  by  Dr.  Macintyre  to  enjoy  "  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  ihe^rst  circulating  library,  not  only  in  England,  but 
in  Europe/* 

Early  Delft  Cup. — Although  the  old  cupboard,  with  its 
few  and  voluted  shelves,  could  have  held  but  a  very  limited 
assortment  of  books,  it  nevertheless  came  to  us  well  freighted 
with  small  relics  of  Mr.  Everard's  generation.  Among  ladies' 
high-heeled  satin  shoes,  buckles,  old  china,  and  other  objects 
of  English  or  foreign  manufacture  as  used  about  a  century  ago 
by  the  fair  denizens  of  Liverpool,  we  find  two  articles  which 
command  attention  from  their  close  connection  with  its  pro- 
ductive industry  at  this  period. 

The  earliest  of  these  is  an  earthen  drinking  mug,  nearly 
5  inches  high,  and  painted  in  a  clear  blue  on  a  white  ground, 
with  a  coast  view,  and  shipping  in  full  sail,  inscribed  above 

•  Mr.  Ll.  Jcwitt  BUtea  in  his  Life  of  Wedgwood  that  Mr.  Thomas  BenUey, 
bis  friend  and  partner,  was  a  founder  of  the  Library,  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  done  more  than  join  the  proprietary  this  year. 
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"John  Williamson^  1646."     The  ware  is  that  technically 
tenned  English  Delft^  being  analogoas  in  its  yellowish  brown 
body  and  porcelain-like  "  slip  "  or  thick  glaze,  to  the  products 
of  the  well-known   manufactories   at  Delft  in  Holland,  and 
originally  produced  by  workmen  from  that  locality,  who  were 
induced  to  settle  in  this  country  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers.     Although  the  fact  admits  of  no  dispute,  not  a 
single  specimen  of  this  early  fabrication  has  yet  been  iden- 
tified, and  the  oldest  piece  hitherto  recognized  as  of  English 
make  is  but  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne !     This  is  the  very 
valuable,  curiously  quaint,  and  locally  interesting  rectangular 
plaque  in  the  Mayer  Collection,  representing  "  A  West  Pro- 
"spect  of  Great  Crosby,  1716,"  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
produce  of  a  Liverpool  Pottery  "  Bank,"  not  improbably  that 
owned  by  the  father  or  grandfather  of  Alderman  Shaw,  whose 
works  were  located  near  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Free 
Library  and  Museum.    Mr.  Mayer,  in  his  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  history  of  local  industries,^  informs  us  that  the 
earliest  mention  he  has  been  able  to  discover  of  Liverpool 
pottery  is  in  the  list  of  town  dues  payable  at  the  port  in  the 
year  J  674.      As,  however,  no  authenticated  example  earlier 
than  the  piece  mentioned  has  been  published  by  any  recent 
writer  upon  English  ceramic  productions,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  none  have  come  into  notice,  and  consequently  it 
is  an  occurrence  of  great  interest  for,  and  congratulation  to, 
the  Society  to  find  itself  in  possession  of  an  example,  not 
only  of  Liverpool  but  of  English  Delft  ware,  above  seventy 
years  older  than  any  other  known  to  be  extant,  in  the  little 
mug  of  "John  Williamson.*'  (See  plate).  This  is  a  well-known 
Liverpool  name,  and  the  individual  was  probably  a  burgher 
who  had  ordered  it  for  his  private  use,  or  received  it  as  a  present 
from  some  potter  of  the  town.     As  will  be  noticed  later  on,  an 
alderman,  Edward  Williamson,  was  Mayor  in  1663. 

•    Transaction$,  io\.  tu,  p.  178. 
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Althoagh,  as  has  been  stated,  specimens  of  early  English 
Delft  are  rare,  several  unappropriated  ones  are  preserved  in 
the  Mayer  and  other  collections.  The  writer  had  the  pleasure 
of  discovering  an  unpublished  one  of  especial  interest  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Isaac  Pitt,  of  Cirencester,  during  a  receni 
excursion  in  the  west.  It  is  a  plate  9  inches  in  diameter,  and 
bearing  within  a  wreath,  composed  of  two  palm  leaves,  the 

S 
inscription  0  I,  all  painted  in  blue.     The  initials  stand  for 

1688 

those  of  Oliver  and  Jane  Sansom,  of  Abington,  Oxon.  The 
former  was  an  active  preacher  and  missionary  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  (opprobriously  termed  Quakers),  and  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities  in  those  persecuting 
times.  A  duodecimo  volume,  entitled  An  Account  of  many 
Remarkable  Passages  of  the  Life  of  Oliver  Sansom; 
(London :  printed  by  F.  Sowle,  in  White  Hart  Court,  in 
Gracious  Street,  1710  ;)  describes  his  life  and  death.  Having 
been  bom  at  Bedon,  in  Berkshire,  in  1636,  the  plate  has 
probably  been  ordered  by  himself  or  some  well-wisher,  after 
he  had  passed  his  fiftieth  year ;  and  as  at  least  the  half  of  his 
long-married  life  was  then  spent,  it  cannot  have  been  a  wedding 
present.  He  resided  during  his  latter  years  at  Abington, 
where  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  1710.  The  plate  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Daniel  Rutter,  Esq.,  of  Witney, 
Oxon,  who  left  it  to  his  nephew,  the  present  possessor.  Its 
place  of  manufacture  has  not  yet  been  identified,  but  Worcester 
or  Bristol  may  probably  substantiate  a  claim. 

Printed  Enamelling. — The  other  object  is  an  oblong  and 
rectangular  box,  apparently  intended  for  a  lady's  toilet  table. 
It  is  composed  of.  brass,  and  measures  d^in.  by  2|^in.,  and  is 
Ifin.  high.  The  metal  is  coated  over  within  and  without 
with  a  white  enamel,  this  again  being  covered  throughout  by 
printing  in  black,  the  same  being  signed  "  J.  Sadler  Enam^  " 
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and  consisting  of  a  large  amount  of  lettering  and  figures, 
comprising  The  Ladies  Pocket  Kalendar^  which  occupies 
the  cover  and  base ;  Dominical  Letter  Tables^  the  front ; 
another  Dominical  Letter  TablCy  Golden  Number,  Epact, 
and  Cycle  of  the  Sun  for  1760  to  1777,  the  back ;  table  for 
finding  Shrove  Tuesday,  Easter,  Holy  Thursday,  Whit 
Sunday,  Trinity  Sunday,  and  Advent  during  the  same  long 
period,  the  ends. 

Enamelling  on  brass  or  copper  was  practised  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century  at  Battersea,  at  Bilston  in 
Staffordshire,  and  perhaps  other  localities  in  Great  Britain ; 
but  Liverpool  does  not  appear  to  have  been  accredited  with 
this  peculiar  manufacture  by  any  author  or  "  bric-a-brac" 

The  signature — and  it  is  not  the  only  instance — is  unequi- 
vocal, "  J.  Sadler,  Enam^" ;  it  can  mean  nothing  else  than 
that  Sadler,  by  his  own  hands  or  those  of  an  assistant, 
covered  the  metal  with  enamel  before  printing  with  the 
elaborate  tables  enumerated.  Had  the  signature  stood  alone, 
it  might  be  assumed  that  the  word  sculpsit  had  been  in- 
tended,- but  the  Mayer  collection  possesses,  among  many 
other  valuable  examples  of  Sadler  and  Green's  printed 
enamels,  a  portrait  of  Frederick  III,  King  of  Prussia,  signed 
"  J.  Sadler,  Liver^  Enam^*"  The  inaccuracy  of  the  contrac- 
tion Enam^  in  place  of  Enamell.  or  Enamel'*  is  in  favour  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  signature,  seeing  that,  clever  as  he 
was,  Sadler  had  not  received  a  classical  education,  and  conse- 
quently was  liable  to  errors  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Mayer  has 
adduced  important  evidence  to  prove  that  to  him  the  credit  of 
inventing  the  art  of  printing  ceramic  wares  by  the  medium  of 
copper-plates  is  clearly  due,  and  though  the  same  is  claimed 
for  potters  at  Battersea,  Worcester,  and  Lowestoft,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  industrious  Liverpool  engraver  has  at  least 
a  coeval  claim  to  the  discovery  and  application  of  this  most 
useful  art,  which  in  the  course  of  the  year  1756  became 


almost  simQltaneoasly  known  to  the  country  through  the 
productions  of  Liverpool,  Worcester,  and  Battersea. 

Enamelled  Patch- Box y  dtc.  Another  article  in  enamelled 
copper,  and  probably  of  Liverpool  make,  was  discovered  in 
May  last  by  a  youth  named  Geoghegan  of  this  neighbour- 
hood, who,  taking  a  fancy  to  ransack  an  old  family  clothes- 
chest,  found  in  this  ancestral  depository  a  ^*  secret  drawer,'* 
containing  several  MS.  letters  and  a  lady's  patch-box,  within 
which,  in  place  of  black  patches  for  the  face,  lay  a  pair  of 
silver  knee-buckles.  The  first  have  by  accident  not  reached 
the  writer,  but  are  said  to  have  been  penned  by  a  lady  to  her 
butler,  who  would  seem  to  have  kept  these  and  the  box  as 
souvenirs  of  his  departed  mistress.  The  patch-box,  of  copper 
but  mounted  with  brass,  is  of  the  ordinary  small  size  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  century,  when  patches  of  but  limited 
dimensions  were  in  vogue  ;  it  is  oval  in  form  and  enamelled 
throughout.  Upon  the  upper  surface  the  lid  is  printed  in 
lilac,  on  a  white  ground,  with  a  jovial-looking  male  head, 
having  on  the  right  side  a  loaf,  and  on  the  left  a  foaming 
tankard ;  below  are  a  couple  of  tobacco-pipes  "^«  saltier"  and 
from  the  mouth  a  small  scroll  issues,  labelled  ''  Peace  and 
"  Plenty."    Above  this  brusque  design  is  inscribed — 

"  With  Bread  so  large,  ft  Ale  so  fine, 

"  You  soon  will  have  such  cheeks  as  mine.'* 

Both  subject  and  motto  are  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
period.  The  remainder  of  the  outer  surface  is  yellow,  within 
being  white  except  the  lid,  which  is  of  a  pale  mottled  green. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  lilac  colour  used  in  the  printing 
was  evidently  a  favourite  one  with  Messrs.  Sadler  and  Green, 
and  being  rarely  used  elsewhere,  these  facts  confirm  the  present 
appropriation. 

XVII  Century  Token  of  Peter  Athertofi,—M.T.  Mayer  has 
recently  added  to  his  large  collection  of  Tokens  of  this  period 
an  unpubUshed  Liverpool  type,  "  PETER  ATHERTON  "  ; 
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in  the  field  a  long  plain  shield.  Reverse  ''  OF  LIVERPOOLE, 
"  1668  "  ;  in  the  field  "  HIS  HALF  PENY."  See  plate 
No.  4. 

XVII  Century  Token — Rathbone  Family. — At  an  early 
meeting  of  the  Session  a  local  token  of  some  interest,  possibly 
unique,  and  certainly  unpublished,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mayer, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  William  Rathbone,  M.P.  The 
family  of  Rathbone  was  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
belonging  to  and  still  connected  with  the  town,  but  it  is 
belieyed  few  reminders  of  this  association  exist  beyond  the 
last  century.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  token  haying 
been  issued  by  one  of  its  leading  members  in  1669,  one  of 
the  latest  years  in  which  such  pieces — whether  pennies,  half- 
pence, or  farthings— were  allowed  by  the  government  of 
Oharles  II,  after  the  license  had  continued  for  about  eleven 
years.  As  only  well-to-do  tradesmen  usually  availed  themselves 
of  this  privilege,  it  is  no  presumption  to  consider  *^  Samuell 
"  Rathbome  " — such  being  a  variation  of  the  orthography  two 
centuries  ago — as  a  burgess  of  repute  in  the  good  old  town. 
Referring  to  the  illustration.  No.  2,  the  piece  will  be  found 
inscribed  on  the  obverse  "  SAMVELL  RATHBORNE,"  with 
a  rose  for  division,  a  lion  rampant  occupying  the  field,  this 
device  being  probably  the  sign  of  his  business  establishmentj^ 
possibly  the  family  crest.  On  the  reverse  the  inscription  is 
continued  "IN  LIVERPOOLE  1669,"  followed  by  another 
six-petalled  rose,  whilst  in  the  field  appears  "  HIS  HALF 
"  PENY,"  with  three  pellets  beneath.  Whether  this  burgess 
in  addition  issued  penny  or  farthing  tokens,  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining,  the  present  being  the  only  piece  of  his  as  yet 
heard  of.  It  was  unknown  to  Mr.  Boyne,  or  would  have  been 
described  in  his  work,*  where  only  the  following  Liverpool 
types  are  described  : — 

Charles  Christian  Penny 1669 

•  Tokent  of  the  VI th  Century,    LondoD,  185S. 
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Addam  Crumpton 1657 

Richard  Crampton Halfpenny 1667 

Roger  Gorsuch  1672 

Thomas  Johnson    Halfpenny 1666 

John  Pemberton do 1666 

Edward  Williamson  ...         do Alderman. 

The  last-named  issuer  was  chosen  Mayor  in  1663.  Both 
Williamson  Street  and  Williamson  Square  were  named  after 
him.  An  example  of  Christian's  and  another  of  Richard 
Crumpton's  issue  the  writer  has  already  described  as  found  in 
recent  years  upon  the  sea  beach  of  Cheshire ;  none  of  the 
series  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  this  second  addition  to 
the  published  list  of  Laverpool  s  1 7th  century  tokens  may  thus 
not  improbably  be  supplemented  by  the  discovery  of  others. 

Among  the  Bold  Charters  in  the  Museum  at  Warrington, 
the  name  of  Robert  Rathbone  occurs  as  a  witness  in  1536  to 
a  grant  of  land  in  Great  Sankey,  from  James  Ford  to  John 
Parker.    He  was  probably  an  ancestor  of  Samuel. 

The  next  notice  to  be  mentioned  regarding  this  family 
occurs  a  couple  of  generations  later.  It  is  furnished  in  form 
of  an  official  document  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  which 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  it  was  joined  in  membership  in 
middle  life.^  This  religious  body  has  been  accustomed 
almost  from  its  very  earliest  days  to  record  through  its  local 
'"  monthly  meetings,"  and  after  decease,  testimonies  of  those 
who  have  exercised  within  its  sphere  ministerial  functions. 
The  document  in  this  instance  being  of  a  more  than  ordinarily 
interesting  and  comprehensive  character,  is  subjoined  entire. 
It  proves  that  for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  ancestral 
virtues  have  been  notably  transmitted  and  sustained  by  one 
of  the  first  families  of  our  "  Merchant  Princes." 

"  A  Testimony  concerning  William  Rathbone  of  Liverpool, 
"  deceased ;  from  Friends  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Hard- 

•  In  1677,  a  widow  named  Elisabeth  Rathbone  of  Widnes,  was  bnried  in  the 
graveyard  attached  to  the  Friends'  meeting  hooae  at  Penketh« 
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*^  shaw*  in  Lancashire,  holden  at  Warrington  the  1 5th  of  the 

"  12th  Mo.,  1789. 

'*  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  tbe  upright,  for  the  end  of  that 
"  man  is  peace." — PaaLm  xxxTii,  v.  87. 

"  Our  dear  friend,  William  Rathbone,  was  bom  in  Liver- 
''  pool,  in  1 726,  of  parents  who  were  members  of  the  National 
"  Church  ;  but  his  mother  dying  before  he  was  two  years  old, 
'*  and  his  father  being  very  soon  after  convinced  of  our  religions 
''principles,  their  son  was  carefully  educated  therein,  and 
"  being  in  a  good  degree  obedient  to  the  visitations  of  divine 
"  grace,  he  became,  even  whilst  young,  an  example  of  sobriety 
"  and  industry. 

"About  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  being  under 
"  discouraging  circumstances,  he  formed  the  intention  of  going 
"  abroad,  with  a  view  to  acquire  wealth,  but  when  he  thought 
"  himself  on  the  point  of  carrying  this  design  into  execution, 

his  mind  was  brought  under  a  weighty  exercise,  and  he  was 
"  impressed  with  a  persuasion  that  his  appointed  station  was 
"  in  his  native  place,  where  a  field  of  religious  labour  was 
"  opened  before  him ;  and  that  if  he  persevered  in  his  inten- 
**  tion  his  religious  interests  would  be  subverted,  and  the 
"  divine  will  concerning  him  be  opposed.  In  this  state  of 
"  conflict  he  was  convinced  that  if  his  whole  dependence 
"were  fixed  on  the  Almighty  arm,  it  would  supply  all  his 
"wants,  and  be  an  unfailing  support  in  the  various  trials 
"that  might  be  allotted  to  him.  Through  the  continued 
"  extension  of  divine  regard,  he  was  enabled  to  yield  obedience 
"  to  these  convictions,  to  enter  into  a  covenant  with  a  oovenant- 
"  keeping  God,  to  limit  his  desires  after  perishing  riches,  and 
"  to  bear  the  turnings  of  the  holy  hand  upon  him. 

"  And  as  he  was  favoured  to  enter  upon  the  active  scenes 
"  of  life,  with  faith  and  dedication  of  heart,  so  he  was  sup* 
"  ported  in  his  passage  through  it,  to  bear  his  portion  of 

*  Formerly  Hartahaw^ 
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''  disappointment  and  affliction  ^ith  Christian  fortitude.  The 
"  gracious  Being  who  had  directed  his  feet  into  the  right  way 
"  was  mercifully  pleased  to  be  with  him  from  step  to  step,  so 
"  that  he  increased  in  stabiUty  and  religious  experience,  and 
"  became  eminently  qualified  for  usefulness. 

*'  In  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age  he  was  appointed  an 
**  Elder,  and  we  esteemed  him  worthy  of  double  honour,  he 
"  being  vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behaviour,  given  to  hospitality, 
''  apt  to  teach,  patient,  not  covetous,  one  that  ruled  well  his 
"  own  house. 

'^  He  was  of  sound  judgment,  his  intellectual  faculties 
^*  were  clear  and  strong ;  and  having  by  long  obedience  to  the 
**  manifestations  of  duty,  known  the  work  of  sanotifioation, 
''  he  became  clothed  with  the  humility  of  a  Christian,  skilful 
''  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Elingdom,  and  zealously  concerned 
''  to  turn  many  to  righteousness. 

*'  He  was  very  diligent  in  attending  our  meetings  for  worship 
*'  and  discipline,  and  his  movements  in  the  church  were  truly 
"  exemplary  and  edifying,  being  marked  with  firmness,  im- 
"  partiality,  and  rectitude. 

"  In  visiting  &milies  his  service  was  great,  he  being  emi- 
"  nendy  endowed  with  divine  wisdom  and  power  to  speak  to 
*'  the  various  states  of  the  visited,  to  the  edification  and  com- 
"  fort  of  many ;  and  he  was  frequently  under  appointment  to 
*'  visit  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  in  different  parts  of 
"this  nation,  and  once  those  in  Ireland.  In  conversation 
"  he  was  solid  and  deeply  instructive ;  his  deportment  was 
*'  weighty  and  serious,  but  accompanied  with  great  meekness 
*'  and  condescension. 

"  In  the  discharge  of  his  various  relative  and  social  duties 
"  he  was  an  amiable  example,  and  in  transacting  his  temporal 
"  concerns  his  uprightness  and  punctuality  gained  him  great 
"  confidence  and  esteem. 

"  In  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age  he  came  forth  in  public 
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**  testimony,  and  afterwards  performed  several  journeys  with 
''  our  certificates. 

*'  In  the  exercise  of  his  gift  he  was  concerned  to  wait  in 
*^  deep  attention  to  the  single  leadings  of  the  lloly  Head  of 
*'  the  Church,  that  his  offerings  might  be  kept  pure,  whereby 
*'  he  was  enabled  to  preach  the  Word  in  much  plainness  and 
*'  simplicity,  with  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  power ; 
"  neither  seeking  popularity  nor  regarding  the  censorious,  but 
"  being  careful  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  duty  and  to  serve 
**  his  generation  with  faithfulness ;  thus,  building  on  that 
*'  foundation  which  standeth  sure,  he  became  a  steady  pillar 
"  in  the  church  to  the  conclusion  of  his  time. 

''  For  some  months  before  his  decease  his  mind  was  remark- 
"  ably  gathered  from  and  raised  above  all  temporal  things, 
*'  and  his  public  testimonies  were  attended  with  increased 
''  liveliness :  he  appearing  like  one  with  his  loins  girded  about 
''  and  his  light  burning,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  his  Lord, 
''and  we  have  good  cause  to  believe  the  solemn  summons 
**  found  him  prepared. 

''  He  was  enabled  to  sustain  his  last  illness,  which  was 
''  short  yet  severe,  with  patience  and  serenity,  and  the  night 
*'  before  his  departure,  he  was  much  engaged  in  supplication, 
"  and  favoured  with  near  access  to  the  Throne  of  Grace ;  and 
"  though  the  nature  of  his  disease  rendered  it  difficult  for  him 
"  to  speak  distinctly,  yet  it  was  a  season  of  awful  solemnity, 
"  in  which  he  was  supported  under  great  pain  and  weakness 
"  to  sing  a  triumphant  song  of  praises  to  the  Lord. 

''He  departed  this  life  the  lith  of  the  8th  month,  1780, 
"  and  was  interred  in  Friends'  burying  ground^  the  14th  of 
"  the  same,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age ;  a  Minister 
"  about  fourteen  years. 

"Signed  in,  by  order,  and  on  behalf  of,  our  aforesaid 
"  monthly  meeting,  by  "  John  Bludwigk,  Clerk." 

*  Sitnate  in  Utddn's  Hey. 
U2 
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The  son  of  the  worthy  citizen  whose  merits  are  thus  simply 
but  emphatically  recorded — another  of  the  long  succession  of 
William  Rathbones — married  Hannah  Mary,  only  daughter 
(by  his  iSrst  wife,  Hannah  Darby  of  Coalbrookdale)  of  Richard 
Reynolds,  the  philanthropist  of  Bristol.  They  were  the 
parents  of  the  justly  revered  gentleman — said  to  be  the  fifth 
William  in  succession — who,  full  of  years,  was  lately  removed 
from  among  us,  and  were  consequently  the  grand-parents  of 
our  present  Liberal  representative  in  the  national  senate. 

Coin  Trouvailles  in  Wales,  and  the  Treasury 
Claims. 

A  keen  relish  for  any  casual  disentombment  of  medallic 
treasures  is  natural  to  the  numismatist,  but  the  archeeologist 
and  the  topographer  have  likewise  a  vital  interest  in  such 
realizations.  A  monster  influence  is,  however,  at  work, 
snatching  the  very  bread  from  their  mouths  and  robbing 
History  herself.  This  vampire  is  "  the  law  of  treasure-trove," 
which  is  at  once  essentially  absurd  in  inception,  unjust  in 
operation,  and  impolitic  throughout ;  in  short  it  demands  a 
thorough  reconstruction,  in  conformity  with  the  advanced 
spirit  of  the  age. 

That  great  Emperor,  the  chief  mundane  benefactor  whom 
Britain  ever  knew,  the  illustrious  Hadrian,  abolished  the 
previous  Roman  laws  on  this  subject ;  and  though,  no  doubt, 
it  may  be  advantageously  modified  to  suit  the  present  social 
condition  of  European  nations,  his  edict  exhibits  a  far  more 
enlightened  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  meum  and  iuum 
than  any  of  our  later  national  laws.  By  this  decree,  treasure 
found  in  a  man's  own,  or  in  any  sacred  ground,  belonged  to 
himself;  if  in  another's — even  that  of  the  Emperor — half 
went  to  the  finder  and  half  to  the  owner  of  the  soil.  Eighteen 
centuries  have  rolled  away,  and   the  proud  Briton  of  our 
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boasted  day  of  civilization  finds  himself  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing medicBval  regulations : — 

Coin  or  other  valuables,  found  hidden  in  the  earth,  the 
owner  being  unknown,  belong  to  the  Crown ;  if  the  owner  be 
known  or  ascertainable  such  remain  his.  The  Crown's  title 
is  clear,  if  such  appear  to  have  been  deposited  with  the  inten- 
tion of  reclaiming  it.  Where  intentionally  abandoned,  as 
assumed  when  found  in  the  sea,  ponds  or  rivers,  or  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  the  property  of  the  finder. 

This  being,  it  is  believed,  a  correct  epitome  or  digest  of  the 
present  law,  who  can  wonder,  when,  under  these  conditions, 
nine-tenths  of  the  hoards  of  coins  which  come  to  light,  revert 
legally  to  the  Crown,  that  every  effort  should  constantly  be 
made  to  evade  its  claim,  by  obliterating  all  traces  of  the 
exact  site  of  discovery  and  maintaining  silence  on  the^^^  ? 

These  remarks  have  been  elicited  through  a  recent  circum- 
stance. The  writer  some  few  months  ago  received,  from  an 
intelligent  person  of  the  lower  class,  a  communication  in 
which  allusion  was  made  to  no  less  than  four  instances  of 
discoveries  of  coin  in  Wales,  in  every  one  of  which,  fearing 
these  claims,  the  finders,  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity, 
had  taken  or  consigned  the  pieces  for  sale  at  bullion  offices 
or  shops  of  pawnbrokers  in  this  town — of  course  simply  for 
their  metallic  value — rather  than  risk  suspicion  of  their  dis- 
coveries, by  attempting  to  obtain  a  more  discriminating  value 
at  the  hands  of  a  connoisseur.  By  such  practices  how  many 
valuable  numismatic  relics  have  been  lost  to  science  ! 

In  the  course  of  the  past  summer  a  hoard  of  about  200 
Goms— presumably  English  of  13th  or  14th  century — ^were 
found  in  Carnarvonshire,  three  only  of  which  have  as  yet 
come  to  light,  being  sent  as  a  sample,  though  probably  taken 
at  random,  the  finder  being  desirous  of  learning  the  value, 
numismatically  it  may  be  assumed,  before  disposing  of  the 
lot  in  the  usual  summary '  manner.     The  three  pieces  were 
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submitted  to  the  writer,  who  conld  only  report  that  if  they 
were  yirtually  a  ''  sample/'  they  represented  a  most  interesting 
trouvaille.  Two  proved  but  common  pennies  of  well-known 
Edwardian  mintages,  the  third,  however,  so  far  as  information 
is  attainable,  is  an  unique  piece,  and  may  be  thus  described  : — 
(See  plate  No.  I.) 

Obverse.-^"  NOM  .  IVLTVS  .  CESAE"  ;  in  the  field  a 
crowned  head  with  long  flowing  hair,  in  the  mode  of  our 
earlier  Edwards,  below  which  is  a  fleur-de-lis.  Reverse, — 
"  DA  .  C'RVM  .  CESARI,"  or  "  SACRVM  .  OESABI," 
some  uncertainty  existing  in  regard  to  the  primal  letter,  which 
is  more  imperfect  than  its  fellows.  Whichever  way  numis- 
matists may  decide  the  point,  as  "rendering  unto  Ccssar  the 
**  things  that  are  Casars,'*  or  simply  "  sacred  to  Coesar"  we 
here  possess  a  very  singular  example,  unique  and  unpublished, 
of  a  14th  century  **  counterfeit  sterling."  In  the  field  appears 
the  ordinary  cross  and  pellets  of  the  common  English  currency. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  imitations  bear  the  name  of  Ed- 
ward, but  here  the  penalty  for  forgery  has  been  ingeniously 
averted,  and  it  doubtlessly  being  assumed  that  few  would 
trouble  themselves  to  peruse  the  circumscription,  if  assured 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  metal,  the  piece  has  passed  muster 
among  the  current  pennies  of  the  realm.  Whether  it  may  be 
classed  among  the  productions  of  Luxembourg,  which,  passing 
into  this  country,  were  usually  designated  "  LushborrowSy"  is 
uncertain, — such  pieces,  with  others  issued  by  several  of  the 
smaller  continental  states,  were  much  circulated  in  England 
during  this  century. 


PROCEEDINGS, 

TWENTY-SECOND    SESSION,    1869-70. 


ANNUAL    GENERAL    MEETING, 

Bayal  ImtUtUum,  ColquiU  Street^  Liverpool,  October  ISth,  1869. 

JOSEPH  MAYEB,  F.S.A.,  Pbesident,  in  the  Ghaib. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Excursion  having  been  read  and  signed, 
the  Sbobctabt  read  the  following 

BEPORT. 

The  Council  beg  to  report  that  the  Society,  during  the  past  Session, 
has  steadily  continued  to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted, and  during  that  period  Papers  of  great  interest  have  been  read, 
most  of  which  will  appear  in  the  forthcomiug  volume  of  Transactions. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  this  Society  is  known  to  most  but  not 
all  of  its  members :  it  is,  that  by  one  of  its  fundamental  Laws,  a 
Volume,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each 
member  annually,  giving  an  account  of  the  Society's  labours  and 
condition.  The  consciousness,  therefore,  that  the  best  papers  will  be 
placed  in  their  hands  iu  a  printed  form,  makes  the  personal  attendauce  of 
the  members  less  necessary ;  but  the  Council  incline  to  think  that  it  is 
still  desirable  that  much  additional  light  should  be  thrown  upon  obiects 
exhibited,  and  more  lively  interest  be  given  to  the  discussions  oy  a 
larger  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 

The  Council  have  revised  the  list  of  Members,  and  struck  out  the 
names  of  those  who  have  allowed  their  Subscriptions  to  fall  into  arrear ; 
if,  therefore,  the  list  of  Members  happens  to  be  smaller  than  usual,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  shews  the  real  strength  of  the  Society, 
without  the  encumbrance  of  the  names  of  those  who  have  ceased  to  feel 
an  interest  in  its  operations. 

The  Treasurer's  Balance  Sheet  for  Session  XX  will  be  laid  before  the 
Society  this  evening,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  fair  balance 
remains  in  hand  after  defraying  all  charges. 

Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  who  has  so  ably  filled  the  of&ce  of  President  for 
the  past  three  years,  has  intimated  his  desire  to  retire,  and  has  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume  might  be  elected  in  his  place. 
The  Council  would  willingly  retain  Mr.  Mayer  in  his  present  office  if 
he  would  permit  it;  and  feel  sure  that  they  are  only  expressing  the 
general  feeling  in  acknowledging  the  Society's  indebtedness  to  him 
during  his  term  of  office,  and  for  the  zeal  and  interest  he  has  always 
manifested  in  its  welfare. 
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In  concurring  with  Mr.  Mayer^s  suggestion  as  to  the  election  of  his 
successor,  the  Council  would  ohserve  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume  was  also 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  that  for  sixteen  years  he  was  its 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  scarcely  a  Session  has  passed  without  his  con- 
tributing one  or  more  papers,  most  of  which  have  been  published  in 
the  Transactions. 

The  Council  regard  with  much  satisfaction  the  approaching  visit  of 
the  British  Association  to  Liverpool,  and  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  Dr.  Hume  for  his  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  this  town  at  the 
Exeter  meeting,  which  contributed  m  no  small  degree  to  this  locality 
being  chosen. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  New  Council  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
fitting  recognition  of  the  distinguished  Society  which  will  shortly 
honour  us  by  its  presence ;  and  remembering  the  action  taken  by  their 
predecessors'in  former  years,  the  retiring  Council  look,  forward  with  a 
firm  conviction  that  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
will  not  fail  in  shewing  that  warmth  of  hospitality  which  will  convince 
our  visitors  of  the  earnest  sympathy  which  we,  as  a  Society  having 
kindred  objects,  have  with  their  important  and  distinguished  body. 

The  Report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  passing  of  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  was  postponed  till  the 
next  Meeting,  the  Auditors  not  having  had  time  to  complete  their 
examination. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Mayer  for  his  services  as 
President  during  the  year. 

The  election  of  Officers  and  new  Members  of  the  Council  was  then 
proceeded  with,  and  the  result,  as  shown  on  page  iv,  announced  from 
the  chair. 


November  ^th,  1869. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

A  fossilated  footmark  of  the  infant  Labyrynthedon,  found  some 
time  since  in  Mr.  Brocklebank's  great  quarry,  Upper  Bebington. 

By  the  President,  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 

The  report  of  the  International  Congress  of  Prehistoric  Arch»- 
ology,  and  a  work  on  Flints,  by  A.  P.  Madsen  of  Copenhagen. 

The  President  delivered  his  Inauoubal  AnDRSsa.* 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mayer,  seconded  by  Mr.  Benas,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Address  be  printed  and  circulated  amongst  the  Members. 

*  TransAotaons,  page  1. 
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November  ISth,  1869. 

Rey.  Dr.  Hume,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  George  Thomas,  of  Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  was  duly  elected  an 
Ordinary  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Free  Public  Museum. 

1.  A  Brazilian  hammock  of  Indian  work  from  the  Amazon,  the 
material  being  grass,  beautifully  ornamented  with  devices 
formed  by  the  various  coloured  feathers  of  native  birds.  It 
had  been  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Brocklehurst. 

2.  A  large  Indian  axe,  mounted  with  a  surrounding  band-like 
osier.  It  had  been  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  F.  Green, 
and  found  in  Lee  county,  Iowa. 

3.  A  smaller  axe,  of  nearly  the  same  shape. 

4.  A  spear-head  of  dark  stone,  chipped  but  not  polished,  found 
along  with  the  above. 

By  Mr.  Jos.  Mayer,  for  J.  A.  Tinne.  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 

A  Roundel!,  containing  various  relics: — (a)  A  portion  of  the 
true  cross  and  sword ;  {b)  Fragments  of  the  bones  of  saints ; 
{o)  Two  silver  fibulsB  or  brooches;  and  {d)  A  portrait  of  St. 
Alexandrina  set  in  silver. 

'  By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

A  curious  copperplate  engraving  of  the  last  century,  replete  with 
allegorical  figure-groups  and  other  objects,  illustrative  of  the 
5th  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  An  egg  of  an  Emu  irom  Australia. 

2.  Two  skeleton  leaves  of  the  Eucalyptus,  or  gum  tree  of 
Australia. 

By  Mr.  E.  A.  Heffer. 

Photographs,  comprising  the  following : — 
The  Butter  Gross  at  Winchester. 
Interior  of  Boddalwyddon  Church,  North  Wales. 
The  Choir,  Canterbury  Cathedra]. 
Gloucester  Cathedral. 
Chedder  Cliffs. 

A  copy  of  a  Tomb-stone  at  Winchester,  bearing  the  following 
inscription : — 
"  In  memory  of  Thomas  Thetcher,  a  Grenadier  in  the  North 
"Regiment  of  Hants  Militia,  who  died  of  a  violent  fever,  oon- 
"  tracted  by  drinking  small  beer  when  hot,  12th  May,  1764,  aged 
"  26  years,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  whose  universal  goodwill 
*'  towards  his  comrades  this  stone  is  placed  here  at  their  expense, 
"  as  a  small  testimony  of  their  regard  and  concern. 
'*  Here  sleeps  in  peaee  a  Hampshire  Grenadier, 
"  Who  caught  bis  death  by  dunking  cold  small  beer ; 
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"  Soldiers  be  wise  from  his  untimelj  fall, 

"  And  when  you're  hot  drink  strong  or  none  at  all." 

This  memorial  being  decayed  was  restored  by  the  officers  of  the 
garrison,  A.D.  1781. 

By  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  J  un. 

A  small  book  entitled  D$  ImitaUone  Ohritti,  remarkable  for  its 
diminutive  size  and  the  clearness  and  elegance  of  its  typo- 
graphy ;  it  was  printed  in  Paris  in  1858. 

By  Mr.  Isaac  Roberts. 

A  model  of  Jerusalem  and  the  surrounding  country,  as  arranged 
by  Sir  Henry  James — ^the  geological  materials  being  shewn  in 
colour  and  the  elevations  by  contour  lines,  distant  twenty-fire 
feet  from  each  other,  and  the  total  elevations  of  the  principal 
places  being  shown. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  Jones. 

Three  volumes  of  Jacob  Beteman's  works,  as  edited  by  Law. 
He  drew  attention  to  the  plates,  one  of  which  exhibited  a  large 
number  of  superimposed  objects. 

By  DaWd  Buxton,  Esq. 

A  series  of  photographic  views,  illustrative  of  his  paper. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hume  placed  on  the  table  a  series  of  books,  kept,  more 
than  a  century  ago,  by  a  farmer  near  Hidston.  He  read  a  few 
extracts,  shewing  Sie  character  of  the  information  on  local  subjects, 
and  promised  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  them  at  some  future 
meeting. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  :— 

Notes   of  a   Continental  Tbip  in  Mat— June,   1869,  by  David 
Buxton,  F.R.8.L.,  Hon.  Secretary. 


December  2nd,  1869. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  : — 

By  Mr.  B.  L.  Benas. 

1.  An  oval  medal,  commemorative  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  I 
with  his  queen  Henrietta  Maria. 

2.  A  medal,  commemorative  of  the  victories  of  Gnstavus  Adol- 
phus  during  the  thirty  years  war. 

3.  A  medal,  representing  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  the 
battle  of  Lutzen,  1594. 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

A  sestercius,  or  large  brass  coin  of  Trajan,  in  good  preservation, 
found  by  Mr.  Wm.  Dun  nick  among  soil  thrown  out  during 
recent  excavations  in  Whitechapel,  Liverpool.  The  reverse 
represented  a  female  figure  and  attendant,  inscribed  "Alim 
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**  Ital,"  and  supposed  to  refer  to  succour  forwarded  to  Italia 
during  a  dearth.  This  city,  near  Senile  in  Spain,  was  the 
natal  city  of  Triyan,  and  also  of  Adrian  and  Theodosius 
the  Great. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

An  impression  of  a  seal,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Potter,  and 
found  at  Hoylake,  probably  of  the  14th  century.  It  contains 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  front  of  a  palm  tree,  with 
the  legend  "  Aye  Maria  Gracia,"  in  angular  letters. 

By  Mr.  John  G.  Jacob. 

Two    interesting    specimens  of   photographic  portraiture,    by 
Millichap,  also  several  curioua  ancient  yolumes. 
By  Mr.  T.  J.  Moore,  of  the  Free  Public  Museum. 

A  vertebra  and  ribs  of  large  size  of  the  fin  whale,  called 
"Steyperydr"  by  the  Icelanders  {BdUmoptera  Sibbaldii  of 
Dr.  Gray.)  These  bones  were  presented  some  time  since  by 
Mr.  Henry  Bird,  and  are  interesting  at  this  moment  from  the 
fact  that  the  huge  whale  lately  stranded  at  Lang  Niddrv,  in 
Scotland,  has  been  referred  by  Professor  Flower,  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  to  this  species ;  it  has  only  been  made  known 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  its  remains  are  exceedingly  rare 
in  collections.  Mr.  Moore  also  exhibited  various  specimens 
in  support  of  the  statement,  that  the  so-called  *'  human  eyes" 
found  in  the  mummies  at  Arica  are,  as  asserted  by  naturalists, 
the  eyes  of  some  species  of  squid  or  cuttle  fish.  These  objects 
consisted  of  the  beaks  and  arms  of  little  cuttle  fishes,  and 
hemispherical  amber-like  objects  taken  from  the  maws  of 
albatrosses  by  Captain  Cawne  Warner  ;  also  specimeus,  in 
spirits,  of  squids  taken  off  the  British  coast,  in  the  centre  of 
tne  eyes  of  which  amber-like  objects  were  also  shewn,  all  most 
closely  resembling  the  objects  found  in  the  skulls  of  the 
Peruvian  mummies,  and  asserted  by  some  to  be  human  eyes, 
by  others  to  be  vegetable  secretions,  but  now  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  belonged  to  the  cuttle  fish. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  death  recently  of  one  of  the 
tsenior  members  of  the  Society,  Mr.  John  Hodgson  Hind,  F.S.A., 
formerly  M.P.  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  He  had  been  a  Member 
of  the  Society  for  eighteen  years,  and  had  contributed  one  or  more 
Papers  to  the  Transactions. 

The  President  also  remarked  upon  the  explorations  lately  made  in 
Yorkshire,  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Henry  Boynton,  Bart.,  at  Kudstone, 
near  Bridlington,  which  had  yielded  results  of  a  most  surprising 
nature.  Two  very  large  round  tumuli  had  been  examined,  resulting 
in  the  finding  of  a  large  number  of  bodies,  implements,  weapons, 
ornaments,  pottery,  &c. 

The  President  also  drew  attention  to  the  surprising  residts  of  the 
deep-sea  dredging  by  Mr.  Sors,  while  sury eying  the  coast  of  Norway, 
which  shewed  that  animal  life  was  present  at  1500  and  even  2485 
fathoms  depth. 
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December  16t%,  1860. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  President,  ia  the  Chair. 

Benjamin  Llewellyn  Vaudrey,  Esq.,  Tushingham  Hall,  Whitchurch, 
was  duly  elected  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 
By  Mr.  Walthew. 

A  copy  of  the  "  Breeches"  Bible,  with  which  the  New  Testament 
was  not  bound  up,  and  remarkable  for  the  curious  wood  en- 
gravings with  which  it  was  illustrated. 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  Two  Peruvian  "  Huaccas,'*  or  vessels  found  in  mounds  of  the 
same  name,  along  with  the  remains  of  the  dead  at  Peru. 

2.  A  wood  engraving  of  the  extraordinary  strap  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Potter,  which  was  found  on  the  beach  near  Hoylake, 
and  is  filled  with  silver  studs.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
worn  on  the  person  of  a  monk  or  other  ecclesiastic,  and  from 
it  were  probaoly  suspended  keys,  while  itself  hung  from  the 
waistbelt 

By  Mr.  Ben  as. 

A  variety  of  examples  of  American  paper  money,  which  might 
almost  be  said  to  form  a  bank-note  history  of  the  United  States. 
They  comprised  the  following: — (I.)  A  bank-note,  value  six- 
pence, of  the  "  American  Colonies/'  before  their  separation 
from  Great  Britain ;  printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  with  his 
own  hand  in  1764.  (2.)  A  bank-note  of  the  same  period, 
printed  by  Hall  and  Sellars  in  1773,  after  Franklin  had 
retired  from  the  firm ;  value  10s.  (3.)  A  bank-note  issued  by 
the  United  Colonies  during  their  conflict  with  the  mother 
country  in  1776,  for  six  Spanish  dollars,  and  inscribed — *'  to 
"  counterfeit  is  death."  (4.)  A  note  of  one  penny,  issued 
during  the  financial  difficulties,  when  neither  dollars  nor  small 
change  could  be  easily  obtained,  dated  Feb.,  1 790.  (5.)  A  series 
of  fractional  currency,  consisting  of  half,  quarter,  tenth,  and 
twentieth  parts  of  dollars;  also  notes  for  fifteen  cents  and 
three  cents,  embracing  every  issue  of  the  various  dies  used  by 
the  United  States  from  1861  to  1869  inclusive,  and  consisting 
of  twenty-six  distinct  impressions,  each  differing  from  the 
other;  they  bear  medallion  portraits  of  various  American 
statesmen,  and  form  a  collection  of  the  most  perfect  bank-note 
engraving.  They  are  exceedingly  artistic  in  their  execution, 
and  they  explain  the  fact  that  several  independent  states  on 
the  American  continent  and  one  or  two  in  Europe  have  their 
postage  stamps  or  paper  money,  or  both,  printed  in  the  United 
States. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

£y£s*s  Littokal  Survey  of  tsb  principal  part  of  the  Port 
OF  Liverpool,  undertaken  for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in  1828, 
AND   for  the    Mersey  Conservancy  in    1839,   with   emendations 

AND    additions    FROM     THE    ORIGINAL    NoTS-BOOKS,*     by  Joteph  BouU^ 

FM.LB.A, 

*  Tnmsaotloiis,  page  171. 
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December  80t^,  I860. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  Two  small  tobacco  pipes,  found  last  year  in  the  foundations  of 
a  factory  at  Lichfield.  They  were  of  very  peculiar  structure, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  been  manufactured  soon  after  the 
introduction  of  tobacco  into  this  country. 

2.  A  small  basket,  most  ingeniously  constructed  from  the  seeds 
of  the  melon. 

8.  A  sermon  note-book,  containing  sixty-one  sketches  of  sermons 
made  during  the  period  from  1749  to  1769,  mostly  taken  from 
texts  in  the  more  obscure  and  prophetic  books,  by  one  of  his 
ancestors. 

The  foUowing  Paper  was  read : — 

The  Political  Eoonomt  of  Gbeat  Bbitain.    Part  II.  The  Poob 
Laws,*  hy  B,  X.  Benas,  Esq. 


January  20th,  1870. 

Joseph  Mater,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A.,  Precentor  and  Preben- 
dary of  Chichester,  was  duly  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Society. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  Jeffery. 

The  medals  issued  by  the  government  for  the  Abvssinian  and 
New  Zealand  wars,  and  in  the  course  of  allusions  to  their 
execution,  it  was  remarked,  as  a  curious  omission,  that  neither 
of  them  bore  any  date. 

By  Mr.  Dyall,  Assistant  Secretary. 

A  raised  plan  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  shewing  the  course  of  the 
Canal,  and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

The   Suez  Canal  and   the   Pacific  Railway,  hy  J.  T.  Toicson, 
Esq.,  F.R.O,8. 

*  TriDMetioiiB,  page  77. 
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January  27th,  1870. 
Etev.  Dr.  Hums,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhihited . — 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  from  Mr.  Potter's  collection. 

1.  A  curious  spool  or  bobbin,  formed  of  three  separate  pieces  of 
wood,  turned  in  a  tubular  form. 

2.  Three  portions  of  an  ancient  silver  brooch  found  at  Hoylake. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

Invbntoribs  of  Church  Goods  and  Chantries,  Temp.  £d.  VI, 
by  the  Rev.  Machmzie  E.  C,  WalooU,  B.D.,  F.SJL.,  Precentor  and 
Prebendary  qf  Chichester. 


February  lOth,  1870. 

Hbnbt  Dawson,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  Hyde,  of  Southport,  was  duly  elected  an  Ordinary  Member 
of  the  Society. 

A  coDV  of  the  celebrated  Milton  shield,  presented  to  the  Free  Public 
Museum  by  Messrs.  Elkington  &  Co.,  was  exhibited. 

The  foUowing  Paper  was  read : — 

Inventories  of  Chuhch  Goods  and  Chantries  in  LANCAaniRB, 
Temp.  Ed.  YI  (1558,)  by  the  Bev.  Mackenzie  E,  C.  Waloott,  B.D., 
F.8.A, 


February  24Xh,  1870. 
Joseph  Mater,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

Specimens  of  illustrated  newspapers  published  in  New  Zealand. 
By  Mr.  DyaU. 

Specimens  of  newspapers  published  in  South  Americs. 

By  Mr.  Mayer. 

1.  Impressions  of  seals  of  Fumess  Abbey,  Cartmel  Priory,  and 
the  Prior's  private  seal*  Cookersand  Abbey,  Lancaster  Priory, 
Whalley  Abbey,  and  Hornby  Priory. 

2.  A  gold  figure  of  an  animal,  found  in  one  of  the  graves  of  the 
early  races  of  men  at  Medellin,  South  Ameriea. 
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3.  By  permiBsion  of  Mrs.  John  Cooke  of  Glaughton,  a  very 
massiTO  gold  ring,  having  an  oval  head,  on  which  is  engraved 
an  arm  holding  in  the  band  a  sunflower,  between  the  letters 
T  and  8 — found  near  Beeston  Castle. 

2.  A  fine  water-colour  drawing  of  the  interior  of  Roscoe's  library, 
by  Samuel  Austin.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  picture  stanas 
on  a  bracket  the  bust  of  Lorenzi  de  Medici,  given  to  Mr. 
Roscoe  by  the  city  of  Florence,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
is  the  statute  of  Modesty,  by  the  late  John  Gibson,  B.A. 

By  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  Jun.,  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 
A  collection  of  Current  German  Thalers. 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  JeflTery. 

Two  fine  examples  of  the  Fruseian  Thaler,  one  in  silver  and  one 
in  gold,  executed  for  distribution  among  the  members  of  the 
court 

By  Mr.  B.  L.  Benas. 

A  collection  of  Greek  Coins,  in  illustration  of  his  Paper  on  that 
subject. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

On  Cub&emt  Gebhan  Thillzru,*  by  Samuel  Smith,  Jun,,  Esq, 

Om  Gbbbx  CoiiiAox,f  by  B,  L.  Bituu,  Esq, 


March  lOtfe,  1870. 
Bev.  Dr.  Hume,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  foUowing  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  General  Bellasis. 

A  drawing  of  an  ancient  window  in  Windermere  Church,  described 
in  Baines's  History  as  consisting  of  seven  compartments  or 
partitions,  in  three  of  which  are  depicted,  in  full  proportion, 
the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin  Mary  on  the  right  and  the 
beloved  disciple  on  tiie  left  of  the  Cross.  The  rest  of  the  window 
is  filled  up  with  other  scripture  subjects,  and  the  arms  of 
several  benefactors,  amongst  whom  are  Lancaster,  Urswick, 
Harrington,  Fleming,  and  others.  The  President  stated  that 
the  window  had  probably  been  put  in  the  building  between 
the  years  1413  and  1587. 

By  David  Buxton,  Esq. 

Several  copies  of  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  of  the  date  1817-1816, 
which  had  been  lent  bv  Mr.  Henry  Cuming,  of  the  Old  Par- 
sonage, Edge  Hill,  and  from  which  Mr.  Buxton  read  several 
quaint  and  interesting  extracts,  illustrative  of  the  modes  of 
conveyance,  political  animosities,  and  other  social  character- 
istics of  the  town  and  nation  upwards  of  50  years  ago. 

*  TnmaMtlons,  page  947.  4-  IHd,  page  1413. 
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By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  in  illustration  of  a  recentpaper  by  Mr.  Benas. 
Tracings  or  drawings  of  several  Beggars'  Jaadges,  which  gave 
their  bearers  license  to  ply  in  a  limited  district  In  England 
the  Poor-Law  system  has  existed  so  long  that  badges  of  this 
kind  are  extremely  rare.  But,  in  Ireland,  where  the  Poor-Law 
was  introduced  so  recently  as  1839,  these  badges  were  in  use 
till  about  1820  in  some  localities,  and  to  the  end  of  last  century 
in  many  more.  The  Rev.  James  OXaverty,  P.P.  of  Holywood, 
near  Belfast,  has  been  a  collector  of  them,  and  has  furnished 
several  of  these  specimens. 

1.  CHAPPELL  OF  KILCOW  1707  [Kilcoo  in  the  County  of 

Down]. 

2.  ARQ  :  ARCH  •  WIT?   P  :  B  •  PH  •  TRWS  :  SL  •  1707 

[Ar(d)q(mn) Wttt(e)r   P(arish).    B(a\ly)    P*{iUp). 

(Bally)  rn«(tan),  ^^(anes).] 

3.  P?  OF  TIE  :  N  :  CE  ARMAGH  .  with  star  and  crescent 

inside.    [Parish  of  Tynan,  Countie  Armagh.] 

4.  No-   PARISH  OF  TIDAUNET  1742   [Parish  of  Tydavnet 

in  the  Diocese  of  Clogher,  and  near  Monaghan.] 

5.  POOR  HOUSE.     [Badge  of  Pewter  issued  by  the  BelflBist 

Charitable  Society,  under  the  powers  of  their  act  of  incor- 
poration.] 

6.  PARISH  of  HILLSBOROUGH.    In  the  interior  a  Church 

and  N^-     This  is  of  Brass,  slightly  oval. 

The  following  paper  was  read : — 

The  History  of  the  Wabbtnoton  Blue  Coat  School,*  by  John 
Bowes,  Esq. 


March  2Uh,  1870. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  exhibited  aphotograph  and  several  drawings  of  parts 
of  the  ancient  window  in  Windermere  Church,  a  complete  drawing  of 
which  had  been  exhibited  at  the  previous  meeting,  by  General  Bellasis. 

The  following  paper  was  read : — 

On  Primary  Education,  with,  a  special  reference  to  LivERF00L,f 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 


April  7th,  1870. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  Peter  R.  McQuie. 

A  pair  of  ancient  Military  Spurs,  said  to  have  been  found  during 
some  excavations  in  Parliament  Fields,  Liverpool. 

•  TrauMotlons,  page  89.  +  Jfrul,  page  8d. 
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By  the  Rer.  Dr.  Home. 

A  very  curious  piece  of  Needlework,  executed  by  a  common 
sailor,  representing  a  ship  in  full  sail,  the  yarious  details  of 
the  picture  being  rendered  with  much  artistic  skill. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 
The  Ea^blt  Inhabtiants  or  Lanoashirx  and  the  Nbtohboubino 

ConNTIE9,  AND    HeMAINS    OF  THEIR    MtTHOLOOT    AND    LOOAL    NoMBN- 

OLAXXJREy*  by  OharUi  Hardtpiek,  Esq. 
The  Bubnlet  Gbauuab  SoHOOL^f  by  T.  T.  WUkinian,  F.B,A,8. 


April  2Ut,  1870. 

BeT.  Dr.  Hume,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Elsby  presented  to  the  Society  two  copper  plates,  illustratiDg 
objects  fouDd  by  the  late  Miss  Tinne  dunng  her  explorations  in 
Central  Africa. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  :— 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  Smith. 

A  counterfeit  sterling  of  the  Idth  or  14th  Century,  inscribed— 
Obwrie,  Nom.  Julius  Cssar.  Reverse,  Du  C'rum  Cssar.  Part 
of  a  hoard  found  in  Camarvonshire,  unique  and  unpublished. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson. 

A  brass  Teasel  called  a  concha,  a  drinking  Tessel  used  in  India. 

By  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Free  Public  Museum. 

A  fine  antler,  and  portion  of  the  skull  attached,  of  a  fine  large 
stag,  lately  found  in  clay  and  sand  overlaying  the  upper 
forrest  bed  on  the  Cheshire  shore. 

By  Mr.  Blundell. 

1.  A  book  of  sermons  preached  in  1494,  b^  Savonarola,  the 
great  Florentine  preacher  and  political  reformer,  printed  on 
good  paper,  and  bearing  the  date  1544. 

2.  A  curious  collection  of  poems,  published  in  1507,  comprising 
*'  The  Poor  Widow's  Mite,**  *'  A  Handful  of  Honeysuckles,^ 
and  **  The  Seven  Sobs  of  a  Sorrowful  Soul  for  Sin.** 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

Archjeoloot  in  the  Mersbt  Djstbiot  m  1860,|  by  Mr,  H.  Eeroyd 
Smith. 

The  PaoaBESS  or  Shipping  and  Navioation,  by  J.  M.  WaUhew,  Esq* 

•  TnnMetioiii,p«g»190.  fI»M,pic»ia 

II»M,pi«t987. 
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THE   ANNUAL  EXCURSION. 

This  took  place  on  Saturday,  June  18th ;  the  locality  chosen  heinff 
Hawkstone,  Shropshire,  the  seat  of  Lord  Hill,  who  had  kindly  granted 
permission  for  the  visit  of  tbe  Society.  The  party,  numbering  about 
80  members  and  friends,  including  ladies,  left  Lime  Street  Station,  and 
proceeded  to  Wem  Station,  where  open  carriages  were  in  waiting  to 
convey  them  to  Hawkstone  Park.  The  company  were  delighted  with 
tbe  cb arming  scenery  of  the  park,  and  the  large  variety  of  interesting 
objects,  including  the  ancient  ruin  of  Red  Castle. 

Dinner  was  served  at  the  Western  Hotel,  in  the  Waterloo  tent, 
kindly  lent  by  Lord  Hill  for  the  occasion,  the  tent  having  historic 
interest  from  the  fact  that  it  was  used  by  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Hill's 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  to  celebrate  that  great  victory. 

After  dinner  a  number  of  toasts  were  proposed  by  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Hume, 
who  occupied  the  chair,  and  several  others  of  the  Society.  The 
Chairman  having  proposed  the  usual  loyal  toasts, 

Mr.  Meadows  Frost,  of  Chester,  gave  '*  Success  to  the  Historic 
Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire."  That  was  tbe  first  part  of  his 
toast,  and  it  would  be  received  perhaps  with  moderate  applause,  but 
with  inward  satisfaction,  as  it  was  wishing  success  more  or  less  to 
themselves.  The  second  part,  he  said,  would  be  received  with  loud 
applause,  for  he  connected  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Mayer,  a  gentleman  who  was  known  &r  and  wide  for  his  vast  libenditj. 
His  intelligence  and  goodness  of  heart  had  endeared  him  to  every  one 
who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Mayer,  in  replying,  said  he  felt  very  much  obliged  to  tiiem  for 
the  kind  way  in  which  they  had  received  his  name  in  connection  with 
the  toast ;  and  as  a  humble  worker  in  the  Society  he  appreciated  the 
first  part  of  it  very  sincerely.  For  twenty-two  years  they  had  fought  the 
battle  against  prejudice  and  ignorance,  for  none  but  the  ignorant  would 
speak  out  against  them.  ThoughtM  men  stood  aside  and  said,  '*  What 
are  these  men  so  earnest  about?  there  must  be  something  in  what 
they  are  doing."  They  would  listen,  and  did  listen ;  and  he  thought 
that  to  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  the  whole 
country  was  indebted  for  suggestions  that  were  never  made  by  any 
other  Society. 

Mr.  Buxton  proposed  the  health  of  the  Chairman,  and  expressed  his 
gratification,  and,  he  was  sure,  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  Society, 
tiiat  Dr.  Hume  was  now  able  again  to  resume  tbe  presidential  chair. 

The  Chairman  replied,  and  thanked  them  all  for  their  kind  wishes. 

The  toast  having  been  responded  to  with  loud  applause,  Mr.  Charles 
DyaJl  proposed  the  health  of  the  ladies,  which  was  replied  to  by 
Mr.  Parratt,  jun.,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 

Tea  was  partaken  of,  like  dinner,  under  the  cool  and  refreshing 
shades  of  the  tent,  and  shortly  afterwards  tbe  whole  party  returned  in 
the  conveyances  to  Wem.  The  ride  back  was  equally  as  pleasant  as 
the  journey  in  the  morning.  A  drive  through  the  quaint  old  streets  of 
Wem  was  also  much  enjoyed,  after  which  half  an  hour  was  agreeably 
,  spent  in  a  visit  to  the  old  churchyard.  The  train  for  home  started  at 
half-past  eight  o'clock,  and  the  party  arrived  in  Liverpool  shortly  after 
eleven,  exceedingly  delighted  with  their  visit  to  Hawkstone  Park. 
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DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRAEY. 


Ante-Nieene  Christian  library— comprising  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Methodius,  Alexander  of  Lycopolis,  Peter  of  Alexandria, 
Cyprian,  NoTatian,  Mianoins,  Felix,  Ac.  ;  presented  by  B.  A.  Macfie, 
Esq.,  M.P. 

ArchflDologia ;  or  Miscellaneous  Tracts  relating  to  Antiquity.    Vol.  xlii,  1869. 

ArehBological  Institnte  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Proceedings,  including 
the  Winchester,  Norwich,  Tork,  Lincoln,  and  Oxford  yolumes. 

Architectural  Societies  of  Lincoln,  Tork,  Sheffield,  Northampton,  Bedford, 
Worcester,  and  Leicester.    Beports  and  papers. 

Architectural  and  Arohaological  Society  of  Liverpool.   Proceedings.  Dec,  1809. 

Birkenhead  Free  Public  Library.    Thirteenth  Annual  Beport 

Birmingham  Free  Beference  Library.    Catalogue. 

Boston  Natural  History  Society.  Memoirs,  toI.  i,  part  4;  Occasional  Papers , 
Tol.iT;  and  Proceedings,  toI.  xii  (signatures.) 

Boston  Smithsonian  Institute.    Beport  for  1867. 

Buckinghamshire,  Becords  and  Notes  of  the  Antiquities  of. 

Bulletins  de  la  Society  des  Antiquaries  de  I'Ouest.     1869. 

Cambridge  Philosophical  Socit'ty.    Vol.  xi,  parts  2,  8,  and  4. 

Christiania,  University  of.  Transactions  and  papers,  including  a  republication, 
in  the  Danish  language,  of  an  Ancient  History  of  Thomas  a'Beckett,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

Church  Congress  held  at  Liverpool,  October,  1869.  Beport ;  from  the  Editor, 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Hume. 

Curiosities  Namismatiques.  Extrait  de  la  BeTue  de  la  Nomismatique  Beige : 
from  C.  Boach  Smith,  Esq. 

Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society.    Proceedings. 

Geological  Society.    Proceedings. 

Geological  Society  of  Ireland.    Proceedings. 

Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  of  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  Pro- 
ceedings, 1869. 

Historical  and  Archieological  Society  of  Genoa.    Memoirs  and  Transactions. 

Ireland,  Journal  of  the  Archnological  Association  of.    Nos.  4,  9,  and  6,  toI.  I. 

Geological  Society  of.    Quarterly  Journal  and  List.    NoTcmber,  1869. 

Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Diary,  and  Poetical  and  Mathematical  Almanac ;  from 
T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F.B.A.S. 

L'Eglise  de  Germigny  et  Celle  de  Beaulieu,  sous  Loch ;  from  0.  Boach  Smith,  Esq. 

LiTerpool  Institute.    Forty-fifth  Annual  Beport 

Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.    Vols,  iii.  It,  t,  and  ti. 

National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  (Bristol  meeting.) 
Proceedings,  1869. 
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Korthamberltnd  and  Dniluuii  Natnnl  History  Society.    Tniuactions. 

Beeordfl  of  the  Priory  of  the  Isle  of  May. 

Roman  Coina  found  on  Saliabary  Plain,  an  aceoant  of;  from  G.  Boaeh.Smith,  Eiq. 

fioyal  Asiatic  Society.    Proceedings,  toI.  it,  part  3. 

Boyal  Dublin  Society.    Proceedings. 

Boyal  Institution  of  Cornwall.    Proceedings. 

Boyal  Kilkenny  and  Suuth-east  of  Ireland  Archttologioal  Society.    Prooeedtngs. 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.    Proceedings,  1868-60. 

Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.    Transactions,  vol.  xxr. 

Boyal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen.    Proceedings  and  papers. 

Boyal  Society.    Proceedings,  part  117,  toI.  xviiL 

Boyal  Society.    Proceedings,  parts  111-114,  115,  yol.  xviii. 

Boyal  Society.    Proceedings. 

Scieutifie  Opinion.    No.  64,  toI.  iiL 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.    Yol.  vii,  part  1. 

Society  of  Arts.    Journal. 

Society  of  Arts.    Journal,  Nos.  891,  893,  893,  895,  896,  897,  808,  900,  903, 

906,  908. 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  London.    Proceedings,  vol.  iy. 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.    Proceedings,  toI.  viii,  part  1 . 
Societd  Boyal  des  Antiquaries  du  Nord.    Memoires. 
Statistical  Society.    Journal,  1869. 
Statistical  Society.    Proceedings. 

Statistical  Society  of  London.    Journal,  part  4.    December,  1869. 
Suffolk  Institute.    Proceedings. 
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